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THE ACCESSION OF THE PRINCES TO FEDERATION 

By Sir Patrick: Cadell, c.s.t., c.i.e. 

When I was asked to read a paper on the Accession of the Rulers 
of the Indian States to the New Federation of India, [ accepted the 
invitadon with even more than my usual diffidence, I was well 
aware of the complexity of the question, and of the fact that no 
man, with the possible exception of Secretaries of the Political 
Department of the Government of India, could claim to be fully 
informed of the circumstances of all the States throughout the 
subcontinent of India. I was as fully conscious as any cride can 
be of the slenderness of my own qualifications for the taski and 
it would perhaps be well, in order that I may disarm obvious 
criticism as far as possible, that I should sutc what these quali- 
hcations arc. o CT 

like many other odicers of*the Executive Branch of the Bombay 
Government, I have had political charge of some of the States 
which were until recently under the care of that Govcrnracntj in 
various posts in the Secretariat I have had further contact with 
the affairs of those States; and dually I have liad the privilege of 
being connected for more than three years with the administra¬ 
tion of the premier of that important body of States which con¬ 
stitute the Province of Kathiawar. It may be very reasonably 
objected that this docs not imply any personal acquaintance with 
the largest Indian States. I do not, however, think that this is a 
fata] objection; because it i/ really the medium and somewhat 
smaller States which present the most difficult problem, and run 
the greatest risk of losing their identity and status, if any such 
risk is involved, by entry into Federation, I do not, however 
claim to have any special knowledge, and I shall certainly not 
reveal any secrets, 1 shall only speak as an observer, who desires 
to pass on to ygu what he believes he has observed. 
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The Accession of the Princes to Federation 


Evolution of the Federal Plan 

It is necessary first to remind you of a few, though, I hope, 
very few, elementary facts* The first is that unless the Indian 
States join in the New Constitution of India, there can be no true 
Federation. The existing British Indian Provinces may be dc* 
dared to be locally autonomous, and may be subordinated to a 
representative Central Government, but that would not make a 
Federation. It had, however, long been obvious that the condi' 
tions necessary for the establishment of a true Federal Government 
were present in India in the relations between the States and 
British India. Yet the Indian States Committee in 1929 and the 
Statutory Commission in 1930 agreed that though Federation 
might come some day “ the evolution will be slow and cannot be 
rashly pressed.” In the despatch of the Government of India, 
dated September 20, 1930, it was stated, as if it were an indis¬ 
putable fhet, that the Federation of all India was a distant ideal. 

It came therefore as a great and, to all those who believed in 
the inevitability of a change in the system of Indian government, 
a pleasurable, surprise when the Princes who attended the first 
Round-Table Conference at the end of the same year 1930, sup¬ 
ported by the Ministers who represented other Princes who had 
remained in India, declared in favour of the principle of an Alb 
India Federation, I need not go into the reasons for what was 
in most cases a sudden conversion. It cannot be doubted that the 
main reason was a generous desire to assist and partake in the 
development of a self-governing India. But there were additional 
reasons: apprehensions had been aroused in the minds of somci 
subsidiary hopes were entertained by others. 

It is, I think, a recognized feature of sudden conversions, how¬ 
ever sincere, that subsequent doubts arc liable to arise: dangers 
are found to be unreal, hopes seem little likely to be realized, I 
must not be understood to suggest that any of the Princes have 
ever desired to resile from any undertaking given by them. It iSi 
however, fair to them to point out that their acceptance of the 
principle of Federation was always conditional. To repeat an 
expression that wa^^q,^|s«l, thcj we^e to ^ the phmre when 
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it was complete before 6nally accepting it. Also they made it 
clear that such acceptance would, be dependent on the admission 
of certain points which were described as sine qua nons. For 
example, one of these was the provision for the States of a fifty 
per cent, share in the Upper Federal Chamber. This share has not 
been provided in the Government of India Act. 

At the same time I personally do not think that it can be denied 
that several of the States, and among these some of the most im¬ 
portant, arc morally committed to Federation by thetr parttcipa- 
don in the long discussions that took place over a scries of years. 
It may even be argued that they have committed the States which 
were not individuany representHtd at the Round-Table Conferences, 
but which had been aware of the participation of the States dele¬ 
gation, and had neither repudiated nor diluted from such 
ticipadon. It may, I think, be further argued that the principle 
of Federadon had in any ease been accepted by them, and that 
there has been no basic change of principle. 

Doubts Arto Hesitatioks 

As dmc went on, and as the moment for taking the plunge 
drew nearer, the unwillingness, or at least the hesitadoa, to enter 
the Federadon increased, and was strongly manifested at a meet¬ 
ing of the Princes and Ministers held in Bombay at the end of 
February last. The objccdons urged at that meeting were doubt¬ 
less largely due to the inaeceptable wording of some of the most 
important provisions of the Government of India Bill; and it may 
be noted with satisfaction that those provisions have since been 
so amended as to meet almost entirely the criticisms of the 
States. Doubtless also the bnef time limit, due to the exigencies 
of home politics, that seemed to be all that was to be allowed to 
the Princes, caused some sense of irritation. But the unwilling' 
ness to contemplate entry into Federadon was based on deeper 
feelings than thesej and it would be as unwise to disregard these 
feelings as it would be to consider them os offering an insuperable 
obstacle to Federadon. 

We may therefore review these feelings as briefly as possible, 
Tlie most serious of them was, and perhaps sdll is, that Federadon 
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might mean an early end of the States. I had made up my mind 
to mention no names in the course of this paper, either of States 
or of individual Rulers. The excellent precept “ No names, no 
pack drill" applies in other as well as in regimental circles. But 
1 think 1 may allow myself one exception in the name of the late 
Maharaja fam Sahib Ranjitsinhji. Many of you must have known 
hiin personally; many more must be aware that he was a Rnlcr of 
great ability, and that he combined devotion to his own State 
and to the Order of Princes with intense loyalty to the King 
Emperor and to the British Empire. He told me in the spring of 
1932 that he did not believe the States would last more than twentj' 
years after Federation. 1 was considerably surprised at this view, 
but when I asked other people, some of them Kulers, some 
Dewans, and others who, after being somewhat extreme poli¬ 
ticians in British India, had accepted posts in Western Indian 
States, I found a singular unanimity that some such period as 
twenty years would about represent the existence of the States. 
These views may indeed have been modified by all the subsequent 
discussion and the care taken over the phraseology of the Act 
But whether they have been modified or not, 1 thought then, 
and I think now, that these views were mistaken. Even if there 
is any strong feeling in the States for absorption into British India, 
which, for reasons I shall give later, I do not believe to be the 
case, I do not think that the British Indian Provinces, dll they 
find their feet, will offer an example that will be tempting to 
follow, I think that there will certainly be in those Provinces 
increased expenditure with the consequent increased taxation, con^ 
ddcrable electoral trouble, and the possibility of an increase of 
intercommunal and inicrcaste dissension. I think also that the 
remarkable extent and inBucnce of local patriotism in the States, 
which was a revelation to me, has not been sufhctently allowed for. 

Ob\'iously, however, my opinion has little weight against that 
of men with far greater opportunities of judgment. Even if total 
exdncdon does not follow, it is possible, and in fact probable, 
that there will be considerable diminution in the power, and 
therefore as some may think in the status, of the Indian Rulers, 
Those of you who have had anything to do with the settlement of 
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outstandiog (jiicstion^ or disputes, whether between the Govem- 
mctit of ludiiJ and a State, or between States inter se, know how 
rcluctnnt a Ruler is to agree to anything, however ctjuitable, 
which may cause him to be regarded by his successors as one who 
reduced the authority or the territory of his dynasty. This is, I 
bebeve, a principal reason for any unwillingness which the Princes 
may feel to commit themselves finally to Federation. 

Treaties and Guarantees 

It is, however, just possible that someone may suggest that the 
extinction of the Indian States as such is not a matter we need 
worry about. I am not sure that the point is altogether relevant 
to my subject, but I should like to refer to it very briefly. In the 
first place the British Government is of course bound by treaties 
and guarantees to maintain the States; and that obligation seems 
to imply that the States should not be placed in a position which 
will entail their early demise. Secondly, I believe it to be certain 
that the system in the Indian States serv’cs a useful purpose. It is 
far more consistent with Indian traditions than the necessarily 
RuropcaniZied systeto established, and now unchangeable without 
greater evils, in the British Indian Provinces. It is far more of a 
personal rule than the administration in a British Province can 
ever be. The average Indian Ruler is not an autocrat, however 
autocratic his power may be in theory. He is easily accessible, and 
he is subject to many influences which bring him into touch with 
his people. The people of an Indian State must hare, it is true, if 
they are to live happily, certain elementary safeguards—justice in 
the Courts, and sccuritj' of life and property-. Given these safe¬ 
guards, however, they have many local advantages and local in¬ 
terests, which they know that they would not continue to enjoy 

if th^ State became an outlying portion of a large British Indian 
Province, 

howeverj if the con ti nuance of die States after Fciicrsition 
is assured, as I believe it will be assured^ there arc other lesser 
dangers which the Princes may naturally regard with apprehen- 
sion* The first is the pressure and extension of the Federal powcr^i 
The Indian Rulers have been informed, doubtless with perfect 
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correctness, by the eminent CounscJ whom they have consulted 
that it is the universal tendency in all Federations for the Central 
authority to encroach upon the powers of the constituent units, 
however carefully these may be guarded in the Federating Statute. 
In a Federated India this process may be accelerated by what may 
be regarded by some as a second dangerous factor, that of para- 
mountcy. The fear is twofold: firsdy, that paramountcy may 
itself be extended further, and, secondly, that it may be used to 
achieve for a Federal Government what the Federal safeguards 
would not permit. I do not think that it can be doubted that 
some of the States would like a more exact definition of para¬ 
mountcy than that which was, in effect, given in the Indian States 
Committee’s Report that “Paramountcy must be paramount.” 
But 1 do not believe that the medium and smaller States regard 
this as of great importance, and in any case they think that an 
excessive use of paramountcy is less likely under a Federal Con¬ 
stitution when its exercise is expressly vested in the Viceroy 
alone, and not in the Government of India, as it is, at least 
theoretically, at present vested. 

There is also the possibility, remote though It may be, that a 
Federated India will follow the example of one or two other 
Dominions and regard its continuance within the British Empire 
purely as a matter of convenience or self-interest. Such an attitude 
would, it is certain, be extremely distasteful to the Indian Rulers 
whose devotion to the Empire is beyond all doubt 

The Dahcehs of Abstention 

If, however, these be possible dangers in acxeding to Federa¬ 
tion, it is equally certain that there arc also dangers inherent in 
abstention. The pressure of democratic ideas will certainly be 
almost as great if the States remain outside as it would be if they 
were members of the Federation, with the added probability that 
the Federal Government would be less friendly towards a non- 
Federating State. It is well known that a most dangerous form 
of interference with the admbistration of a State which adjoins 
a large stretch of British Indian territory has been the Invasion 
from that territory of large bodies of men or “ jathas.” Hitherto 
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the British Indian Government has discouraged and successfully 
prevented such invasions. It is by no means certain that a demo¬ 
cratic Federal Government would do so with equal cficct. Again, 
there is the possibility which is sometimes held out before the 
States that if they do not enter Federation now, they will never 
get such ^vourablc tciins again. This does not, however, seem 
a very dignified argument, nor one that is likely to prove true. 
Any State that holds out from Federation is likely to be a source 
of such inconvenience to adjoining Federated territory that it is 
not likely that conditions inferior to those enjoyed by States 
within the Federation would be a sufficient inducement to die 
recalcitrant to come in. 

After all, however, the comparison of the dangers and disad¬ 
vantages for and against Is a somewhat negative process. If wt 
compare the corresponding advantages, States entering the 
Fcdcradon would certainly appear to have a wider scope of use^ 
fulness and development open to them. Only by their accession 
will the building up of a United India be rendered possible, and 
this result seems to be worth the taking of some degree of indi¬ 
vidual risk. 

Tme Wishes of the People 

It may, perhaps, be suggested that 1 have dealt too exclusively 
with the feelings and interests of the Rulers, and have not con¬ 
sidered sufficiently the wishes and the aspirations of the people 
of the States. I can, of course, only speak of my own experience 
within a limited area, but I can only say that I have not found 
among State subjects whom I h.ave consulted any strong feeling 
for entry into Federation. In answer to my questions, I have 
generally been asked. Sahib, will It cost more?” I have replied 
with, I dunk, perfect accuracy that of course it wili cost more. 
Democratic government is always expensive, and India, with its 
vast distances, enormous electorates, and inevitably large legisla¬ 
tive bodies at remote centres of government, is not likely to prove 
an exception. Then the answer has generaliy been, "TTicn, 
Sahib, we don’t want it here.” 

But the reflective portion of the population has a deeper reason 
than mere expensiveness. They see how in British India popular 
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dccdons have ciwbittcfcd and perpetuated commuiiai feelings, 
Hindu and Mussalroan, Brahman and non-Brahman. We used 
to be told by some people that such communal feeling did not 
fdjtr in the States, in bright contrast with British India. Of course 
it always has existed, but one community was always top dog, 
a nd the minor community accepted the inevitable with greater or 
less good grace and w'as as a result not ill-treated. Of recent 
years, however, communal ill-feeling has been painfully apparent 
in a good many Indian States, and it is at least possible that a 
system of popular elccrions would further embitter this ill-feeling. 
There is, of course. In most States a class of educated men who 
most Icgtlimatcly desire to participate in public affairs. It may 
be hoped that, on the entry of a State into Federation, it will be 
possible to utilize this class without adopting entirely the system of 
popular electorates which is now inevitable m British India. 

States Reprisentatiok at the Centre 
There arc a few other points which arc not unconnected with 
the accession of the Princes, and particularly the smaller States. 
The first is their representatiou in the Federal Assemblies. 1 
personally think it a matter of deep regret that it has not been 
thought possible to give individual representation in the Legisla¬ 
tive Houses to a larger number of Indian States—that is, to all 
whose right to enter the Chamber of Princes has been admitted. 
There arc at least 109 of these, and it would perhaps have been 
possible to have given each of them a scat in the Upper House, 
supplementary to the additional seats allotted under the Act to the 
larger States, while retaining the representation of the States at 
forty per cent, of the whole, without making the Upper House 
too unwieldy, and without adding greatly to the expense, since 
the States would gladly bear the cost of their own representatives. 
There is an excellent precedent for this in the old German Con¬ 
stitution, and the States which are being allotted only a half or a 
third or some still smaller fraction of a seat feel deeply that their 
historical identity, often very ancient, is thus lost. It has been 
suggested that the conjunction of States in one group may lead 
to their ultimaic araalgamation for dectoral and mdeed for all 
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purposes. But this will prove impossible in practice, and as a 
result many of the States will practically be disfranchised for long 
periods, at least in the Council of State, 

Salutes 

Then there is the question of Salutes. As everyone knows, the 
most absurd anomalies ciist at present, for which in many cases 
there is no historical basis. I must adhere to my principle of 
avoiding names, but I may say that there is one State which has 
been divided into a senior and a junior branch, with populations 
respectively of So,ooo and 70,000, each of whicli enjoys a salute of 
ig guns, while other States with populations of several lakhs each 
reedve much smaller salutes. It is well known that the States 
which were formerly under the political care of Local Govern¬ 
ments receive salutes markedly inferior to the salutes of States 
which have been so fortunate as to have been in direct relation 
with the Government of India. 

It is not merely a matter of dignity, but one of practical im¬ 
portance, since salutes supply the easiest criterion of the standing 
of a State, For example, it was, I believe, announced that the 
salutes would not be taken as a bask for the allocation of seats in the 
Upper House. Yet no one can examine the distribution of seats 
without realizing that the salute had much influence in that dis¬ 
tribution. The Government of India have often promised to 
revise the table of salutes, and arc said to be once more engaged in 
the task, which is sometimes described as Herculean. And yet it 
would not appear that it need be so very' Hcrcukan. Obviously 
it is not possible to reduce the number of guns enjoyed by any 
Ruler, except on the rarest and most extreme grounds of miscon¬ 
duct- But it would seem possible to treat a salute of a particular 
number of guns—say, fifteen—as an attribute of sovereignty, and 
to bring all States who arc endded to any salute at all up to that 
number, leaving those whose salute is in excess of it to continue 
to enjoy their privilege. 

Sea Custous 

There is also the question of Sea Customs, which is of vital in¬ 
terest to the States which have harboirrs to which steamers can 
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come. This is far too complicated a question for me to examine 
here, but I would like to suggest three points: first, that the sug¬ 
gestion made by the Davidson Commince, and adopted by the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee, that a maritime State should 
after Federation enjoy the right only of retaining the Customs 
duty on goods consumed within its own territory is entirely in¬ 
sufficient and illiberal considering the natural position value of 
such a State* and the money which it has in most cases spent on 
its port. Secondly, that, while a much more generous allowance 
should be made, it is, in my opinion (though I fear this will 
scarcely be popular with the States concerned), necessary that the 
coUecdon of Customs should be administered by Federal officers. 
Thirdly, that no distinction such as exists at present should be 
continued after Federation between the privileges aid concessions 
allowed to the different maritime States, which agree to enter into 
Federation. 

The Smau. StaTis 

1 should like to allude very briefly to the smallest cIms of States, 
those referred to in the Indian States Committee’s Report as 
rlaM III., and described as consisting of “ Estates, Jaglrs, and 
others.” There arc no less than 327 of these, but this number is 
not qmte so formidable as it appears, as 386 of them arc to be 
found in the two areas of Kathiawar and Gujerat. As they only 
comprise a iitdc over one per cent, of the area and population, 
and thrcc^fourths of one per cent, of the revenue, of the Indian 
States as a whole, you will understand that it is impossible that 
they should have any appreciable representation in the Legisla¬ 
ture, or that they should develop any advanced system of adminis¬ 
tration. Doubilcss it would be preferable if they could voluntarily 
disappear, either by absorption or amalgamation. But the treaties 
and engagements with them arc as sacred as those made with 
their greater brethren, and it may be hoped that no pressure need 
be put upon them, but that they may continue, so long as they 
dcrirc to do so, under the present comparatively adequate system 
of local administration supervised by political officers. 
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State Co-opeeation 

I would also like to emphasize the necessity of continued and in 
fact increased co-operadon among the States, whether they are 
within the Federation or not. The absence of such coKipcration 
is indeed the weakest point in the defence of the States, The 
Chamber of Princes has, it is true, done a great deal for the States, 
It is admitted, however, to have suffered from two great defects: 
the abstention, entire or practically entire, of several of the largest 
of the States, and the absence of an ader^uate Secretariat which 
would ensure continuity of polity. The abstendon of the greatest 
Indian Prince has been a far more serious loss to the Chamber of 
Princes than the absence of the United States is to the League of 
Nadons, to vrhich in some points the Chamber of Princes is 
cunously analogous. It was for this reason that the Council of 
Ministers was set up, which has done such admirable work in the 
consideration of the Government of India Bill. Yet it must be 
remembered that that Council was self-appointed and thus to a 
large extent informal. The condnuadon of some such body, 
appointed on a more representative bads, would appear to ^ 
highly desirable, particularly for the examination of proposed 
instruments of accession. 

Finally, 1 would venture to suggest that there is no great need 
of hurry in deciding on the tjuesdon of accession to the Federa¬ 
tion. It Is desirable that the States should be given ample time 
for consideration. It would also seem desirable to require a cer¬ 
tain standard of organization and administrative system before a 
State is admitted to what should be rcgaidcd as the privilege of 
Federation. If a State is admimstcred on a bad system, enquiry 
will be necessary sooner or later. It would appear better to make 
such enquiry before, rather than after, entry into Federation. 

I am afraid that my paper may appear too full of dark doubts 
and my conclusions too indefinite. But the situation is not one 
on which anybody can be safely dogmatic. It was, ] think, not 
inapdy summed up in a letter which I recendy received from an 
old friend in a Deccan State. These arc his words ; " 1 fed that 
Federation is a dark horse, to say the least about it. It may be a 
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good horse in the stable, but it may prove to be an arrant 
when actually taken out" Now this prophecy seems to me, for 
the reasons I have given, to err on the gloomy side. But, what¬ 
ever the disposition of the animal may be, we may be certain that 
in the old racing phrase," It’s the riding that does it.” We could 
not have had a rider with better hands to ready the steed than the 
present Viceroy, Lord Willingdon',,and we may be sure thai^the 
distinguished nobleman who has been nominated to succecsd him 
wiU display the skill that will assuredly be necessary if the per¬ 
formance of the noble animal is to do credit to its breeders and 

trainers* 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A »t££TT\'c of the AssomemD v/is held at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
S.W. I. on Wednesday, October ifi, 1935, when a paper entitled '* The 
Accession of the Princes to Federation " was read by Sir Patrick Cadcll, 
e;S.[., c-i.E. The Right Hon. Eail Pee!, rx,, c,c.s.i., c^.e., was in the chair, 
and the following ladies and gentiemea, amongst others, were present: 

The Ri^t Hon. Lord Laoiington, c.c.m.g., G.C4,e., Sir Malralm Sceon, 
nx.a.. Sir Abdul Qadir, Sir Ambersoti Maiteo, Sir James Crerar, e.c,i.e„ 
C4.I., Sir Charles Armstrong, Sir Thomas Smith, Sir John Curnming, 
K.c.r.E., C4.t., Sir Atid Chatterjec, o.c.i.s., e.x.$.],. Sir Stuart M. Fraser, 
K.C.S.I., Sir William Eanon, ix.i.e,, c.s.i.. Sir Edward Madagan, k c.s.i., 
X.C.I.E., Lady Caddl, Lady (Lionel) Jacob, Lady Pearson, Lady (James) 
Walker, Sardar Bahadur Ssrdar Mohan Singh, die Hon. Emily Kinnaird, 
hfr, F. G. Praii, c.s.t., Mr. C. A. Kincajd, c,v,o., hir. J. R, Martin, c,i,a., 
Nfr. L. Biricy, C 3 -!., c.i.£., Mr. H. K. Briscoe, cj.i., c.le.. Mr. A. 
Sabonadierc, Mr. S. T. Sheppard, Colonel W. F. Hamilton, Mr. T. V. A. 
Isvaran, Mrs. B. D. Berry, Mrs. Weir, Miss C. K. Ciwnmmg, Mr. P. K. 
Duct, Dr. Andreas Nell, Mrs. Foden, Licut.-Colon«l and Mrs. V. N. Agate, 
Nr. F. J. P. Richter, 0 r, iv. N. Sitaram, Miss £, Watts, Miss E. Keymer, 
Mr. Joseph Nissim, Miss Ashworth, Mr. Philip Morrell, Mrs. R. M. Mil- 
ward. Mr. J. B. Hall, Mr. George Pilcher, Miss Mackie, Cojanel H. J. 
Jame^ Mr. G. K. Patel, Mr. B. P. Bhatt, Ueut-ColoneE W. H. Jones, 
Mr. John W. Slone, Mr. H. Meae«k, Mr. H. K. Sadler, MUs Ommancy, 
.Mr. Syed M. Sayidulla, Mr. J, H. Carpcoicr, Mr, M. Qadir, Miss Marten, 
Mr. David Woodford, and Mr. F. H. Brown, Hon. Serretary, 

The Ciisitsuis; My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,—It is mot necessary 
for me to introduce to you Sir Patrick Cadcll, who is going to read his paper 
on “ The Accession of the Princes to Federation.” He is well known, and 
had a highly distinguished career in the Bombay Presidency, and later was 
President of the Cnuneil of Junagadh State, so that from different points of 
view he has been able to judge of these questions for himself. 

(The paper was then read.) 

The Chaixiun: [ think we shall all agree that we bas‘c heard a very 
comprehensive paper by Sir Patrick Cadcll. I find myself very nearly in 
agreement—I say very nearly—with many points which he has brought 
forward. He has raised the fascinadng question of what were the preose 
motives that induced the Princes to make their famous offer of entry into 
Federation. I like the question because it is a highly speculative one, and 
questions are always much more intercSEicig than practical ones. 

I take it that one of the answers to the proposition is to look at the map of 
India. It » extremely difficult to sec how for very long that particular dis- 
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tribudon of unite and govcrnmcnis could go on in India withotic a very 
much do!$cr tic than cjiste ac presenL 1 invoke the old and familiar quwdon 
of die Cussoms against whkb the Princes have eomtandy proteited-tbai 
o( being in a position of having to pay time Customs through iheir iubjectis, 
and at the same time having no voice in the diatribtitjoa o\ the money itselL 
I quiw ag^Tt with many who coDicnd that the advicOBes they get Iroin the 
seciirity of the army is really A paytnciit ill hind for these Customs con¬ 
tributions made by theJr own subjects. But I suppose that dominant in 
their maiives at least was the feeling that in discussions and negotiations 
with the Government of India they had not really tbe authority which they 
would have liked to have, and that if they became pan of the Government 
themselves, their pmidoa woold be very much strengthened, and also the 
very legitimate ambition which they naturally had to take part in the general 
a&irs of dw GovcnuticBi of India- 

Our lecturer has commented oo the danger pointed out tn the Pfinm by 
their kgal advisers—a danger of which they arc comcicnis theinsdvcs—that 
the tendency of fedcradona elsewhere has been of a centralizing character, 
that more and more the constituent units have got to yield more of their 
authority up to tlie Ccniial Government. No doubt this U true, but the 
Indian Federation, as both its opponents and snppnriers agree, is unique in 
ihe world. I am inclined to think that the very fact which has been urged 
against Federation of the differcDt character of the unite—that some arc 
governed on democraik principles and some governed by the Princes—that 
very fact would tend at least to delay for a long rime any mrt of incfcasc of 
that tendency which has been observed in other fedcrationSk Indeed, 1 have 
always regarded it as one of the advantages of Federation in [ndia that these 
unite were of a different character, because they would bring out of didf 
cMcrent experience much of vattie to the Cknteal Govcnimeni by the mere 
fact that they were governed in different ways- It is a matter of mere guest- 
w-ork what the future is going to bring forth, and it U rash even to c^prw 
an Opinion on such a subiect, but it is quite probable that the States wiU for 
a Jong time mainiain their position and authority as contrasted with the 
Provinces. No doubt democratic government is an admirable ihing^ but it 
docs develop certain unfortunate cviii and vim which has caused it m be 
superseded in mimy of the countries of Europe. 

Another point I would like say a word upon is that of indis-idnal 
rtpresentation of what the lecmrer calk the middle States. That is rather 
an interesting pointt and I agree with the lecturer that ic would have been 
an advantage if ibis could have been effcctcdt without the construction of 
too large a cerurid body. 1 think that it was suggested at the first Round- 
Table Conference that ai the powers that wm to be granted ta die Central 
Govertitnent were limited—certainly Umited in comparison with the great 
powers to be exerdsed by the provinces and Statju—it would be much better 
to have a correspondingly smal l body, and that tJwc should be a single 
Chamber which would be quite competent to keep the executive in order« 
and w^ould have a range of activity sufficient to occupy ite time. That^ of 
coursCt ^ you will remembcTj was strongly advocated by Sir Akbar 
Hydari. 
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That idea, pulsed aw^j partly because Bridih India had an amichment to 
an Asscrnbly and pajrdy because the Princes themsdves felt very stiutigly 
what the lecturer has said that they would giet very itnall representarioo; 
in faet^ they feared that the rcpresentaricKn of die great Staler would be too 
dominant in this diet. Therefore the diet was superseded by the subsequent 
scheme of two Chambers—the As^mbly and the Coundl of State* The 
Princes were accorded represenudon of 40 per cent, of the total in the 
Upper and 3J per cent, in the Lower Chamber* While thus the two 
Chambers were more or less equal in authority^ the balance of nutnbers was 
given to the Lower Chatnber. tf diipuies were to be settled by joint scssiorii, 
it was felt that where the decisions were very closely cootested^ the view of 
the elected Assembly should prevail. Again if the middle Princes were 
separately elected and the Assembly grew in sbee^ you ran the risk of 
getting very large and unwieldy Chambers. Everybody Js agreed from 
the point of view of carrying on administration and criticism that a smaller 
House is the becKT* There was pressure^ as you sce^ on both sides^ and 
if you had given full representation to the middle Princes in the Upper 
Chambcri you would then have expanded the representation in the Lower 
Chamber. The Federal authority has only a limited range of duty and 
audiorityi and it became csscnual In one way or anoilicr to limit the siae of 
the Chambers. When Parliaincnts arc large in numbers and with limited 
fnnetionsp they generally tend to become mischievous. So it was on some 
general considcratioD of that kind that unforturtately we came m the con¬ 
clusion that it was not possible to give that full representation to the middle 
Princes which certainly on general grounds nne would have desired. 

I must admire die skill with which the lecturer having mid uj that 
paramountry must be paramount, intimaied he was dissatisfied with the 
definition and proccecM graocfuUy to past on to another subject. He 
suggests that before FedtratiDn there should be a certain standard of 
admWstraiion. I am not at aU sure what ii a good or bad standard of 
admimstrarion, because our views differ so wi^ly. Some people like 
, efficiency and some do not, I think if you were to suggest to possibly 
Ji reluctant States that before they acceded and draded what the terms W'cre 
on which they would accede, there should be an inquiry bunched into their 
inicrnal adrainistrauon to sec whether it was good or bad, there would be 
a steady rcfiiu] on the part of those States to move forward in the dirixrion 
of Federation. 1 am indlfitd 10 think that the very suggestion of it would 
indicate to them that Federation was a very djuigicrous system which implied 
interfercDce with their own internal administratjon. 

We know that the questiofi of paramountcy, by which ! mean the control 
exercised by the Viceroy as the nepresentative of the King^EmpcTor over 
the Princes, may to some eactent change its characier when a Federal 
Government is established, ft seems to me that it is even mare important 
than it was before—anyhow, quite as important—that there shodd be this 
hec and intimate consultation among the Princes* and that the greater 
Stales should be fully represented in ihtte Councils. 

1 shoidd like to say finally that I am very much mdebted to the lecturer 
for having put an immensely complicated subject inin such a few words 
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with stich point and with such clearnew that 1 think even thoic who were 
not ixmillif with the iuhject beforehaod wtU get a ^-ery good idea of what 
wme of the chief ptohlcms are cotiiKtttd with the entry of the Priijces into 
F«lcranon+ 

Slf WiixiAK Barton: Om point kis not betn inched upon by iht 
lecturer, and that U the States coming into Fedefadon arc exp^ted to 
operate as a salrty-valvo in die very coniplicaicd piece of conjotutianal 
machinery which Bridsb staiesmcn have evolved for the future Goveroment 
of India. As the lecturer has said, most of the Stats, and pafiicularly the 
bigger States, arc morally bound to come in. The spectre of parattiountcy 
does deter some of thori; they a situadcn in which you have an 

udma'democratic Viceroy on the one hand and or the other a ■Congress 
prepared to be sweetly reasonable on condition that the Viceroy should 
utilize paramountcy to hasten democracy in the States. It is a very bve issue, 
and t feel sure the Bniish Qovcrimxm will make an endeavour to meet the 
Princes on the point as far as possible. 

As regards this question of a safety-valve, the alignment oi parUes in the 
new F^eradnn is of iatefcst. I think most people will agree that the 
Congress will have a working majority at all events, so far as the Britiik 
Indian contingent ts concerned. Congress policy U to dissoli'c the British 
connection. Those who wbh to maintain it—^thc Mos!etm„ the Europea rui 
the Ang^o-IndianSt and perhaps a small handful of Modcsaics—will form 
the OpposidoiL. Let it be imdersiood that the Opposition consusti mainly 
of Moslcrm— 3 a out of 250. How will the Prinoes" leprescntadves fit into a 
political mosaic of ihat hind? I think it Is not generally realised that the 
States are almost entirely Hindu. Hi ndns will be 9® out of the 115 rtpreaenta- 
dvts of the Stales iti the Fedcratioh. Is it likely that the Hindu rcpriseiita- 
tives from the Siaiei will forget seven rentunes of Moslem domination, 
which none of them liked very much> and work with die Moalcms against 
their co-retigionisisl They will not always firid each other's society congenial. 

Then there is the question of grouping in the States themselves. We have 
23 Moslems, 58 Hindus, and 5 Sikhs. Of these Hindus, 48 are Bajputj and 
lb Mahrattas, which means that the Mahrattas and kajputs between them 
have two-thir^ of the representadon of the States that matter very mudi. 
With iheir prestige and their numerfcal superiority the major indurnce of 
the States in the Federation should lie with them* Most of you will 
remember that two centurks ago the fate of India practically lay in the 
hands of the Mahrattas and the Rajputs, If they had oombined then, if 
instead of the Mahrattas carrying on a war ^ rouimrrce to compel the 
Rajputs to accept their ovcriordship, the two jj^eat races had combined^ 
they mighi have built up a Hindu Empire which would in al) probobility 
be in ejdstettce today. Now it looks as if Providence has again pnt inlo the 
hands of these two great peoples the obligation to come to a great decision 
tn the inierests of India. Will the feud impede the proecssP I see no 
reason why it should be reviv^ so long as the British connection taita. 
There will be many diSEculdes in the way, but if the Mahrattas and Rajputs 
give a lead to the rest of the States the problem should be solved. There 
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will be dUEoiltics, 1 and icalaixsie^ and if thot icndenctes pfevjil» then 
I am afraid the prophecy of various Ministers and cf his lam Highness ihe 
Jam Sahib, to ’whkh the lecturer has referred, will be justified. If they 
stand together* there is no reason why it should be. 

A strong alliance hetwem the leading States Is the absolute essential, and, 
as our chaiiman and also the lecturer have mentionedp what they need to 
make that alliance effective is some form of confederatiQii among themselves 
—a lorm of Federation in which perhaps all the States except the very 
minute ones will be ifitmsted and representrd and have a chance of 
Lnfluendng policy. And if there could be such an instrument ol policy, 1 
feel sure that it would be able tn exert a very stratig moral influenoe on the 
States themselves and would help to ensure that the adminisiradDn of all 
the States was up to a reasonable standard; and at the same dme it should 
help the Hindu representadves of the Stales to come to some reasonable 
agreemenr with the opposition in the Federal Assembly. 

A strong unified policy' is absolutely essentialp and the most mipoitaiit 
point in that policy ts^ 1 think, the maintenance of the British connection 
If that goesj everything goes. What alone can maintain it is an ccanomic 
partnership between Britain and India. Congress will, by attacking British 
commercial interests, endeavour to break the British connection; it h up to 
the Princes to prevent them. They have sutiered and have been heavily 
penalized by the tariff policy of Congress- they will now have an oppor¬ 
tunity of challenging that policy both as regards the States and India as a 
whole. I( the Princes work together, if they combincp I do not see why 
they should lose their identity. If they work at cross purposes, if they do 
not support the paramount: Power, then there is no reason why the para¬ 
mount Power should support them. They will disappear Erom the maps 
whether the British Empire will go with them or not is another question. 

Lord Lajuisgton : Let me first express my pleasure at being here ihis 
afternoon to listen to my old friend of Bombay days. Sir Patrick Cadcll. 
I have been fortunate to listen to his paper, and we have been fortunate to 
have in the chair Lord Peel* who has been so thoroughly versed tn Indian 
affairs and administration. Sir Patrick Cadcirs paper la very undogmatic 
as to the future, and very naturally so in these days of change. We have 
only to look at countries of Europe* Germany and Italy* and even ibe 
United States Co see that changes are taking place in the charactcrisdcs of 
the peoples of those countries. What will be the effect on India if they 
become subject to psychological changes? Take, for instance, the caste 
system. Has it broken down permaiiently* or if we were m leave India* 
would it be again a recognized custom amongst the Inclbn people? These 
arc questions which must affect the welfare of the Indian States tbemsdve. 
Not long ago I was trying to find out whether there was any distinct 
preference by people who wished to live in she Indian States or in British 
India. 1 could never find any distinct choke for the one or the other; and 
it seems lo me that in those changes which are taking place artiongst the 
human races of the world there 11 less LilceHhood to be a change in India 
where they already have a system of kingship. A benevolent autocracy 
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being «3 long de^nocrotic priiieiple^ are less likely to make 

mro^di^ or, on tbc mher hand, a tysicm of rule that has %o long prevailed 
is unlikely Eo dcgcneiatc into a dictatnrsbip that requires to be protected by 
guards and ocher devices, as is the ease in Europe. On the contrary, in 
India the Princes are ruling with the consent and aflecdoci of ihdr own 
people* 

h ieems to me miMt probable that our Lunented frkndj the late Jam 
Sahibs estimate of twenty years for the States, is qiaiic wTong. It is far 
more likely that the Indian Princm will be maintained foe many generations 
to comei and that there will be no violent change or any desire to be mcor- 
porated in British India. I admit it is a very diffitult quesdon ai regards 
the internal economy of the States and ihcEr reladonsKip with the Govern¬ 
ment of [ndia as to Gustoms, railways^ posts^ and so on, arc all very intricate 
quesdons, very diMoih to deal wUh; and this may be an obstacle to the 
IndiiJi States surviving as separate enddes. The scnallcr States, Sir Patrick 
CadcU mcndoncd—20Q odd—should form a strong confederacy amongst 
themsetves and so be able to resist any pressure that may come b-om outside. 

Sir Stuaht FaAsi:i t When 1 came m hear thk paper I thought how inter¬ 
esting it would be if wc had a Ruling Prince present, who U faced at this 
moment with the didieiilty of framing his own agreement of accession, to 
give tis, if he would, his comments on Sir Patrick's paper. I, of course, 
cannot say what is in the minds of Princes generally, but 1 do happen to 
have many friends amongst them, and to have heard some of these points 
discussed. For Instance, as to the origin of Federation, historians, wha are 
apt to write that things happen in the way which reason dictated, will 
probably record that the Princes acceded because they wished to take a share 
in the government of a Federated India and put a united India before 
all other considcrationsH It may, of coursct be so in some instances; but 1 
am sure that in the case of a large number of Princes, when they ask theni:^ 
selves why they supported the Idea, the reply would be: Well, we did not 
at first quite understand whai Federation meam. We did not grasp that it 
meant the samiice of certain of our ioverdga r^gh^:s which we have to 
surrender into a common pool for the sake of what ia supposed to be a 
cummon inxefcst and arnbition; but we did understand that it w^ai the wish 
of Government that it should take place, and onr leaders, many of them the 
ckvcfcst men amongst ns, said it was a good thing for ns, and so wc find 
ourselves now committed to it.*" 

Again, 35 to the reasons which may keep diem out of it, 1 cannot believe 
that fear of pammounicy k one which rally affects many of the PrinceSp 
Surely, paiomountcy, if wc look at the way in which It has worked any 
time in the last twenty-five years, is a bogey in so far as it k represented to 
be a danger of the Government of India depriving the States of their rights 
and Status. Aj a matter of fact, paramountcy has been cxcrebed by the 
Government of India only with the greatest reloctancc-^too often with 
undue delay and only to save a Prince from the ruin which might otherwise 
have overtaken him. In theh hearts the Princea know this, and so far 
from fearing paramoimicy if they enter the Federation, may they not rather 
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Kiy to dicmscK-cs it b the oiw thbg we am look to for pf otectioti ^gaimt the 
po$iible cncroachniexit of an unfriendly Federal Govemn^t? Taking note 
of how the Congress Party regards the Indian States^ we can rdy upon the 
Crown's observance of our treaties and the defensive reserve of power behind 
the Crown^ denoted by the icmi paramonnicyi'' which we know has been 
used in the psc never to destroy, but always to preserve. 

The general danger which, I think, many of the Princes fear is the change 
in the naxtire of their rulcj even w^hen their houses are put In ordff. by the 
demDcradzing of theix Slates^ not so much from pressure by the Federal 
Government as from the march of events. A Ruling Prince will have to 
send representatives to the Chamber^ to take part in the Government of the 
great Indian continenL When those men go back to that Staic^ is it corv 
ceivable that they will not then demand to exerctse in their own State some¬ 
thing of the democratic powers wdiich they are exerdsing for India? They 
wUi^ and the Fhoces know and fear, as any of us would do^ that the natiire 
of their personal mlc, however benevolent, fimst inevitably change very 
rapidly indeed with the spread of democratic ideas in India under the new 
system. With regard to the special problems involved^ if I imagine my selfp 
for example, in one of the Kathiaw^ar States with which Sir Fairick Cadell 
is so familiar^ one with a big port and a huge rcs'cnue from the Customs^ ] 
should find it dMficdt to answer this question! [s It w&ith my while 10 
accedc if, as I rccagni^e, tinder the piiiidplcs of Federatioo my Customs 
reveoue in whole or Ln pan must pass under Federal managementf^^ That 
is the sort of individual ditficuliy which is facing many of the Princes, and 
commands our sympathy. They now understand that they have to make 
the sacrifice of some of their sovereign rights. Some of those they may be 
prepared to pool, but E fancy in many cases the importanoc they attach for 
historical and financial reasons to certain of those rights wPl present a hard 
problem to solve when they sit down to draft the actual agreement of 
accession which must come into existence before they form part of the 
Federatiom 

Mr. C. A. RiNCAto: I am afraid I am very much handicapped in making 
a speech on this subject by the fact that for the last seven years ! have been 
living abroad and serving as consul; hut during my service in India 1 w'as 
for eleven years in close corinectloji with the Political Ekpartment, It was 
my good fortune that I should meet and becorne fnendly with several of 
the Princes, both in the Bombay Presidency and in Central India, and I shall 
confine myself to telling you two storks told me by them which I think 
will illustrate one the pessimistk and the other the optimisdc side of events 
held by two of their Princes. One day when E was ^ylng as a guest 
of one of the most dkiinguishDdp moat abk, and most charming of them, 
we were driving together some way out of his capiul town, and I said to 
him casualty; "What do you think of the future of India? Don’t you 
think that the Congress and the exiremists generally are trying to ^rap your 
State?" He replied: Most certainly they aH ndk about it and publicly 
express their in^eniion to do it wEien they get a ehance.^' And he said^ 
pointing to an open ground^ " On that plain my ancestor^ with the whole 
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of his troopip met the Mogul Empiic, was defeated and died. ThcrCi too> 

I shall try lo Mve my State and die for its Independence/' 

On another occasion p at the Willingdon Club in Bombayp [ was talking tu 
another great Prince^ whom I may also claim as a friend, for I was born in 
his territories, I said: "What will you do when they try to scrap your 
Stated" He said j " Mr^ Kincaid^ I have in my forts R$. jo crores^ not your 
beasdy paper montyj but silver rupees. If they try lo scrap my Stale my 
armies will cross the lamna. Tlie treaties my aneestars entered inio with 
the English people I shall keep, but not when you cease to cKcrciM rule in 
India,” I said: ** But you will be defeated at once fay the Indian Army." 
He said: ■*' With my 30 crorcs of tilvcr rupees I shall soon wio the Indiaii 
Army on my side, and I shall get myself crowned Emperor/’ You will, 
in fact, Maharaia Sahib, be the ivcw Yudishtbira,” " YeSp” he said; 1 
shall be Samrat of Bbaraikhand (emperor of Hindustan)," 1 said t ** i hope 
your wishes may be fulfilled," But unfortunately death daim«l him before 
the oppormnicy arose, I would only say this, in condusipii^ that I regard 
the Federation of the Princes and the India Bill with the ardent hope that it 
will be a success, tempered with very grave doubts that it teill be a complete 
failure. 

Sir Patiigi Cadell : First of all, I would reply id out of che chairmiui's 
very kindly criildsm^ He spoke abom the unwisdom of luving any 
standard of examinadon for the States to fcdcraie, 1 did not mean any 
sevm standard, [ may say that this was not my own idea, but was suggested 
to me by a friend in India from one of the States. Plerhips I could make 
ibis dear to you by a simple comparison. You know that nearly all the 
public schools of England have a eommon entrance ocaminadon, the same 
examination for all the boys, and they have lo undergo that examination 
before they go to die public scbaol, after whitb there is no further cxaniina. 
tion. It is very much jimplcr if you have a standard Lke that before inaicad 
of after cotry, as a nreasary qualification, I do not suggest any searching 
its^ but the provision of such elenaeotary safeguards as an iodependcbi 
judiciary, and also tome limitation of the Ruler's powers of spending the 
whole rcveniM of the State on himself, I need hardly say that that sUndard 
has b«n reached in the great majority of the States already. Also t do think 
^at It is undesirable and perhaps undignified to go to the States and say, 
“Do i^lige us by coming into Federation.” ft would be preferable to get 
the State# to apptKiate (hat it mil be an honour to take part in the Govern- 
meat of rnd-ia. 

With reference w what Sir William Barton said, I think It is rather beyond 
the ^pe ol my pper to discuss all that is going to happen after Federation, 
^cularly as regards the disdncUon beween Muhammadan and Hindu 
State*. ]| IS easy to surmise, hut it U dilHcult to give it a name. 

With regard to the mentation of the smaller Sates, the chairman 
rightly pointed out the objeciioos to too unwieldly a House. My point was 
that, if you enlarge the Council uf State so as to allow much larger individual 
representauon of the States, even then the Upper House would be eonskkr- 
ahly unaLer than the Lower Hou«. Under the new Federation the two 
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Houses would sit (Ogetha^ whcji they disagree and decide by a majorit)^ of 
both HfHiscs. Thai really puts the power almost entirely ia dw hands of the 
Lower House; and this^ though 1 did not mcaiion it, is a minor grievance of 
the Rulers that, though in the CouncU of State they have a Urger proportion 
of represcDtalion than they have in the Lower Hnuse, they will be entirely 
outvoted when the two Houses come together. 

] am gbd to hfar Sir Sttiaxt Fraser enapkasiie the sacrifice involveil on 
the Rulers by their entry into Federation. 1 think some people are inclined 
to blame^ and no doubt more will blaine in future, the Rulers for their 
hcritadon. But it is undoubted that they are going to give up a great deal 
of their powder by such entry, and though it may be true to say that they 
wonld have had to give it up in the long run in any case, they would not 
have had to do so tor at least another gcneratioiL 1 hope that, when you 
hear the States being blamed, you will remember this renunciation and this 
risk. Personally, 1 dunk that risk it wcuth running, and I earnestly hope 
the States will ^so think so and undergo iL I, persanalliyf hope and belike 
that the States will survhtr, but the future h certainly doubtful far ihcm^ 
Like MXn Kincaid, 1 was mysdf born in an Indian State, and 1 am as anxious 
as be and many others arc about their continuance. Bui it seems now too 
late to coitsider any altcmativc. India Is committed to Federation, and the 
only manner in which that Federation can be worked successfully and safely 
is by the Rulers agreeing to enter it. 

Sir Malcolm Sryos : 1 think we ean congratulate ourselves on having had 
a most unusually Interesting discussion, and T rise to propose a vote of 
thanks to the author of the paper and the chaiftnan. 

I had been studying ihc map of India for a gocKi many years, bur two 
things ] realized for Em time when travelling in India itself were the 
great importance of the Indian States, and the absence in most cases of any 
marked boundaries^ geographical or racial, betw^een them and the British 
provinces. [ do not intend to enlarge on the history of the States^ hui It is 
rather ioteresting to think of the dUferenc w^ays in which they might have 
come into closer reladans with British India. I think it is not a gcDcralJy 
known fact that when an Ind^in Legislative Council was first set up:^ the 
Raja (as he then was) of Patiala was a member of it. It was felt, however^ 
not to be the best line ol development to introduce Ruling PrLnoes as mem¬ 
bers of the old Legislative Councils of those days. On the whole, there was 
rather a tendency to keep the States and British India apart. It is not very 
much more than twenty ycar^ since subjects of the Suites have been eligible 
for admission to the Indian Civil Scrvicjc. All sorts of influences have been 
tending to push India towards a greater unity. Some of you will remember 
a very able ami sinisEcr pamphlet published in the days of Lord Mlnto, 
entitled “ Choose^ ye Princeer* I do not think for a moment the Princijs 
Were frightened by that warning, but it set some of them thinkings and 
Indian Princes* jusdy proud of their inheritance and their race* began to 
reflect on their position in India and have become increasingly unwilUng to 
set themselves m opposition to what the majority of educated Indiam felt to 
be the beat line of development for their counU7 as a who[e« Then there 
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were other pouible iiiod?ei to induce them toivord Federation, and, as we 
have been remioded, there axe very itnpartant ootuideratiniM on the other 
tide whkh make them fed that they have a great deal to lotc. 1 am not 
going to veniuie to etpieu an opinion » to which cotinc they are liidv 
to take. 

It ia a particular pleasure to move a vole of thanks to Sir Patrick CadcU 
as a very old friend of mine, and I had the privilege of serving under Lord 
Ped during his two spells of office as Secretary of State for India, and 
always found him very tdeiani of my inermitka. Wc are grateful to Sir 
Patrick for coming to Icoure and to Jkwd Fed for coming to preside, and 
for tdliag us a great deal we did not know that was of intense interest at u 
why exactly the final plans of the Contdtutioa have taken the form they 
have. I beg to mave a vote ol 


AN ARTIST’S IMPRESSIONS OF HYDERABAD STATE* 
By Mrs, MAUcuiaiTE Milwari> 

Last spring J had the good fortune to visit Hyd^abad State. I 
went there to make a oollectioa in sculpture of the heads of 
aboriginal tribes. The oldest and most Interesting arc to be found 
in the Deccan. To realize my ohjeci I went to many parts of the 
State, which has an area nearly one and a half times that of 
England and Wales. 1 can do no justice in a short time to its 
history, its old walled cities, its fortresses, its rivers, or its wonder¬ 
ful temples. In art treasures as in so much else it stands first 
among the Indian States, possessing as it does the incomparable 
Ellora and Ajanta caves. 

I have decided to try only to give you a few impressions of the 
city of Hyderabad and its neighbourhood. It was founded in 
1589 by Muhammad Kuli, the fifth Kutb Shahi king, and W'as 
first named Bhagnagar. From the time, in 1687, when the for¬ 
tress of Golconda was stormed by the great Aurangzeb it was in 
the hands of the Moguls dll the first Nizam made it his capital. 
The city proper is situated on the right bank of the Musi River, 
surrounded by old walls enclosing about six miles by three miles, 
with thirteen entrance gates, but one docs not notice them much. 
The city has now spread out to at least sixteen square miles, while 
the municipal jurisdiction extends to fifty-three square miles. It 
has a populadon of roughly 467,000, and is the fourth largest city 
in India, and sixth in the Empire. The distances one has to travel 
to pay visits in Hyderabad are amazing; it Is quite usual to drive 
fifteen miles to a dinner party. 

I stayed at the Rocklands Guest-house, under an immense red 
rock which burnt me by night and by day, and is very typical of 
the Deccan, land of rocks. Opposite my house were the public 

* Record of a social meeting of tnernbers of the East India Association 
held on October ^o, with Stf Rcfdnald Gbticy, x.c.i.e., c.s.t,, m the Chair 
and Rai Bahadur M. B. Sethi as host, The lecture was illustrated by lantern 
ifiewa. 
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gardens. Inside is a small aoo, dgcrs swimming In a pool; the 
museum, a cKarming little building with two open wings; a 
lovely lotus pond; and a fine Town Hail, where 1 had the privi¬ 
lege of hearing a speech from Dr. Mackenzie, Principal of the 
Osmania University. Later I called upon him and was most 
delightfully welcomed and shown a raised plan of the new uni¬ 
versity. There arc twenty-four acres of ground, and the plan 
includes women s quarters, stadium, and a museum. It is a great 
vision of the future to be realized in about fifteen years. The 
language of instrucDon is Urdu, and this is the first university in 
India to make a vernacular instead of English the medium. 

Let me take you into the old city of Hyderabad across the 
river. There is only a trickle of water now, but a raging torrent 
after the rains. I am told that when great visitors arc expected 
a sluice-gate is opened and the river is made beaudful. It is a 
great wide stretch running between very unique parapet walls, 
crenellated like batdements. Well -1 aid-out public gardens run 
along between it and the imposing Osmania Hospital built in 
Saracenic style. On the opposite side of the river is the City High 
School, and next to it the High Courts, which is for me the roost 
beautiful building in modern Hyderabad, and makes an unfor¬ 
gettable picture in the changing evening lights with reflections in 
the river. 

The old bridge Purana Pol belongs to the Hyderabad of 300 
years ago. As I drive over the river the traffic is suddenly 
stopped, shnll police whistles arc heard, there is great bustle and 
wc are all beckoned into side roads. His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam is passing in his smart litdc car with three beautiful 
daughters m brilliant saris on the way for his daily visit to his 
mother. The saris of Hyderabad are the most colourful 1 have 
ever seen: ruby reds, peacock blues, embroidered with gold. 

Wc emerge from the side road and, crossing the great river, 
go under an archway to the city. There is a curved road beyond 
the arch. Whenever I get out of my car to take photographs the 
police come to my aid, keep off the cyclists, and generally pro 
tcct me. Everybody stares—it is evidently strange to see a woman 
on foot. There is a stream of people selling various wares; 
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camels pass laden, tittle zatakas (decorated carts) and always 
cycles are in the picture, for everyone seems to ride a bicycle in 
Hyderabad! 

Further on are the four gates called the Char Kaman, built in 
1593 over four toads to opposite ends of the city. The one I go 
through is called Machlj Kaman, arch of the hsh-^ badge of 
high rank, I do not know why. In the very centre of the city is 
the beautiful Char Minar, a massive square composed of four 
minarets 180 feet high. Four roads radiate from the base. The 
picture of this building is on the Hyderabad coinage, for there arc 
two monies here: British Government, and Hyderabad, which is 
worth a little less. It may be complicated but is necessary to have 
some of each. This part of the city is 300 years old, soon, alas! to 
be demolished and rebuilt under town planning improvements. 
Little bazaars line each road. Here are the fiower stalls where 
jasmine and roses divorced from stem and leaf are turned into 
beads, and strung into magnificent heavy scented garlands, with 
festoons and pendants twisted with dnscl. A street at right angles 
is the old bracelet street. The poorest in Hyderabad can wear 
rubies and diamonds! Skilled workmen sit in rows in tiny open 
shops with a charcoal brazier in front of each, putting hot scaling' 
wax, bits of coloured glass and dabs of gold on to many'Sized 
hoops. The effect is charming. 

But picturesque Hyderabad is changing rapidly. A splendid 
publication reports the progress of the Hyderabad City Improve¬ 
ment Board, 1933-4. The President is the heir, Prince Moazzam 
Jah Bahadur. These improvements comprise the development of 
open spaces (which twelve years ago were paddy Helds) to build a 
greater Hyderabad. I visited a model village. There arc wide 
roads and modem houses, built round squares with playtng-Hcld, 
pavilion, and swings in the middle. There are four different 
types of houses, to be rented from Rs. 1 to Rs. to per month. The 
scheme is to build 3,000 at least. They arc cleverly planned round 
a verandah with enclosed yards, modem and airy, yet respecting 
old purdah customs. 

The picturesque bazaars and slums are all condemned. New 
model houses, drainage, and open spaces have turned them into 
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health resorts. There is no more fear of plague and epidemic, as 
in the days of mud huts. Next time I visit the city there will be 
a new line of shops with arcades radiating from the beautiful old 
Char Minar. Forty-so’cn acres of slums in this vicinity alone have 
been cleared, half the area has been made into open spaces, and 
w-tde roads and drains constructed; neat model houses line each 
side of the roads. 

The rules and regulations of the city forbid the taking of 
photographs of the palaces of the Nizam. The buildings of the 
Chaumahala Palace arc very handsome, and I walked round the 
courtyard. The palace of the Maharaja Sir Kishen Pershad, Presi¬ 
dent of the Council, is of great size and has an old-world look. 
Nawab Salar Jung’s magnificent rambling old palace being hidden 
in buildings and trees cannot be photographed. I sisited his 
unique collccdoo of Eastern and Western ohfets d'art —pictures, 
marbles, and, best of all, books of miniatures, f was amazed to 
sec black and white swans in the courtyard fountains. A very 
original wooden house belonging to the Nawab is full of queer 
corners and lovely wood’-eax^'ing, 

I struggled up to the top of the Char Minar to see if I could get 
a better view of this crowded city. It is a masterpiece of Kutb 
Shahi architecture. When 1 mounted up the very narrow stair 
between old chunam walls, passing a little mosque halfway, I was 
appalled to find at the very top only a little band of ornamental 
leaves between myself and destruction. Not to be defeated. 1 
went down on my hands and knees, as I dared not stand, and 
crawled round with the dust and the birds to obtain my coveted 
view. Gokonda fortress and the palace of Faluknama (where great 
visitors stay) made landmarks in the distance. The Mecca Musjtd 
close by also looked wonderful from above. It is 225 feet long 
and holds 10,000 worshippers. At the side, jutting out, is a 
corridor containing the tombs of all the Nizams and their families. 
Hyderabad is full of mosques; it is a city of minarets. The 
Jumna Musjid, one of the old ones, is completely hidden and 
hard to find. The most elaborate and handsome of the mosques 
IS Ac Mushirahad outside the city; Acre is a courtyard and old 
wall all round, and the decoration is striking. 
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From my point of vantage I can sec Husain Saga^ which 
divides Hyderabad ftotn ScctmclcrabadK Where formerly there 
was only waste ground there is now a park for the people. I drive 
along the great dam almost daily; it is 2,500 yards long* and in the 
sunset light is one of my most vivid recollections of Hyderabad. 
Khairatabad is on the other side of itj a residential quarter where 
the Crown Prince lives* Secunderabad is the largest oiilJtary station 
In India. Bolaram is merged into it and is a healthy quarter in 
which to hve. Quite outside the city on the Banjara road many 
residential houses arc being built in very modern styles. It 13 a 
desolate rocky region* lately opened up, with superb views of 
Hyderabad city, its lakes of water and blue hills in the distance. 
These tanks arc a great beauty m the landscape. Mir Alam wth a 
dam of eight miles long was the first drinking-water rescrvoir. 
Osman Saga* the overflow* is most picturesque. Now a new dam 
has been constructed at Gundypet which cost millionsH It is a vast 
lake with a beautiful; garden where it is the fashion to give dinner 
parties in the moonlight. It makes an oasis in a desert, for all 
around is a strange wild country arid and bare, without so much 
as a blade of cultivation, and except for a group of experimental 
dairy and poultry farms, not a singte human dwelling: nothing 
but rocks of fantasric shapes. 

Golconda lies between Hyderabad and Gandipet. This fortress 
has a large place in the history of the terrible fighting that occurred 
in the Deccan. One only has to look at Golconda and the for* 
tresses of Bidar, GoJbarga, Daulatabad, to realize how every man's 
hand was turned against his neighbour in those days* Gokonda 
was cotistTUCtcd by chc Raja of Warangal, afterwards ceded to the 
Bahmani kings, and in 1512 became the capital of the vast 
kingdom oE the Kutb Shahis^ There are three miles of walls 
around it oE strong crenellated stone with eighty-seven bastions at 
the angles, and some of the old guns are still there. Of the eight 
gateways and drawbridges four are still in use^ There are seven 
lines of wall, one inside the other; my first vici^* of this staggered 
me; it is beyond imaginaaon. I climbed up and up one sunset, 
up the r,ooo steps to the seventh heaven, through the gatc^vays of 
the seven walls, with moats all around me. The Banjara pee at 
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the bottom by which 1 entered, with rooms for guards everywhere, 
had high teak gates studded with sharp-pointed iron spikes to 
prevent the elephants from battering them down. 

The old buildings inside the fort arc all in ruins, a mass of 
palaces and mosques. There is an old deep well; the steps are 
roughly paved and it is hard work to dimb. I reached the 
summit by various gateways and stairs and picturesque ruined 
defences. On the very top is the ruin of the twostorted barah- 
dan, a cleancd-up, whitewashed palace, quite out of keeping, 
where lunch partio are often ^vcn. There arc great views of 
Hyderabad and the bills and rocks. There is a huge boulder 
even on the very top of Golconda. These rocks axe terrible, they 
strike tenor bto my soul. Fantastic shapes of prehistoric animals 
and men, uncouth, unbalanced, masses posed in the air, they 
look as if they must fall at any moment—^dic sports ground of 
giants who bad forgotten to put away their playthings. 

At the foot of Golcdnda arc the tombs of the Kutb Shahi king;s 
who had fought so desperately and arc now lying peacefully in a 
shady garden of fruit trees. They are almost all alike; the most 
striking is the tomb of Kuh Kutb Shahi, founder of Hyderabad. 
It is t68 feet high, and there is a unique gallery bertween the 
square and the domes. All are built of beautiful black basalt or 
green ^one, and the ^pe of the domes is peculiar to these 
tombs. 

In like manner at the foot of Bidar fortress there arc many 
tombs. They are of earlier kings than the Golconda dynasty. 
The Barid Shahi kings lie in one place west of Bidar, while be 
twelve tombs of the Bahmani kings arc the most remarkable. 
They all consist of the same square buildings with bulbous domes, 
but one has a facade of blue tiles, very beaudfu] in colour, and 
another is a famous painted tomb unique in India and a noted 
place of study for the reason that it is covered with so many kinds 
of Persian script, all in gold on a bright background. 

Bidar fortress is in itsdf a poem; yet that does not seem at all 
the way to describe such solid masses of sandstone walls! it 
appears that the stone used was soft and easy to work when bnt 
cut and hardened In the process of time, but it is now like iron. 
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It was b^gun in 1436 by a Bahmani king, Ahmad Shah, who 
sacked Waiangal. Eight dmea it was besieged and never taken 
because of the strength of its defences; then a great military 
stroke by Auningzcb in the year 1656 placed it under the Moguls, 
undl the coming of the Nizams, when it had to surrender widi 
the rest of the Deccan forts. 

There is a solid drop of 30D feet on two sides of the fortress:; it 
looks even higher, Bastions add to the effect of height with the 
old guns still in place, guns of a forgotten age inlaid with designs 
and highly polished. There are line upon line of defences, in 
most places a triple moat and four walls, all crenellated, rismg 
ever higher and higher. Walking along the battlements one re¬ 
quires very little imaginadon to people them as they used to be. 
There are holes For pouring boiling oil on the im'adcr, man-holes 
for guns, old stone receptacles for gunpowder. ^Theie are moats, 
drawbridges, secret underground passages connecting the whole, 
and remains of an amazing water supply which circulated round 
the battlements. The palaces and zenanas are more ruined than 
the fordheations, but perhaps they were built too hastily by suc¬ 
ceeding kings. Pretty bits of blue tile still remain—heavenly 
colours—the blue was made of powdered lapis lazuli! The con¬ 
trast of hard basdons deep red coloured in the sun and these lovely 
surfaces of soft deep blue is striking. One of the loveliest of the 
zenana palaces is all mother-of-pearl on a ground of polished 
black basalt. The designs are mixed with elegant Persian script 
describing the lady-love as “ a pearl in the heart,** or as beautiful 
as a flower.” 

Unforgettably romantic is the music gallery. It is an old Hindu 
custom that at the gate of a palace there should be music played 
at sunrise, midday, and midnight. Two drums and a flute keep 
up this ancient custom, which has gone on for aoo years. One of 
the musicians is blind. 1 got up in pitch darkness to hear the 
sunrise music. The first dgn of dawn is heralded by four low 
beats of a big drum, then there is silent waiting for the sunrise to 
play the air. Each part of the day it changes. The midnight tune 
hands on the tradition of the dying day to the newborn, with 
wishes for it to be a day of blessing. From the ramparts there is 
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a vast view p£ an immcasc blue deserted plain; there is with me 
always the moaning and sighing of the wind—for Bldar is 3,Soo 
feet above sea level. 

But Bidar is not only a famous fortress. In t^jz one of the 
earliest colleges was built here. According to the builder it re¬ 
ceived divine approval, and is so line in its ruin that I regret it 
has not been restored. One minaret has fallen to the ground, 
but the other, too feet high, is a gem. It was all blue tiles 
in a herring-bone pattern. The ruined rooms are still occu¬ 
pied by groups of students dm^g to the old atmosphere of 
learning. 

About eighty-sk miles from Hyderabad lies Warangal; a very 
ancient part of the State, It was the kingdom of the Andhras in 
380 B.c. The old fort of Warangal was captured by a Bahmani 
king in 1433, and when that kingdom broke up it fell to the Kutb 
Sbahis of Golconda. Four miles north-west of the old fort is the 
isC3oo-pillared temple of Hanumkonda, the andent capital. One 
orpects a vista of pillars; but it is not so at all. According to in¬ 
scriptions it was erected by Pratapa Rudra in 1162, who was not 
really a Chalukyan though he built in their style. Like so many 
of these temples, it was of such an elaborate description that it 
was never finished in the reign of one king. Before it could 
be taken up again the invasions from the north put an end to 
all art 

Chalukyan art until sixty years ago was very little spoken of, 
and I do not know any early examples. It seems to have appeared 
in full bloom. The best specimens arc in Hyderabad and Mysore. 
Special features of these temples are the raised platforms, star- 
shapes, and exceedingly beautiful pillars. 1 entered first the great 
Madapan, partly in ruins and built with an amazing quantity of 
pillars, of which 132 are free standing. It is all of granite in 
great blocks put together without mortar, and gave me the im¬ 
pression that the report that it was shaken by an earthquake is 
undoubtedly true. Not feeling safe, I hurried out and down some 
steps to the main building, tn between it there used to be a 
Nandi pavilion, now fallen, but the huge bull remains—a very 
fine example in granite magnificently carved with chain and 
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ornaments—sitting so peacefully between the temples. The 
temple proper stands on a high base, and is singularly plain out¬ 
side; tile rich mouldings, however, make a great effect in light 
and shade in the brilliant sun. 

This temple is a triple one, having three shrines arranged 
around a central hall, each equally magniitcent, dedicated to Siva, 
Vishnu, and Surya. (I was told the king and his two brothers 
each had a shrine.) There is a magnificently cai^'cd door for each 
shrine, and an inner door and rich mouldings on the steps 
between. All the carving and decoration is in hard dark basalt 
which takes a polish like black marble. The wry best work has 
been lavished upon the shrines; there arc six groups of astounding 
figures, the left doorway being the most beautiful The figures 
on each side (courtiers, I imagine), men with high headdresses 
and women hanehies^ were very finely conceived and carved. 
Behind the figures a fine piece of conventional design grows up on 
each side of the door. The outer doors are decorated with pieced 
work in which the Chalukyan builder excelled. 

Best and most striking of all is the circular centre of the temple 
w'itb four black basalt pillars carved in fine detail with fiat 
squares, rich moulds, and dainty conventional patterns, with bands 
like polished marble in between to set off the carving. This polish 
W'as done by hand. The ceiling is carved in great slabs. A Nandi 
and an elephant guard the doorway. Another example of a re¬ 
markable Chalukyan temple is Mabadco's temple at Imgi in 
Raichur District. 

Outside Warangal fort are four Kirti Stambas, and excavations 
now in operation of a temple built by Ganapatideva in a.d. 1300. 
Only a few pillars arc standing at one end, but the platform and 
mouldings of a great temple can be traced. I w,is met by the 
arch^Iogical expert in charge, a real artist, and I was allowed to 
explore everywhere. This Is a most strange temple. Why these 
foiu* Buddhist-like archways of the old wood construction type? 
Artistically they have no merit and arc strange entrance gates to a 
Hindu temple dedicated to Siva. The stone of the arches is of 
very grey granite, and a Hansa or sw'an was originally at each end 
of the arch and comes often into the designs. Between the arches 
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h a space of 480 by 433 feet; the temple may have been of unusual 
size and splendour. 

An excavation of this kind is wildly iniiCrestiGg and 3 striking 
example of the energy and skill of the Arehjeoiogical Department 
of Hyderabad State. Each day brings to light masterpieces of 
carving, in some cases immense panels. They are all encrusted 
with earth and have to be brushed and blown and literally un¬ 
picked. Groups of women coolies in their lovely Hyderabad red 
Sans are digging softly and cautiously round the deep sculptures 
with their thin long hngers. An army of coolies are working 
everywhere, gay-coloured, streaming in and out of the excava¬ 
tions by little pathways with baskets of earth and stone on their 
heads. Cornices, pillars, hfandi, elephants, all He at the angle at 
which they were found, for the temple was destroyed or blown 
up perhaps by some zdlous Muhammadans when they first came 
to Warangal, There is much minute carving of borders, patterns 
Hke stencils, ropes of pearl mtcrlaccd, tiny knobby panems. 
Finely wrought dragons on the tops of elephants each prancing 
on the head of the other in a glorious frieze. I noticed a beautiful 
piece of a Durga, eight-armed, with four attendants each side. 
The grace of these most striking, perfect proportions of women 
kanchies with the knee up. ] photographed a fine triangular 
comer piece of a dragon with floral pattern very common to these 
temples, the same as on the ceiling of the Hanumkonda temple. 
Another was of two women light as air in ballet dress, and 
on each side a peacock dancing on the back of a swan. T never 
saw more original or interesting bits of carvings tree of life, a 
horse and rider, all most unusual. A crystal lingam was found 
the other day undamaged; all sorts of treasures. It is a thrill, this 
old temple in the heart of the capital of the Chalukyan kings; 
perhaps it was the most beautiful of them all. 

I was delighted at tbc way in which I was allowed to see these 
excavations by the express order of the Archieological Department, 
and the same warm welcome was given me everywhere. My 
work took me all over the State. I penetrated into the wild jungle 
of the Amrabad Hills in the south, and over the Soan Bridge, just 
opened, and along the old Thug highways of Adilabad in the 
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north. I was able, therefore, to measure and appreciate the excel¬ 
lent roads, travellers' bungalows, and the splendidly organized 
police force, who helped me at every turn. 

The last part of my stay was La Aurangabad district. The town 
itself is famous for its Buddhist caves, old gateways built by 
Aurangzeb, and the tomb in memory of his wife, a smaller Taj 
Mahal with some good pieced stone windows and carved stucco. 
I climhed to the top of Daulatabad, the most surpriring and in¬ 
vulnerable of all the Deccan forts. There are yards of passages cut 
in solid rock. The Tower of Victory at the base is of lovely 
proportions. From there I drove to Ellora and Ajanta, and this 
was the culminating point of my stay in the Nizam’s dominions. 

I can only think and speak of this virit with the deepest emotion. 
To me the sculpture of these cave temples, especially the Kailasa 
at Ellora, bums with a Hame of genius unsurpassed elsewhere. 
These have often been described, so that I only refer to them here, 
but 1 should like to express what all artists must feel, deep grati¬ 
tude for the way in which the monuments arc preserved and kept 
up, the admirable reports and memoirs that are issued concerning 
them, and the splendid facilities that are in existence for reaching 
the various archxological centres. 
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RURAL WELFARE IN INDIA AND CHINA 
Bit Mr. C. F, STRxcJttANTi, c.i.E., (.c.5. (rets.) 

very diHicult to deal in short compass with the welfare of 
seven or eight hundred millions of the world’s populadon. What 
I can draw out from a comparison of the two countries is in twin 
forms of partly finding likenesses and partly distinguishing dificr- 
cnees in a general way. 

The two countries arc similar in their general conditions. They 
arc inhabitated by an imm ense population, engaged in a continual 
struggle for life, threatened by famine due to over-population, 
failure of rains. Hoods, and in China to the devastations of bandits 
or sometimes to civil war, which fortunately is now being v^ 
greatly reduced. They are dependent over large areas on rainfall 
without any artiheiai irrigation, though India has a much more 
advanced system of irrigation than China both by means of wells 
and by canals. Irrigation canals arc, however, now appearing in 
China also. Transport canals (from which water could also be 
lifted) have existed in China for many centuries, 

The Chinese farmer is more successful in intensive cultivation 
than the Indian farmer. That fact makes a great deal of differ¬ 
ence, because it renders it possible for the Chinese population to 
be supported on a smaller area of land. But it also means that if 
a calamity, such as a flood or famine, befalls them in any limited 
area, the number affected for whom relief has to be provided is 
much greater, because the population is much more closely packed. 

The average holding m about two-thirds of China, leaving out 
the big plain in the North, is one acre per family, whereas the 
average in India is five acres; and that one acre is much more in¬ 
tensively cultivated. It will be seen therefore that the Chinese is 
a man who gives doser anention to the work which he undcr- 
^cs than the Indian needs at present to do, though the Indian 

IS beginning to need it more and more in the places where popula¬ 
tion is dense. ^ ^ 
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Both countries are bebg affected by the invasion of products 
of foreign origin, though not necessarily made in foreign coon- 
tries. More and more the indigenous rural crafts are giving way 
to mill-made goods, coming it may be from the big towns of the 
country itself or coming from overseas, which replace the goods 
made by rural craftsmen, and subsistence crops arc giving way to 
commercial crops, whether introduced by indigenous experts or 
by foreign experts. These bring more wealth to the country, but 
make it again more dependent on the good fortune of rain or on 
careful organization to supply the needs of the people when normal 
production fails. 

At the same time there is a change in the popular mind. Fashion 
in both countries now demands that Western or scmi-Western 
fashions be adopted. This again destroys crafts, causes the people 
to desire more pleasures, makes them theoretically more favour¬ 
able to Western novelties such as modern education and Western 
methods of health, but does not always in either country render 
the mass of the people willing to adopt them in practice. There 
may be only a theorcdcal acceptance in China and m India. Thus 
a rural welfare worker may find himself confronted with a great 
difficulty, that what he propose is accepted and not acted upon. 

One more difference I found in China as compared with India, 
one which lies perhaps at the root of the rural troubles of India— 
namely, that rural debt in India is much heavier than in China. 
The reason for that' and 1 do not intend it to be a paradox—Is 
that India for a hundred years has been under an orderly govern¬ 
ment, while China has enjoyed the benefits of misgovermnent. 
One must realize that debt is a result not of bad government but 
of good government. Poverty is the result of bad government, but 
debt is the result of good government, and the good government 
has to set to work to overcome the evils of the debt which it has 
itself created. That is because under a good government the 
judges arc upright, land tenure is secure, communications are 
Therefore the creditor is willing lo lend, and the borrower 
is able to borrow, ami falls into debt. 
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China is at the point where this has not yet happcneii. The 
trouhlc is only |ust beginning to appear round the big towns. In 
India it has been in evidence for the last Mty years. In compensa¬ 
tion lor that evil, India has made a greater c^ort than China to 
remedy the evils which Westernization and progress—if Westemi- 
zadon be progress—havc brought in. 

NON-OFflClAL EfFOET 

India has set up Government Departments for Health, Agricul¬ 
ture, Education, and C(H>perative Societiesi it has insdtuted agri' 
cultural farms, training colleges, hospitals, and every kind of im¬ 
provement. It has at the same time been able to evoke in the 
people to some extent a sense of responsibility, leading them to 
independent and imoHicial effort. But the willinguess of Chinese 
educated men and women to make an effort in the villages (not 
in the towns) is, on the whole, greater than the corresponding 
willingness (which no doubt exists) of Indian men and women to 
make an effort for improvement in the villages. 

1 have found that Chinese men and women arc going out Into 
the villages, making setdements there, living amongst the people, 
and working with comparatively little help from the Government; 
but not always producing the results that might be hoped for from 
their zeal and enthusiasm, because there is not in China, as in 
India, a skilled leclmical Government Department ready at hand 
and anxious to help them. India has such departments, and they 
arc valuable to non-uflicia] workers, though an official may pos¬ 
sibly be a little intolerant of unofficial suggestions, as we officials 
all are. Nevertheless, in China the Government is now trying 
slowly to create officiil departments which will ccHordinate and 
stimulate the work of the non-official groups. 

But at the present moment this zeal of educated groups of men 
and women all over China who go out and settle in the villages, 
living under village conditions, and do all that they can to m^c 
the Chinese people around them a body of dtizcns capable of 
eventually governing the country—that is one of the most striking 
features of modem Chinese life. It needs to be multiplied a 
thousand times, but still it is most notable^ and when China has 
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built up Govcrnnicni departments whicb will work as they do 
in India, then India will have to face very hot competition if she 
is going to keep pace in rural welfare. 

One little point may be noted in passing. The traditional forms 
of storing wealth arc not the same in the two countries. In 
China the only W'ay in which the countryman stores his wealth is 
in land. In India he stores it in two forms, land and cattle. Ob¬ 
serve the difference between India and China on the one hand, 
and Africa. China stores wealth only in land; India stores in land, 
and in labour in the form of cattlet Africa stores only in the form 
of labour — i,e., catde and wives. This b worth noting because it 
shows that since China does not use catde on a large scale, nothing 
like the scale of India {one of the reasons being that China does 
not drink milk), and so does not store wealth in that form, there 
is more and more demand for land and nothing but land; and 
where a man cannot buy land, it is difficult to persuade him to 
spend much on other improvements, He puts hb wealth in the 
ground; that b to say, he buries his money, an evil custom which 
has prevailed widely in India in the past but is now slowly dimin- 
bhing. In Chma the evil is Uicrcasing, partly on account of cur* 
rency troubles; 

There you have a very brief account of Westernization in the 
two countries, the net result being this, that the evils together with 
the benefits of Westernization have gone farther in India: the 
good is greater, the evil b greater. China is at the point at which 
those evils and those goods have not yet become very evident 
thrwghout the country; this, therefore, is the moment when 
China ought to Icam from India what the evils are going to be; 
for, so far as I can see, they are certain to follow the same lines. 

Village Conditions CoMPAasD 

The cultivators in the village are very similar at Hrst sight in 
the two countries. As I rode through villages in Northern China 
I felt that I might easily have been in a village of the Punjab. 
The most prominent difference was this. When you enter on a 
discussion with the people — I could not talk the language, but 
Chinese colleagues were most helpful — if in an Indian village you 
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can persuade a number of the leading men that such and such 
a thing ought to be done, they wjl! agree, and they will say, “ We 
will talk it over with the other people and sec whether we can 
persuade them.” In China, if you persuade the leading men of 
the village, you need not trouble about the others. This is because 
the whole village consists of two or three families, except perhaps 
in areas close to the big towns, If the head men of the families 
have approved a certain step, then unless the proposal is something 
very unexpected, something that really offends the older women, 
the rest of the family falls into line. That is to say, the village in 
China is still a much more closely cohesive unit than in India— 
again a result in India of Westernization, This is the moment 
when China should look to India and say; “These are the ten¬ 
dencies. This will happen in China. What has India done 
about it?” 

The biggest loss of India in the last 150 years has been the slow, 
mcvitable decay of the paachayait the self-governing village com¬ 
munity. The community still exists in China, partly in the form 
of the group of heads of families that I spoke of; but still more 
perhaps in the sense that every person in that village thinks that 
“ this is the world in which we live, this village.” They are not 
yet, in the great majority of cases, accustomed at any lime to step 
on a motor-bus and run off to buy something or see something 
fifty miles away in a town. The town-drift is beginning but has 
not yet gone far, so the village community is still very strong. 

Let me quote just one instance, a very small but instructive 
example. A dny Chinese village which I visited had formed a 
co-operative credit society, and they bad approached a financing 
organization and said, “ Will you recognize us and give us 
financial help?” For some reason that organization had said, 

No, we cannot help you,” The villagers said to one another, 

We are not going to give up. If we cannot get any money from 
a bank or from this organization, wc will save it ourselves.” The 
twenty-eight members, very poor men all of them, within four 
years, fifty-one months, had saved each man lo cents a month. 
They had saved about a hundred dollars, and were going on. 

Can you sec an Indian village doing it? Wc have moved 
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beyond thai stage irv India. There is no longer that unity in the 
Indian village. But that instance strengthens in my mind the 
already strong conviction that in so far as the self-governing com¬ 
munity in India can be restored and made to live a giiioj and all 
the people can be made to realize that to work together is the 
essentia] thing and to stick to the promise that they have made, 
if that can be brought home to people in India, India will gain 
a very great beneiit. 

Let me mention in passing that whereas in India the differences 
of caste and of religion do make it more difficult for unity to 
be attained, in China that obstacle practically docs not ezist. 
There arc differences of religion, but in only one small portion 
of the country, in the north-west, have they ever caused any 
serious disturbance or prejudice in the village communities. Caste 
also docs not exist. It exists in a certain form in Japan, where 
there arc untouchables, but it docs not exist b China. Thereby 
China enjoys a very great advantage. 

Specialist Departments 

I have referred to the Indian specialist technical departments 
which have their travelling officers engaged in rural welfare, 
education, and health work throughout the villages. They do 
not exist b China. Such departments, working actively (not, as 
people sometimes thmk, lazily), m India have great merits b that 
they bring before the people what is wanted, and at every moment 
they arc available to give the people advice. They have this weafc- 
ucss not only in India but in England and every other country 
too—that a specialist department prefers to work on its own lines 
straight ahead. There may be another department working beside 
it, to the same end, but they will often not look at one another. 
That is true of all us officials, and it is the great weakness of 
technical departments. They must be induced to work together. 
But in any case they arc very valuable. 

In China, on the other hand, when any work of rural welfare 
is undertaken, cither by Government or by a non-offidal body, 
there is a tendency to undertake everything at once through the 
same person. They have not at present much appreciatian of the 
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value of a [cchnical man, of his technical knowledge. So when 
a Cbinesic Government starts to do something it goes too fast and 
proceeds by orders. The people may be told: “ You are all to 
wear completely different clothing, or to grow different crops, or 
to plant trees and so on, and to do it to-morroWi” 

[ have already said that there is a great desire in both countries, 
but more noticeable in China at present, on the part of non-officials 
to go out and do things for themselves without waiting for official 
help. It may be because of the many technical officers in India 
that non-officials hesitate to set out and make efforts of their 
own- They may say to themselves: “ Here arc skilled men 
already in the field. Wc do not quite know what they will think 
about us.*' At the back of their minds even the most severe 
cridcs arc aware that the officials do know something about their 
business, and if there were fuller collaboration better work would 
be done. When dtey get together the work in India is splendid, 
much better than most things in China, but collaboration is not 
so often attempted. I wish to repeat myself on this point. My 
impression is that wKat is done in India is better done, brtadly 
speaking, whenever the official and non-official forces arc brought 
together. What is done in China is practically never up to the 
level of the best of the Indian work, bur there is a more general 
desire to do something personally, a greater readiness to attempt 
it in practice, though often without the fullest knowledgej and 
that readiness in itself has a very great value. 

Whai is actually being done? L^t me mention briefly four 
heads: Agriculture, Education, Health, and General. 


Aoriculture 

India has her Council of Agricultural Research, her agricul¬ 
tural officers and farms, her experimental stations and demon- 
stranon plots all over the country. China has a National Agricul- 
tuial Research Bureau in Nanking, but where there are agricultural 
farms in the provinces they arc not at present under the control of 
the Research Bureau, and therefore the work is not co^tfdinatcd. 
There is a great waste of effort through lack of c(H>rdmauoti. That 
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only means that China has started later. She will follow probably 
on a ^ilar path to that of India. 

J think the chief differences In the position arc these. In the 
first place, because India has been engaged on this line of work 
for a longer time she has discovered some of the thing;; that she 
wanted to know. For instance, the agricultural farms and the 
research insdcutes in India have learnt certain lessons, and thus 
have some dchnitc information to give to the farmers. That in¬ 
formation in China has still to te obtained. The Chinese agricul¬ 
tural farms at the present moment arc occupied in research and 
experiment, quite righdy, having not at present very much to 
teach; and therefore when non-officials turn to them and say, 
Here arc we, a group of young men and women anxious for help 
what can you recommend w usf* the Chinese agricultural 
expert will have to say, “ ] cannot tell you yet. You must wait 
for five or ten years more of experiment.’' That means that rural 
welfare cannot advance very fast in the agricultural field. 

The only improvements they can recommend are of a quite 
obvious kind, such as the introduction o^f a better breed of pigs, 
which has been already tested by missionaries, or the introduction 
of certain strains of poultry, Leghorns and others, or the introduc¬ 
tion of better methods of organization for sale and purchase. 
These can be recommended because they arc of world-wide ap¬ 
plication. They have been tried everywhere. E doubt if there is 
any place in the world where the Berkshire hog would not 
flourish. 

China in k Hurry 

The second point is that the Chinese Government, when it 
thinks it has found out something beneficial to the people—that, 
for instance, a certain strain of cattle would be desirable and 
would do well—is in a hurry, partly for political reasons and partly 
because li wants to add to its internal strength. All China is in 
a hurry. The Government, when it has something definite to 
give to the people, says, “ Come along, you arc all to do this,” and 
introduces it by order. 

India also works to a certain extent by order; for instance, the 
transport of cotton under a special Act is forbidden to or from 
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certain areas; but India does not use orders on anything like the 
scale on wltich China is now preparing to do it 

Sugar cane, for example, in the southern provinces is being 
planted by farmers, who arc glad enough to accept the orders of 
Government; but much of the planting of sugar cane around 
Canton is under orders of Government and compulsory, though 
very beneheiat to the fanners. 

The Chinese peasant is still at the stage at which, if be is con¬ 
vinced the Govemment is working not only for its own benefit 
but also for his benefit, he is willing to accept an order to a degree 
to which the British farmer or the Indian farmer is not willing, 
because individualism in these countries is more fully developed. 

Sugar cane is one instance. Cotton is another* ^^^)tton is hem^^ 
introduced by methods which 1 should call, without any unfriendly 
intention, compulsory methods, but it does not matter so long as 
the people are willing to accept them. In India you have to per¬ 
suade, In the same way there is a control being established in 
China over silkworms and tea and various other products, A 
similar policy has been adopted in Egypt, where the burning of 
cO'tton Stalks is carried out by order of Government. 

TTiosc arc the main differences, it seems to me, in the field of 
agriculture. There is, further, a wider scope in Indian agriculture 
for encouraging unofficial organizations, co-operative or non-co¬ 
oper ad ve, which arc and should be formed to persuade the people 
to accept voluntarily the lessons which Government has to 
In China for the present it is hardly possible to mvite non-official 
bodies of that kind to undertake a particular work of propagaHng 
new ideas or practices, because the required information is not 
available. You would have to ask an unofficial body to carry on 
experiments, which is never a fair proposition. 

Public Health 

Something of the same kind is true in the second field—the 
field of health. I need not describe the services in India, both 
medical and public health, and the attempts that have been made 
m many provinces—I am thinking at the moment particularly of 
Madras-to set up rural health groups which work under the 
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guidance of the public health officers. No doubt the same thing 
has also been done under the Health Department elsewhere; in 
the United Provinces, for instance. 

In China there is onljr one central health institute in Nanking; 
and in a selected province in the north-west a most wonderful man, 
a Yugoslav, Dr. Stampar, who has been in China lor some years 
and has been working with the Chinese Government, is trying to 
link together all the hospitals of the misnons and the hospitals of 
the Government, and to stimulate the people to accept certain 
elementary ideas of hygiene. China therefore is slowly in rhis 
respect following in the track of India. 

But there is this difference: that because in India the Health 
and the Agricultural and the Educational Departments have all 
been separated and specialized, the Indian health officer tends to 
work more independently of other departments than the Chinese 
health officer. 

fust because the Chinese have approached the problem newly, 
looking at it as a whole, they behold the people both sick and 
poor and illiterate, and, in general, understanding nothing about 
their duty to the State; and when they have to approach them on 
a health problem or any other, they realize that it is not possible 
to deal with them on one line only. To that point 1 shall return 
again. 


Education 

The kind of education in China and India is similar in that the 
Centra] Government through the Provincial Governments has set 
up a number of vernacular schools, and in the higher schools and 
the secondary schools there is abundant teaching of English. 

There is no difficulty about school buildings in the Chinese 
villages. Think what an enormous g^n that would be to India. 
There is always a Confucian temple available, only used on one 
or two days of the year and falling into disrepair. It is taken over 
for the school, kept up by the schoolmaster, and surrendered to 
the family, whose property it is, for the veneradon of their 
ancestors on one or two days of the year. 

The second great difference is that women are available as 
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teachers; not everywhere in China, but to a greater <Mtcot than 
in India* That is a very great benefit* I have seen in villages 
Chinese boys being taught by women* The women arc not used 
only in the girls' schools but also for teaching small boys, to a 
most encouraging Client. This is a change which we may hope 
will gradually take place in India. 

India has, on the other hand, the advantage of a long start; 
she has learnt methods of teaching, and she has textbooks avail¬ 
able which have been carefully tested and are much more effective 
and useful from the pedagogic point of view. In some pans of 
China the books arc not suited to the circumstances of the people, 
because though the dialects of China arc not so greatly different 
as the languages of India, still, when you have a textbook talking 
about crops which are not grown within five hundred miles of the 
province concerned, it does not convey the same picture to the 
children who arc reading it as if you had a local textbook. 

Teaching the Adult 

Education takes naturally in both countries not only the form 
of teaching children but also of teaching adults. The adult schools 
in India arc for the most part under Govemment; in China they 
arc under unofficial bodies, spontaneous groups of Chinese citizens 
who aim at the removal of illiteracy as the first step. The diffi¬ 
culty of these Chinese adult education institutions is, 1 think, that 
they try to do more than they can manage, endeavouring not only 
to remove illiteracy but also to found co-operative societies, to run 
an agncultural farm, and to teach hygiene, etc. The group has 
to teach many things through a few people, and those people's 
lmo%v|cdgc is not adequate really to give the right kind of instruc¬ 
tion in everything. India is free from this defect, because even 
the adult institution can always call in a local expert officer if he 
is free to come. He cannot, of course, always spare the time. 

My impression of the difference of adult education in India 
and China imght be summed up by saying that if you compare 
Sriniketan with the biggest Chinese mass education movement 
at Tinghsicn, which is a small district in the province of Hopei 
about aoo miles south of Pekin, the Tinghsicn movement looks 
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upon mass cducadon in the broadest sense—agricultural, health, 
and civic, as being a field in which they arc to cany out an cipcri* 
merit, and then hand it over to the Government, who will apply 
it ail over the country. 

I would suggest that Sriniketan does not contemplate its task 
in the same way. This group would rather aim at turning out 
a few eminendy good citizens, who will be examples to other 
people; but they dp not aim in the same way at persuading a 
Government to take up their method of education as a mode! for 
the country as a whole. I think that there is dms a marked differ¬ 
ence between die way in which these Chinese and Indian non- 
official institutions approach the question of rural adult education. 

The Chinese ail the rime seems to me to be looking at the 
picture from a national point of view. Thereby he wastes part of 
his effort; but at the same rime, the view being broader, he is 
looking towards the right object, even though he is not quite 
capable of carrying it all out. The Indian is apt to concentrate 
more on a local problem and does not attempt so much. He may 
achieve tt, but, on the other hand, he tends per hap to lose sight 
of a national system of education. He docs not realize quite to 
the same extent that what is being applied here ought to be capable 
of application elsewhere. 

I am not able to say which of those two views is exactly right. 
In India there are differences of language, differences of race, and 
differences of religion which make it more difficult, though not 
impossible, to introduce a system of national unity and national 
education. The Chinese Im a great advantage in that in the 
absence of these distinctions he can look at the national problem 
more Immediately, but be attempts to solve it too fast. 

Some Conclusions 

Agriculture and education and health cannot be pursued entirely 
separately from each other. If the small farmer and his wife arc 
to be made into cidzens of a new nation they must be instructed 
and raised with respet not only to one of their activities, say 
agriculture, but with regard to everything they do. The whole 
of their life has to be altered. 
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Therefore in the last ten or twenty years in India thci« has been 
an upgrowth of very valuable coordinating instituiions, bodies 
which bring together, firstly, the ofHcial and the non>o^cial inside 
the field of each single Department^ and, secondly, link up the 
agriculturist official or non-offidal with the health official or non¬ 
official, the co-operative official or non-official with the educa¬ 
tional official or non-offidal. Those two kinds of co-ordination 
arc what arc really wanted, both in India and in China. Unless 
you coordinate in that way, my opinion is that the effect of any 
propaganda on the mind of the peasant, who cannot distinguish 
all these things from one another, is much less permanent; and 
it is permanence that is necessary in any rural Improvement, if 
the result is to be worth the effort. 

There are four main principles that I would lay down for rural 
welfare in any such big agricultural country as Rusria, or India, 
or China. 

In the first place, always try- to use not only an indigenous 
agency but, if possible, a local agency. It is the ease in India and 
China, and even in England, that a man from another county has 
difficulties in dealing with the fanners and their wives as com¬ 
pared w'ith a man coming from the next village. 

Secondly, since the area is so enormous, and the work to be 
done is so immense, so far as possible the method of teaching, 
and the personnel, and the instruments have to be cheap. It is 
not much good bringing in a highly qualified staff to a small 
area except when you intend simply to carry out an experiment. 
For an experiment, of course, you may need a highly qualified 
staff, but you cannot afford a highly qualified staff in every <ma l1 
area all over the country. Therefore it is necessary to be content 
With spreading through a less qualified staff what the mass of the 
people arc ready to accept. That is my personal view. 

Thirdly, co-ordination, of which 1 have already spoken. Bring 
together aU the Departments, and the officials and the non^ifficials. 

Fourthly, set up something in each village or small drdc of 
villages which will be a permanent institution, lasting even if 
official help is withdrawn. That is a principle which has been 
neglected in India, and there is some tendency to neglect it in 
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China. One docs not wish the work to be entirely dependertt 
on outside enthusiasts, whether ofHciaJ or non-odicial. 

In China there are mass education institutes, which are en^ 
dcavouring to benefit their groups of villages in every way. If 
half a dozen of their leaders were to disappear the whole of their 
work would also disappear. I do not believe that in some of these 
areas there would be anything left, because the work has been done 
too much by outside philanthropists. It would have been better 
to go more slowly and set up village institutions which the villagers 
themselves could manage. 

India has done so to some extent. There arc various organiza" 
dons for co-ordination which attempt to create local institutions 
such as the people can manage. 1 might refer to the taluka 
associations and the district committees in Bombay, the rural com¬ 
munity councils in the Punjab, and the Bratachari in Bengal, and 
others such as the non-official work of the y.M.C.A. in Madras 
and Travancore State. The virtue of these organizarions is that 
they are trying to create local interest, to link together the official 
and the non-official, to coordinate the various lines of interest 
which might be working simply parallel with one another and 
not helping each other. In so far as this spirit can be created and 
kept alive, I believe rural welfare may make more rapid progress. 
But if local institutions, managed by the people, are not created, 
sooner or later all the enthusiasm will fade away. 

From that point of view the Chinese work which 1 mentioned 
in Tmghsicn is better chan anything that I have seen on non* 
official lines in India, because it does bring together health, agri¬ 
culture, education, and civics (training in citizenship) throughout 
the whole of one district; but it could not be extended over the 
whole province or over the whole country without being taken up 
and backed by GovernmenL It is at present a non-official move¬ 
ment, and it is the best rural work I have seen in China. 

My final mention is of the New Life movement. China is again 
try'ing to achieve by compulsion an end which India, being more 
advanced in the direction of individualism, is doing by voluntary 
methods. Whereas India tries to set up village insdeudons and let 
the people manage them, the Chinese New Life movement is at 
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present relying, in my opinion, iinduly on orders from above. 
The New Life is a very valuable and important movement, at the 
head of which is General Chlang Kai Shek, and in which the 
people arc being encouraged to do a number of things that are 
very necessary though they arc often laughed at. Men are told 
they must not walk in the street but on the side walks. Women 
must not ride in rickshaws and cross their legs. Such details cause 
the campaign to be laughed at, but behind it there is a real re¬ 
forming spirit based on the atidcnt virtues of good manners, 
modesty, justice, and impartiality. Those four principles, which 
arc old Chmesc principles, are being instilled in the people, but 
the police are being used to enforce them. 

My own preference is for the method of trying to form local 
associations on the lines of a better living society, such as exists in 
Japan in an unregistered form, and in India in a registered form 
as ctM>perative societies, now spreading from the Punjab to other 
provinces. 1 believe that to be a sounder plan. 

There are certain things you can do by compulsion. You can 
make roads, you can plant trees; but if you try to go beyond that 
into the held of personal conduct, I believe it to be wiser to follow 
as in India the voluntary method and not to rely so much on the 
method of compulsion. But again one must remember that at the 
present moment the Chinese people are more willing to accept 
orders than Indian people, who have moved further forward, and 
therefore it is possible to do by compulsion in China what could 
not be done in India. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A JOINT meeting of the AisocUition and the (ndian Village Welfare A^soda- 
doD Was held at the Caxton Hall, Wesiiniftsier, S*W, i, on Tuesday, 
November 5, 1935, when xMr. C. F. Strickland, C.M., lectured on " Rural 
Welfare in India and Chiiu.” Majar'Gcneral the Right Hon, Sir Frederick 
Sykes, f.c., c.b.e., e.c,!., c.11.0., was in ihe chair, and the 

following ladies and gendemen, amongst others, were present: 

The Right Hon. Lord Lasnlngton, c.c.m.o., c.c.i.e.. Sir Louis Dane, 
C.C.I.E., C.S.I., Sir Reginald Glancy, C 3 .i., Sir Alfred Chatterton, 

c.t.£.. Sir Abdtd Qadir, Sir Edward Maclagan, 11.C.1.E., Sir Benjamin 

Robertson, Kx.s.i., k.c.h.o., c.i.e,. Sir Charles Armstrong, Sir Hugh 
McPherson, k.c.i.i., e.s.i., Sir Reginald Spence, Sir Selw’yo Fremantle, 

Sir Hopetouo Stokes, a,e.i,E,, e3.r.. Sir Patrick CadeU, c.s.r., tix., 
the Hon. Lady Jackson, Lady S®it Moncrlel}, Lady Walioa, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar Mohan SingK, .Mr. F, G. Pratt, C3.t., Mr, H, G, Rawlioson, c.i.a,, 
Mr, A. M. Macmillan, ci.t, and Miss Maemiltan, Mr. C, A, Kincaid, tv.0., 
Dr, C. C, Wang, Mr, C. G. Hancock, Mr. R. W. Brock, Mr. F. J. P. 
Richter, Mr. Joseph Kissim, Mr, G. S. Dure, Mr, Emest Batchelor, Mrs. Vera 
Ansrey, Mrs. Weir, Mr. J. H. Lindsay, hKss Lcathcrdale, Mrs. B. D. Berry, 
Dr. K. N. Sitaram, Mrs. Strickland and Miss Strickland, Miss A R. Caion, 
Mr, R, C. Lai, Mr. D. C. Lai, Mrs. Oamry, Mr. T. T. Williams, Miss Enid 
Keymcr, Dr. Andreas Nell, Mr. G. B. Coleman, Lieui.-Colonel W. G. 
Hainilton, Mrs, Agate, Mr, H, N. Mookerjee, Miss Barimur, Mr. N. M. 
Joshi, Mr. H. A. Popley, Mr. Syed M. Sa^ulla, Rev. J. A. Jacob, Mrs. 
Godfrey Phillips, Mr. B. G, Ghate, Mrs. Mallannah ShrLnage^h and Miss 
Shrinagesh, Miss C. S. Eardley, Miss Pell, Miss Rabinson, Mrs. W, A 
Jenkins, Miss Fergusson, Mr. S, fagannaihan. Miss Sutton, Mr, W, T. R. 
Rawson, Mr, W. G. Maynard, Rev. Dr. W. Stanton, Miss M. Bconen, Miss 
Anderson, Mr, N, E. S. Raghavachari, Mr, L, M. D. de Silva, t.c., Mr, 
B. T. Mulwani, Dr. Scott, Mr. B. R. Paid, Mrs, Barbour, Miss A. F. 
Bryant, Miss E. D. Edwards, Rev, J. C. S. and Mrs. Pringle, Mrs, Davis, 
Mr. M. Qadir. Miss L, Corry, Mr. T, Swaminathan, Mis. G. H. Bdl, Mr. 
G. E. Clark, Miss L, M. Gunter, Mr. W, G, GrifHtb, Mrs. Lorimer, Mr, 
R. M. Gray, Miss Huish, and Mr. F, H, Brown, c.i,e. 

The Chairman ; I Think it may be said that few people have given greater 
attendon to the subject about which we are to hear this afternoon than 
Mr. Strickland. He not only served for many years in the Punjab as 
Registrar of Co-operarivc Societies, but after that his services were Jem to 
Malaya at the beginning of 1939. Since then he has travdied very widely, 
and has made an mtenrive study of rural betterment in many lands in the 
East. The Universities China Commiitee in London invited him to visit 
China, whence he ^uiie recendy returned after a year's visit He was 
lecturing in various universities and centres and studying the cooperative 
movement, so far as it has developed, especially in the Vangtze Provinces, 
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I hope perhaps thai some of those preseni here will be able to say more 
about his work iti those eoiibtries than I can myself^ but I jth partfcuiarly 
glad to have the honour of presiding here today, because I take a very great 
interest in this Riovctncnt in India, t am convineed, from my experience as 
Governor of Bombay, that rural benemicnt lies at the very root of the Indian 
problem. No coast! tuiioa, however iogaiiouily contrived, can hope to 
succeed unless it is based upon the solid loundatioo of social and economic 
Welfare. 

India is a land of villages: 90 per cent, of the popuIacioR lives upon rural 
occupations, and the land provides the bulk of the revenue. Even those who 
come into the towns for work do not make a permanent home there. The 
peasant U the backbone of India, and the whole social structure depends 
Upon his prosperity. More than this, 1 regard the economic welfare of India 
as an Imperial question. All parts of the Empire are muiuajly dependent 
on one another, and this interdependence has bem emphasized by the Ottawa 
Agreement and other arrangemenis for fostering inccr'tmperia] trade, India, 
moreover, is one of our best customers. A vital factor in the reduction of 
unemployment in England, and particularly in Lancashire, is increasing 
prosperity and greater buying power on the pri of the Indian masses. 

Again, we must bear in ntind that one of the most potent ra uvr s of 
political unrest is economic dismess. India went through a particularly bad 
time a few years ago. Being a producer of raw matcrids, she was very hard 
hit by the slump, and the peasants were left with crops, both of foodstuds 
and of cotton, for which there was practically no market. Large remissioos 
of revenue had to be granted, and this in its turn crippled the Local Govero- 
ments and forced them to suspend, wholly or partly, schemes for the improve¬ 
ment of the counuy, and to curtail grants for sudi necessary objects as 
education, development and public health. 

(Mr. Strickland then gave his lecture, ) 

T^e CtiAiusAS; We have listened to a very interesting address. I was 
asking the hon. secretary just now whether it was right for the chairman to 
s&rt an argument with bis lecturer. He tells me that vre are all here as 
seekers after truth. But I am afraid if I txjok up all the points I should like 
to discuss with Mr, Strickland we should not go home tonight There arc, 
however, a few questions which, I think, will occur to you as being those 
upon which we all should like to say something. J have jotted one or two 
of them down. 

There is, for instance, the difference between China and India in regard to 
the acreage per family. In China it is one acre, and in India five acres. 
Then there arc differences between the two countries of soil, temperature, 
and transport facilities. Can we really institute a useful comparison between 
two counines so widely apart in every way? Fragmentation of holdings in 
India IS becoming so serious that it constitutes one of the major problems 
which die <^vcrnment has to face. Owing to the comparative poverty of the 
Mil and meflertive methods of cultivation, wc in IndU regard five acres per 
family as providing a very meagre subsistence. 

The next point which he dwelt upn was rural indebtedness. I should 
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fike to cra» swordi with him over the thesh whkh he pm forwari He said 
that the root tause of indchtedaess waj good govermnenc, ond of floa- 
indcblcdnTO was had govcrmaeBi [ This appears Eg me ^ be a highly 
debatable wcitioo, I might even say a paradox. 

The third paiot h his staiemrnt tLit the Chinese accumdarc capital in the 
shape of land, and in India in the shape of both land and cattle. Is this 
correct? As we all know^ one of the chief reasons why the land in ladin U 
so poor Is that large herds of catdc arc allowed to roam the coimtrysidc at 
will, and because, owing to religious theory, cattle cannot be slaughLered, 
and art only now beginning to be castrated^ and also because cowdung is 
used as a fuel mstiead of manure, and the land is impoverished. Hence J 
am hardly inclined to acceptf without Coosidcrablc quallhcaiionSji the 
ment that catde» under present agrinjltural conditions in India, can be 
looked on as a prime source of wealth. 

Again, Mr. Strickland has told lis that China is better off in regard to 
social t\elfarr work than India. I am not quiie sure how many y^rs ago 
it is since Mr, StrickJand was in IntUat but I think he would find India 
nowadays considerably changed in this respect. Social reform has been pro¬ 
gressing very fast, if the difficulties and complexllw of the problem are con- 
siderccL In some areas, at least, social welfare work is wide in extent and 
good in quality. 

A fifth point is Mr- Stricklandstatement that China ts better ckfT than 
India as regards the panchayat system, or \t$ local equivalent in that country. 
I am not certain whether he knows that in the Bom^y Presidency we passed 
a measure in 1932 in order to try and carry into effect exactly what he has 
described. VVe rcaiLzed that the pancAayat system had immense advantages 
and was in s better posinGD to assist local Wixlfare than any other cxbtiiig 
body, but that+ owing to oiir system of governmeot^ the improvemcDE in 
comtnunlcatioiis and other causes,^ many of the p^nchayatf had fallen into 
desuetude. I will not go so far as to say that the system itself was moribund, 
but at the same dme we fell that, in the light of modern cofiditionB, it was 
important that the panchayaif should be resuscitated and r-cvitalixed« as the 
basis of the work which we were anxious to bring into being in the villagies. 
1 am delighted to ihinh that the panehiiyut system is now once again 
spreading throughout the country and is regaining strength in a form braer 
adapted to modern conditions- 

T^ese arc only a few of ihe many points whkh 1 should have liked to 
discuss with Mr. Strickland had time permitted. But 1 must only add one 
more word, ii Is with regard to the scheme of village improvement which 
w^c adopted in the Bombay Presidency two or three years before Z IcTl Wc 
realized, as Mr. J^rickland has agreed, ibat the impetus towards any general 
uplift, social or economic, must come from below upwards and not from 
above downwards. 

For that reason the scheme which I tried to set in working order and for 
which hdp has poured in from all sidei was based upon the active co^ 
opcraiJan o£ the headmen of the villages, and all those who were tnteresicd 
in village work — the district officers, the townspeople who dealt with the 
villages, the industrialists who use agriculture products, offielals and ncm- 
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oiiici^U in charge of education-^ ■communicatioai^ hcalthp and innuiYKrablc 
other forms of activity—were brought together, and we set up a united frour 
based upon the principle of trying to hdp the people to heip themselves. I 
hope chat Mr, Sirickland may be able some time or other lo revisit some of 
the villages where this spiric is strongly at work, and that he may see the 
great difference ibat has come about in the years during which be has been 
away. 

Before 1 left India I had also ^ranged that a shield should be given in 
each division for the village whkh was approved as the best of the year 
within that division. The best ” meant the one which from every point 
of View had made the greatest pfogressp the one» for instancei which had 
made the greacese effort to get die greatest number of its children to sebooh 
the one which had done most to clear its roads^ improve iis wells^ cui back 
the cactus from round the homesp and improve its marketing sysEem. The 
” hot all-round village was, as 1 say, to be given a shield, and furdiermwe 
there was to he a shield for the best village in the whole Presidency. 

The movement has made wonderfuJ strides in these few years, but what I 
want to emphasize k that our effort was to try and get every single village 
in the Bombay Presidency striving its utmost to be the best village within 
the best divkionp wdihin the best province in India. Imagine what that 
system will mean if it works—and it is working. Think what it will mean 
if you can get aU chose ^00,000 villages in India striving to better ibemselses 
and committed to this splendid w^ork I Think what it will mean to India 
and to the Empire as a whole! Agaiiip if we can do this in lEufia^ we may 
perhaps he able to give a lead to China. We may hope, therefore, that this 
movement may directly help ^5^,000,000 people in India and 4 dd,ooo>ooo in 
China. This is 00 mean adiie^-ement. 

The one thing necessary for success was co-ordLnadon and continuity, 
Fonnerlyt efforts made in various provinces were too sporadic. Now^ I am 
glad 10 say that the Governmenr of India has taken the matter up and the 
Legislative Assembly has voted one emre of rupees for the purpose. The 
help of hroadcasUng has also been enlistedp and this* if properly controlledp 
will be a powerful inffuence for good among people fiDcustomcd to Icam 
from the s^kcD rather chan the written word. [ hope this is ^rt augury for 
an Alldndia movement for rural welfare in the future. 

1 most not detain you longer, but ! should like to thank Mr. Striekknd 
very much For his interesting and sdmulacing address. 

Dr. C. a Wamo (former DtreErtor-GcnersI of the Chinese Eastern RaiU 
way): I really have nothing to say on this very intemting subject* simply 
because I am a layman, Mr. Strickland^ on the other hand-* is an expert on 
the subject. Therefore ] would limit myself to a word of appreciation of 
what Mr. Strickland has said and what he has done in China during hk 
short visiiL Z add that in a small way 1 was responsible for his going 
to the country, being a member of the Universities China Committee which 
ffnanced the enierprise. 1 can bear tcsduiony that the Committee has been 
thoroughly pleased wii the result. I am myself one hundred per cenl. 
satisfied. 
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I cannoc dther commend or critidw (he CDmpiajwns be has drawo, 
became I know vexy Utde about the roral problems of my own country and 
nothing about those problems of India. HoweiiXf, from the litde knowledge 
I havc^ J think on the whole Mr+ Stncklatid's mndusiorts and observadona 
are sounds especially the four conclusions given at the end of kLs lecture. 

I think we can learn a lot from our great neighbour India in the matter 
of rural organization and so on^ because^ although my country is an old one^ 
in the matter of organisation and modem improvement wc arc really late¬ 
comers, Take the question of mass education, of which our lecturer spoke;, 
that is only about twelve years of age. How it was originated is really 
interesting. It originated in the European War* because there we had some¬ 
thing tike ^KigOOQ labourers, and some of our college men accompanied 
these labourers to the battlehclcb and tried to teach them to read and tvrice. 
They succeeded and were astonished at these men being able to Icam so 
quickly. That led u$ to start this cxperimciit, which 1 * on a large scale 
now. It did not start till about i9» or 19251 so it is very young. 

With regard to the niraJ welfare devdopments in India, I hope that the 
authorities interested will give publicity to all expmments and improvements 
cDDccrning such developments so that my country may get the benefit, and I 
hope also my country will fetum the enmplimentH 

Just one word about Mr. Strickland's remark that we Chinese people 
when we do a thing often have too large an outlook. That is true. You 
will find that everywhere^ in every line of activity in China. My cxplanadon 
is that ihac is because China lias been a homogeneous- miinr^ fof ^ long, I 
was surprised when I came to this country and heard people say, ” China 
can ncvcf be one nation, because it talks so many dialers and is so large." 
I did not realise the significance of that until 1 travelled a little bit in this 
country. When I went to Edinburgh some weeks ago I walked along the 
street, and pcop[e talked a Language which wjl supposed to be En^isb. 
(Laughter.) But I could not understand it I (Renewed laughter.) Well, it 
did not seem to tnicrfcrc with the unity between Scotland a^ this country. 
On the Dthet haiidj if you go to China you will be surprised by the relative 
uniformity of the Chinese language. If you travel from the border towns 
of Manchuria for three days and three nights by train to Peking, and then 
one day and night by train to Hankow, and then about ippoo miles on to 
Yunnan fu—[hat ist ohouE three thousand miles—you can undcrsiand the 
people everywhere from the ^tremc north-east 10 the extreme south-west- 
So when ] beard these Scotsmen supposedly talking English^ 1 realized that, 
after all, the Chinese diabets are not so bad. 

That is one reason why for so many centuries China has been united a* 
one nadem. We have Oftc written language everywhere- We have one 
culture, one faiths Nowadays we arc begifilimg to feel the national ideal. 
That explains perhaps in a way why wc make mistakes on the large side 
with our plans, because we look at the naiion as a wholes 1 have now only 
to thank Mr. Strickland for his excellent remarks. 

Mr. Guim Sapav Dutt (1,0.5.^ Bengal): It was a very great pleasure to 
listen to Mr. Stricklandp whom ! can claim as a colleague in more senses 
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than one. What he has told us abdul China has been of very great interest 
to us—ccmiiily to tnc- China bkas a very anjeteot agtitulmral speem which 
po^sscs featum of considerable value for India. The Chinese system of 
agriculiuir is very simiUi lo that of Japan* where I travelled some years ago 
and Learnt much. 

As rc^rds India* I know about the conditions of agriculture in only one 
part—namely, my own province of Bengal—whereas Mr. Strickland spoke of 
India as a whole, Most of us must have felt when Mr. Strickland w'as 
speaking that the subject that he was covering was almost too vast to be dealt 
with with any degree of darSty or precision within the coenpass of a single 
lecture lasting forty-five minmes^ and yet it will, 1 think, be agreed that in 
spite of this inherent difficulty Mr. Strickland has dealt wnth the matter wilh 
very great skill and presented a very clear and valuable comparison between 
general candidans and certain main features of the agricultural industry 
and the attitude o( gownmeni and the population in China and India 
respectively with regard tbercto. Owing to the very vastness of the subiect 
some of his generalisations with regard to India do not apply in Bengal. 
The chairman has remarked there is much more non-oflicial enterprise of 
an organized characEcr in the matier of rural education and public Keatih 
work in Bombay than Mr. Strickland has dlowed credit for, and this applies 
also particularly to Bengal. For example* one may men don the ocmpcraiivc 
and-malarial societies* which arc very well known and are doing very valuable 
Work throughout the pfovince, and which have been highly commended by 
the League of Nations, which sent a special commission of enquiry to study 
their Work. Then there arc the women's instituttans organized by the 
Saroj Nalini Assodation which are doing vety important adult cdiicadonal 
work among women. Nor can 1 aubscribc to Mr. Strickland^s proposition 
that goexi goyernment leads to greater indebtedness among the rural popub- 
don+ Certainly the Government of Bengal doers not appear to hold that 
victv, for it has launched a very camprehensive scheme for taking steps to 
reduce rural indebtedness. 

To me the mosi: Interesting parts of Mr. Strickland^s lecture were those in 
which he pointed out^ on the one hand, the want of sufficient cootdinarion 
among the various departments of the prov incial GovernmciHEs in India in 
their rural work^ and+ secondly^ the interesting national movement in Chinii 
for the removal of rural illiteracy and organization of their mdustriet. 1 
think it is fell in every province in India that greater ccKlrdinatiDn is 
necessary in the rural work of the varioui dcpaitmenUi and that steps should 
be taken to cMrdinate them more closely than is the case at present. This 
was also the recommendation of the Royal Commission on Agriculture- 

That Government had a large function to perform in treating the basic 
conditions under which aji efficient system of agriculture could be rccom 
structed in India was also emphasized by the Royal Commission, and nobody 
can minimize the importance of this factor. A great deal still remains to Ik 
done to Kcuie satisfactory conditions of tenancy* and also in the direcdDn of 
coRSoUdation of holdings by Government action. The tame remarks apply 
to orgafUKation for the creatioci of markets for the rural industries. The 
question nf the recreation of she village panchayal^ which Mr- Strickland 
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has, I diijikt righdy stressed, is also of sitd iffipommcc. Each village will 
have IP have an adequate jysftnt of organizatiofi of it* own for the ad- 
mielsiradoD of iti dvk life. Very pouitcd attention had been drawn to the 
matter in the Report of the Parbamentajy Joint Select Corrurutiee comcituird 
in cowiecrioo with the new He forms. 

At the same limci it seems to be important to recognize that our old ideas 
of village rccditstniedon have become a Hilic out of date. When I had the 
honour of startiiig one of ihe earliest, if not the earliest movcincnt for 
village reconstruction in Indb in the district of Birbhum bi tiengad in i^ij* 
which 1 condnued in the district of Bankura from tgat to 1923, I went on 
the assumpdon that the problem w^as one which mainly affected the villages 
and not the towns, and that it could be solved by the educated people who 
lived in the towns doing mmething with the hdp of official organkadoiis to 
‘' uplift" the villages and the vilbgers^ and this line of thought has prac¬ 
tically condnued in the field of village recocistructiDii work in other pans of 
India also since then. My present impression is that what is needed is not 
merely a quesPOQ of helping the peasanis to do somethingp but it is a 
problem much bigger and more cpniprehensi^'c than that. The nation in 
India lives in the villagci, and the presenr condition of the villagers is part 
of a comprEhenaive national problem of the physical^ nwfital, moraJ and 
spiritual reconstruction of the whole nation and not of the villagers alonc+ 
If we try to divide the subjecr we shaft never be able to solve it. What is 
needed is a comprehensive movement in each province for the physical, 
mental, moral and spiritual rncjuvenation of the entire populailon of the 
province, both in town and country, both educated and uneducated, both 
men and women, and not merely of the peasants living in the villages, or in 
relation maicity to ode particular industry—namely, that of agriculture. 

We cannot solve the problem unless we eicate in the entire population a 
new mcntalj moral and spiritiial outlook leeompanitd by a comprehensive 
movement for universal physical improvement. It must, therefore, be a com¬ 
prehensive national movement on those lines—n cnastructive national move¬ 
ment which is based not on the principle of haling the foreigner^ btiE ori chat 
of loving onc^s own people and working together for common advancement 
in every branch o£ Life induding agfkiilture and industrits, along with the 
formation of character and the improvemenC of the physique of one and aU, 
educated as well as uneducatech 

The BrataehflK movement in Bengal, which I have had the honour to 
inaugurate recendy and which Mr, Striddand has been goed enough to 
^mendan in his lecture, is on those lines. It is a nationa] movement ol the 
constructive and not of the destructive kind, and is^ I am glad to say, being 
supported by the Government of Bengal as well as by the people of aU 
parties. The ohjeei U to make the uneducated villagers as wdl as the towns¬ 
people all feel that they arc one bodyi and should go ahead together in 
co-operation in bringing about a great national awakening, and that it is 
not merely a case of one section trying to ” uplift another with its superior 
wisdom. I hope that the movement will be adopted in other provinces as 
Well. It covers the field of education a$ well as that of the formation of 
character and UnpovcmeDC of cottage Industries. 
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I CBuId nat hdp fectiog that in his lecture Mr. Stridd^ud has not laid 
si^cjenicirplusisoji the Importance of the industrial aspect of the pcoblon, 
tvhich b. of cuurse, i most vital ont It is obvious that the qwesrion of the 
devdopment of industries must loom very large in any attempt at recou- 
station of village life. But the details of the problem, although in them¬ 
selves tm^rtant, must not blind us to the fundamental fact that what is 
required b to help the endrte population of every province in India to develop 
a national outlook, and they will then be able to »1ve theif problems both 
in the agricukuml and industrial spheres with the help of the Government 
The cieauor of indiuiries. the solution of the problem of fragmenution. the 
«™oo of farms in the proper «nsc of the word as it b uutferstood in the 
West, iviJ all then tend to solve themselves as the result of this |oiiii efifort 
with the motive posver of the national movement behind it, such as we are 
hrymg to create in Bengal through the Bratachari movement. 

In short, we must create a new nation on sound constructive lino in each 
province based on whatever is best in their own local traditions which are 
corunwn to all classes tn each province* The cultural aspect, therefore, is a 
very unportant one, and we give very great emphasU to it in the Bratachari 
moVwent, m which we are trying to bring about a culitiial unity between 
me Hmdus and Muhammadans based on common traditions and fostered by 
a spmt of mutual love and not by common hate of the foreigner. 

The most inspiring thing that we has^ Jamt today b about the activity of 
the movement for niral education in China. In thb matter India Has more 
to Icam from China than Cltida from India. The educated people of China 
have banded themselves for work in the villages on a mUsion qf giving 
prtDiary educarion to the entire body of their muntrymen. We must «nfe^ 
that we l^e not got as far » that in India in non-offidaj activities and 
eudook. The Bratachiri movement is a humble attempt to create that spirit 
and to give a new outlook to the entire nation »that each man and woman 
may be educated into a new nadonal idealism and be integrated each to 
each in a common striving for the nadema] good in every sphere of life 

Sir Selwvn Faws-ru; [ think most of us, being more connected with 
India than with China, have been considering how far Mr. Strickland's very 
able address would affect our attitude towards the rural welfare problem* 
with which we are particularly interested. We cannot change the iodi- 
^dualism which has crept into Indian life into the community feeling of 
China. Nor can we make India homogeneous like China. But appareody 
even m the matter of machinery we have some things to learn from the way 
the different departznenis are co-ordinated in China, 

1 vnt v«y glad to. hear 6e lecturer point out the disastrous results of 
the slow, meviuhlc decay of the village panchayot, and he spoke of the 
prospects of reviving it. In that very interesting little book about the pro¬ 
gress of Indian welfare in 1934, wMcIi Mr* Strickland hrotight out rcccndv 
he gave the ideal organization for rural welfare as little village assodatioto' 
which would coordinate the efforts of the v^oua depamnents and would 

hnk^ together m a district assoeiadon on which various larger organizations 
would be represented. 
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There ace, I betieve, about half a tnilli^wi villages in India* and it would be 
a colossaJ task to cover evea vci^.&niall proportion of the couDtry with such 
organizatiDn^ mote espedalljf as under the present cdticatiDiiai svstem the 
bright students of the villages are dmficd away to the towns and frequently 
never return. The essence of (he rural problem is psycholDgkal* and its 
solution^ as stated by the RoyaJ CommJssiort on Agriculture* or rather as a 
first step towards a solution, is to impart to the villager the will to achieve a 
better standard of living. Arc we not g^tng in ratha too much for spoon¬ 
feeding and too litdc for teaching the vtibgrrs the way to work out their 
own salvation? 

It seems to me that th^ village associations will opt be able to achieve 
very much unless they arc given pomancnce and authority; until they are 
recognized by the Government as the bodies charged with and responsible 
for village impro^'erneni of every klnd^—works of utiUtyi health, agriculture* 
education, everything that comes with village welfare* in the ^me way as 
the pa/jcAaya^s which have been created in the ten thousand villages of 
Mysore and which have been given these powers—it seems i* me that with¬ 
out authority and rceognidon hy Government, there U not very much that 
they arc hkcly to do. You want a permanent body dothed with authority* 
prepared to absorb the ideas which the various Government Departments 
bring before them, and, if they approve of them, to see that they are observed* 

A permanent body of this kind would be prepared to take gifts in land 
and in money and in works of udiity from people who are an]idons to benefit 
the village; and the mere face that such a body existed representative of the 
various sections of the viOage, it seems to me^ vvould be of the very greatest 
help to the roconstniction of tillage life* which is the otyjecE which wc really 
have before ns. I think that it would be a very good thing if the two 
Associations represented here could take a definite line in thii tmiter and 
point out tiw; necessity of the reconstruction of village govemment; this 
seems to me now that individnalism is rampant to be the only way to enforce 
what community feeling would otherwise have enforecd. If a real rfort 
could be made to get those ideas generally accepKd, I think we should go a 
long way. 

The panch^yats are graduaily and sporadically being catablishcd in various 
villages of various provinces* but b my notion the key of the whole rural 
rcconstmctioo is the pancAtiyat^ and I think that ought to go rery much 
faster. I do hope what t say will be coAsidered by the Councils of our two 
Associa[iDns in order that ihc matter may be ventilated^ 

Mr. SxRidlLAND: 1 have very little to aay. I have tried to cover so enor¬ 
mous a subject that it is not really possible to do it effectively. The com¬ 
ments that have been made have been helpful to me. I do not feel anything 
has been said in direct contradiction with anything 1 put forward. 1 was* 
of cnnrre,. aware of the new Indian pancAayats. 

Fragmentadon exists not only in India but also in China. The one acre 
of the Chinese farmer is just as badly fragmented as the five acres of the 
Indian. But there Is one even worse evil in China: b the middle of every 
good Chinese farmer^s fidd there is the grave of bis grandfather. 
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Lord Lamincton : Our chainnaa hiu already ihanket! Mr. SirickEand for 
having pm before ii^ dw bervefit of hh eJtpcricncc m India and hU tfiowkdgjcr 
of China, li only now remaifi$ for me to invite you to ineludc in that vote 
of thanks the name of Sir Fredciict Sykes. The occupaney of the chair this 
aftemoon has been very appropriate, because Sir Frederick has told us of how 
he is ifi fuh accord with Mr, Strickland in ^ying you have to work upwards 
and not from the top, to gee the people of the rural population to realize the 
benefit of the improvement in their couditiems. 1 think that is a very iDtef’^ 
esdng remark, because till recently the general idea was that the Indian ryot 
svas incapable of appreciating the benefits of the improvement of his coth 
dition by this modem cult of rural impro^'cment. 

I am sure I am echoing your feelings iu thanking Sir Frederick Sykes for 
having come this aficmoon and having presided when we are discussing a 
subject which affects many millions of human beings. 

The vote of thanks was carried with acclamation, 

Mr. BiiAGWANOAS T. Mui.wANt (AgricnIturaL Department, Sind) writes: 

Sind from which I come is a typical backward rural country* From 
whac I gathered from the recent Soil Saenoe Congress tour round Great 
Britain^ J do not think the Indian agrirultuHst U miserably backward in 
efficiency. The British farmer pays more attendon than the Indian cultivator 
to pasture and animals^ as the final prod net In his case is meat and nul k^ 
The Indian farmer cares more for grain and other raw farm produce^ as the 
country is hot and non-meat eating on the whole. In India, however, the 
problem of rural economy demands a careful consideration and systeimuc 
work. In spice of the recent Govemmctit of India's budgetary grant of 
Rs. 113 lakhs for this purpose* leading people like Mr. N. R. Sarkar^ cat- 
mayor of Calcuttap consider that in absence ol z well-caaceived and co¬ 
ordinated plan State measures can yield very limited rcaults. 

In British India 242 milEinns out of 27 ^’5 mi Ebons of the people live in 
rural areas, and in India as a wkole 13®'^ millions depend directly on agii^ 
culture. The p^oencage of people living upon pasture and agriculture U 
73 or above, while industry supports tt and trade absorbs 6 per cent* only. 
The contrast with industrialized countries of the Westp say England, is thus 
very marked, England has g 8 per cenci persons dependent on industry. It 
is obvious that the prosperity of India and its Gos'^emment rests on the 
Well-being of the rural masses. 

As a student of soil chemistry I look upon India as a lump of soil and 
the rural masses as exchangeable baiesj such as limei pocnsh, phosphate, cm. 
The importaoce of exchangeable baics in soils needs no emphasis. It U wcD 
known that a large amount of food material in soils for the use of plants 
resides in the exchange complex, and some of the most fertile soils are those 
rich in exchangeabte bases. As knowledge of the nature and amount of 
eichangeabte bases is of prime importance in all studies of the relation 
between soil condition and plant growth, so the study of the Indian rural 
daises fi vitally important for the permanccit prosperity of the country, 

India owes to Britain a great debt for its advance in research and educa- 
don in the upper and middle dasses* but the rural classes have received 
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an Inadequate share of these benefits. These masses need for thdr welfare 
lessons In sdf 4 ^p+ Most of them should be able id render first aid 
10 the injured and look after themselves in bard dmeSn Some advanced 
persons may take to Lord Baden-Fowdrs ioouting. Relubk workers bc- 
Looging to the Y.M.C.A^ or such other local asmdations should be supported 
in finding out the wants and defects of the poorer classes and helping those 
who arc in real distress. To fed the pulse of Irtdia's Life we must turn to 
her villages^ to her njral economy. Any estimate of the wdfarc of bxr 
pKople^ of her podtiDn among ibe nadons of the worlds most csscDdally be 
based on mcasurcmcinE of the economic^ social, educationaj and culruraL 
standing and progress of millions of her rural population. The dllcrs of 
the soil have remained to this day ibe most important prodijcei^ of our 
nadockai wealth. Indeed, they form the base upcm which our entire social 
and economic struemre has been built 
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RECEPTION TO LORD AND LADY ZETLAND 

Th« iumual redeption in coauectiop with the Hotpiiality Fund gram of 
Hii Highness the Maharajah Gaekwar of Baroda was held at Cfosvcnor 
House, Park Lan^ W,, qo Friday, November 15, 1935, when the guests of 
honour were the Marquis of Zetland, Secretary of State for India, and the 
Maiehioocss of Zetland. There were some joo guests, iaduding the Iranian, 
Afghan and Nepalese Ministers, and after refreshments had been served 
Lord Laminctov, the President, said: Ycmr Excellencies, my Lords, Ladies 
and Gentlemen,—When it was first announced that polling for the General 
Ele^on would take place yesterday, we considered whether it would be 
advisable to postpone this function, and our guests of the evening were 
consulted. However, Lord Zetland eame to the conclusion that it was better 
to keep to the original date. Consequently, owing to this being the day after 
the elccdon, the numbers of members of the Association present have been 
somewhat reduced. But I think you will agree that it is a pleasing 
after the excitement of polling day, to cenne to surroundings of a more social 
character and greater friendliness. {Applause.J- That is particularly $0 when 
the gathering is held under the auspices of an Association that knows no 
party politics. At our meetifigs discussion is perfectly free, but no votes arc 
taken. 

In these discussions, as you will recall. Lord Zedand has played a very 
prominent part. On four occasions since 1930 we have had the pleasure of 
hearing from him luminous expositions of various aspects of the problem of 
the great constittttiotial changes in India. Those lectures have been cbllecpcd 
in Lord Zetland’s book, published early b the year, entitled Steps mvardt 
Jndittn Home Rule. No doubt many of the guests here today have diflerent 
views on the Indian question, but on one point »e shall alt be unanimous, 
and that is our desire to give a hearty wdcome to Lord and Lady Zetland 
and to mark our appreciadon of their having come here to our midst this 
aficmoon. He has quickly followed the example of his predecessor in that 
office. Sir Samuel Hoare, who on several occasions came to our gatherings. 

Lord Zedand's knowledge 0/ India is surpassed by few. As a young man 
he travelled extendvdy, explored the Himalayas and served on the staff of 
Lord Curzon, and was chosen in later years to be the biographer of that 
great Viceroy, For years be served in the House of Commons as member 
for Hornsey. He was on the pre-war Public Services ComRiissioa for India, 
and tbencafter was made Governof of Bengal, going out to India during 
the war. I think I am correct in saying that his goods went in another 
P, and O. steamer, which was sunk by a torpedo, so that he suffered very 
serious loss as regards his own property. His tenure of office in Bengal was 
marked by rontinued and conspicuous success. (Applause.) 

On hU return to this country he continued his service for India and the 
East He accepted the presidency of the Royal Geographical Society, the 
Royal Asiatic Society, and the Indian Society. Of our own organization, the 
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Ea« India AfaodattoD, he hai far many yean been an hnnoured vice- 
prcsidcnL 

You all remcfiibcr hh ihsrc ixi the hc^vy kbours comnccied with the Joint 
Comuiittcc an Indian Can^tutional Rcfom. The resuitj of ihose cfForts 
tvere embodied in a Bill^ and it camf to his lor to pilot that Bill through the 
House of Lords. It was a masterly performance. From hi* opponents^ as 
well as from those sittmg on his own side of the House, he received emphatic 
praise for the rare and mnsideradon he ^ave to all views* for the wide and 
broad judgment be ihoirvedi and far his tactful manner when standing firm 
against opposersp or atneudmeuts he could not sec his way to accept I need 
say no more in canhmiation of what atl agree, that Lord Zetland is the right 
man in the right place as Secretary of State for India. (Cheers.) 

It is a maner for oongratuladcn that we have outstanding meu in the 
trinity of reliable and ^pcricnced statesmen who are rcspanstble for the 
conduct of aHairs in India now and in the near future. We have our guest 
of today, working with that emioent Viceroy, Lwd Willingdou. The 
period of office of the laiier will soon be finished^ but he will ^ succeeded 
by Lord Linlithgow, the distiogulnhed Chairman of the Joint Commiticc 
on. Indian Reform* No two men in our public life are better qualified for 
framing and bringing into working order the incHcate rules and details of 
the India Act than the Secretary of State and the Viocroy-designaie, 

With these words, ladies and gendemen, I shall ask you by your applause 
to show yaur appreeiaiion of Lord and Lady Zetland's having tome here 
this afternoon and of our having once more had the pleasure of receiving 
the Secretary of State for India in our midst. (Applause.) 

Lord Zetlakp iaid : Lord Lamington, trading upon a friendship which 
dates back so fax as I am concerned to my idlest days, hat jusl paid me a 
number of compluiicnfa v/hlch are welt calculated to covet me with can- 
lusian. But I always feel happy in attending a gathering of the members of 
the East India Association, for 1 have l»en 3 member of it now for a very 
great number of years, and I have had ample opportunity of ab^rviog 
personally the great work which it does lor bringing India and Great Britain 
ever dascr together, (Appbust) 

I should like to return the ccmpliment this afiemoon by eongraculatiog 
Lord Lamington, as President of this Association, upon the great work 
which it did to educate public opinion during those years when the present 
Government of India Act was still upon the anvil. It Is quite true, as Lord 
Lamington said^ that the organization provided a platform for every coo- 
ceivable point of view : views frotn the most extreme right—and I see some 
members of the citncme right near me today—and views from the most 
extreme left, not forgetting views from the centre, of which I have always 
ventured to regard myself as reprcscutadve- 

Though the India Act is now upon the Statute Book, I hope diat Lord 
Lamington will oot consider that the work of this Assodaiion in condnuing 
to educate public opinion upon that subject has yei to come to an end. 
There is still a great deal of work to be done if the provisions of the Act 
arc to be given fiesh and blood and brought into actual opciad<Qn+ I suppose 
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that a gjOod msjiy qf us have been eontcmplatiD^ the working of democracy 
under a mierosoopc bere aE home during ike pait three weeks. It will be a 
pleasant change for some of us lo esdiaiigc iht lukroscope for the teiescope 
and Lo exaimne the lormadoo of a democracy six thousand miles away 
within the coofines of ihc Indian Empire, The treatiou of a democracy in 
the circumstances of India is a task ol no sinaU magnitude. [ was reading 
with great interest a desedptioa of one of those officers tipon whose 
ihoiddcrs is falling the task of drawing up the register of the voters under 
the new Consuiutiom. He was carryuig out his task in a far corner of the 
Indian Empire^ and he described same of the problems which faced him. 

First of all there came along a gendeman who paid laiid rent of the 
amoujit of three shillings a year. He got a vocc^ Then there came alncg 
another gentleman who paid land rent to ihe amount of nine shillings a 
year. That complicated the position^ because not only did he get a vote, bui 
that gave his wife a vote also. Then there came the difficulty of Inscribing 
the wife's name upon the registEr^ because in that partinilar part of the 
country it was endrdy contrary co etiquette for a husband to mciitioa the 
name of his wife in public, or for a wife to mention the name of her 
husband. He described bow be got over these difficulties. Somedmes he 
could persuade a friend to give away the name of one, but more often than 
not he had tn enter upon the register the words Name unknown.” That 
gives one some idea of the kind of task which still awaits ffw administrator 
in India before the new CdnstirutiDa con be brought into operadon. 

But knowledge is spreading m India today more rapidly perhaps chau it 
has spread at any other dmc. Broadcasting is beginning to have its effect 
even in the most distant comers of the Indiao l^pire. Did you see the 
account which an officer up on the borders of Assam gave not long ago of 
an experience of his with a member of one of those rather printiiivc tribes, 
the Nagas.^ During his tours he was carrying with htm a portable wireless 
sex, and one day he invited a meniiber of the Naga tribe to come and llscen 
iiu He did so> and was cnomriously impressed by this new magic. He went 
back to his tribe and described all that he had heard. His storv was received 
w^jth incredulityj so much so that be was fined for tdling I its one pig. 
(Laughter,) But times change, and a little later the district officer came to 
that part of the country where the bcadquaners of the tribe were lituaied, 
and on this occasion the headman and other members of the tribe were 
persuaded to listen to the new magic. So impressed were they that they 
held another meeting after their espcHcnce, and revoked the fmc and 
returned the pig. (Renewed laughtef.) These two stories merely illuitratc, 
first of all, the hackwardnea of the more inaccKihlc pans of the fndian 
continent, and the ivay in which education, and information, and know¬ 
ledge arc spreading even to the most loaccessihle parts. 

I hope that Lord l^amington wUl see that his organisation continues to 
provide a platform for those who arc sdl| in the position to educate public 
opinion in this country and to give us first hand views and first hand 
knowledge of the problems which still await solution. 

In tomJusion, may 1 express my very great appreciation on behalf of Udy 
Zedand and myself for the great kindnesa ol the members of this Association 
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ia cnctrLiiiiiiig ihii aftemooii, Lofd Lamington spoke of me as the 
Secretary of State for todiju It U quite true tkat at the present moment 1 
still am Seoictaxj of State for Iiulia^ hut the results of the Genera] ElcrdDa 
are sdU Rowuig in this afterDoon^ a new Gwernment is about to be formed, 
and it would perhaps be rather rash on my piart m assume that the Prime 
Minister will still ddnte me 10 occupy the post which at the present momcni 
I hold. I am indeed deeply grateful to you for your great kindrus and 
your great courtesy in welcoming us here this ahernooiu (Applause.) 
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THE IMPERIAL COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH, INDIA 

By Dew AN Bahascr Sir T. Vijaitarachava AcKARyA, k.b,e. 

The coDsdrution of an Imperial CouncU of Agricultural Research 
was perhaps the most outstanding Fecommcndadoni made by the 
Royal Commissian under the chairmanship of Lord Linlithgow. 
That rccommentJation was accepted by the Government of India, 
and with the approval of the Provincial Governments such a Coun¬ 
cil was set up in the latter part of 1929. About a year after its 
formation I had the privilege of reading before this Associadoo 
a paper on the subject^ in which 1 described the consdtudon of the 
Council as set out in the Commission's report, the modifications 
made in it by the Government of India, and the progress made in 
its establishment. Speaking within a year of its formation, I had 
necessarily to refer rather to the future before the Council than to 
anything it had already done, to dwell rather on the aims and 
aspirarions which inspired the men charged with the administra- 
don of the Council than on any actual accomplishmeni. Exactly 
five years have elapsed since 1 came before this Association, the 
Council has now been at work for six years, I have just laid down 
my office as Vice-Chairman and Principal Admitiistradvc Officer 
of the Council, and the present moment seems therefore to be 
opportune for making a review of the work it has actually accom¬ 
plished and estimating to what extent it has achieved the objects 
for which it was formed. 

The Commission recommended that it should be the primary 
^*w^hon of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research to pro* 
mote, guide, and coordinate agricultural and veterinary research 
in India and to link it up with sdendhe research in other parts of 
the Empire and abroad. The Council was also to act as a clearing 
house for informadon in agricultural and veterinary matters; 
undertake scientific publicadons; arrange sectional meetings of 
experts in various branches of agricultural science; make arrange- 
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meats for the training of research workers; and, by grants and 
other means, to bring the Indian universities into closer touch with 
agricultural research. 


Provincial Research 

The inunedtate result of the report of the Royal Coimnission on 
Agriculture was the formulation of plans for cRpantiou in all pro¬ 
vincial agricultural departments as well as in the Imperial De¬ 
portment of Agriculture. But hardly had the Coundl commenced 
work before the economic depression with its resisting conse¬ 
quences to the Budgets of the Central and Provincial Governments 
hit India, a policy of retrenchment svas decided upon, and the 
sdentihe and research departments were the ones which Finance 
Members of Governments seemed naturally to turn to as the first 
and most suitable victims, a method perhaps not unknown even in 
this country. Just at the time when the need for all the assistance 
which the agricultural departments could give to cultivators was 
greater than it had ever been before, the funds and staB available 
for the purpose were contracted. 

It is common knowledge in India that the grants made by the 
Council for agricultural and aitimat husbandry research have been 
of the greatest help to the provinces in maintaining continuity in 
research and securing some modest expansion during this period. 
The expenditure of the Council on grants for research in its fiwt 
year amounted to the modest sum of Rs. 12,000 and the number 
of schemes financed was three. At the present moment no fewer 
than 75 research schemes arc receiving grants, and the estimated 
payments on this account in the current year amount to nearly 17 
lakhs of rupees. If the Council bad been purely a departmientof the 
Government of India financed in the no rmal way by allotments 
from yearly Budgets with the actual finauccs controlled by the 
appropriate department of the Government, this result would not 
have been possible. The Council would have been told to wait 
for better times and meanwhile its activities would have been in 
a state of suspended animation. But thanks to the wisdom and 
foresight of the Ropl Commisdon and the action taken thereon 
by the Government, the principle had been laid down that the 

Voi_ X 
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Coundl should receive fixed grams acid that the admuiistninon 
and disposal of its funds should, subject to a vigjlacit audit, be 
controlled by Its own bodies and not by any external authority. 

TiCE Sugaa Industry 

I shall now describe very briefiy the development of the research 
eddrts of the Council. Broadly speaking, the general principle 
was to make grants for hve-year periods to be applied mainly to 
meeting the cost of additional technical staJf and sdcndfic equip* 
meat Grants for capital expenditure, especially on land and 
buildings, were kept as small as possible, Provincial Governments 
being asked to provide these. The hrst big problem which the 
Council was called upon to tackle was the sugar industry, the 
condition of which was represented by several Provincial Govern¬ 
ments to the Central Government to be verging on a state of 
collapse, and the Government of India at the inaugural meeting 
of the Council referred to it for urgent consideration the steps 
which should be taken to assist and strengthen the industry. The 
Council set up a Sugar Committee which laid down a programme 
of assistance to the industry both on the agricultural and on the 
manufacturing side, and recommended that, pending the execu¬ 
tion of this scheme of reconstruction, RscaJ protection should be 
granted to the industry. It prepared the case for protection and 
laid it before the Indian Tariff Board, and, as is well known, the 
protection was granted. 

Simultaneously, the Committee considered the immediate needs 
as regards the provision of technological training and technical 
assistance to the industry. A sugar technologist with high qualiA- 
cations and successful factory experience was appobted to advise 
intending factory owners in the selection of sites and machinery 
and assist existing factories in technical matters. An annual grant 
was made to the Government Institute at Cawnporc to expand the 
facilities for instruction of young men in the industry, On the 
agricultural side a chain of canc*testing and r^arch stations was 
established throughout the main sugar-cane bdt of Northern India 
extending from Peshawar to Assam, and similar experimental 
stations were started in Bombay and Madias. Sugar-cane diseases 
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and pests are being dealt with on an aU^Indta scale. Plans for 
a central sugar industry research institute for providing techno¬ 
logical research and instruedon arc in aedve piogrc^, and it is 
hoped to start this in the coming year. 

Though the Government of India has not found it possible to 
accept the rccommendadon of the Tariff Board to provide a 
statutory grant of Rs. to lakhs every year for sugar research, it 
has made from time to time special grants for sugar work aggregat¬ 
ing to Rs. 20 takhs. As a result of all these measures, a striking 
development has taken place In the Indian industry) the area under 
cane has expanded from 1,670,000 acres to 3,^71,000 aerra; the 
number of modern'type factories has increased from 1^ to 145; the 
output of sugar from cane from 90,000 to 600,000 tons; the imports 
from foreign countries have fallen from a million tons to 323,000 
tons; and in another two years it is conhdendy expected that India 
will become self-sufficient in her sugar supplies. 

R[C£ Reseaxch 

The second big problem was the rice crop, which covers over 
80 million acres and is far and away India’s most important crop, 
wheat following as a distant second with about 30 milhon acres. 
Work of marked value had been in progress in Madras, Bengal 
and Burma for many years and to a more limited extent in other 
provinces, but there were many gaf« and these the Council set 
to work to fill| assisted in this case by a substantial grant from 
the late Empire Marketing Board. It would take too long to 
describe the schemes which arc in operation in all the important 
ricc-producing provinces and which form part of a co-ordinated 
whole. I shall just say in a sentence that a successful hybrid has 
been obtained in the Central Provinces between one of the heaviest 
yielding coarse rices and a fine rice of good quality, that in Bengal 
progress has been made in the declared object, which is to secure 
an improved and heavier yielding type of the Patna rice fomous 
in Europe, that in the United Provinces great progress has been 
made in the evolving of useful hybrids, and that in other provinces 
preliminary work is sdll going on. 

r cannot detail the many other research schemes now in 
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progress, but a word must be said about an important co-ordinated 
group of fruit research schemes financed by the Council in eight 
British provinces and two Indian States with the object of improv¬ 
ing the quantity, regularity and quality of the fruit supply not 
only for purposes of foreign export, but also for internal consump¬ 
tion. A cold storage experimental station has been starred in 
Poona which is now dealing with mangoes and oranges in order 
to determine the optimum conditions for storage and transport, 
the storage life of different varieties and those most suitable for 
storage and transport. 

Before 1 leave the subject I should mention that soil research 
is reedving considerable attention; that a group of dry farming 
schemes in Madras, Bombay, Hyderabad and the Punjab, impor¬ 
tant for a tropical country, is now in operation; and that anifna l 
husbandry, long a neglected subject, is now receiving special care 
and financial assistance. 

Co-ordination and Accomplishment 

I recogni2e, however, that it is not by the number of approved 
research schemes, nor by the amount of money spent, nor even 
by the results which are now appearing from individual schemes, 
that the Council must be judged. 'Ihc task laid upon it was the 
development and co-ordination of agricultural and animal hus¬ 
bandry research: the findings of the Royal Commission were that 
though good work has been done in the past of direct benefit to 
the Indian agriculturist, the development of research in the dif¬ 
ferent provinces of India had been unequal; the division of funds 
and energy between difierent problems had also been unequal. 
There was a lack of balance betw'cen the resources available for 
fundamental research, and the provision of funds for work of a 
more inunediately practical character. Agricultural research had 
become much too "departmentalized,” and bodies like the 
universities and advanced scicntiiic institutes had not been called 
in to help. It was the task of the Council to remedy this position 
as far as possible, and it is by its success in this responsibility that 
its work must be judged. 

I think I may say without being accused of trying to advertise 
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my own wares that it is now widely recognized in India, not only 
m dcpartraenial and scientific drclcs, but what is perhaps in these 
democratic days of even more importance, by the layman in the 
Legislatures, the Press, the chambers of commerce and elsewhere, 
that the Council has provided large oppoitunitics for research 
workers in agriculture, thereby enabling a school of indigenous 
workers to be built up; that it has overcome the bogey of central 
interference with provincial freedom; that it has evoked a large 
measure of co-operation between the centre and the provinces and 
several Indian States; that the universities and colleges are now 
taking a not inconsiderable part in the deliberations amd the day- 
to-day work of the Council; and that non-officials who have 
anything of value to contribute are freely invited to sit on sub¬ 
committees of the Council. The Council has been happily dc- 
scribed as a good example of " federation in action.” Several of 
the major problems of Indian agriculture have been envisaged as 
a whole, most valuable interchanges of information have taken 
place, unnecessary overlapping has been avoided and lacunae are 
being gradually filled. Commencing by providing opportunities 
and means for co-operation, we are now gradually reaching the 
best form of co-ordination of research—namely, joint planning by 
those who co-operate in execution. 

The governing body of the Council wisely decided at its very 
first meeting that proceedings of the Council and its varied bodies 
should as a general rule be communicated to the Press. This has 
resulted in what was usually considered the dry subject of agri¬ 
culture by the laymen being transformed into one of public 
interest, and as the value of the work gets known the Council is 
receiving more and more non-official support. T must not omit 
to mention the institution of periodical conferences of the 
CounciPs whole-time officers with the members of the Central 
Legislature, where its work is explained and suggestions sought. 
The past six years have amply demonstrated the value of the 
provision of the financial integrity of the Council and of Its policy 
in being in close touch with unofficial workers and the general 
public. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A uEETiNi? of the AssocLacioo was held ai the CascEjan Hall, Wcjtnunjtcfr 
S.W. I on Wednesday, Decctnbcf 4, 1935, when a paper catiiled The 
tinpcml Council of Agricultural Research, India,** waj read by Dewan 
Bahadur Sir T. Vljayaraghava Acharya, k.b.e, Mr. R, A. Buderp w.?., 
Undcr-Sccreiary of State for India, wai in the chair, and the following 
ladies and gentlemen^ amongsi odicrt, were present: 

The Right Hon. Lard Lamingron, c.c.u.o-p ox.i.e.* Sir Louis Dane^ 
G^c 4 ^, c.s 4 ,j Sir Wllliaiti Chem Clark, Sir Alfred Chanertou, c4^s Set 
B enjamin Robertson, a.c.s4., c.s.t.. Sir Hugh MePhersonj n. 

Sir Amberson Marten, Sir Henry S, Lawrence, kx.s.i.. Sir Thomas 
Ainscongh, Sir Philip Hartog, K.a.i., c 4 .il, Sardar Bahadur Mohan 
Singh* Mr. Stanley Rice* Mr. H- Sp Pobfcp Mr. 0 . Rama Rau, C.T.E., Mr. 
F. J. Plymcti, Mr. V. Boaldi, 0.3.1., Mr. J. W. Smyth, c.t.e.^ Mr. A. M. 
Maemillan, C4.fi., Mr. A Ladh, C 4 .£., 0.3.1.^ Mr. Y. N. Sukthankar, Mr, E 
Batchelor^ Mr* Gwge Pilcher, Dr. K, N. Sitaram, Mrs. WtLr, Mrs. Roberts, 
Miss Lcatherdalc, Mrs, Buddcconibc, Mr. C. R. Corbett, Dr. and Mrs. 
Ehtnry, Mr. and Mrs. R. Cray, Mr. B. T. Mulwam, Mr. H. K. Mukcrji, 
Mr. ). B. Hall, Mr. B. Sankarenj Mr. S. M. Sircar, Mr, T. S. Ragavbk, 
Mr. A. F. M. Uotmn Ali, Mr. S. P. H- Khan, Mr. I J. Har, Mr. B. 
I>asappa, Mr. K. C. Sahney, Mr* Q. M. Farced, Mr. B, K. Sinha, Mr. Syed 
M, Sayedulla, Mr. Leonard Matters, Mrs. Drake* Miss Agatha Harrison, 
Mr. M. Qadif, and Mr. F. H, Brown, c.i.s.* Hod. Secretary. 

The said: 1 have gr^t pleasure in taking the chair today and 

introducing our icetnrer* Dewan Bahadur Sir T* Vjjayaraghava Acharya, 
who has come from so far to give us ibe benefit of bis long cxpcrieocc. I 
think we are lucky to have hini to lecture to us today because he has had 
almost unique experience in several different posts* He has had as fine a 
record of puMic service as any man who has served India, needlesi to say* 
all with great niccess. It U given to few men to play so many differctlt 
paru within tm years. He has been the I>ewan of an Indian State (Cochin)^ 
be has been Commhsioner for India at the Brltid^ Empire Exhibition, 1911-^; 
a foundation member of the Public Service Cotnmisrion; and last, but ocr- 
cainly not least, since 19x9 until recendy he has been Vice'Chairmam of the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, that promising child of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture. We are therefore very fortunate io having him 
here today. 

(The paper was then read.) 

The CHAffiSfAN: I feel sure I shall be smoking the opinion of those present 
today in thanking Sir Vijayarnghava Acharya very much for his excdlenE 
lecture. I have the names of several very distinguished men upon whom I 
shall call to take part in the discussion. Before that I understand it Is not 
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om of order for yaur duirm^ w cake part in ihe dUcussioa hmiself^ Ie 
gives IDE great pleasure as Undcr-Secreary for India tn be here and to pay a 
liidc icstimouy to the work of the East India Assoaatioo. The AssociaticPD, 
as has been said to me only ihis evening by one of its supporters^ is one of 
the best pktfoTDis io London. The work done by its officers for the last few 
years has really been remarkable. It has bceo entirely in the sersice of tndiat 
aod I Congratulate them on their great work for India in providing this 
platform in London and this oppofttmicy for the discussion of Indian a^airs. 

I wish io thank the Honorary Secretary^ my old friend and friend of my 
family for many ytars^ Mr. Brown^ who is with us here today* for he has 
continued to serve India for so many years. I would only say that if 1 per- 
sonaUy succeed in carrying on the service which 1 should like to give to India 
with the same tact and the same applicadon that Brown has showPt 1 
shall be proud of my life's work. 

I have come here not only as Under-Secrccary for India* but as one inter¬ 
ested In agriculturr, foe ] have lately been involved io all these problcDis of 
sugar and wheat and such matters* but in a rather more controverskl 
atmosphere than 1 hope will prevail in this room, since 1 have just been 
fighting an ekrtion in an agncultural district, tc i^ very suitable in studying 
the future of India that we should be considering a subject like agriculture* 
which is lundamentally at the basis of all Indians prosperity; and [ think It is 
a happy augury that the new Viceroy^ Lord Linlithgow^ should be the father 
of the Council of which our guest today Im been so distinguished a Vice- 
Chairman, 1 I«J certain ihat Lord Linlithgow would pay a tribute to the 
great success of our visitor to his duties as Vice-Chairman* and would con¬ 
gratulate him that in a time of severe financial stress he has been able w 
achieve so much, I would refer to the achievement of the Coundl particu¬ 
larly with regard to its activities aver sugar as almost staggering* and the 
success must be attributed to the late ViceChalrman of the CounciL I must 
mendon two oEher names which I think we ought not to forget today. One 
is Mr, Burt of the Indian Agricultural Service* who has done so much for 
the CounciL The other is Coloocl Oliver* who has done so much for animal 
husbandry and has such a great knowledge of the subject: he has con¬ 
tributed very much to the success of the work of the Council. 

Then 1 come to some of the commodities mcntioiKd in the paper. 
Disraeli said that sugar was that cominodity which charmed infancy and 
soothed old age. I am afraid 1 amnot contribute very much to your di^ 
cussinn on that section, because the sugar which I am acquainted with* 
although 1 hope it has its charming and soothing qualities^ is cniircly beet 
sugar* and I dunk it would be bener If we left that out of consideration at 
this discussion. When 1 come to rice* 1 always think that anyone who is a 
student of India should be a student of riet Just as anybody who goes to 
France should be a student of the cuisine* aud should know what is the best 
French wine to drinkp so any student of India should know what is the best 
rice to eat. [ have discussed this quesfion with Sir Tcj Bahadur SapruK and 
he assured me that Dehra Dun nee is the best, but 1 am prepared to take our 
lecfurcr^s views as to whether Sir Tcj Bahadur's views on rice arc as sound as 
his views on the ludbn Constitution. 
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The port of the |>i>pcT which toterests me perjomlly ii that on co- 
oedioatfoOi and I think the work the Council has done for co-ordination is 
one of the most agreeahtc features of its achicv'cmeut. All fcderaiioas have 
found difficulty in co-ordinating matters which ordinarily fall in the pro- 
viudal Seld. Fedcratfons divide out the dilFercnt subjects and on some give 
to prm'inccs power to legislate. ThcK has been difficulty in all fedcradons 
in acEiieving coord inadon in those subjects which faU within the pmvinctal 
field and yet arc of interest lo the fedetatioit as a whole. That will be w 
particularly in the case of the poteodal Indian Federation, Just as it has been 
the case in Australia and the United Slates of America. I think that the 
work done by the Cotuidl may pros'c a very wefu! experience In all those 
other departments of Government in which co-ordination will surely be 
necessary. I need only mention foiestiy, irrjgatjon, health, or educadon, to 
give some examples. 

We in the Joint Select Committee when we were considering these matters 
made some definite recommendations about co-ordinadou and the best 
method of achieving coordination in a fcdcradon. We suggested in 
particular that there should be provincial councils which should not be set up 
by the Constitution Act itself, but brought in later by Order in Council when 
the units of the fcdciadon have got together and decided on die constinidon 
of a particular inter-pnovindal council. We suggested in particular that that 
should be a provision in the Act, and that is fulfilled in secdon 135 of the 
Governmenc of India Act as passed by Parliament, ivhcfe there is the oppor¬ 
tunity provided for intcr-provindat councils to be set up. I feel I should 
warn you that it ivould be dangerous to become too familiar with the sections 
of the Government of India Act, since very shortly we are to consider the 
reprinting of the Act, splitting it in two for India and Burma, and so many 
of die lecdons will be renumbered again for the siaih or seventh time. 
Section 135 ghxs power to the Govcmor-Genetal to define the working and 
procedure of any council $« up. It enables the council to be set tip for a 
particular obfect, or to settle disputes between the provinces, and I think that 
embodies the recommendation we made in the Joint Select Committee, t 
^1 read you what our advice was on the question of forestry. We said that 
it would be better if our recommendation could be smited by “ the creaiioo 
trf a Board of Fonat^ on which, in addition to forestry experts, representa¬ 
tives of the provincial govmuncnts would serve, and we think that the 
provinces ffiould be asked to combine for the purpox of setting up such a 
Board and contributing to its expenses.'* 

Wc n^e similar recommendations in regard to irrigation, and during the 
debates in ?ar] lament wc foresaw the institution of a Public Health Board to 
do the same thing for health. The experience in Australia has been that the 
States got togerh^ and after a certain amount of discussion a Public Health 
Board was established which has sitice been transformed into a Ministry of 
Health. There U no subject, save perhaps agriculture, more impoirtaDt to 
coordination in India's future than the question of health. When we come 
to look at India's future wc shall sec that it is not by coereion that councils 
of this sort will be set up, but by voluntary suggestion from the units and by 
ccMiperation among the uniw. The primary cskhcc of a federation is to 
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allow the taiiit to dnnelop and to leave it to its self-determinadon. At die 
satne rime there is grave danger if there is not coordination in cerisin iub- 
jects, I think the great tes^n^ as I see it from the cemdrurioDal point of 
view from thLs paper^ is summed up in the retnarks on the last pgc which 
refer to the " bogy of oentral interference with provincial freedofn,” and I do 
not think oair lecturer ha* dsumed too much when he says that fhig Conndl 
h an example of ** federation in action/^ 

ft seems to me that in future If subjects sudi as I have meniioncd are to be 
co-ordiaated^ they will be coordinated successfully if there is a combi rta' 
tion of taa and specialist knowledge on the part of the Federal Government 
and a spirit of initiative and co-operation on the prt of the units. That 
lesson has already been learnt by the Council of Agticultum, and I am con¬ 
vinced that ic is a lesson which will be followed by future councils tn be 
sec Up, The main functioti of the Council of Agncultiire is to encourage 
research. When wc were considering that difficult part of the India Act 
which relates to the aHotmeni of subjects and the diifcrent legislative lists^ 
wn always envisaged that research would he a i:entra1 or federal subject 
The Council of Agriculture deals ntainJy with research^ and the future 
councils which are set up will deal mainly with administrarion, and there¬ 
fore the dudes of the Central Coundi of Agriailxure and the dudes -of future 
councils to be co-ordinated for most subjects will not be esaedy the same. 
But the spirit of the Council^ of which W'e have the bee VicC'Chairman 
here, must dominate any fu[ure councils which are set upj and we must 
hope that in subjects in the administradve fidd in which some sort of council 
is necessary to WHjrdlnale activities, the same spirit v«il prevail ajid inspire 
their acriv^ides, as has beep the case in the Imperiai Cdundl of Agricultural 
Research. 

1 therefore feel we are much indebted to our lecturer today for taking the 
trouble to come here and to prove to tis that federation in aedop ip the 
field in which he has been interested has given an example of a future need 
ip other departments. Forestry and imgation arc CDimected with agri- 
cylture. Health h a first cousin to agriculturei, and irrigadop is as important 
as them all. In all these subjects no fedmricn has achieved a complecely 
satis factor)* solution, and i think we are very fortunate t& have with us here 
a pioficer who has shown the world how die wishes and newels of the units 
cm be married and successfully amalgamated with the need for central co- 
ordinadop. Apart from his agricultural achievements^ that is a great piece 
of constitutional pioneerings and mutatis muiandis I am sure it ml! be a 
valuaWe esiajnple when we come in the future to consider those many 
problcim with which the path of India has always been strewn, which wiU 
meet us in the future, and which 1 am sure wc shall face with the same 
determination to succeed as our Iccmrer has shown in hU work. 

Sir Hbnrt Lawhencu I am privileged to join in the chorus of praise 
which will undoubtedly fdlow from all speakers for this very modest and 
self-effacing address which Sir T. Vijayaraghava Acharya has just given us* 
The Dewan Bahadur has given us an admirahle sketch, as you^ sir,, have 
pointed out^ of the activities of the Imperial Conndl of Agrkulturep Filial 
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piety is X virtue wbiEih ij very Utile knowa or practised by public inen or 
public departments, whether in or in tcLdlii^ and. as a fanner 

member of Lord LiDlstbgQw’j CommiisionT I have been surprised and 
pleased to LUten to the complimerits which the lecturer has paid to the 
progeniiors of his CounciL On their behalf I tender thanks fo- their dutiful 
and iprighdy progeny- I now venture co ask for a word or two of further 
information. 

The Royal Commission had great hopes that scientific agriculture would 
open up a new field of employment to those crowds of young men who 
every year pass through our colleges and umvcrsldes and who suffer so 
terribly from what is known as black-coaceci unemployment; and 1 refer 
prUnarity to employment not In Government service, but in private industry 
Connected with the land. Now can the lecturer give us any mformation 
whether these young men are now taking up land for themselves or whether 
they are being employed in any numbers by the larger bndlixrds? 

Sugar was an Industry of which 1 personally had the most lively hopes, and 
1 heard recently from one of the greatest estperts in the sugar industry in 
India»Mr. Noel Denrr—that the vast increase in sugar factories had opened 
up a large variety of posts for Indians, not only ki scientific tuldvatiou, 
methods of securing greater productivity through cKcmtcal manures, and so 
forth, but also in chemistry and mechanics and the numcrDiis processes 
which go to the preparation of reEned sugar. 

Of course, it U clear that the lecturer is speaking only of refined sugar in 
his figures, ft^ the total comumpfion of sugar in India (iudnsive of the 
normal product of gur) exceeds dim jnilliOn tons. The public lasct has 
been changing from gui to rthned sugar throughout the v^illages in recent 
years, and it is a serious problem for the sugar factories co gauge at what 
point of cost the vilhger would prefer to revert to gur. Foreign imporeSp 
ebiefiy from Jas'a, reached at one time as high as a milUon tons. But there 
is still a margin between the 6oc,ooo tons lately produced by factories and 
this million tons for the tncceasc of home products at the expense of fordgn 
imports. There U nothing to show that the maximum consumption of 
refined su^r in India should be limited to a million tons. When prosperity 
returns to the village it IS certain that part of the two milUon tons now 
consumed as gnr will be taken from factory-refined sugar. Other countries 
are watching the progress of India in the sugar industry with much anxiety, 
f was talking to an expert from the %Veit Indian Islands quite recently, and 
he told me they were afraid that India would soon be expoitmg sugar to 
compete with West Indian sugar in the markeU of Europe, and such com- 
petition, I take it, ivould not be unwelcome to Indian political feeling. 

About ten years ago I had a talk with Mr. Gandhi on the sugar industry, 
f wanted hji help to advocate protecdoo, but, as some of you may perhaps 
know, Mr. Gandhi ts an idealist and he would not be content with pro¬ 
tection. He told me he wanted complete prohibition of all foreign imports 
into India. Now* somewhat pulled, I asked, “ Why?'^ and he gave 
me this reply; " Because then Indians would not drink tea." That com¬ 
pletely beat me, and I hand it id you as a cryptogram to puzzle outr At diat 
time, in 1936, the Government of Bombay urged the Government of India 
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tn undertake cht pmoccdon of mgar for the $ake of the cultivator of sugar- 
tancp and they were told dut the Government of India had to cocuider the 
interests of all [ndia and were not to be deflected from that lofty standpoint 
by the narrow vision of any provindal Govemmenc. How true it it that the 
whirligig of time brings in ies revenges! 

But India can aB^ord to wait lor these islow^oming benefits. Her new 
Constitution has granted her agricuJtura] popuLadon a zdch^ equitable share 
of power in her new Legislatures and has pirepared the way for the greatest 
Ixwo of all to the villager—that the franchise through die group iystem. 
It will take time for ihe villager to recognize his good fortune that this 
oncieni mode of representation through his headmen can he restored to tump 
and that on this syatem he can build freedom from communal strife and 
peaceful progress for agricultural sdcnce. But that is the final outcome of 
the somewhat obscure and acidiiLatcd eonBlcts In Parliament over the 
franchise proposals^ and I should like to tongratubic our Chairman that in 
this acrimonious discussion he ivas able to retain a perfeedy equable and 
just mind. In that liappy result which I have described of the future benefits 
to the cultivator from the franchise system we can sec the united efforts of 
Lord Zetland and Lord Linlithgow. May that co-operatino Ln the next Hve 
years be as fruichil of benefit to India. 

1 re)oice to hear the lecturer's remarks as to the greater public inierest now 
taken in agricultural re^arch^ and as to the periodical conFerentes of ofHccrs 
with the members oE the Central Lcgrslature. This ivilJ be gready facilitated 
by the transfer of experimental ivork from Ihisa to the vicinity of Ddhi. I 
am not quite sure whether that has yet taken pbee, but the lecturer will no 
douht tell us more about It. It i$ just thirty years since t attended the Hrst 
meeting of the Agricultural Board ac Pusa> and I was horrified at the lack 
of foresight and the penurious policy which tn order to sasx a few Ehamand 
pounds had placed the headquarters of Imperial research in a dismal and 
inaccessible jungle in Bengal. The earthquake in Bihar was a terrible 
calamity, but It did one good thing—it destroyed Pusa; and one sometimes 
reflects^ perhaps a Uide bitterly, that it nequEro an earthquake to awaken 
the human mind to intelligence in any quarter of the globe. 

Strangely enoughs Pusa is going to be of assistance to agricultural research 
in this country. It trained in the admin tstration of science a namesake of 
our Chairman^ Dr. Edwin Butler^ who is now SKretary to the Agricultural 
Research Council of England at ihe central point of research for the whole 
Empire, Some of us here know how difficult it is to get good team-work 
out of an assorted company of human beings^ and those di^eultics are 
greatly aggravated when that company consists of experts in cognate and 
overlapping sdcnccs. I do not kptow if anyone here present remembers one 
of the debates we bed in the Board when one sdendst^ deredy attacking the 
theories of another fellow-^sdcndst* said that he had nci’cr heard views of 
such scandalous incompetence. He was called to order* and after deep 
reflection he rose and said he wished to withdraw the words " scandalous 
incompeiencct" and he w^quld substitute the word ** bunkum ”3 When we 
see the Agricultural Rejearth CouodI of England working together in 
harmony and good feelingi we shall know that Dr. Edwin Butler has profited 
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by those experiences ID diE Ocp^mncfit of Agrif!ulturc in Indla^i atid we $hiLll 
see thai he pmsasa the same power of condlhidqrE and da^monk energy 
which OUT disdiiguished lecturer has displayed m his period of hig^ office in 
the Agrictiltural Researeb CoundJ of India. 

Sir Ajmetsson Marten : I wajii to speak today from die point of vkw of a 
practical fanner who is graiefu] for sdendfic research, and who his the 
advantage of being on the Committee of the East Mailing research stadon 
in KenCr and also on vmiyun committees of the Kent County Branch of the 
Nadonal Fstmers" Union. 1 should like in the first place to add my humble 
tribute m the great work the Dewan Bahadur has done for Irniia, and also 
for this interesting and concise pper he has given us today. 1 want to 
emphasise from the pdni of view of the practical farmer the great im¬ 
portance of sriendfic research, and also to urge that scientific rescardi should 
be on oommercial practical lines, and capable oi being explained in simple 
language to the farmer himself. 

As the Dewan Bahadur has pointed out, one of the objects of the Imperial 
Council is to link up its work with sekntifk research in every part of the 
Empire. I hope therefore that I may usefully illuscitite how id Kent this 
sdcncific research is Uiiked up and how k actually reaches the farmer him¬ 
self. I must confine my observidons to top fruit because diffcrcDt con- 
uderadoDs apply to other branches of agrinilture. At the centre we have 
the East Mailing research station with the Ditton laboratory of Cambridge 
University (which Is especially iDterested in cold stomge) a few hundred 
yards away. The research station works in collaboration To a large degree 
with the Wye Agricuitnral College* and also with the Long Ashton research 
station in the West of Engbnd, As to grautSp East dialling, like the 
Imperial Coundl* has suffered during the linandal crisis, but the present 
Govcrmneni has replaced the grant of £%ooo a year which we used to get 
from the Empire Marketing Board (now defunct), and lor this we are very 
gntcftil. 

Now here the Kent County Council comes in as the link between the 
research station and the farmer. Tlie Kent County Council has two con»- 
tnercial fruit advisers, aud ibeir prindpai duty is to keep dosdy in 
with the research itntion and to convey the Infornudoii thus obtained to the 
farmer himself. The way they do this is to visit the farms and see the 
farmers’ orchards dd the spot and j^ivc certain advice. Apart from t hat , 
these advisers and also the scientific suS at Ease MaUiog give lectures aod 
prttdcal ckmonstradom in various parts of the county, and in this they arc 
assisted by the National Farmers' Union. Of course, there are big differences 
between agriculture in England and in India, but notwithstanding this, the 
principle that you must get at the man on the land himself and persuade 
him that this scientific research is mally to his advsnmge must surely apply 
just as much in India as it does in England. 

Next let us consider what in practice this scientific advice meam to the 
fruit farmer in KcnL He gels advice as to the soil of his land, what it will 
grew and what it will not grow; advice as to the type of tree to be grown, 
whether standard, bush, or otherwise; advim as to the varkey of apple or 
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p^r Of pluiQ to grow; and advice as to the foot stocks for the tr e es^ 
Oiifcrcjit root stocks prodticc diilettnt resutts as regards the early maturity 
and size and colour of apples, for instance. They will advise you as to 
yutir manuring programine and as to your pruning programme^ both of 
which are most important and make a big difference in the polity of the 
fruit which you wdl have to market Then there is the vital question of 
protecdoQ against insect pests and diseases, and as to the dUTerent remedies 
to be adopted, the diflereot washes to be applied on the trees, and at what 
sca^s of the year these washes should be applied. The grower can also 
visit the orchards of the research station and compare his results with thdrs. 

The Dewan Bahadur has referred to the cold storage experiments now 
going Oil in India for oranges and mangoes. We also have our experiments, 
particularly in the Diiton laboratoty, where, for iiistanm, a large f h a m h r r 
was recently fitted up to resemble the hold of a cargo ship. In pariicnkr, 
experiments are being conducted with the new method of gas storage. The 
grower is also advUed on the packing and grading of the fruit, which from 
a commercial point of view is vital to the industry. So in that way we get 
the information from the research, station conveyed quickly to the farmer, 
and he very soon sees by the dificrcoce in his accounts in pounds, shillings 
and pence how beneficial that advice has been, and he shows his gratitude 
by giving financial support tn East NfalJing, I can only tell you that in our 
part of Kent the fruit farmers are very keen on getting the btest scientific 
information; and recently the National Farmers' Onion has started classes 
in fruit pruning and also fruit spraying compeddons. These are attended 
by our fruit men, who thus visit didemnt orchards and see different types of 
growth, and to on. And after the classes many of the employers have a <- h^t 
with their men and discuss what has been put lorward by the County 
Council iniiructofs at these classes. That is an illustraticin of the enormous 
value to the former of this research work in England, and the <am,> t hin g 
must apply m India, Indeed, the great improvement in Indian sugar diown 
m the Dewan Bahadur's address is an iUustration of what I mean. In 
conclusion, I give my heardcit wishes for the success of the work the Dewan 
Bahadur has been so largely instrurnenml in starting, and I wish good luck 
to all those who work under the Imperial Council. 

Sir TitostAs Aikscouch : With considerable diJEdence 1 rise to address a 
meeting when so many eminent people are present who know so much 
more about this subject than I do. I am afraid the subject is somewhat 
outside my line of country, but no one who, like myself, has been in dose 
touch during the last twenty years with economic devclapmcot in India, and 
also in personal touch with tny friend the Dewan Bahadur and his associates, 
can fail to be interested in the very lucid account which our lecturer has 
given today. [ am glad the question of the Engliih sugar industry was 
raised. My point of contact with that industry has been a somewhat un» 
Usual oner it has been concerned mainly with ensuring the supply of the 
most efficient and suitable British plant and equipment for the use of the 
144 factories which are now established in India. I am glad to have the 
opportunity of paying testimony to liic extraordinarily helpful work which 
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hai bccD done by the sugar lochDologist under the general ataipiDcs of the 
Council-™work; which has not only helped otir nnanufactiircrs la fKi* counny 
to supply the best suitaibte types of plant for ihc purpose^ bui 1 know for a 
fact that ladiau sugar factories have also benefited very greatly by his cflwis. 
Of the work done for the cultivator it is not my pcovlDCc to spe^ aJehough 
we arc aU fully aware of its extraordinary value. 

I had hoped that; the Dewan Bahadur might have been able to say a word 
as to the great work which b being done In connDttiqzi with cottcao. Some 
three years ago^ when the Lancashire Delegation were tn India, we bad ^-ery 
intimate talks with the Dewan Bahadur and hU colleagues as to how far 
Indian cotton ought be made niDire suitable for the jnllLs of this country^ and 
I [hiak you may be IntereiTed: to know^ from the Dewan qf ±e almost 
phenomenal success which has attended the efforts of the Indkn^LancasIuje 
Cotton Committee^a success which has far exceeded our hopes and cx- 
pttiations. I was m Manchester the other day, and understood from Str 
Richard Jackson, the Chairman of the Cominitteej chat he was shortly going 
out to India again to attend a tnecrijig of the Central Cotton Committee, 
and be told me that whereas three years ago when ibe Ddegadon were in 
India we regarded the taking by this couniry of half a million hales as being 
an ideal figure to aim at over a long period of years, the results so far have 
gone a very long way towards that figure, I underitand that Ust year 
something like ^ocipooo bales were taken, and that it is hoped to exceed this 
total considerably this year. More hopeful sdll, I think, is the fact that, 
although for the past three years the pari^ has been in favour of the Indian 
staple, during the last six memths the parity has turned ag:ainsc India and to 
favour of American cotton. Notw ithstanding this fact* the c£ForU of the 
Committee have been so great, and such a large number of Lancashire 
spinners have found that it is to their material advmuge to use Indian 
cotton as a mixture with other varietieSp that this improvement still goes on. 
Th\s is a very hopeful departure which U likely to have wide repercussioiis 
ID other waysp and may, 1 hope, later on help to ease the tension between 
India and Lancashire, which it is otar desire to do. 

Sir Lotns Dane : As on* of ihc atduc members of this Association, and as 
Chapman for eight years till 1933, 1 should like, as ! do not think the 
Ff«id«ic was in the room when Mr. Bmlcr made his comniendataiy 
remaz^ about the AssodatiDJi, to thank him very heartily for what he said* 
I considH, as he lemarked, that a great deal of the success the Association 
has obtained in bringing Indian matters on to an open platform where they 
can be discussed without undue heat or excitement is due in large measure 
to our Honorary Secretary, Mr. Brown. I have watched the wort of the 
Association for about twenty yean, and there ij no doubt that during the 
last Etn years there has been an enormous impfcwetnent in the papers, in the 
debates, and in the use which the Association has been able to be to India 
We are all very grateful to you, sir, for the remarks you have made, and are 
glad to think that the value of the work is recognized. 

1 thought today we were going to have a feast entirely of the fruits of the 
sml, and have nothing to do with politics, but when the Chaimiao began to 
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ij^k o/ tlw Gownmicnt of India BUI I began to be a litde disturbed as lo 
whether my digestion would be equal to a furtlier surfeir of that. But the 
bne he look entirely satisfied me, and I can only assure him that, if the co- 
wdinaang eoiimiitte» who wdl serve the Imperial Govemment carry out 
ihcir work in the spirit that be suggests, a great many of the doubts some 
of us had wtll be resolved. I rather agree with Pope that “O’er forms of 
gov^nraent let fools canter, whate’er is best administered is best”; and 
with the commi^ you cotitemplate I have good hope that the adtninistra- 
uod will rctflis its foffKcr and pristiiic efficiency 

We have had a High Court Judge here speaking as a practical agriculiurisL 
Now perhaps I may be allosved, as ati cx^ead of an agrituJtund 
povtnee, also to speak as a more or less practical agriculturist, I was for 
twelve years a scttlemcot officer b the Punjab, where cash rents were rare 
and the assessment of revenue was based on an aseertaintnent of outturns 
and an appraisemcni of values of crops. So every setdement officer had to 
spend ^ umc following a chain across fields and finding out svhat he could 
from the expert Indian agriculturists with whom he came in contact. I 
setded Gurdaspur and Peshawar, two good sugar dUiiicts. I understand 
that Peshawar now has the highest content of sugar in India. In the course 
of that work I acquired some knowledge about the value of sugar. 

The Dewan Bahadur in his excellent and clear paper has pointed out one 
great danger which always attends these things. He pointed out the danger 
of agnculture departments becoming dcpartmencalized, and, [ would add 
waking on o or loo general deductions. We had a new agricultural 
college at Lyallpur—which is a very excellent college and doing well—but 
anoupt the circulars which came up from that college I happened to notice 
something a^ sugar; so being an old sugar-WAiA I looked at the canmiar 
and lound this wa, m say that the climate in the Punjab and the chaneter 
of Its sod rende^ jt absolutely impossible to hope to grow sugar on a pro- 
ductwe basis. Thirefore the Department of Agriculture proposed that aU 
strict officers and others should take acdv'c steps to discountenance the 
^wing of sugar. This was a perfect shock to me. and I thought to myself 
If this circular goes out with the sanctitHi of Covemment and is naturally 
treated as Sircar Au\am, anything may happen. Sugar was one of ffie 
few cash crops to the Punjab on which farmers rely for their revenue, and if 
every official m the Punjab were to work on those lines, I leave you to 
imagine what would have happened. The Punjab is neither placid nor 
patient, as now perhaps you all know, I am not sorry to say I tore up that 
arcular^ and ihc rfi^ylts were cxcelienit. 

I happjm also to have been in 3 district where there was one of the first 
supr mills in ndia working on water power, and so I had somedung to do 
1 mgar an sugar mills, and as Lieutenant-Governor I rather anticipated 
what b« been going on in recent years in this country about beet sugar. It 
occurred to me that the best way of getting improved sugar would be to 
have a »rt of cxxiperative movement between the growers and the refiners, 
sheeted an area of about sixteen miles round Karehowal in Gurdaspur 
I a veiy high percentage of continuous cane growing. Govermnent was 
to arrange for the capiul, and the growers were to engage for so many years 
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to grow a cemifi prixentagc of sugar. It looked ar if ic were going to be a 
sUKcss. Wc did not propose ld make ifilTch profiE, but just to carry on and 
hope ibat ihli lorni of cD-operative mil] between the zemindars and the 
capitalist would be an enccuragonent generally. 1 left in 1915, and it 
looked as if ad difficulda had been overcome aod a start would be made 
Then the War came, and it had all to be postponed; so I am gkd to bear that 
now under the auspices of the Impenai Committee the nuinber of sugar 
mills has been so enormously increased in India* 

With regard to cottoUp great experiments were made (largely, I think, 
imder our Chaiiman^s father) to improve the staple of cotton in the Punjab. 
Things went very welh and a great deal of long staple American cotton wsm 
grown, but uflfortunately what broke the whole thing was that our friends 
in Lancashire declined to give any higher price for this long staple Amcrkan 
cotton than they would for the short staple Indian cotton, though the long 
staple cotton took nearly five Weeks lougis on the ground and more water. 
Kamrally the growers would not produce the long staple cotton, and they 
also proceeded to mix ic with the short staple cotton, and that was how one 
excellent scheme for the liinc went wrong, I am glad that is being put hghn 
t can only thank you, sir, very much again for the remarks you were good 
enough to make. 1 would like especially to thank the Dewan Bahadur for 
his most excellent paper^ and for ^vlog uj aji opportunity of hearing about 
a subject which really docs concern India. 

Dr. Pi-WEN (late Director of Agriculture in the Central Provinces): In 
the presence of some of the fathers of the Imperial Coundl of Agricultural 
Research Jt seems cacber out of place that I, who have had to carry the baby» 
should say much* Yci I am perhaps the nnly officiat !a the room who has 
had the privilege of working under the Dewan Bahadur* and certainly 
to those who have had schemes put up from the Provincial Departments of 
Agiiculmrc, the [tnperial CouncU has been extremely useful. Now there 
may be an impression that it was very easy money to get something out of 
the Imperial ConneiU They had a big lump sum grant Iroiti the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and there was little other control over it. Here 1 can let 
a little light in. Sir T. Vljayaraghava Acharya said that we have at ihc 
present time seven schemes being financed* He did not tdl yon how many 
schemes we had before us : 1 should think they must amount by now up to 
three 01 four hundreds That will give you an idea of the caie and scrutiny 
applied to the schemes that wc did Bnance* Because the Provincial Govern- 
ments would not provide the money w Rnanoc their own agricultural 
problems, we did not on the Imperial Coundl consider it incumbent on us 
to do- what a Provincial Government was cither not doing at all or only 
doing partially* When 1 left the Imperial Council [ think we must have 
had sixty or seventy schemes already passed^ sanctioned and approved* 
worked cjut in the fullest detail* and waiting till the money came dong, 

1 was very gbd to hear one or two speakers refer to cotton* because It was 
rather obvious from whar Sir Vijayaraghava Acharya wid that cotton d^d 
not come within the purview^ of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research at alL We talked ol rke^ but did not menrian cotton^ That is 
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bMausc ti|c cotton crop h Jookcd after b;r the Indian Grniial Ccuton Com¬ 
mittee, There again Sir Vijayaragfaa^-a Aehacya, with his usual modesty 
^ not «y hr had been Chairman of that Committee for a good long dmt* 
but I know hu intcresa in cotton were equal to, if not greater than, his 
<mcr«a in sugar- No money gc« from the Imperial Council to oontMi, 
^1^ the work on cotton is financed by a c«s on each bale of cotton pro- 
doced, and » the whole of the money which go« to agricultural mseidi 
and husbandry research goes to crops other than cotton. It has been a very 
^eat pnvdege to work on that Oimmittee, and f cannot help feeling that 
It IS the one thing which has stood out. When the Linlithgow Commission 
came out we were very glad to s« it and wete very hopeful about its 
mcDi^cDdaiions; but then the financial doud descended upon os, and the 
one bright star ^ai has remained has been the Imperial Council of Agri- 
^Itural Ke^^eh, 1, has been a tremendous help ,o aU provinces, and ^ a 
Dir^r who has had to put up schemes for them, 1 do appreciate the help 
we have rccetved from the Coundl, ^ 

Sir PnH.li- Hsaxoc: I must preface my question by a shon statement. 
I^niig course of my mqulries on education in India 1 came to the con- 
dusjon that m Bengal the unemployment of the great inrellcctual resourtea 
of that province was due to the fact that they could not be employed in its 
^test industry, agriculture, which utilized about 70 per cent, of the work- 
mg resoles of the population as a whole. The reason for it was obvious 
m the view of a great many people interested in agriculture. The average 
holding in Bengal is only a Uitle over two acres. The only possibility of 
uang veiy lar^ numbers of men of trained imdligenre in the agricultuial 
indust^ wodd be by combining the holdings under some ftS of cok 

the 

problem of finding a solution of this on those lines requires research, not 
in ch^stry or physics or botany, but in economics. I should like 10 ask 
my friend the Dewan Bahadur if this problem has been tackled in any form 
or shape, or if ti could be tackled fay the Research Council, 

I cannot sit down without eongntulating the Dewan Bahadur, who is my 
rnnmate fnend: as members of the Public Service Commission wc worked 
for about tu'o years tether in two rooms side by side, and I came m regard 
him as having one of the widest, most alert and justeit minds with whkh 1 
became acquaint^ in India. If there had been time I should have liked to 
say something about the admirable speech which you, Mr, Chaiman, made 
with r^d to central and provincial acdviilcs. ] hope that sometimt IndU 
as 3 whde may make great use of the Advisory Council on Education which 
has |Mt been established by the Central Government, t should like to thank 
the Chairman and the Dewan for the extraordinary interest of the speeches 
wc have j ust heard. 

Mr. C. R, Coatnr; I wish to ask whether the Council is paying any 
atientjoa to caiming, because that is an industry that has made cnormoui 
Fjwgros in the Eedcraied Malay Sures, in the canning of pineapples. 
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Aikothcr question—Are not the traublei of die world Isirgcly diie to 
econofoic n^docLaluin? Taking die long view^ is h reaUy a good thing that 
India should have her own ^n^ir LndumyP Sir Henry Lawrence said that 
the West India arc apprehensive lest ia time India may export sugar. Will 
it benefit the Empire ii» in order to enable ijidla to bffionie independent for 
sugar supplies, we min the Wot Indio? It is recognized that the heel sugar 
scheme in this country has been a terrible mdtaket and the only reason it 
continues b that the Government feel that if they do not maintain the 
subsidy it vdJJ be a had thing for the fonneri. We all know w^hat Mr. 
Gandhi meant when he said he hoped the people of India would not drink 
tea. That is due to the faa that tea Is produced by English capital, and he 
meant to say be did not wish to assist the English caplialisL Mr. Gandhi 
wishes the people of India to go back to the hand loom I I should like the 
Dewan to say whether^ taking the long vlew^ he thinks this sugar scheme 
for India will be a good thing lor the Empire. 

Sir T* Vijatasachava AcifAmvA! That pdnt about Mr. Gandhi was rather 
iotexesdng. 1 think the explanadon is simple- The fact is that the cod' 
sumption oE white sugar in India Eias increased. CoEcc is still the lavouriic 
drink in Sontbern India, and gur is supposed to be good with eoHee, but 
not good when taken with tMi. It is a fact that in Southern India many sdll 
take gtir with coffee. In Western and Nortbern India where tea is drunk 
they will not take it with anything but white sugar. 

As regards cotton^, I am glad to have die opportunity of bdog able Co say 
a few words. The technical reasun for my not ha^nng referred to it is that 
I had no right to claim It for the Imperial Council- It is the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee^ whkh derives iu funds from a stamEOry ccss, that bas 
been dealing with cotton. I must say that in the last few ycars^in the last 
three years—there has been a marked change in the Indian business mau^s 
anitude towards Lancashire. It U now more friendly than it was some ycirs 
ago, and I think the relations between Lancashire and India are continudly 
being improved. I am perfectly certain mysdl that in the next few years 
India will be able to see that the interats of Lancashire and India can be 
complementary, and need not necessarily be antagonisEjc. As regards the 
work of the Central Cotton Committee^ I do not wish to take up your time 
by a long story, but one ol the main lines ol our policy was not to confine 
Indian production to short staple varietia, but to have long staple varieties 
as far as possible. The Iwt step taken before I left India was the agreement 
of the Bombay Government lo a proposal of the Indian Central Cotton 
CoimnitEce to reserve in Sind a very brge block in which nothing but long 
staple cotton Ghould be grown. On the point of Fttnjab-.American cotton 
having been mined by mixtufe* it is very difficult co say who Is to hbme. 
If the Indian exporter was asked he would say that his foreign customers 
want mixed cotton and so he sends it to order* Alter many years of corre¬ 
spondence the Couon Cocnminctr has jusc succeeded in gening the Govern¬ 
ment of India to grant liberty to Local Governments to introduce IcgislaEion 
that will probably put an end to this mixture by means of a system of 
licensing cotton gins and presses^ The Central Provincea Government bai 
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inch a Bill, and the Bombay Gnvernmciii arc ^oing to Fellow 
this example. I have not heard from India y« what has happened, hut 
probably they have not gone a long way ycL 

Another question was about educated tinemploynient. According to a 
rough calculodon made before I left India, t.joo scientisB, young men of 
India, were employed in sugar factories, and 10,000 educated men who are 
not scientists were also employed in sugar factories. As to cducaicd men 
being settled upon the land, I am afraid it is still a big problem, and it will 
lahe time to solve it. Personally, I will not say it is beyond the competence 
of the Imperial Council to deal with the question, because my policy was 
□ever to say that any thing was beyond our compcrcnce. I was always 
willing to trespass on other people's fields when I could do so usefully and 
profitably; and I do think the Imperial Council should not feel itself bound 
by the letter of its arttclea of association from taking up this question. As a 
matter of fact, it is one of the most important of our problems, aud I have 
very little doubt that the unrest in Bengal is indmaiely conoected with 
unemployment. 

As to our cantKction with the Imperial Agricultural Bureaux, there has 
been a marked change of opinion. In the beginning objections were 
expressed to the Council making annual eotiirihutions m these bureaux, but 
there has been a change of view, and in the present year when all the grants 
came up for further renewal they were passed without dissent. 

A question was asked about canning. Canning of fruits and vegetables is 
being taught in the Punjab College of Agricutiuire, where fruit is receiving 
more attention than elsewhere, and the Council has given large grants for 
fruit research in the British Provinces and the Indian States. We shall hcaj 
of distinct progress in that subject in the next few years. 

As to cosirdination, ail 1 can say is that now, far from there being pro¬ 
vincial jealousy, it is the other way about. Take the case of the sugar 
technologist!. Our first idea was to place the sugar technologist! under the 
Local Government, but the provinces said they ought to be under the 
Council. I must not miss this opportunity to pay a tribute Co the co- 
operatiofi which I have received from my experts, from Mr. Burt, from 
Colonel Olver, and from Mr. Srivasiava, all three of whom have worked 
cordially with me and have disproved the view somciimcs expressed that it 
was difficult for experts and administrators to work together. I think we 
were a happy family, and outside the ofliK of the Council it would be very 
difficult for people to discover how far I had anything to do with a partictibf 
position anti hoi^ far the experts. 

t am gnaurfij] for the many kind remarks which have been made, and 1 
fully appreciate the value of meedngi like this. In 1^30* when I first 
addressed the East India Association on the work of their infant Coundl of 
Agricultural Resarchp scleral suggcsiioiij were made, and I found them 
useful when I applied them in practice. Just now 1 nviiy not have the diroct 
Opportunity of ciaruladng into practice suggestions made in this dEscusston; 
but the Research Council has done me the honour of making me a life 
member of the CoundIp and perhaps in that capacity 1 may be able to do 
something. 
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Sir Bsnjahin in proposing a voce of tlianks Co the liistuivi' And 

the Chairriian^ said that during the eight years he had been Chief Com^ 
missioner of the Central Province* a great deal of interest had hem taken in 
agriculture^ and he had a moil cfHdcnt agrieulTural stall. One of them— 
Dr^ Pjymen—had spoken to them that altemcon- He agreed with what had 
been «id by Sir Amberson Manen as to the primary jmpoitance of bringing 
home to the dllers of the soil the proved and tested results of agriculmral 
rescaidi. That had always received their best attentiDii. It was fifteen 
years since be left the Central Provinces, and Sir Henry Lawrence had said 
that it was a further iiltcen years since he attended a oonferenre ai Posa. 
He would go back a further flftoen ycarsp and specially mendon the great 
part that was then taken in helping to get a beginning made with sdendfic 
agriculture in India by one whose death last week they gready deplored^ 
Sir Bampfylde Fulkr. It wa* ficdng that on an occasion Like the pfcsent 
Enennon should be made of Sir Bampfyide as one of the pioneers in this field. 
With these remarks he asked them to pass a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
who had given them a mcist interesting address,, and to the Chairman. 

Lord LsiiiNGTOM: [ must apologize to the Dewan Bahadur for Dot being 
here 10 listen to hi* very Uluminating address, I arrived ffom the House of 
Lords lace, when the Chairman was speaking. 1 am sure you wdl agr« 
with me that we arc Very gready indebted to Mr. Buder in Jui very busy life 
Ui the House of Commons for coming to us here tbU afternoon. 1 do 
appreciate it very mueh when members of Government find time m c™ie 
and ^oin our discussions. 1 have therefore to thank Mr, Butler on behalf of 
the Association for hi* occupancy of the chair. 
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RECENT PROGRESS IN CHINA 
Bt E. H. Awsttice 

The Nadona] Government, on its establishment at Nanking in 
1927, was faced with a formidable task. Chaos is hardly too 
strong a word to use of the state of the country. In the South 
Canton was, at best, but a lukewann ally; the North, in the hands 
of its war-lords, had yet to be brought by force of arms to 
acknowledge Nanking’s authority; half a dozen and more 
generals were going their own combative way in Szrehuen; south 
of the Yangtse, in Kiangsi, Hunan and Fukien, the communists 
reigned almost supreme. Nanking’s word, indeed, hardly ran 
beyond the confines of Anhwei, Chekiang and Kiangsu. 

Socially, economically and financially the story was the same. 
Years of civil war had reduced the railways to a state of ruinous 
disrepair and disorganization. Roads were few, and not good 
at that There were no airways. China had no modem industries 
to speak of, except cotton, and that was largely in foreign hands; 
her banking and financial system was rickety and far from sound. 
In the countryside continuous warfare and oppressive taiation 
had created widespread misery among the peasantry. Social ser¬ 
vices were in their infancy. The family was still the be-all and 
end-all of tile average citizen, and graft, corruption and nepotism 
were still far too prevalent in public life, 

At first the new Government made little headway in the trcmca- 
dous task of reform, it approached it in the wrong spirit, in the 
wrong manner, and with a false conception of how its ultimate 
objective of a free, sovereign and refomicd China w^as to be 
attained. It had been swept into office on a wave of national 
enthusiasm, but that enthusiasm had been inspired less by love of 
China than hatred of the foreigner. The support of the rank and 
file had been lately gained by dwelling on the injustices from 
which China suffered as a result of the sonmllcd unequal treaties 
and the foreigners’ privileges resulting from them. This, no 
doubt, was good Immediate psychology; foreign privileges could 
be easily demonstrated, they were concrete and apparent, and to 
inspire hatred of these and their possessors was far easier than to 
inspire love for the abstract ideal of a united China, Hatred, 
however, though a strong force, is a purely negative one, and a 
mere negation cannot be creative. The Nadond Government in 
erecting, as it seemed to do, anti-foreignism into a permanent 
policy, erred badly. 
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Thus for four years noEMng much In the way of rc^ construc¬ 
tive work was accomplished. Then came the Manchurian debacle^ 
the complete collapse before Japanese military force, and a realiza¬ 
tion that China had been on the wrong road, that truculence only 
brought disaster, and that only in friendship with the usurping 
foreigner and in peace could progress be made- It was decided 
that China must set about putting her house in order tefore 
making an? more demands for the abolitioo of foreign privileges, 

A policy or conciUalion was adopted towards Japan, anti-foreign 
propaganda ceased, and a steadily growing disposition m work 
with the foreigner manifested itself. 

Since this policy has been adopted progress has been rapid. 
There has, first of all, been a steady advance towards national 
unity. Early in 19^2 the return to office as President of the 
Executive Yuan of Mr, Wang Ching Wei not only healed the 
split in the Kuominung, gave the Government the supjxnt of the 
left wing of the party, and greatly improved Nanking s relations 
with Canton, but also gave China the advice of the mo^ dis¬ 
interested, least permnally ambitious, and most statesmanlike of 
all her Revolutionary leaders, Mr, Wang Ching Wei's adhesion 
to the Government immensely strengthened its hands. Although 
faction did not die, it has been able to avail little against the 
alliance of General Chiang Kai Shek and Mr, Wang. Canton, 
though once or twice threatening, has been converted from an 
attitude of armed ucutrality to one of friendship and co-operation, 
and, while still insisting on a good measure of local autonomy, to 
a recognition of Nanking as the scat of the central Government. 
The northern war-lords had been reduced by General Chiang Kai 
Shek in 1929-50, and the North has been brought more and more 
under the effective control of Nanking. The Communist-bandit 
area has been steadily narrowed, until today the Communist 
menace can be said to have been mastered, and in the West the 
rich and fertile province of Szcchucn is now definitely within the 
orbit of Nanking. 

Thus, in the autumn of this year, the evidences of national 
unity were so reassuring that the Government felt it possible to 
decree the end of " political nnelage," the benevolent despotism, 
that is, of the Kuomintang. The party congress approved a draft 
constitution, and, if present arrangements bold good, a National 
People’s Convention will be held next spring. To this Conven¬ 
tion, composed of freely elected representatives of all prties in the 
State, the constitution is to be submitted for adoption. 

This progress towards political unity has gone hand-in-hand 
with economic and social reform, would not indeed have been 
possible without it. Here the improvement in means of com¬ 
munication is of the first importance. The railways have been 
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improved out of all knowledge. Existina lines have b«n put in 
oracr» the permanent way repaired and dehdendes in rolling 
stock made up, efficiency and punctuahty insisted upon, so that 
from ruin they have been restored to prosperity, as is revealed by 
the rise in the market value of Chinese railway bonds. To give 
iwo examples only, thc«e of the Nankine-Shanghai Railway rose 
from 40^ in 1932 to 79^ in 1935* while the First Tientsin Pukow 
Railway Loan rose from 7I in 1932 to 33 in 1935. At the same 
time there has been a certain amount of new construction. In 
particular the Canto n-Hankow line should be completed this 
year, thus for the first time giving direct rail communication be¬ 
tween the Yangtsc valley and the South. 

Read bulling has proceeded rapidly. From 30,000 in 1930 the 
total mileage had risen to over 80,000 in 1935, and ov« many of 
the nesv roads motor transport services have been put into opera¬ 
tion, Something of what mis means can be seen from the case of 
Shanghai, Five years ago the motorist, except for ten to fifteen 
t^ay the whole of the three provinces of Chekiang, Kiangsu and 
Anhwei lie open to him. 

Air companies have been formed, which between them operate 
live services with a total mileage of over 5,000 miles. The tele¬ 
graphs, which suffered almost as badly as the railways from 
civil wars, have been put in order. Four thousand miles of line 
have been repaired, 2,000 miles of new line constructed, new arid 
modern eouipment installed. Telephone services now operate in 
most of tke chief cities, and long-distance services have been 
opened up in various provinces. On the water the China Mer¬ 
chants* Steam Navigation Company has been reorganized with 
immediate improvement. 

Improved communications have had Immediate results in other 
spheres. The new roads, for example, have been a great boon to 
the agricultural community. Rural reconstruction is one of the 
first essendais to China's economic recovery. Here much has been 
done in the way of relieving the peasant of the burden of oppres¬ 
sive taxation under which he laboured, and by the establishment 
of rural co-operative societies, whereby the farmer is enabled to 
get credit on reasonable terms and to market his produce to better 
advantage. Over 3,000 such societies have been set up in iGangsu 
province alone. 

Many experimental farms and agricultutal institutes have been 
set up to devise better methods and to teach them to the farmer. 
Thus the agricultural institutes distribute egg-eards to improve the 
breed of silkworm, and as a result the quantiiy of dried cocoons 
necessary to produce a bale of raw silk has bwn reduced from 
600 catties to 400, Similarly, the acclimatization of American seed 
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ind the development of a superior variety of native seed have led 
to steady improvement m the quality of China-grown cotton. 

This last is of particubr importance owing to the expansion of 
the cotton industry. Today China is making many of the cotton 
^xids she formerly imported. She is doing the same thing, 
though not in so big a way, in many other lines. Behind a pro¬ 
tective tariff numbers of small industrial concerns have sprung up, 
manufacturing electric-light fittings, telephone and telegraph 
apparatus, kitchen utensils, ice chests, woolWn goods, soap, and a 
host of other articles which arc rapidly displacing ^e imported 
foreign article, not only in Chinese households but in foreign 
households as well. 

More important, however, in the long run will probably be the 
plan for the industrialization of the Yanglse Valley. State iron 
and steel works, a central machine works, and an ammonium 
sulphate plant arc the main features of the scheme. So far only 
the second has been established. It was opened at Cbenju, near 
Shanghai, in January, 1955. The others hang fire, but foreign 
capital has been interested in them, their possibilities have been 
investigated with not too unEavourablc reports, so in time they 
should materialize. 

One of the first steps of the National Government was to set up 
a Mimstry of Education. This, after some years of deliberadon, 
a careful study of Chinese needs, and a scries of conferences, 
evolved an educational policy and a programme wtiich found ex¬ 
pression in a government decree of 1933. This established a 
national educational framework and laid down a nadonal cur¬ 
riculum. The decree is steadily being implemented. More 
impoiiant, perhaps, is the fact that all the rime educadonal 
facitidcs have been expanding in every branch—primary, 
secondary, technical and university—while the same anention is 
being paid to female as to male education. In the last fcw years 
an iniprovement m quali^ as well as quantity has been evident, 
c^cially in the universities. The student unrest, which, up till 
manifested itself in strikes, the ejection of unpopular or un- 
fa^onable teachers and political demonstrations, has disappeared. 
Discipline has been enforced, and a far saner spirit among the 
students themselves is in evidence. Finally, mention must be 
made of the attempts being made to reach the huge adult illiterate 
population. 

The Ministry of Health, established in 1928, has a record of 
effort and accomplishment which is equsdiy good. For the 
first time in Chinese histo^ health regulations have been promul¬ 
gated and enforced, medical institutions and practitioners regis¬ 
tered, the sale of native drugs supervised. A beginning has been 
made with the enormous task of maternal and infant care and on 
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a sch^] racdical service. The Central Hospital w'as opened at 
Nanking in 1933, with 340 beds and a large out-padent depart- 
ment. Here doctors arc being trained for the public service, and 
nurses and midwives in the attached School of Nursing. A Rural 
Hedth Service has been inaugurated and a Central Field Hcaldi 
Stadon docs important work in the invesdgation and control of 
epidemics and in educating the public in personal and public 
hygiene, 

A country stands or falls in the long run as much almost by the 
reliability and efficiency of its permanent officials as by its states¬ 
men. Civil Sers'ants can mar tnc best of political good intendons, 
upset the most well worked out plans. China, until recent years, 
had not been too fortunate in her Civil Service, but under the 
present Government there has been great improvement. The prin¬ 
ciple of security of tenure has been established, the entrance 
examinadon system overhauled with a view to getting the right 
man in the right place, nepodsm is severely frowned upon, anc^ if 
graft and inefficiency have not yet been entirely eliminated, the 
trend is very definitely in that direction. 

This is symptomatic of a new spirit of narional service which is 
slowly making itself felt, Undl recently the oudook and concern 
of the individual Chinese citizen ended almost universally at the 
circumference of the family circle. Now a wider sympathy, a 
broader patriodsm is beginning to appear. It manifests itself, for 
example, in the educational world, where young men and women 
are devodng themselves to the all-important task of educating the 
peasants. University graduates go out into the fields to wort by 
their side in order to give them the benefit of direct contact with 
men of culture and education; students give up their vacations to 
go into the villages and give instruction. Others are making this 
education of the people their life work, and become poorly paid 
teachers in the People's Schools, run by the Mass Education Move¬ 
ment. 

In the New Life Movement General Chiang Kai Shek has both 
focalized this spirit and given it a name. In his speech inaugurat¬ 
ing it he first denounced his hearers for “knowing and caring 
nothing for the responsibilities of citizenship and the requirements 
of patriotism," for what he termed their “ spiritlcssness,” and then 
proceeded to demand a return to the ancient virtues of China— 
namely, the good manners which result from consideration for 
others, justice, integrity and conscientiousness, 

His words met with an immediate, thoiis?h sometimes perhaps 
not too well considered, response. Sorne disciples did not show 
themselves conspicuous for either a sense of humour or a sense of 
proportion. To some critics, too, the stress laid on simple every¬ 
day matters seemed rather as if an elephant had brought forth a 
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mouse, but the aguliicaiiec of these small things when they have 
for a long time own the exception rather than the rule is great. 
The respect for oneself and for one's neighbours which lies behind 
them, and the growing corporate spirit which they indicate, arc 
exactly what the movement set out to create. These small things 
lead on to greater ones. Some of the cleanest and most punctual 
trains in Cluna, saw one foreign observer, ran between Nanchang 
and Ruikiang, and this cleanliness and respect for punctuality arc 
undoubtedly due, he adds, to the enthusiasm w'lth which the local 
populace has adopted the principles of the New Life Movement. 

These spotlessly clean and punctual trains may, indeed, be 
taken as a fitting symbol of the new China that is coming into 
being. A country where the trains are punctual is at least on the 
road to becoming a well-governed and prosperous country. In the 
preceding pages an attempt has been made to give some account 
of the most outstanding features of China's political, social and 
economic development under the National Government, and 
especially since 1931, It is a record of progress of which ^e has 
every right to feel proud, and it has been made possible by the 
stern determination of her rulers, since that date, to pursue a 
policy of conciliation with her neighbours, to concentrate on the 
work immediately to hand, and to leave controversial matters, 
such as the abolition of extraterritoriality, for the future to resolve, 
China has been doing her part. Foreigners hairc theirs, also, to 
perform. Too rigid an insistenee on treaty rights and privileges, 
a persistent reply of "non possumus” to all suggestions for a 
revision of those treaties, even when unprejudiced observation 
shows that revision is both wise and safe, attempts to dictate or 
veto China’s internal poli^, are neither fair nor plidc. China 
has been in sickness. She is not yet whole. She is still in the con¬ 
valescent stage, and attempts by individuals to ses'er a prtion of 
her clothes can only result in a relapse disastrous not only to her¬ 
self but to all connected with her, even her despilcr. A united, 
prosprous and contented China is one of the essentials of a 
prosprous and peaceful world. 
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THE JAPANESE AND SHANGHAI 
By O. M, Grein 

While the world’s eyes have been fixed upon Japanese doings in 
North Chtna^ residents of Shanghai, Chinese as much as 
foreigners, are anxiously watching the dcvclopnaent of a similar 
but more insidious attack upon the government of that great city* 
The ckmour of the extreme Japanese newspapers in Shanghai 
may be discounted. But the general outline of the Japanese design 
has been perfectly plain, and on their part quite ^nkly avowed, 
for many months past, to the accompaniment of a violent Press 
campaign against the alleged misgovern ment of the Shanghai 
Municipal Council, and particularly the British sliarc in it. It is 
deeply rcgTcttable that the issue should thus be brought squarely to 
one between British and Japanese, but that fact must be faced. 

At the beginning of November the shooting of a Japanese 
marine at Shanghai—accordmg to his countrymen he was mur¬ 
dered by a Chinese; according to the international police he was 
shot by another Japanese in a drunken brawl—threatened to 
bring matters to a head, and there was a fresh outburst of inditrna- 
don from the Shanghai Japanese against the Council. But Ti^yo 
“ soft-pedalled ” firmly: Japan, it was stated, had no wish to make 
capital out of the incident, and the clamour died down. One 
thing at a time was plainly the mot d’ordre. 

In order to make the position intelligible to Western readers a 
little history and the background of recent events must be per¬ 
mitted. Shanghai was opened to foreign trade and rcadcncc in 
November, 1B43, as the result of the war between Great Britain 
and China which ended in the Treaty of Nanking. The British 
were the first settlers, and until the Great War they remained 
nuincrically, as they still are financially, by far the most important 
section of the con^unity. The earliest foreign arrivals lived m 
the old Chinese city, but this arrangement was not agreeable to 
them or to the Chinese officials, and the latter, by agreement with 
Captain Balfour, the first British Consul, allocated a strip of 
ground alongade the river northwards of the city, on which 
foreigners were permitted to acquire land (by perpetual leasehold) 
and manage their own affairs according to thetr own laws, the 
right of extraterritoriality having been acquired by the Treaty of 
Nanking in 1842, under their own consuls. 

Thus on a barren and muddy strip of ground was born what is 
now tile sixth greatest city in the world with a ptmuladon of 
nearly a million and a quarter, or well over 3,000,000 ifwe include 
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the Chinese who have been drawn into the surroundings of the 
foreign settlements by the wealth of their trade. Here may be 
seen some of the finest buildings that any city can boast, spacious 
and beautifully laid-out par^, wide avenues crowded with 
luxurious motor-cars, towering blocks of flats and stately man¬ 
sions. Tbc budget of the internabonal Municipal Council for the 
Client year amounted to nearly ^(^3,200,000, The Council main¬ 
tains a police force of some 7,000 men—British, Sikhs, Chinese, 
and Japanese; schools containing thousands of foreign and 
Chinese children; hospitals, health and public works departments 
second to none. Forty-six dificrent races are numbered among 
Shanghai's inhabitants and, until recent times, they have lived a 
very luppy and, unquestionably, a very comfortable community. 
Not for nothing has Shanghai been called “the Model Settle¬ 
ment.” A more cfficicndy administered city it would be difficult 
to find. 

A word must be said about the government of Shanghai. In its 
first form it was managed by a Committee of Eloads and Jetties, 
acting under a charter of Land Regulations, but subservient to the 
Britim, French, and American Consuls. It is interesting to recall 
that the first Land Regulations expressly forbade Chinese to live in 
the foreign area (except the few families who have never parted 
with their land to the foreigners), and many subsequent troubles 
would have been avoided if this rule had been adhered to, as was 
accurately foreseen by that great English Consul, Rutherford 
A](^k, when during the fourteen years of the Taiping Rebellion 
Chinese were pouring into Shanghai for protection and foreign 
landowners were making fortunes by running up houses for them 
to let at lucrative rents. 

In 1854 Shanghai had wholly outgrown the modest constitution 
of nine years earlier. A new set of Land Regulations was drawn 
up, and the Committee on Roads and Jetties was replaced by a 
Municipal Coimcil elected annually by the ratepayers, to which was 
entrusted right of levying taxes and maintaining a police force, 
the two distinguishing chaiactcristics of a sovereign government. 
The Land Regulations were again revised between 1866 and 1869, 
and »rac further modifications were introduced in 1898, but sub¬ 
stantially they remain still as they were in 1869, 

Two other landmarks in Shanghai’s history must be mentioned. 
In 1862 the French decided to cut adrift from the rest of Shanghai 
—which at that time conssted of three areas, French, British and 
American ^nccssions, reckoning from south to north—and to 
manage their Concession independently, as they still do. In the 
foUowing year the British decided to amalgamate with the Ameri- 
cans under the inclusive title of the International Settlement It 
IS with this section of Shanghai that we arc now dealing. One is 
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justified in rtgarding this step as an evidence of genuine liberal- 
mindednessj for the British Concession was the plum of the whole 
area, and there was no reason why w'c should not have kept it 
entirely under our control as the French kept tlicirs. Once again, 
many subsequent troubles would have been avoided, most con¬ 
spicuously the present issue with the Japanese, had we done so. 

The other landmark is the cstablishineni in 1864 of a Mixed 
Court, in which all eases involving a Chinese defendant were tried 
before a Chinese magistrate and foreign assessor. This innovation 
was rendered necessary by the increasing number of Chinese 
residents, but it obviously went much further than anything Consul 
Balfour could have imagined- The Mixed Court (in recent years 
much modified) was the first stage in the long struggle which 
uldmatcly gave to the Council the right to insist that no Chinese 
should be arrested and taken out of the Settlement without a 
primd facie case being made out against him in the Mixed Court; 
that no tax-collectors except the Coundrs should function in the 
Settlement; and that no Chinese proclamations should be pub¬ 
lished except w'ith the Council's consent. These pow'ers seem 
arbitrary, but they can be defended as the inevitable safeguards of 
an elccdv'C government subject to fixed laws, continually beset by 
the encroachments of an autocratic government subject to no law 
but its own will. 

The most curious feature of Shanghai, making it unique in die 
world, is that it belongs to nobody but the people who own the 
land on which it stanok Tlae Settlement is under the protection 
of the fourteen Powers which have treaties including extraterri¬ 
torial rights W'ith China; by-laws and administrative regulations 
passed by the Council and ratepayers must be approved by all these 
Powers jointly ; but ncitlier jointly nor individually can they order 
the Coundl to do anything (as distinct, of course, from advice 
which might or might not be taken) nor give instructions to the 
police. The Council is amenable only to the ratepayers who elect 
it, though it can be sued in a court constituted by the Consuls. 
This position is at once the strength and weakness of Shanghai, 
and it really speaks volumes for the sagacity of the Council that, 
although composed only of merchants who have their own bust- 
ncsscs to occupy them, they have been able to steer so steady a 
course through the manifold difhculdes that have arisen, often 
complicated by most serious political issues. 

Until ten or twelve years ago the situation of Shanghai, in spite 
of troublous times due to civil war, was never seriously challenged. 
Here and there a prophetic soul would warn his fellows that 
changes from the old order must come one day. He was little 
heeded, even, so far as could be seen, by the Chinese. It was the 
Russians called in by the late Dr. Sun Vat-sen to help him in his 
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wars with the North who taught the Chinese Nattotialists the cry 
of foreign imperialism ” and pointed to Shanghai as the supreme 
embodiment ot it. And although the Nationalists ultimately 
turned their Russian advisers out of China, much of their ideology 
remained, and the strongest card of the new Kuomintang Govern¬ 
ment set up at Nanking Ln 1928 was the pledge that it would put 
an end to all the sp«ial rights, privileges, and concessions enjoyed 
by foreigners in China. Rendition of Shanghai was, of course, the 
central piece in the programme. The fact that nearly 1,000,000 
Chinese W'erc, by this time, living in Shanghai but had no say in its 
administration gave point to the cry. The fact that these Chinese 
had come into the Settlement of their own accord, and that in no 
city in China is any control over the administration exercised by 
private cidaens, was ignored. 

In the extreme uncertainty as to how the Powers would receive 
the Chinese demand, the Municipal Council Ln 1930 invited Mr. 
Justice Fectham from South Africa to come to Shanghai, report on 
its situation and draw up a scheme for its reconsdturion. Some 
fifteen months later Mr. Justice Foetham produced a report which 
is really a model of painstaking investigation and statesmanlike 
thought. 

There is neither space nor need here to detail its recommenda¬ 
tions, which, very briefly, sketched a process of gradually working 
towards joint Cmncsc and foreign administration under a charter 
from the Chinese Government. The report was cold-shouldered 
in London, where, under the impetus of a Laltour Government, 
a policy of extreme condliatioti W'Os being pursued towards China; 
otber Pow'crs waited for Great Britain to take the lead; and Mr, 
Justice Fectham's labours were pigeon-holed. 

Meanwhile, what of the Japanese? Until after the war with 
Russia in 1904-5 there were few of them in Shanghai. Even 
before the Great War they were numerically inferior to the British, 
always the biggest and wealthiest section of the community. But 
by 1915 the Japanese had outstripped us in numbers, and today 
the relative positions are; roughly, 8,000 British and nearly 19,000 
lapancse. At the same time the whole character of Japanese buM- 
ncss in Shanghai has been transformed from the cheap goods and 
knick-knacks once associated with their name to the most im¬ 
portant interests, mills and factories, shipping and wharves, whole¬ 
sale dealings on the largest scale. 

Practically the w hole Japanese community live in tlic northern 
district of Shanghai, Hongkew, on the borders of the Chinese 
quarter Chapel, two names familiarized to English readers by the 
bitter fighring early in 1932. 'fhere they pos^ss a large club, a 
school maintained by themselves which contains over 4,000 chil¬ 
dren; and a few years ago they induced the Council to form a 
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Japanese branch of the municipal police^ whose members police 
Hongkew entirely. They have also built barracks capable of hold- 
ing ^^000 troops and maintain a large force there. 

It is well l^osvn that the Japanese have been watching the 
Britisb policy of conciliation to Chinese Nationalist ambitions 
during the past ten years with disfavour. They pointedly dis¬ 
sociated themselves from the modibcations of the old Mixed 
Court begun in 1927^ by which the Assessors have been abolished 
and Chinese judges sit alon^ and have never reco^ized these 
reforms which they ascribe jusdy enough to British influence. 
And during the quarrel over Manchuria, Japanese newspapers re¬ 
peatedly traced the arrogance of the iCuomintang to British 
Rattcry and British wcaltness towards that party’s pretensions. 
The negotiations in the spring of 1931 between Sir Miles Lampson 
and the Chinese Government for the abolition of cxuatcrritoriality 
—negotiations which, in fact, were only frustrated by the explo¬ 
sion in Manchuria in the following September—particularly 
alarmed them. It was equally obvious, not only to Japanese, that 
if Great Britain surrendered her extraterritoriality in China other 
Powers would have to follow suit; and that if extraterritoriality 
went the independence of Shanghai would go too. 

When the six weeks' fighting in Chapd ended early in 1932, the 
Japanese were undoubteoly anxious for an all-round settlement of 
what may be called “the Shanghai question” by the Treaty 
Powers and China to include a very large extension of the foreign 
area and a broad neutral belt ail round it. Britisb opinion, how¬ 
ever, was naturally and properly against taking advantage of 
China’s misfortunes to force upon her what she w'ould never have 
conceded voluntarily, and the scheme fell through. It was, for the 
Japanese, another argument of many which they had discerned 
in recent years, that what they wanted they must get for them¬ 
selves, 

Manchuria kept them fully occupied for the next two years, but 
early in 1934 they began to unmask their designs, with a series of 
demands upon the Municipal Council. The policy of the latter 
seems to have been to endeavour to prevent matters coming to a 
crisis. Possibly it would have been wiser to grasp its nettle Mldly. 
At any rate, the upshot w*as a violent Japanese Press campaign 
during the past summer and now an issue which it will not be easy 
to solve. Thus on August 6 the Shanghai Mainichi declared that: 

The provUiens for qualliintiDRs of elccrms, the cDtuiitution of die Council, 
the form ef (hr muQicipal election, thr bails of the municipal race are 
evidcDiJy otit-of-dQtc and the rej^ations for appointment of municipal 
employees ate also andquaccd. 

On August 15 the Mainichi attacked the expensiveness of the 
Shanghai Volunteer Corps, particularly the cost of obtainit^ its 
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staff, and many of tts stores, from England: 
if ail these were obtained “ from countries nearer to Shanghai (I) 
expenses would be greatly reduced.” 

On &ptcmbcr 8 the Maittichi took the gloves off altogether. In 
a previous i^e it had described the Council as “ a dtadcl of secret 
AOHiirustr^dori and oligsrcby/’^ Now it wrote i 

The SIbnglui Muuidpl Coiuicii is the bedrock of Britiih laAuencc io 
- '“i L ^ Internstiflnql Setileroent ts such in name only. The admintsira* 
non of the &tilcnKni li carried out for the benefit of the British, while other 
toreign residcms receive only marginal crumbs ... it is ticcessary to issue a. 
wa^g In the past we have been obliged to submit. But the policy of die 
S.M.C. d^ not accord with present conditions. Should it continue to be 
pursued by ^ ill-conceiyed British conservatiitn, a position will be reached 
whidi jE Will be impossible to salvage. 

Great $IT^ Is put on the E^t that the Japanese communitj' is 
me second largest after the Chinese^ while, to quote the Mainichi^ 

the number of British is very small, yet in their own eyes the 
Japanese have no share in the admmLstradon. Actually two of the 
Mt^cipal Councillors are Japanese, with two Americans, five 
British, and five Chinese; while it is permissible to point out that 
of rates paid by the British is^eady in excess of 
^t of any other nadonalii^, and that Hongkew has become in 
fact, if not in naine, virtually a Japanese Concession. 

Briefly summarised the Japanese demands arc: 


(i) locreaKd Jafoncse representation on the CouiidJ and employmeiit of 

Jspantsc m tts service; ^ ^ 

Jai) Greater economy in admimstradon; 

(3) More liberal gtanti-iihaid to Japanese schools; 

(4) Revision of the fratiehise on more democrade lioics. 


Nos, a and ^ arc comparatively easy. No. i runs counter to the 
principle laid down by the Council some years ago that vacancies 
as they occur should be filled by Chinese unless there arc valid 
reasons to the contrary. Besides, practically all Council servants 
Stan at the bottom of the ladder; those at the top have many 
experience behind them; why should any of them be dll 
placed, or why should Japanese receive different treatment from 
any nationality? 

But Ae real fight will come over No. 4. Herein lies the way to 
tire ultimate control 0/ Shanghai by force of numbers. Actually 
t^ franchise cannot be altered without altering the Land Rcgula- 
tion^ and that can only be done by joint agreement bctweim all 
the T^ty Powers and China, But the whole Japanese contention 
i^at the land Rc^attons are anachronistic and must be revised, 
T^y also object that the franc^ is on a property basis so high 
that It excludes the great majonty of their people * 

The Japanese vote has been extraordinarily wiu organized by 
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tiie Japanese Residents’ Association, The apathy ol other voters 
has more than once enabled the Japanese to swing things to their 
own taste. But if they tried extreme measures—if, for instance, 
they nominated nine Japanese for the Council, which is the full 
number of non-Chinese members—the British vote alone, without 
counting other nauonalides, is big enough to outvote them and 
certainly would be stimulated to do so. 

It is the knowledge of this fact, as also that their two representa¬ 
tives are on the Council only by the sufferance of other nation¬ 
alities, which embitters the Japanese. Not all of them take the 
extreme views of the Mainichiy but it must be confessed that, on 
the experience of recent years, it is too often the extremist party 
which carries the day. What will happen if they do not get their 
way is a matter of very unpleasant speculation. Some bcl^vc that 
they will declare Hongkew a Japanese Concessioii and cut adrift 
from the rest of Shanghai, a course which would, at any rate for a 
rime, dislocate the whole administradon. Racial pride enters 
largely into their atdtudc, and their dreams regarding China, 
That phrase of the MetTiichi's, that the Council is the bedrock of 
Bridsn influence in China,” shows the direcdon in which their 
thoughts are running, 

For the British it may be said that they bore the brunt of open¬ 
ing Shanghai to trade and of building up its administradon. 
Time antf again they have come to its defence, most notably in 
1927, when, but for the arrival of 20,000 British troops, Shanghai 
might well have been overrun by the Communists. Bridsh pre¬ 
dominance in the administradon has hitherto always been 
willingly accorded by other nadonahdes, as the natural outcome 
of liistory, and at least it can be said that no other nation has 
suffered in its csseodal interests in Shanghai through that pre- 
doRiinancc. There is no confidence that Sie same state of amirs 
would condnuc to prevail Lf the control passed into Japanese 
hands. 

Hitherto the Bridsh of Shanghai have shown themselves singu¬ 
larly conciliatory towards the Japanese demands. But signs arc 
by no means wanting that if they arc seriously challenged, they 
will fight with all the consdtutional weapons at their command, 
and they will undoubtedly be supported by other nadonalities, 
But this opens up the prospect of a racial split in Shanghai such 
as has never yet been known, and which would be in the last 
degree deplorable. Even as things are, the Japanese are adoodng 
a non potiumus attitude on various questions too long to detail 
here, which is holding up certain much-desired agreements with 
the Chinese officials and thus injuring the development and in¬ 
terests of Shanghai. 

The dmc for a wholesale revision of the endre constitudon of 
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Shanghai i$ long overdue, and although Mr. Jmticc Fectham’s 
report was produwd in different circumstances from those of 
today, it would soil afford a very sound buis for a round-table 
(inference between the Treaty Powers and China. Unfortunately, 
the outcome of such a conference could hardly be other than a 
check to the ultra-nationalist ambitions with which the Japanese 
imbued. For [hem the solution of the Shan ghai cjucstion is 
VP matters outstanding between themselves 

and China—north, middle, and south. One can only pray for the 
ultimate triumph of ^ rounsels of those Japanese who know that 
reasonableness, conciliation, and friendly arrangement will pay 
them better than sabre-rattling and the mailed ^ 
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Bif His Excellemcy the Chinese Ameassaior, Me. Quo Tai-chi 

I HAVE no crcdcndais for discussing the great art of my country. 
In W Im as I am anything at all I am a man of present-day affairs 
in politics. I confess I have to conquer a feeling, whenever I find 
myscLf with learned and authorimtivc critics of Chip^sf ajt cither 
in my own country or in this country, that if I even aUude to 
ChincK ^t as a whole, or to any single one of its examples, 1 
sh^ be foimd out and wlU appear a hypocrite, a poseur, neither 
understanding nor having the faculties to understand the sensitive¬ 
nesses and pc profundities that are revealed or suggested in the 
present exhihidon at Burlington House. But with all that owned 
up to, I suspect 1 am at one with most of my fcllDw<lcizcns and 
with most of the cidzens of all countries in relation to their 
nauona] art, if I am to be quite baldly frank. There is generally 
a tendency among men of affairs to take for granted that the artist 
fives m toe shelter of our mai^old practical activities. Faced with 
su(to a “ctor in Cleese national toe and international relations 
^ IS cmiKidied in the exfaibitionj is it not apparent, rather, that 
toesc tofimate undybg things warn us how wc practical men 
ve too heedlessly in the shdter of the artist. To care not who makes 
toe laws to long as he can write the songs is evidently a far¬ 
sighted bid for immortality, no matter what toe country or the 
century. I remember from somewhere toe imagined tale of old 
ainuel Johnson in purgatory beholding all the volumes Boswell 
needed for an ^ount of him and gaspmg, *' Great Heavens, did 
I live ^ that. So for the run of even educated rhinptf - as a 
n^ takes pause to consider his country’s art be can only easo 
Do« it mean all that to be Chinese !’* One is even more con’ 
toimdcd after one has looked at the body of elucidation, national 
and mternadona], that is the achievement of technical and humane 
consideration of our masterpieces. Yes, it is to the artist wc have 
to come for the seal upon our labours. The man of business, the 
mp of hn^ce, the of war, the man of statecraft, the man of 
r^igious administration, even toe man of science, in toe end they 
all upon toe artist, laying their accomplished acts before him 
with the need of saying. Show us, now, what all this we have 
wrought means, to us ourselves and in the fulfilling of our faith 
to our forefathers and to our posterity. 

At the Dimicr given by the British Government in connection 
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wiib the opening of the International Exlubidon of Chinese Art 
1 found myself preoccupied with the sense of universal generous 
sentiments in that festive gathering. The regal hospitality of the 
British Government bad all the world represented there that night 
in overflowing goodwill to my country and its treasures of 
nadonal art. The generous loans and arduous cooperation by the 
Governments and citizens of many nations have brought into 
being the most definite and most comprehensive exhibition of 
achievements in Chinese arts that the Western world has ever 
seen. 

Engrossed though he was in many other responsibihtics, Lord 
Lytton was willing to accept the chairmanship of the Execudve 
Committee sixteen months ago. Sir Perdval David, as Director 
of the exhibition, and his colleagues on the Selecdon Coauniuee 
have shown the true ardour of artistic enlightenment in thdr 
labours both here and abroad. Acknowledgment is due to Sir 
John Simon for his active personal interest during the early 
organizing days no less than his helpful pardcipatton as Foreign 
Secretary and htcr Home Secretary. Sir William Llewellyn has 
seen to it that the unrivalled resources of Burlington House for the 
organization of a momimental cxlubidon have been unreservedly 
brought into play. In ^e person of Dr, F. T. Cheng, Special 
Commissioner of the Chinese Government, I have to acknowledge 
not only my Government's representative in retadon to the exhibi* 
don, but a personal friend patient enough to let me shove otf on 
him many problems and incidents with which otherwise it might 
have l^cn my offldal lot to deal. The Chinese Government 
Or^nizing Committee under the chairmanship of Dr. Wang 
ShQi<hteh, our energedc Minister of Educadou, arranged for the 
preliminary exhibition of the treasures in Shanghai after Hir <yrip g 
the original selecdon of the exhibits; and there was generous sup- 
port since the beginning of this great project from our Prime 
Minister, Mr. Wang Chmg-wei, who, happily, is making steady 
recovery from the recent outrage attempted against his life. To 
Their Majesdes the King and Queen and His Excellency the 
President of the Chinese Republic our homage is offered for their 
gracious consent to act as the patrons. 

The intellectual collaboration between Great Britain and China 
that evolved the idea in the flrst place of such an exhibidon as 
this led to elaborate practical conaperadon in organizing it. Tlicrc 
was something symbolic in the British Admiralty- providing the 
^ser Suffolk, to safeguard the arts of peace by bearing the 
Chmese palace treasures in augmented safety from China to 
England. The wealth of published material on China and her 
arts that has been produced here in England out of the free 
volidon of her learned citizens is another striking manifestadon of 
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the co-operative instinct that I trust will be forever strengthened 
and amplified in aJJ the relations between Great Britain and 
China. 

I think it must be balm to all of us in these years of strain 
thus to be united for once by instant recognition and ardent 
appreciation and naorc-than-half-way co-operation. Perhaps our 
ability thus to come together in the ultimates of art can help us 
to come together with readier recognitions, more generous accep¬ 
tances, fewer forbidding withholdings and denials in all the inter¬ 
course of the nadoiis. 

The eighteenth century in Europe, while collecting Chinese 
obj^ts and adapting Chinese adornment, completely missed the 
spiritual history in Chinese art. Merc Chinoiscrie, however, is 
obsolete now. It was never a legitimate approach to China. This 
exhibition, I want to think, commemorates the great fact that the 
sense of merely the quaint and the curious is gone forever as 
between China and the West, both ways, and in other matters 
^an the arts, and the sense of the deep and yet the communicable 
is well established. A number of my English friends have ex¬ 
pressed to me thcK past few dap their surprise and delight at the 
easy communicability for them in the exhibition at Burlington 
House, a conrmunicability both in the sense of life and in the 
various techniques. Technique rather baffles most of us, what- 
CTcr the art or the hemisphere j but the effect of technique we feel 
intensely. It i$ this substance of life, and this placing of human 
life in its perspective with all life, that my friends say they find 
given to them wdth a surprising absence of barriers. 

I shall not try to be profound about it. I shall not aim to 
evaluate the great Buddhistic figure in the entrance hall, nor the 
other awe-inspiring marriage of the flesh and the spirit in human 
statuary that^are in the exhibition. But even in lesser examples 
my Western initiations show me at once what my friends mean. 
In the multiple minute life amid the tangled grasses of No. 1184, 
to which Mr, Ormsby-Gorc appreciadvdy drew attention in his 
speech at the Government dinner, the scroll painting in colour 
on paper, called Early Autumn, f am sure that Wordsworth and 
St, Francis and Walt Whitman, Western men of so diverse coun¬ 
tries and periods, could easily have been at one with Ch‘ien 
Hsuan, its Chinese creator, I look at such a picture as No. 1997, 
the silk tapestry of Chou Ch*u fighting the dragon, and, peculiarly 
imbedded though that be in Chinese tradition, I am irresistibly 
reminded not more of my own country’s dragon-lore than of 
^owulf’s great fight with the dragon Grendel, at the very founda¬ 
tion of English literature. In this mood of andphonal racial 
observation I did not find it shockingly incongruous to overhear 
a young lady wonder how in No. 3003 a portrait of Henry VIIL 
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had got into the ejthibiiion, and then to watch how incredulous 
she was as her closer scnituiy'—of the Inscription, not the face— 
satisfied her that it was actually iCublai Khan, an album portrait 
attributed to the Yuan dynasty. 

But whether with the supreme masterpieces or the lesser 
examples of bronzes, painting, or porcelain, whether from the 
point of judgment of the connoisseur or the average man, the 
admiration and the confidence vouchsafed the Chinese national 
genius helps mightily in these amcious times to confirm in us 
Chinese the reassurance that has always come to us from our 
arts. I have an idea that the two evidences of a great nadon 
arc its ability to have recurring periods of great art and its ability 
to sustairi recurring periods of great disaster. The depth of 
spirit and the tenacity of purpose ret^uired to have both these 
credentials of prime nationhood remain always the light upon 
the horizon for us Chinese, our proved capacity whatever our 
tranaent difficulties and deficiencies. When I read such a com¬ 
ment as Mr. Binyon’s that “of all the nations of the East the 
Chinese is the one w'hich throughout its history has shown the 
strongest esthetic instinct, the fullest and richest imagination,” 
I know such a fact means many other strengths of continuity also. 
I should not be much of a Chinese if sometimes 1 am not as much 
disquieted about myself and my countrymen as I am about our 
various neighbours and distant or nearby friends. Then I am 
able to say to myself, Well, we have cared for these things as 
well as produced them, we have cherished them, we have kept 
them essentially intact even with the thefts of time and the 
fadings of the centuries, we have brought them into being not at 
one period alone and in one fashion only, but time and again, 
and in protean technique, I know so little about them and yet 
they reassure me so much. More than that, perhaps, paying no 
regard to us Chinese and our interests, men and women of many 
climes know themselves the better for knowing these things a 
little. 1 tell you it makes me very humble in the presence of our 
art as well as very proud. 

We Chinese are, I suppose, an incalculable race, as many of our 
friend; insist, incalculable often to ourselves as well as to others. 
What extensive nation is not? Even in this tight little island the 
Suffolk man regards the Northumbrian as a complete enigma. 
Our springs of art are incalojlable. So arc your springs of art. 
Only the other day the newsppers quoted the chief officer of the 
Tottenham Fire Brigade in connection with painting his latest 
fire-engine jade green. “Red does not match at all with 
chromium-plated fittings,” he explained. Then he made his bold 
break with the past by declaring, “ There is no reason, apart from 
tradition, why fire engines should be painted red.” That is a 
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rcvolubojt Ln an as well as a revelation of art in your very midst, 
and I claim the selection of jade green instead to be the first 
triumphant mfiuencc of the Chinese Exhibition upon popular 
taste. We are muldfarious as well as multitudinom. From the 
exquisite to the uncouth we take a lot of knowing before easy 
ohs^adon ceases to betray the observer. I am glad that the West 
is having this memorable opportunity to study us at our best. 
May { venture the surmise that even at our worst the disturbingiy 
strange or the rcpellingly crude or the seemingly irresolute may be 
the rough diamonds of pretty solid national characteristics. The 
authorities of Burlington House and the committees of selec¬ 
tion and arrangement have earned our applause for placiug oui 
most precious possessions in the best light. But viewed in any 
light they would be magnificent. They can afford to lose some 
of their facets of excellence. Shadows cannot really dim them. 
Indulge me in saying that 1 think the Chinese as a whole some¬ 
times show up best in resisting the distortions of inimical lights. 
Behind every treasure the finest Government has sent to the 
exhibition you have ail the goodwill of the Chinese nation. And 
that goodi^, I am glad, to know, is abundantly reciprocated in 
the enthusiasm of the British public’s response to the manifesta¬ 
tion of China’s artistic eminence. 



SYLVAIN LEVI* A MEMORY 


Bt Da. Ranjee G. Shahani 

The Me and work of an individual are by no means the same 
thing. Sometimes a man of unlovely life produces work of great 
value—good example is Dostoievsky^ somedmes a saintly soul 
gives ns little or nothing that the world cares to remember. Thus 
the connection between good life and good work is remote and 
obscure. 

Usually, it is more profitable to concentrate on the creative 
work of a man; the gossip about bis domestic aSairs throws no 
light on his golden message. But there are cases when It is of 
little importance what a man docs : the man thing is—what he w; 
for this last covers all. 

Sylvain Levi, whose death we all mourn, belonged to the second 
category. This Is not to say that his work is of little value: no, 
he has left us several fine books, notably Le T/iedtre JadUti 
and Lfindc it h Monrff; but his life was greater than what he 
wrote. That rich psychic influx that found no central and abiding 
reality except in the body and soul of Sylvain Levi expended itself 
in other ways. So it will be more to the point if I do not con¬ 
fine myself to chronicling the bare events of his life: that he was 
born in Paris, studied Sanskrit and became a' lecturer at the 
University at a very early age; that he was on very friendly terms 
with Tagore and delivered some discourses at Santimketan 
immediately after the war; that he made a special study of 
Nepalese art, and lectured on the subject in London to the India 
Society; and that his last public appearance was at the Oriental 
Congress in Rome, where he headed the French delcgadon. 
These facts are known; what I would seek to convey in these few 
words is the quality of the man's spirit—at least, the shining side 
I was privileged to see. . , , 

It was on a perfectly vile day that 1 first made my way to the 
well-known house in Rue Guy de k Brossc. As I approached the 
Jardin dcs Plantes, everything looked dark and dismal, just like 
a novel by Thomas Hardy. Cold wind, rain and the muffled roar 
of the traffic combined to produce a very dreary effect. One 
felt that in such a climate people were bound to be disillusioned, 
if not altogether cynical. I began to wonder what sort of a man 
I was going to meet, Undl then I knew Sylvain Levi only by 
repute, as the writer of a classic on the Indian drama and an 
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Orientalist of renown, I was quite prepared to meet a big-wig 
w'ho would s^n convince me tnat he knew far more about my 
country and its adventure than I did. I began to feel quite un¬ 
comfortable. 

I was received by a short, well-knit man, with a soft, caressing 
voice, a shock of beautiful white hair, fine as driven snow, extra- 
ordinarilv gentle eyes—eyes that had something very wise and 
very tender in their limpid depths—and, for all his dignity, simple, 
clubbable, spontaneously kindly—in fact, anything but a mere 
academic. 

As I looked round the apartment, stacked, almost littered, with 
books and with soavenirs artisHqtm des Jndes^ \ heard Sylv ain 
Levi say to me: “ I am a Hindu.” The tone in which he said 
this was al^lutcly convincing—and compelling. It reminded 
me of similar words uttered by the late Sir Thomas Arnold: 
“ I’m more an Indian than an Englishman.” Transparent 
sincerity characterized the avowal of both men. 

The room, warm and cosy, was MI of guests. An Austrian 
savant was talking in excited tones about his great discovery, that 
the Hungarian dialects were connected with Sanskrit. Sylvain 
L^vi did not contradict him, but the way he smiled shook the 
confidence of the other man. A handsome bearded Indian 
patriarch, obviously a Sikh, was scanning the shelves, and 
presendy departed with a bundle of books, without so much as 
saying “ By your leave.” A young lady wanted to know- what 
were Sankara’s exact views about “ Maya ” and the “ phenomenal 
world.” Someone began to talk of Mohan-jo-Daro. , . . To 
each and all—too many to be mentioned here—Sylvain 
gave what help he could. He was particularly nice to my com¬ 
patriots: he treated them as though he had known them all their 
lives. They spoke to him as they seldom speak to foreigners. 

Sylvain Levi did not refer to his own work. He seemed to brush 
it aside as a thing of secondary importance. “My real passion,” 
he told me later, when we were alone, “ my real pasdon is to be 
of service to my fcUow-beings. ... It gives me real pleasure to 
do what 1 can for your countrymen. They come thousands of 
miles to Icam at our universities: all praise to them for that. . , . 
It is really we who ought to be going to India to imbibe some¬ 
thing of her ancient wisdom. Perhaps a day will come when 
the £lan of the West wilt be combined with the meditativencss of 
the East. . . He loved boob, I could see, for he talked in a 
lilting accent of his favourite authors; but he loved life more. 
He spoke of the greatness of life and the greatness of the indi¬ 
vidual; but I will not enter into that abstruse question. 

When I attempt to sum up the total impression made upon 
me by this remarkable personality I find that it crystallizes itself 
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into four prismatic qualities — qualities that Jesus would have 
prized above all in a human soul. Sylvain L^vi was tolerant (not 
through laziness, but through wise comprehension), generous 
(more happy to give than to receive), selfless (always malting the 
lowest claim for himsdf), and genuinely in love with his kind. 
In our world of false valuations^ when charlatans and mountc- 
batiks win all the applause, it is not a litdc heartening to find a 
man who was great in his goodness^ 

Sylvain Levi is not dead: he lives in the memory of his friends 
and disciples, and their name is legion. Perhaps this is the only 
kind of immortality of which we can be sure. At least Shake¬ 
speare thought so. 
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THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
MIDDLE EAST 

By Db. Alfred Marcus (Haifa) 

It seems to be evident that the countries of the Middle East—viz., 
Palcsl^c, Syria, ‘Iraq, and Cyprus—want to develop 
their economic forces without hostility to one another; on the 
contrary, the leading commercial, agricultural, and industrial 
cirdes of the whole large sphere, formerly representing the 
Ti^kish Levant provinces, arc thoroughly convinced that the 
Middle East’s economic development is depending in an important 
degree on ^e systematic intensification of friendiy and close con¬ 
nections with the foreign markets in general. 

If we ^mlnc critically in what way the economic importance 
of the Middle East increased during the last years by strengthen¬ 
ing international relations, we have to point out that the five 
countries in question w'cre in general portidpating in the 
iuternadonal trade on a fairly growing scale. The increase in 
economic capadty is most striking m Palestine and Is followed 
by ‘Iraq, while the development in Syria and Egypt depends 
to a certain degree on the effects of the world crisis, and in 
the case of Cyprus is entirely governed by them. In spite of 
those disadvantageous influences of the world’s general economic 
situadon, it can be said that the Middle East’s partidpadon in the 
world trade (import and export) rose from i-oi per cent, in 1931 
to I" 14 per cent, in I93^t to i’a5 per cent, in 1933. 

This development may be elucidated hy the following figures; 

Share of the Middle Eati Countriet in the World^s Trade 


Egypt ... 

(per Cent.) 
1931. 

193a. 

1913 * 

... 0-68 

073 

0'79 

‘Iraq . 

... O'oS 

oil 

O-II 

Palestine. 

... 009 

0*13 

019 

Syria and Libanon 

... 0-14 

0*15 

014 

Cyprus . 

... 0-02 

0*03 

002 

Total 

... roi 

114 

i*ig 


That is to say, that the Middle East’s parddpation in the world's 
trade rose during the last three years by 237 per cent., that of 
Egypt by 16-2 per cent., and that of ‘Iraq fay 37-5 per cent., that 
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of Palestine by m per cent., that of Syria and that of Cyprus 
remained without change. 

It is true, this aheration of the Middle East’s '^economic weight” 
is in part a relative one, due to the retrograde trend of the inter' 
naaonal commerce during the period in question. But for the 
most part it results from individual growth in the economical 
sphere, caused by a rapid increase in population and in economic 
energy. The Middle East’s population has increased during the 
years which have elapsed since ine end of the war from iq,ooo,ooo 
to 23,000,000 inhabitants—i.e., by 21 per cent, 

the strengthening of economic energy, we may take 
noDcc of a series O'f irrefutable facts. 


One of the outstanding features of this growth in economic 
cnerCT is the industrial development in the countries in question, 
transforming them ever more from consumers of imported wholly 
m^^aemred goods into buyers of raw materials and semi- 
nnishcd articles—and machines J With reference to Falcsdne, for 
instance, we have to note that, according to the last census of 
Jewish estabbshments, carried out by the Jewish Agency in 
August, 1933, there were in that small country 3,255 industrial 
undCTtakmg^with a personnel of 18,944 "len, an annual pro- 
duenon of ^ 4,939,000, and an invested capital of jCPg,io8,ooo 
(these hgures include Jewish establishments only). The census 
shows that out of those 3,155 establishments only 2%, possessing a 
capi^ of ,fP445,ooo, were s^ed before the war—i.e., g per cent. 
o| the enterprises and the invested capital. But in spite of die 
considerable number of new mdustria! investments during 1033, 
cn arging the activity of the country’s industry, the import of 
mdustnal goods m all stages of manufacturing still remained 
bigger than the volume of the industrial production. Regarded 
from that point of view, Palestine sdU remained in a semi<olomal 
condition of industrial development. But there is no doubt that 
the country aspires to a higher standing of industrial life, and 
mat with this end m view Palestine will become soon a relatively 
important buyer of machines, tools, and metals of all kinds for 
Its growing apparatus of industrial production, of building 
matcnals for its steadily enlarging towns and villages, and of 
mw materials and ' semis” for its factories producing goods for 
immediate consumpbon-viz., foodstuffs, textiles, clothing, wood¬ 
working, leather-working, chemical and pharmaceutical moducts 
SMps, tobacco and cigap and cigarettes, metal-working, etc. OiJ 
Ac oAcr hand, Palestine is steadily developing its agricultural 
forces, especially the production of cinrus fruits. The plantation 
pea increased from 32.000 dunams* in 1923 to 200,ooS dunams 
m 1933, the export from 124 to 4 5 million cases in 1933 and to 
• 4'4 dtuiams!= i acne. 
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I 7*2 miliioii cases during the winter in 193:4-35. The increased 
citnis production must lead to the development of a by-products 
mdustry—the preparation of fruit juice, jams and jellies, canned 
Iruits and essential ods. 

A distinctive mark of Palestine’s general economic situation is 
^ growing cash surplus secured by the country’s Government. 
TJe tot^ ^rplus at June 30, 1934, was /P2,94i,265; the surplus 
obumed during the period of April, 1934, to March, 1935, 
amounted to /P 2,400,000- 

In the case of Iraq, there lias been a less rapid but nevertheless 
considerable economic progress. At the beginning of the last 
year, however, the prospects of ’Iraq’s trade and production were 
gloomy. The Persian transit trade was reduced by the Persian 
Government. The stable indust^* of 'Iraq is agriculture, and in 
193^ and 1933 agricultural conditions w'ere adverse. In spite of 
an abnormal export of ^Id to Europe, the total value of exports 
has fallen short of the level originally anticipated. Nevertheless 
at the close of the year an optimistic mne prevailed. The 'Iraq 
Petroleum Company had completed work on the pipe line to the 
Mediterranean ports of Haifa and Tripoli, The Government 
improved its hnaticia) position and has launched an ambitious 
programme of public works. 

It is too OTly to spe^ of the " industrialization ” of 'Iraq. 
But the disdnetiy growing purchasing power of the cotmtry^S 
populadon may promote sooner or later a development of this 
kind. At present practically all utanufactured ardcles are Imported. 
Such local industries as exist are unable to supply local require¬ 
ments. The import of the greatest value is textiles, the second 
largest import is sugar. There is a notable increase in the im- 
portadon to ’Iraq of Japanese goods, especially cotton tcxrilcs. 

The principal exports of ‘Iraq are dates, grains, wool, hides and 
According to some estimates^ supplies over So per 
cent, of the world's dales consumpdon. The cxpns during the 
last years exceeded expectadons. India is ‘Iraq s principal cus¬ 
tomer for dates, followed by U.S.A. ‘Iraqi wool is required chiefly 
for carpet m^ing in the U.S.A. There was a considerable export 
of sheep’s casings to the U.S.A. and Germany for use in the manu¬ 
facture of sausages, but during 1932 the U.S.A. authorities placed 
severe restrictions on traffic in ‘Iraqi casings. Owing to the 
demand for jgold in Europe large quantities of the metal were 
exported during the last years. Not only gold liras and tomans, 
but also gold ornaments were melted into bars for export, to be 
rehned in Pans or London. In general, the money available in 
the country is far in excess of trade requirements, and ‘Iraqis 
appear to have invested widely abroad during the last years. 

The outstanding feature of ‘Iraq's economic future is the recently 
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started exploitation of its immense oilfields, bearing an oil reserve 
of no less than 6 milliards of barrels. 

Syria, which even before the war was “industrialized" to a 
relatively considerable degree, is now in the process of radically 
transforming its econonxical basis. Qo the one hand, old trades 
of bistoficaJ signiRcanec arc vanishing in tliat country i on the 
other, modern industrial enterprises are starting a new period of 
industrial life. This industry, concentrated at Aleppo, Damascus, 
and Beirut, comprehends a considerable number of silk- and 
cotton-weaving nmls, stocking factories, mechanically equipped 
carpentry shops, cigarette factories, cement and cement goods 
factories, tanneries and leather-working, flour mills, oil mills, etc. 
The number of the larger factories in a European sense may be 
estimated at 150, most of them having been started during the last 
five years. 

On the other hand, the general situation of Syria’s trade during 
the last years was not so bright. There was a considerable num¬ 
ber of unemployed men in the industrial centres, causing inter alia 
a notable emigration to Palestine; in the silk and cotton trade 
the Japanese competition was the reason for troubles; the possi- 
bdities for exporting Syrian products were restricted. In spite of 
this the Mandatory Power is hoping to develop strong economical 
forces inter alia by working out an extensive pro^amme of public 
works, comprehending, for instance, a railway uom Homs to the 
‘Iraqi frontier. 

Syria and Palestine arc closely connected by a customs agree¬ 
ment. Palestine imported under the rules of this agreement in 
ip 33 Syria go^s valued at j^P829,ooo, whilst the Syrian 
imports from Palestine decreased sharply. 

La^ of macc prevents an exact analysis of the acmal economical 
situation of Egypt. Therefore wc must merely mention the fact 
that Egypt as an exporter of cotton was not so heavily affected by 
the international economic crisis as is generally assumed. True, 
Egypt's cotton export fell from 343,cwo tons tn ipag to iG6,ooo 
tons in 1330, but it increased in 1931 to 332,000 tons, in 1933 to 
353,000 tons, and recently it has rather tended to rise than to 
decline. It may be added that an indigenous cotton spinning and 
weaving indus^ has been started with the liberal support of the 
Government. The Japanese competitionj however, is a disturbing 
factor. The industrial use of sugar cane is supported largely by 
the Government; the export of ncc is an important factor in the 
country’s trade balance. The Government itself is interested in 
the industries workine up flax, jute, and tobacco. 

According to the hst industrial census, there exist in Egypt 
a^ut fl,ooo industrial undertakings, employing more than ten 
hired workers each. The first place in the industry is occupied 
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by the needle industries;, the second by the food industry^ then 
follow the metal industry, wood and basketware, jewelry, furni* 
mrc, etc. Egypt is a considerable im^rter of wheat, fiour, 
potatoes, tobarco, motor spirits, kerosene, gas oil, fuel oil, coal, 
and artificial silk. 

The economical importance of Cyprus is stiU small. The idand 
—since 1878 occupied and administered by Great Britain, and 
ance I9r4 a British crown colony, and therefore a member ^ the 
“Ottawa block'—produces caiobs;, raisins, wine, oil, seeds, 
tobacco, and citrus fruits. The country is rcladvely rich in es* 
ploitable mineral resources; there occur copper and iron pyrites, 
asbestos, chromium, umber, and gypsum. The export of diesc 
minerals, particularly that of pyrites and asbestos, is an important 
factor in the island's trade balance. A number of American and 
British undertakings, as die Cyprus Mines Corporation, the Cyprus 
and General Asbestos Co., the Cyprus Sulphur and Copper Co., 
operate the most important mines. There arc six dgarecte 
metohes. 
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INDIGENOUS AND OTHER NON-EUROPEAN LABOUR 
LEGISLATION IN THE NETHERLANDS INDIES 

By J, Wqudstra 
(ItKcmutional Labour Oilioe,) 

The labour legislation for indigenous and foreign orientals 
(Cliincsc* Arabs, Indians^ etc,) in me Netherlands indies does not 
form an easily intelligible, weU>roiindcd whok^ but consists of a 
number of more or less IcxJsely connected regulations of various 
dates, among which an uniniiiatod person might easily lose his 
way* Of these regulations, those relating to work under contracts ^ 

of employment with penal sanctions have frequentiy aroused con¬ 
siderable interest, but usually less has been heard of the others. 

Now, however, that penal sanctions arc doomed to disappear, and * 
m fact dready belong to a great extent to the past, there is good 
r^son for devoting attention to the other pares of the labour law 
^ecimg the groups of persons mentioned above. An attempt has 
therdore been made in the present article to give a condbe survey 
of the whole materia]. Incidentally, the opportunity has been 
taken of raplaining the fragmentary character of the legislation 
Md of indtcating certain changes of direction and tendencies in 
development which have revealed themselves in recent years. 

^ In view of its special nature and significance, forced labour— 
according to the definition given in the Convention concerning 
forced or compulsory labour* adopted by the International Laboi 5 
Conference m 1930, “all work or service which is exacted from 
any person under the menace of any penalty and for which the 
said ^son has not offered himself voluntarily * —Is left out of ^ 

cotisidcranon, ^ 

Tlic regulations discussed in this article, therefore, rebte exclu¬ 
sively to workers who perform work in the service of another hv 
Virtue of a contract entered into for the purpose, 

I 

In the first place, those regulations have to be considered which 
deal with the workman before he concludes a contract of employ- 
ment, that is to say, those relating to recruiting. Two eases l^vc 
ncrc to be distinguished: that in which the workman is to be en¬ 
gaged for service abroad, and that in which he is to be employed 

• The Convention h«^b«a ratified by ibe Netherland*, and i, benfl 
applied with slight tnodificatiiMJi la the bfetberlaads Indies. ® 
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in the Netherlands Indies. Separate regulations exist for each of 
the two eases, but they have this in common, that they arc only 
conci^ned with the recrtiidng of unskilled indigenous workers 
(coolies) and ar^sans (ta^ang^. An Ordinance of 1899 concern- 
in^g the recruiting of indigenous inhabitants for the purpose of 
giving spectacular representations of indigenous life out«dc the 
Netherlands Indies (for example, performances at exhibitions or 
dances) may be menponed, but need not be further discussed. 

^ regards recruiting for abroad, under an Ordinance of 1887 
this can only take place in pursuance of a special di^nsation of 
the Governor-General, w'hich is only to be granted on serious 
gromtk Such dispensations are usually only given for the benefit 
or the I^tch territory of Surinam and of certain foreign colonics 
to whim enugration of Netherlands Indian workers more or less 
rcgul^ly takes place—namely, the Straits Settlements, the Feder¬ 
ated Malay States, Sarawak, British North Borneo, New Cale¬ 
donia, and Cochin China. Only in June, 1935, the Government, 
in a<^rdaiice with this policy, refused to grant consent to the re- 
CTUinng of somt thousands of indigenous inhabitants for the con- 
stincnon or roads in Italian Somaliland, on the ground that this 
colony was not one of the countries to which indigenous workers 
had for a long rime past emigrated. 

The recruiting ipelf must take place subject to the observance 
ot tietatied legislative and administrative provisions. These sian 
from the assumption that the workers are recruited in Java or 
Madura, which is mdced practically always the case, since, as will 
presently be seen, it is oolv in these thickly populated islands that 
a surplus of labour is available for emigration." 

As regards the r^iting of labour for employment within the 
boundaries of the Nctherl^ds Indies, this is only very partially 
regulated. The provisions which have been issued in tegind to it 
mdeed, only concern the recruiting in Java and Madura of workers 
tor the outlying provinccs.t and then only where sucli workers 
intended to be employed under contracts with penal sanctions.! 

S* somewhat deeper into this matter, 

1 * j ^ of Java and Madura arc by far the most thickly popu- 

ceiitii<*th ^93^7 It appeared from the 

^ then taken that their population had increased to 41,700,000 

souls and attained a density of 315 6 per square kilomrtrc. It is 

recruited i^lics and tukangs left for abioad; in 1929, 
3,260! m 1931, nonet in 1933, 815, " 

A* of Nethcriand* Indian 

Madura, that U to say, prindpaUy the islands 

Timnr ^ k Lnwer Siinda lakods (Bali, Lomfiok, 

Timor, eic.), ibe Moluccas, and the western part of New Guinea. 

:™ * tinder contracts with penal sanctions is only legally possible 

c ouilying provificcs and dtxs not arise in Java or Mitdiifa. 

VOL, ixicii, „ 
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thus one of the most compact in the worlti. At the same date 
the outlying provmces numbered 19,000jiQOO inhabitants, which 
amounts on the average to not more than lo'y per square kilO' 
metre. There 1$ thus a great diiTerence in demographic composition 
between the two parts of the Archipelago. This is of preponderant 
importance for the nature of the labour supply. 

Java, with hs much split-up land tenure and a huge population 
of which certainly 75 per cent, is directly or indirectly employed 
in agriculture, possesses an army of small peasant proprietors and 
agricultural workers, ready to supplement their bumble income by 
wage labour on neighbouring agricultural undertakings. The 
Iatt4^ can therefore as a rule t^tain all necessary labour from the 
surrounding villages. Of recruiting in the proper sense of the 
word, therefore, there is practically no question, which explains 
the absence of regulations on the subject. 

It is quite different in the outlying provinces. Here a scanty 
populadon, with as a rule amply su^cient land, given the scale 
of its wants, feels little temptation to engage in wage-earning em¬ 
ployment, and can generally only be found for such purposes when 
momentarily in want of ready money. The enterprises estab¬ 
lished in these provinces are accordingly obliged to rely to a ^eat 
extent on importation for their labour supply. Formerly Chinese 
labour was cniefly employed, particularly on the tobacco planta- 
tfoRs on the East Coast of Sumatra and in the tin mines of Banka 
and Billiton. Later recourse has more and more been had to 
Javanese, a change which in recent years has been encouraged by 
the immigration policy of the Government. These Chinese and 
Javanese do not come on their own initiative, but have to be re¬ 
cruited. In connection with this abuses often arose in former 
years. So far as the Chinese arc concerned, the combating of these 
was mainly within the competence of foreign Governments (Straits 
Settlements, Hong Kong, China). The regulation of the recruit¬ 
ing of Javanese, on the other hand, by witliin the jurisdiction of 
the Netherlands Indian Govemmcni, but it was not until 1909 that 
anything was done in the matter. 

The teregotng circumstances explain why the regulations con¬ 
cerning recruiting for home purposes have reference only to the 
recruiting of indigenous inhabitants of Java and Madura for the 
outlying provinces. It is still necessary to explain why the regula¬ 
tions, as nas been said, deal only with workers under penal sanc¬ 
tions. 

Cooties coming from elsewhere are employed on enterprises in 
the outlying provinces either under penal sanctions or as so-called 
free workers. The difference consists briefly in this, in the 
first case workers committing a breach of their contract are punish¬ 
able; in the second case, on the other hand, they are only liable 
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to civil action. Up to the middle of 1927 tiie provisions relating 
to the recruiting of Javanese for the outlying provinces made no 
disdnetion between these two kinds of workers; both therefore 
enjoyed the same measure of procecdon. In that year, however, 
by an amendment of the law, the recriiidng of free workers was 
released from the Government supervision which had up to then 
been exercised over it. The far-reaching importance of this measure 
will be evident when it is considered that, as was stated at the 
beginning of this study, penal sanctions are desdned to disappear. 
Once this disappearance becomes an accomplished fact, on^ free 
workers will be recruited in Java, and, if the existing provision is 
maintained, all recruiting for the outlying provinces will thus be 
free, that is to say, not required to comply with special reguladons 
and not subject to special supervision. 

The abolidon of control over the recruiting of free workers had 
for its object in the first place to facilitate the spontaneous outflow 
of indigenous workers from over populated Java to the tliinly 
populated oudving provinces, and by so doing to promote the crea¬ 
tion of a free labour market on the spot. By this means also, it 
was thought, a more rapid abrogation of penal sanctions would at 
the s^c time be made posdble. 'I'hcrc has, howev'cr, been no 
question of a spontaneous outflow of Javanese on any considerable 
scale to those parts of the outlying provinces where they are most 
needed—for example, the East Coast of Sumatra—and such an 
event will for some time to c<mie remain in the region of pious 
wishes. The number of penal sanction workers has certainly 
greatly diminished in the last few years, but, as will appear here¬ 
after, other reasons may be indicated for this. There is every 
appearance that it will be a long time before i: is possible to do 
without reciting. While, therefore, the object in view seems to 
have come little or no nearer, the means used for attaining it seem 
from the outset not without objection. Since the liberation 
of the rcc^iting of free workers, no one knows any longer exactly 
how this is carried on, and, in view of earlier experience, this seems 
an undesirable state of things, it is self-evident that, during these 
years of crisis, there has been and is little or no recruiting, but it 
is to be hoped that, before any great demand Ibr labour again 
arises, the recruiting of free workers will again be placed under 
supervision. Otherwise, to mention only one point, it may very 
wdl happen that profesriona] recruiting, which in 1930, as regards 
Workers under penal sanctions, was laid in the grave with a 
general feeling of relief, will lift up its head again as regards free 
workers. 

The fact that the regulations relating to the recruiting of workers 
for the oudying provincp are only applicable to the recruiting of 
penal sanction workers involves a restriction of their application 
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not only to a titfinitt category of workers, but also to a definite 
category of employers. Employment under contracts with penal 
sanctions is, in fact, only possible in connection with the construe^ 
don and working of railways and tramways, and in connccoon 
with commercial, agricultural, or industrial undertakings which 
cannot be considertS as small undertakings. The recruiting of 
free workers was also, at the time when it was regulated, only 
regulated as regards the same kind of undertakings and for public 
works.* The law Is not concerned with the labour supply of small 
undertakings, such as small holdings belonging to Chinese or well' 
tCKlo indigenous people, small factories, workshops, etc. It is 
true that, as regards these, there is usually no question of rccrultkig. 

The subject of recruiting may now be left, as it would lead too 
far to discuss the systems of recruidog in use and the more or 
less technical legislative and administrative provisions in connec¬ 
tion with them. It will be sufficient to make die general observa¬ 
tion that, in so far as recruiting is regulated in the Netherlands 
ludics, the legislation is largely in agreement with the recommen¬ 
dations of the Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labour of the 
International Labour Office, As is generally known, these recom¬ 
mendations served at the last session of the International Labour 
Conference as guiding principles for the preparation of a ques- 
rionnairc, on w’hich the Governments are now being consulted 
with a view, if powiblc, to the adoption by the Conference in 1936 
of a draft Convention concerning recruiting. 

II 

As regards the regulations relating to contracts of employment 
and labour conditions, which have next to be considered, mention 
should in the first place be made of three articles formerly con¬ 
tained in the Civil Code concerning the “ hiring of sers'ants and 
workmen.” These provisions, which apply to the whole of the 
Netherlands Indies and, irrespective of the race of the employer, 
are applicable wherever the worker is an indigenous or a tordgn 
oriental, occurred originally in the Netherlands Indian Civil Code 
for Europems, promulgated in i8-^7i were subsequently de¬ 
clared applicable to the other groups of the population. As 

* Undertakings with a superficial area of less than too bahoes 175*37 
acres) antl/ar employing I css than twenty workers am ctistoftiarily regarded 
as small undcrtakiiig^ At the end of 19^3, 50j undertalctngs in the out 
lying provinces fell within the limits for employing penal sanction workers, 
lliey employed altogether 1^3,479 workers, of whom 2^,097 were CJiineic 
and ai 3,411 Javaiirtc, 35,993 of these workers were under penal sanctions. 
At the end of November, 1934, the number of workers employed by the said 
undertakings amounted to 1^9,033, of whom 12,390, or 5*4 per cenL, wen: 
employed under penal sanctioDS. 
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regards Eurapean workers, however, they have been rep[aced, 
under an amendment of the law in 19126, by modern and much 
more detailed regulations relating to contracts of employment, so 
that they now only apply 10 indigenous and foreign orientals. In 
1926, the time was not considered ripe for the extension to the 
latter classes of workers of the new European regulations. The 
raid articles arc very incomplete and thertiore practically of little 
importance. They mainly provitlc that the master must be be¬ 
lieved on his word, in case of need confirmed by oath, as to the 
amount and payment of the wages, the advances granted and the 
time for which the contract is entered into, and, in regard to con¬ 
tracts entered into for a definite time, that servants and workmen 
who leave their service before the time, without lawful reason, 
shall forfeit the wages earned; whereas the master may at any rime 
dismiss them, without assigning reasons, provided that, in addition 
to the wages due, he pays six weeks’ wages as compensation. It 
has repeatedly been laid down in legal decisions that these articles 
arc not applicable to higher workers, but have reference only to 
workmen performing very subordinate work. In general, there¬ 
fore, they apply-, for eitamplc, to what are usually called coolies 
and tukangs,* 

There is, however, an important exception in the ease of workers 
employed under penal sanctions. For these a regulation is in force 
which leaves no room for the application of the above-mentioned 
ardcl«. As has already been observed, employment under penal 
sanctions occurs exclusively in the outlying provinces and there 
only in the service of undertakings of some size. Contracts of 
cnmloymcnt with |>enal sanctions may be entered into c(]Ually with 
indigenous as with foreign orientals, but only lower grade workers 

^that is to Say, coolies and riikangs—can be taken into service on 
this footing. The mutual rights and obli^tions of employer and 
penal sanction worker, formerly separately regulated for each of 
^e outlying provinces with a few exceptions, are now laid down 
in the Coolie Ordinance of 193which applies to all the outlying 
provinces, and in tts-o regulations, in their main features agreeing 
with the provisions of this Ordinance, relating to Chinese labourers 
in the tin mines of Banka and Billiton. A brief summary of the 
contents of the Ordinance of 1931 may here be g^ven. 

contracts under penal sanctions must be entered into in 
writing and inust contain certain data, The duration of a first 
contract of this kind may not be more than three years, that of 
a conttact of re-cngagenacnt not more than one year. The work¬ 
man is principally bound by the obligation, sanctioned by penalty, 
to scrv'c the term of his contract and to perform the agreed work. 
The employer, on the other band, has a whole series of obligations, 

• Cf . p. iij. 
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also upheld by penalty. He must pay the w'orkcr such a vaec 
that he can properly provide for his normal necessaries of life; 
supervision over the fulfilment of this obligation is carried out by 
the Government under an officially established Coolie Budget. 
He is further bound, among other things, to see that the work¬ 
man's wages arc regularly and directly paid to hmij iucludmg the 
wages for the stipulated rest days and feast dap, and that any 
deduction shall not in the whole amount to more than a fifth of 
the amount of wages receivable; that, unless the worker agrees to 
work overtime, not more than nine hours (eight and a half hours 
in the ease of underground work) shall be worked a day, and that 
for ovcrtiinc the hourly wage shall be increased by at least half; 
that the worker, in addition to his religious feast days, shall receive 
two dap* leave per month; that no work shall be required from 
female workers from the thirtieth day before an expected confine¬ 
ment, or before the fortieth day after a birth or miscarriage, or 
during the first two days of the menstruation period; that the 
workman and his family shall receive proper, free medical attend¬ 
ance and nursing, and, during nursing in a hospital, free, sufficient, 
and properly prepared food; that the worker and his family shall 
he housed without cost in a suitable manner, with the understand¬ 
ing that a married worker who has worked for five years with his 
employer may claim a family dwelling; that the workman shall 
not he separated from his family; that on rest da vs and feast days, 
on working days after the completion of the day^s work, and also 
for tire purpose of lodging complaints during working hours, the 
worker may freely leave the undertaking; that the worker, after 
the termination or discharge of the contract of employment, shall 
be sent back to his village with his family free of cost. 

As no other regulations concern themselves in such detail with 
non-Eurojican W'orkers, the question arises, what brought the 
legislator to trouble himself so much about the worker under 
penal sanctions? It has been explained above, in Part 1 , that the 
exploitation of the oudying provinces with the help of Western 
capital made the importation of labour from elsewhere necessary. 
This importation, however, was attended with substantial expense. 
In order to lighten the pressure from this source as much as pos¬ 
sible, the employers have always tried to spread it over as great 
a number of years as possible, by binding the workers to them for 
a Jong time. In this search for legal security the legislator lent his 
co-operation by making the conclusion of contracts of employment 
for a long period possible and securing the observance of them by 
the worker by means of the penal authority of the State, He saw, 
however, at the same time, that the worker, torn from his tradi¬ 
tional cnvironnicnt and transplanted to strange surroundings, to 
perform work for years together at a speed unknown to him, often 
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on remote tmdemkings, was thereby placed in such a dependent 
position that special measures for his protection co'uid not be 
neglected. Hence the adoption in the Coolie Ordinances of a scries 
of obligations on the part of the employer, which were repeatedly 
added to, with the object of securing proper treatment to the work¬ 
man. 

Entirely in keeping with thdr design, die Coolie Ordinances 
have always only applied to workers coming from elsewhere, 
TTius the Qmlic Ordmance of 1931* provides that contracts with 
penal sanctions may only be concluded with persons not belonging 
to the population of the province in which the undertaking is 
situate; in other words, only with workers coming from abroad, 
from Java or Madura or from one of the other outlying provinces. 
Of the Ieg;al rtguiarions applicable to non-European workers 
those relating to employment under penal sanctions were, until 
a few years ago, by far the most important, owing to the pre¬ 
dominance of this form of labonr on the undertakings in the out¬ 
lying provinces. Now, however, as has already been observed, 
only a small percentage of the workers employed on these under¬ 
takings serve on the footing of the Coolie Ordinance, so that the 
actual importance of the latter has considerably diminished. This 
is pardy the result of the obstinate struggle wmch has been carried 
on for years against tlic penal sanctions, and pardy the conse- 

S uence of unforeseen causes which have made themselves felt 
uring the crisis. It would carry the discussion beyond the limits 
of this study to go deeply into these, and a few words therefore 
must suffice. 

On the occasion of the amendment of 1937, when the provincial 
Coolie Ordinances were replaced by the Cwltc Ordinance of 1931, 
applying to all the outlying provinces, the abolition of penal sanc¬ 
tions was unambiguously mentioned as an ultimate object in the 
law. In the preamble to the Ordinance, in fact, appears the 
following: 

" That He (j.e., the Govemor^cncral), desiring to proceed 
to the gradual restriction of employment under contracts of 
employment with penal sanctions, teith a vicu/ to attaining 
the abolition of the same along these /!»«,” 

The new Ordinance further provided that in each undertaking 
the proportion between the number of penal sanction workers and 
that of other workers must be modihed m accordance with a 
ileJinite scheme in favour of the last named, on the understanding 
that, on January 1, 1936, not more than half the workers shall be 

* Similarly the Chinese labour rtgulations of Banka and Billitoo allow 
the coQclttsioti of contmets o( employment with penal sajicdons only with 
Chinese ramiiig from outside the proviace. 
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under penal sanctiorw. Furihcr, in 1936 and thereafter every five 
years, the Ordinance is to be amended with a view to further re¬ 
stricting and finally abolishing the employment of penal sanction 
workers.* 

Development in the direction indicated by the legislator, how¬ 
ever, has ^en much more rapid than could have been expected. 
This was in die first place the result of the crisis which began in 
1929, which compelled the employers to introduce far-reaching 
economies, among other things, in tlic form of wage reductions 
and curtailment of the number of workers. Both measures ap¬ 
peared easier and, above all, quicker to carry out in regard to the 
free coolies than in regard to the penal sanction workers who 
were protected by the law. This facilitated not a Utde the re¬ 
placing of the latter by free workers, in addition to which, in 
view of the absence of demand for labour, the question of security 
of labour played no part. In the second place, the rapid diminu¬ 
tion in the number of penal sanction workers is to be attributed 
to the fact that the companies running tobacco undertakings on 
the East (^ast of Sumatra, in connection with an amendment of 
the American tariff law (Blaine amendment), entirely renounced 
penal sanctions at one stroke for these undertakings in October, 
1931, in order to prevent their products from being excluded from 
the American market. Not less titan 39,000 workers were affected 
by this measure. Subsequently the same companies took similar 
action in the case of their other undertakings, and the Deli Railway 
Cbmpany, which also operates on the East Coast of Sumatra, 
followed the example. TTie legislator on his part consolidated this 
unexpected step in the right direction by introducing in 1932 a 
prorision which precludes undertakings which have expressly de- 
abandonment of penal sanctions from going hack on 
this decision. The result of these two factors was that, while 
during ihc crisis the tot^l aoiount of labour employed in the undtr- 
takings in the outlying provinces felLconsiderably, the number of 
tTM workers showed a substantial advance, and that, as has been 
said above, at the end of November, 1934, out of the 229,033 
workers coming from elsewhere, only 12,390, or 5'4 per cent,, 
were employed under penal sanctions. 

While there is reason for rejoicing that the institution of penal 

* CoiTOpondiiig provisions arc contained in the CKuicse laboiir rcini- 
lauons for Banb and Billiton. In connection with the legal measures 
Rientioocd in the tent for the restriction of employment under penal 
the Sfr^lled Registration Chainbef was established st M^n 
(Suiaa^a) by an Ordinance of 1931. Thi* has for its obi«t to combat the 
mutual crimping of free workers in North Sumatra, the region of the out¬ 
lying provtoecs where most imported wwken are empbyed, bv lewini! 
cenam iun« on employers who locally take into their service worken wKo 
hjve been unporBcd from oversea by another employer. 
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sanctions seems now at tast to be nearing its end, the pJeasure is 
markedly tempered by the consideration that, unless the legislator 
prevents it, an important part of the protection granted to the 
ivorkcr will disappear along with the penal sanctions. This brings 
us to the consideration of a second regubtion which also only 
applies to the outlying provinces—namely, the Ordinance of 1911 
relating to the so-called free workers. * By free workers arc under¬ 
stood non-European lower-grade workers (coolies or tukangs), com¬ 
ing from outside the province, who are employed in the outlying 
provinces, otherwise than under penal sanctions, in connection with 
the construction or working of railways and tramways, on public 
works or in commercbl, agricultural, or industrial undertakings 
which cannot be considered as small undertakings. They arc 
therefore the same class of workers as those under penal sanctions. 
Their different legal position is determined by the fact that they 
arc not criminally liable for the non-observance of their contract 
of employment and is distinguished by a much less far-reaching 
legal protection. In contrast to the Coolie Ordinance, with its 
numerous provisions in the interest of the worker, the regubtions 
of 1911 in substance only impose on the employer the obligation 
for ^c regular payment of wages, forbearance from unlaw^l de¬ 
ductions therefrom (not more than one-fourth of the amount 
earned since the previous payment of wages may be deducted), the 
return of the workman and his family in certain events to the place 
of recruiting, the provision for the workman of suitable housing 
and medical attend nee and nursing, f 

That the legislator judged it necessary to grant to workers com¬ 
ing from elsewhere, employed in unacrtakings in the outlying 
provinces, a special though less considerable measure of protec¬ 
tion, even though they arc not bound by a contract with penal 
sanctions, arose, it may be supposed, from consideration of the 
fact that the workman, transported far from his birthplace to a 
strange environment, from which he can hardly get away by his 
own means, is by this fact alone placed in a more disadvantageous 
position so that the bw' is bound, at least on the principal points, 
to safeguard the recognition of his interests. 

Although the Free Workers Ordinance of 1911 goes much less 
far dian the Coolie Ordinance, the conditions of labour of free 
and penal sanction workers usually differed very little from each 

* For the sake of completeiness U should be recalled that the about- 
mentioned jjtidcs concerning the liLriiig of scjTania and wor^tcin^n may he 
appikdp side by side with the Rcgulatioii& of aj regards free \vorkcrs. 
In practice thh is only oE imponance in the ease of the premature brcakiiiE 
by one of the partiM of a contrqci cnEered into for a definiu time. (Cf, p. i 

t The non-obsenance of the majority of these obligations is punishable. 
Here, therefore, 15 a caic where the obligations of the employer arej and 
thoK of the workd are notj sanctioned by penalty* 
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othtr in practice, and the first named as a rule even earned a fen' 
cents a day more. The fact of both categories working side by 
side in the same undertakings, while morccrt'cr the workers under 
penal sanctions were until recently greatly in the majority, of itself 
brought it about that the protection granted to these latter influ¬ 
enced the treatment of the tree workmen. How will it be, however, 
when penal sanctions presently disappear completely? The last 
report of the Labour Inspectorate for the outlying provinces is in 
this respect not absolutely reassuring. It mentions that, in the 
years 1931 and 1932, many employers imposed more stringent con¬ 
ditions of work on their free workers in points in which the Gxilie 
Ordinance of 1931 allowed no liberty to do so as regards workers 
under penal sanctions. We are, therefore, of opinion that a number 
of provisions from this Ordinance would be no superfluous luxury 
even for the free workers, and in this connection we arc not think¬ 
ing only of such provisions as those relating to hours of work, leave 
days with pay, maternity hendit, but alto, and not in the last 
place, of a Tninimiim wage regulation. Moreover now is the 
moment for incorporating them in the law, while the labour con- 
didons in the undertakings in the outlying provinces are still to a 
great extent established in accordance with the requirements of 
the Coolie Ordinance, and it is therefore impossible to speak of 
"‘dangerous novelties.” It seems, indeed, that proposals for 
supplementing the Ordinance of 1911 are in preparation. 

Similar considerations to those that lay at the foundation of 
this Ordinance led in 1928 to the provision, also restricted to the 
outlying provincesi that we shall now discuss. Two years before 
abuses had been discovered in an enterprise on a remote island to 
the south of Celebes, as to which it appeared that they were 
facilitated by the circumstance that the workers, who came from 
Celebes, owing to the absence of adequate means of communica¬ 
tion, could not get away from the condidons under which they 
were working. Intervention by the Labour Inspectorate was here 
impossible. The workers concerned came from the province itself 
in which the undemking was situated, and therefore came neither 
under the provincial Otolie Ordinance nor under the Ordinance 
of 1911 for free workers, both of which applied only to persons 
coming from ouuide the province. In order, therefore, to make 
interv'cntion possible in such eases also, an Ordinance of 192S gave 
the heads of provincial Governments the power to declare the Free 
Workers Ordinance of 1911 applicable also to commercial, agri¬ 
cultural, and industrial undertaking situate in their jurisdicdon 
{with the exception of small under tilings), which in their opinion 
were qualified therefore by reason of their remote situation, as 
regards workcrsbclonging to the indigenous population of the pro¬ 
vince. Here, therefore, in so many words, the isolated situation 
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of an undertaking was made a motive for special protection of the 
workers employ^ in it. The heads of provincial Governments 
can, under the Ordinance of make use of their above-mcn' 
tioned power also on the ground of other special circumstances. 
In this connection, for example, undertakings situate in an un- 
healthy region fall to be considered. Where workers from the 
province are employed in such undertakings, it may be desirable 
to make the Free Workers Ordinance apply in regard to them, 
in order to furnish the authorities with a means of corapclling 
the employer to take the necessary measures for their incdic^ 
treatment. 

ft is worthy of remark that, although the Ordinance of ipaS is 
expressed in general terms, it appears from the history of its en- 
actment that it was not intended to apply for the benent of work¬ 
men coming from the immediate neighbourhood of the undertak¬ 
ing. The legislator had not in view the people from surrounding 
campongs, who occasionally come to work on the undertaking, 
but those who, although belonging to the same province, yet come 
from a certain distance. Moreover, according to the promise of 
the Government, the heads of provincial Governments will only 
make use of the power conferred upon them exceptionally. The 
annual reports of the Labour Inspectorate, up to and including 
1932, mention about forty cases of the application of the Ordi¬ 
nance of 1928. 

As the last of the series of regulations to be dealt with in this 
section, mendon should now be made of the provisions issued for 
the protccdon of workers in the panglongs.* The Chinese name 
panglong (plank shed) is used to describe the tim^r and hrewood 
telling undertakings, sawmills, and charcoal burning undertakings 
which carry on their operations in certain places in the ddal forests 
along the East Coast of Sumatra and the islands ofi the said coast. 
These provisions, mainly dadng from 1923 and 1924, only apply 
to the panglongs in the most southerly department (^ngkalis) of 
the province of the East Coast of Sumatra and in certain regions 
of the province of Riouw and Dependencies, bordering thereon 
to the ^uth, and not to the similar undertakings situate more to 
the north as far as Atchin. This difference in treatment finds its 
expb nation in a difference in local circumstances. The pangtongs 
in the department of Bengkalis and in the province of Rtouw and 
Dependencies, mosdy working with Chinese rceniitod on the 
opposite coast (Singapore), were, as a result of their simadon in 
almost inaccessible places, the scene for years of scandalous abuses. 
It was only hy the issue of the above-mentioned provisions, and 

* The above-mcniioncd artklcs rdatlag 10 The hiring of servanu and 
workmen have anJy a theoretical and no practical importance for the 
pangtong workers. 
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above alJ by the extension of the jurisdiction of the Labour In¬ 
spectorate to these undertakings^ that it uTis possible to put an 
end to these. On the more northerly panglongs, on the other 
hand, no definite abuses were ever discovered, which, according 
to the annua] report o£ the Labour Inspectorate of 1929, must be 
ascribed, amon^ other things, to the circumstance that these undcr- 
takings are less isolated and are in regular communicadon with the 
populadon of the neighbouring campongs and with the work¬ 
people of the neighbouring undertakings. 

As reg^ds the provision in question, these are principally con¬ 
cerned with wages administration, food, housing, medical attend¬ 
ance, and the procuring for workmen who, through discharge, 
sickness. Or o^cr valid reasons p wish to leave the iindertafcingj of 
the opportunity of doing so, where necessary^ by the provision of 
3 proper means of transport by water to the place where they were 
engaged.* ^ 


The regulations dis<^scd in this part show a certain likeness to 
each other in the subjects as to which they contiin provisions! 
contacts of employment, payment of and deductions from wages, 
medical attendance, and sending home of the worker. If an effort 
IS made to calculate their scope, it will be found: firstly^ that 
mey ail concern themselves exclusively with lower-grade w'orkers 
(cooh« and tul^gs), and with no higher grades; secondlyj that, 
With the Mccpcion of the practically unimportant articles relating 
to e hiring of servants and workmen and the very special pang- 
long provisions, they are only applicable to undertakings which 
exewd in importance the small undertakings; thirdly^ that, again 
with the exception of the articles just referred to, they are ejfclu- 

outlying provinces; and, fourthly^ that, 
wiih the exception of the same articles and of the panglong pro 
visums, they only protect workers coming from elrewhere, and 
not the local workers. One word further on each of these points. 

As regards the first point, no regulations of the kind dealt with 
in this part e^t for higher non-European workers. In a few eases, 
however, such workers may come under the same regulations as 
European workers, Only the most important and most general 
of these need be mentioned. That is, the following: Where a 
non-Europ^ worker performs in the service of a European em¬ 
ployer work similar or nearly similar to that with which as a rule 
Ewopeps are enuusted. the contract of employment between the 
parties is governed by the law of the employer, and the regulations 

.►■II panglongs cominc under dw diKuiscd nrovtaoni 

Sr and empbyed 4.0S4 Chrce« and ,^006 Malay KSto 

the^ number, as aj^ult of die crisis, liad fallen at die end of 
employiog 2,493 Chinese and 810 Malays, '' ^ 
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of 1926 concerning contract of employment incidentally refeired 
to above, which arc to be found in the Netherlands Indian Civil 
Code for Europeans,* arc therefore appUcablc. Europeans—to 
which class legally belong also most persons of mixed European 
blood—arc accustomed in the Netherlands Indies only to perrorm 
work requiring a certain training. Indigenous inhabitants or 
foreign orientals who perform work which is usually entrusted U> 
Europeans can thus in general be regarded as higher-grade workers. 
Although, however, the rule given by the law appears sintplc 
enough, its operation is anything but easy. To decide in a con¬ 
crete ease whether a particular task belongs to those which arc as 
a rule performed by Europeans is often dilitcult, if not irapossihle. 
No wonder, therefore, that on this point legal decisions show great 
uncertainty. 

This in itself is far from satisfactory, and another defect in the 
existing regulation is that it takes no account of the social changes 
which are taking place in the Netherlands Indies. Prom various 
causes, including the spread of education, the number of indigenous 
and Chinese inhabitants who are perfonning so-called European 
work is continually increasing. Especially in such occupations as 
that of clerk, overseer, book-keeper, etc., which up to a few years 
ago the mixed-blood Europeans could reckon as their undisputed 
domain, the rise of these new compedtors is clearly observable. 
As a result of this development, the question of what is going to 
happen when an occupation ceases to be specifically European " 
is gradually acquiring pracdcal importance. Will those who arc 
employed in it, the indigenous and foreign orientals, be deprived 
of the advantages which they now derive, thanks to the existing 
regulations, from the European law reladng to contracts of em¬ 
ployment? Or win the European workers in such a case have to 
be made subject, along with the other groups of the population, 
to a simpler, less Western labour law ? Should not the existing legal 
rule, on the contrary, be extended to the case where the employer is 
an indigenous or foreign ori enta] ? These and similar questions have 
in recent years been repeatedly raised, and amendment of the law 
has frequently been urged, as much for the sake of legal security 
as from considerations of justice. Voices have been raised in this 
behalf, particularly in the Volksraad, the representative body of 
the Netherlands Indies. In Government circles tlrcre was origin¬ 
ally an idea of intr<aducing a regulation in this sense, that, without 
regard to the race of the employer or the nature of the work per¬ 
formed, the European law should be declared applicable to con¬ 
tracts of employment of all workers whose wages exceed a specified 
minimum. This idea, however, was subsequently abandoned for 
various reasons, and it appears from the latest ofEclal utterances 

• Q. p. 117. 
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that considfradon is now being given to the preparation erf a regu¬ 
lation for non-Europcan workers only, which will provide (or all 
the principal points which have given rise to difliculdes in pracdcc 
(nodcc of termination and compensation for premature dismissal). 

The second observation which we made above as regards the 
scope of the regulations dealt with in this part was that, with the 
exception of the three articles several times referred to relating to 
the hiring of servants and workmen and the panglong provisions, 
they only appljr to undertakings not falling within the nodon of 
sm^ undertakings. What precisely is to ik understood by this 
naturally cannot be stated in the abstract and the law or the ad¬ 
ministration on the authority of the iaw can draw the line differ¬ 
ently according to the matter to be regulated or the circumstances. 
It hiU already been stated above that, for the application of the 
Coolie Ordinance of 1931 and the Free Workers Ordinance of 
1911^ it is customary to regard as small undertaking, undertakings 
with a superficial area of less than 100 bahocs and/or employing 
less than twenty workers. This statement rests on data supplied 
by the Government to the Volbraad in 1931. In a sp(^ on 
bdtalf of the Government in this assembly in 1928 thirty workers 
were mentioned in this connection. This would seem to indicate 
that, since the last-mendoned year, the border line been shifted 
downwards, which in all probability has been done in order to 
extend the protective operation of the Free Workers Ordinance 
of 1911 to the workers in a number of undertakings not former! v 
covered, ^ 

Of the small undertakings in the outlying provinces, as has been 
said, only the panglongs come under sped^ labour law provisions. 
Legal provisions for the others {we named a few of them on 
page 116) have indeed been urged in the Volksraad, and the 
^vernment has not adopted an attitude of refusal in the matter. 
Before pi^occeding, however, to the adoption of such provisions, an 
^<guuy into the special dreumstances and labour requirements of 
these small undutakings would be necessary, and there has hitherto 
been an insufBdcnt st^ for such a purpose. 

The labour condition also in the innumerable small undertake 
mgs of every sort and kind, run by indigenous inhabitants, Chinese 
^d Ambs which arc met with in Java, were up to a few years ago, 
mdecd, sfall a clwed book, A change has now come about in 4 is 
r^ct, through the widely instituted enquiries by the Labour 
Office in Batavia, as regards the two most important branches of 
native industry, the batik industry and the manufacture of native 
cigarettes, industries which provide tens of thousands of natives 
wiffi full if low w-ages, or with a supplemental Income, These cn 
quincs have fimnishcd a wedth of data, of which it will be possible 
at the proper time to take advantage in the drafting of the neSsary 
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labour provisions* It is quite evident, however, that there can be 
no question of introducing a soda! legislation satisfying Wcsterii 
standards for these gencrdly primitive undertaking. Economic- 
, ally weak as they nearly all arc, they would succumn under it, and 
[ both employers and workers, the former often and the latter almost 
) always illiterate, would entirely fail to comprehend any such 
I measures. Only very gradually and cautiously, more by education 
T than by punishment, will it be possible to intervene in the stiU 
largely patriarchal relations which characterize these undertakings, 
in oraer, by supple provisions, to introduce improvements where 
they are most needed, as in wages administration, debts and Hncs, 
arrangement of workplaces, saKguarding of the workers from the 
deleterious influence of the work on their health, hou^g of 
workers living in, and (this properly belongs to the following part 
of this study) child labour and nignt work of w'omcn. Unfortu¬ 
nately, even with this more modest but not therefore less admir¬ 
able task there is, so far as can be seen, no possibility for the 
moment of making a beginning. A not inconsioerable strengthen¬ 
ing of the corps of labour inspectors for Java and Madura would 
first be necessary, and, in view of the position of the countryh 
financial resources, it is at present impossible;, even with a large 
supply of optimism, to hope for this. 

The third observation which was made above in regard to the 
scope of the regulations dealt with in this part was that these last, 
with the exception only of the articles relating to the hiring of 
servants and workmen, arc exclusively concerned with the out- 
lying provinces- In fact, although, apart from the panglongs, 
undertakings of the kind to which tlvc said regulations apply are 
found in Java in just as large numbers as outside, corresponding 
labour law provisions are entirely lacking for this Island. To a 
great extent this is to he explained by the altogether difietent con¬ 
ditions under which work is carried on in Java. Thus provisions 
for sending workers home arc here superfluous, inasmuch as prac¬ 
tically only local labour is employed- There is generally no need 
for imposing an obligation for the housing of me workers, since 
the greater part of them only come to work on the undertaking 
in seasonal labour, and many even of the permanent workers 
prefer a home in their own village rather than a dwelling on the 
undertaking. Medical attendance and the closely oonnected ques¬ 
tion of hygiene also present an entirely difTcrent aspect in Java 
from that m the outlying provinces. In these last the working 
population of an undert^ng is mostly a close group of persons, 
which lives comparatively separate from the outside world, and 
thereby forms a sharply outlined subject for health and hygienic 
measures. Moreover, the labour conditions here have as a corollary 
that the employer usually has sufficient hold on the worker to 
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secure that he shall allow himself to be medically treated and, 
where necessary, be received into a hospital. In these dreum' 
stances, provisions binding the employer to provide his workers 
with medical assistance, the desirability of which is in any case 
established, are also practically defensible.* In Java, on the other 
hand, there is no micstion of a close group of workers on the 
undertakings. In die agricultural undertakings^and these arc 
by far the most numcrous—thcre is at certain periods, in connec¬ 
tion wHth the seasonal operations, a more or less considerable in¬ 
vasion of casual workers from the surrounding vilbges. Moreover, 
as has been said, many of the permanent workers mso live in thdr 
own villages. Consequently the giving of medical assistance to the 
workers inevitably comes near to making such assistance available 
to the whole population, which naturaBy makes the imposition 
of an obligation to that effect on the employer much less a matter 
of course. Moreover, how is the effectiveness of provisions issued 
on this head to be secured ? On the casual workers, who as a rule 
arc paid by piecework and can lay down thdr work at any moment, 
the employer has absolutely no bold, and the bond even with the 
socallcd permanent workers is generally so loose that it Is not even 
proof against moderate pressure for the acceptance of Western 
medical methods. 

How far, on the other hand, there is need in Java for labour 
law provisions for the workpeople in fordgn undertakings, it U 
diiHcidr, in the present state of general knowledge concerning the 
prevailing conditions, to say. This brings us to another contrast 
between Java and the oudying provinces, which it may be well to 
pause to consider. 

The outlying provinces have, for some thirty years, rejoiced in 
the possession of a Labour Insp^oratc. This was established 
originally for the purpose of verifpng the observance of the provi¬ 
sions relating to employment under penal sanctions, and, until a 
few years ago, when as a result of the crisis drastic economics had 
to be effect^ in the staff, was a well-manned and efficient service. 
To it is due a whole series of important reports which throw the 
fullest light on the labour conditions on the undertakings, In 
Java, on the other hand, the meagrely equipped Labour Inspector- 
atc is still in its infancy and has mainly confined itself to supervis¬ 
ing the observance of the provisions discussed below concerning 
child labour and night work of women. Its appearance on the 
scene has so far contributed very little to the increase of general 
knowledge concerning the state of things on the underlyings. 
In tlic course of years, indeed, valuable material has on various 

• In CMC of risk of for other workers, a sick workman on an 

undertaking m the oudying provinces can be taken to the hotpit^ even by 
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occasions been collected, but, apart from the fact that a good deal 
of this is now probably out or date, it is fra^nentary and diffi¬ 
cult to grasp. A wide field of investigadon is here still lying 
fallow, which arouses a desire almost amounting to envy for a 
systematic and co-ordinated working, such as that regarding 
firidsh India, of which the results arc set out in the monumental 
report of the Royal Commission on Labour of 1931 - 
« To the fourth observadon on page izy—namely, that the most 
important of the reguladons for the outlying provinces refer only 
P to workers coming from elsewhere, and not to the local workers— 
' there is not much to be added. As has been said, the local popula- 
’ don as a rule oilers its services to the undertakings only in case of 
momentary want of ready money. It thus only supplies casual 
workers, whose reladon to the undertaking, in its consequences 
for the contents of labour law, is more or less similar to that of 
the Ja^ncse worker to an undertaking in Java, which has been 
discussed above. 


' With the excepdon of the ardcles several times mentioned relat¬ 
ing to the hiring of sciv'ants and workmen, which arc derived 
from the Civil Code of the Netherlands, as it stood on this point 
before 7907, ail the regulations so far dealt with are of specifically 
Netherlands Indian origin. On the other hand, the last type of 
“ legisladon to be discussed is more or less derived from provisions 
known elsewhere, and particularly from rules established by the 
International Labom Conference. They refer, moreover, to quite 
other matters, and apply to the whole territory of the colony. In 
addidon to this, they do not make distinctions according to the 
race of the workers, which does not alter the fact that they prac- 
dcally enure chiefly for the benefit of the non-European portion 
of the populadon. 

In this connection mention may be made, m the first place, of 
an Ordinance of 1925, which, subject to certain modifications, 
gives effect, as regards the Netherlands Indies, to the Washington 
I Labour Conventions of 1919 concerning employment of women 
! during the night, night work of young persons, and the Tninimum 
I age for admission of children to industrial employment. This 
Ii Ordinance forbids any industrial employment of children under 
a the are of twelve years between eight o’clock in the evening and 
J five ncloek in the morning. In the daytime, moreover, no child 
I under twelve years of age may be employed in any work in fac- 
I torics, in workshops employing more than ten workers, in the 
% construction, maintenance, repair or demolition of excavations, 
3 earthworks, waterworks and buildings, or of roads, railways, 
m and tramways, or in the loading, unloading, and removal of go^ 
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in harbours, on quays, wharves, and stations. Further, no such 
child may in general transport any burden, in or for any under¬ 
taking, where it is known that such work involves too great a 
strain on his powers. Agricultural work does not come under Ac 
regulations, and accordingly 6c assistance of cbilAcn in 6c rice- 
field work of their parents is unaffected. An exception is made 
m favour of family work in workshops, and also of work on 
excavations, carAworks, waterworks, and bmldings, so far 
as rht!t is performed by Ac members of a family or by way of 
mutual assistance, as is the custom in Ac villages wlA tlicir sAI 
intensely communal housekeepmg. 

As regards 6e mght work of women, 6c OrAnance of 19^5 
fo6i6 6c employment of women between ten o’clock in 6c 
evenmg and five o’clock in 6c morning in Ac above-mentioned 
employments which are foAidden at all times for children under 
twelve years of age. Dispensation from this prohibition may be 
granted for specified undertakings and in connection wiA special 
requirements of 6e undertaking. In pracrice, mght work of 
women is condnually ditniniAing, and for 6is reason Ac re¬ 
striction of Ae power of Aspensarion has for some time been under 
conrideration. 

Thanks to Ae exertions of Ac Labour Office at Batavia, the 
regulations of 1925 have received a sort of unofficial extension, 
which deserves mention both on account of its social significance 
and of Ac typical glimpse which its creation gives of the manner 
in which Ac endeavour to introduce social improvement is carried 
out m Ac NcAcrlands InAes, As will be seen from Ac fore¬ 
going, Ac said regulations only protect children under twelve years 
of age. During Ac discussion of Ae measure in Ac Volksraad, 
attention was culed to Ac long hours 6at young persons—that is 
to say, chilAcn over twelve years of age—bad to work during 6c 
season on 6c tobacco undertakings m East and Central Java. In 
consequence of 6csc representadons, 6c Labour Office got into 
touA wi6 6c employers coDcemcd, and, after laborious negoda- 
dons, succeeded m inducing 6e latter to give an unArtak ing to 
limit 6c hours of work of Aeir non-adult workers. In East Java, 
where 38 undertakings adhered to 6c voluntary regulation, it was 
provided 6at persons from twelve to fifteen years of age Aould 
work not more than 8 hours a day in Ae seasonal months, and 
not more Aan 7 hours a day at oAer times. In Ac Principalities 
of Central Java, where 17 undertakings adhered, it was agreed that 
young persons should only be employed during the season from 
November to June, and Aat Aeii working day, m Ac ease of 
payment of daily wages, Aould not be more than 81^ hours, while, 
m Ac case of payment of piece wages, m Ac months from January 
to June, they should not remam in the packing sheds more rhan 
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9^ hours. SupervUion of the observance of these agreemencs is 
carried out hy the Labour Inspectorate. 

The Ordinance of 19^ coticemlne the employment of children 
and young persons on board ship a)^ came into eristence under 
the influence of the International Labour Organization. It gives 
edect, also with certain modifications, to the Conventions concern¬ 
ing the rnintmum age for admission of children to employment at 
sea in general (1920) and of young persons to employment as trim¬ 
mers or stokers (1921), and also to the Convention concerning the 
medical examination of children and young persons employed at 
^ (^921). It lays down for the child labour in question, except 
in regard to children serving under the care of their father or of 
a blood relation up to and including the third degree, a mirnm nm 
age of twelve years, and for the employment of Tri mm er or stoker 
a minimum age of sixteen years. The age under which employ¬ 
ment on board seagoing vessels is conditional on the production 
of a rnedical certificaiic attesting htness is also sixteen years. 

With regard to work in mines, a number of labour law pro¬ 
visions are to be found in the Mining Pohec Regulations of 1930. 
Only the most important may be mentioned here: Underground 
work may only be assigned to male persons over sixteen years of 
age; the time spent in imdcrground workings must not be longer 
than 8^ hours a day, which maximum is reduced to 6 hours in 
the case of work in places where the temperature amounts to more 
than 30* Celsius or where very great trouble from water is met 
with; no underground work will be carried out and no time will 
be spent in the underground workings on rest dap or on the 
worker's customary religious feast days; the number of rest days 
for every workman exclusively or partially engaged in under¬ 
ground work must amount to at least 5a in the year. As regards 
work above ground, young persons who have not yet attained six¬ 
teen years of age and women must not be employed in the loading 
and unloading of the cage. 

Provisions have been made in the interests of safety in factories 
and workshops by and under the Safety Regulations of 1910, while 
the Steam Ordinance of 1930 and the Steam Order of 1930 for the 
application thereof contain provisions concerning the fitting of 
Iralm and the inspection of the same. 

Pithily, as a regulation issued in the interests of the workers, 
mention must be made of the White Lead Ordinance of 1931, 
whi^ prohibits the manufacture and, subject to dispensation, also 
the im^rtation, keeping Ln stock, and sale of dry white lead. 

Geneva, 

Oetoiet 15135 , 
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AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS IN AN INDIAN 

STATE 

A BHAVNAGAR EXPERIMENT 
By Lieut.'Colonel A. H. E. Mqsse, c.i.e. 

I. The Pjioblem in Bhavnagab 

Th£ great majority qf the inhabitants of India arc agriculturists. 
It therefore goes without saying that the weU-heing of the ryot— 
the agricultural peasant—is of the utmost importance to that great 
country. I do not know who it was who first observed that the 
Indian cultivator " is bom in debt, lives in debt, and dies in debt 
it is a hackneyed saying. Unfortunately it is, in the main, but 
simple truth, whether in British India or in die States. 

TTic Indian State, with its autocratic system of govcnvment, is 
often criticized as an anachronism whose tendencies are mostly 
reactionary. The only hope for its people is said to lie in the 
sweeping wave of democracy by which me Princes are presently 
to be engulfed. At the same time, opponents of the India Reforms 
are wont to stress the danger of placmg power in the hands of a 
limited dass of high caste polidaans who, they contend, have no 
feeling for and will ignore the interests of the peasantry. 

In view of facts and arguments such as these, it may be of 
invest to invite attention to the unique manner in wmch an 
Indian State, at the instance of a Brahmin administrator, has cn- 
deavoiucd to solve the problem of chronic agricultural indebted- 
dess in its own territories. 

Bhavnagar, with a population of half a million and an area of 
^rcc thou^nd square miles, is one of the most advanced States 
in the Province of Kathiawar in Western India. The present ruler, 
His Highness Maharaja Krishna Kumarsinhji, was invested with 
his full powers as a Ruling Prince in 19,31, after a minority of 
twelve years during which the State was governed by an Admmis 
trativc Council of four Members. The President of the Coundl 
during the whole of this period was that veteran Brahmin states¬ 
man, Sir Prabh^hankar Paitani, K.C.I.E., who will be remem¬ 
bered as a familiar fi^c among the delegates to the Round-Table 
Conferences, The Vice-President was a British officer of the 
Political Department, and the present writer had the privilege of 
holding this office during the last four years of the mmorityT 
Some years ago the Council found occasion to appoint a special 
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Ojramittcc to Investigate the question of agricultural indcbtcritiesi 
in the State. The Report of this Committee was presented in 
1939, after an exceedingly thorough and exhaustive inquiry which 
had involved a detailed examination of the ease of every ^Aatadar 
(holder of State land) in his own village. Besides the \hatadars^ 
more than five hundred sQwean were personally summoned ^forc 
the Committee, required to produce tlieir account books, and 
themselves and their books carefully examined. {SoufCsr is the 
Gujarad term for an individual, usually, though not always, of the 
fiania caste, who combines the functions of moneylender, grain 
merchant, and petty trader.) 

It was, in the nature of things, impossible to insure the absolute 
accuracy of the final figures obtained. In some cases, for instance, 
the Committee found a tendency on the part of Itkeduts (culdva* 
tors) to minimize the real extent of their indebtedness, whether at 
the instigation of the sQtt/car or from fear of loss of credit or of 
prestige. On the other hand, instances were noted of over-state¬ 
ment by {Jicdutf of the amount of their debts, this also probably 
at the suggesdon of the soofcar, when the possibility of financial 
assistance from the State had begun to be realized. The Com¬ 
mittee, however, went to great trouble to encourage frankness. 
All examinations of \kcd»ts were mdividual, and coniidendal 
where thought advisable j while the sowcars were given formal 
assurances mat no statements made by them to the Committee 
would be admissible for use in any form of judicial proceedings. 
In the end there was every reason to believe that the scope for error 
had been reduced to a minimum. 

As a final result of these elaborate mvestigadoDs, it was found 
that, out of the whole number of State kkatadars, 45 per cent, 
were indebted to sou/cars. Of the remaining 55, not all were to 
be accounted prosperous. The finances of an appreciable propor- 
don were on the border line, while others had no debts because no 
one would lend to them; too poor to have any credit, they lived a 
hand-to-mouth existence. 

Before considering the conclusions to be drawn from these 
figures, it will be convenient here to offer a few words of ex- 
planadon as to the Land Revenue system existing in the Bhavnagar 
State. The land Is, generally speaking, the property of the Durbar 
—I use the latter term here as signifying the personification of the 
State in Its Ruler. From the Durbar the l(Aatadar holds bis land 
on lease by a tenure which secures the occupadon and use of the 
land in perpetuity to the registered tenant and his descendants m 
die male Unc, so long as there is no default in payment of State 
dues. The tenure is therefore, for all practical purposes, a per¬ 
manent one, superior In respect of security to that obtaining in 
many other States. The ^hatadarj however, possessed no transfer- 
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able interest in his holding before 1931; in that year the present 
Maharaja, on his accession, granted the right of sale or mortgage, 
subject to the restriction that agricultural land shall not be trans^ 
fcTTcd to any but bona fide J(heduts, 

As to the State dues, until a few years ago the Bfiagbatoi or share- 
hold system was in vogue under which the Durbar, in lieu of a 
monetary assessment, used to claim a certain share in the actual 
produce of the holding. In order to ensure the recovery of this 
share, the amount of the produce had to be checked by State 
ofKcials and a measure of control exercised over its disposal. 
Matters were ftiithcr complicated by the existence of various sub¬ 
sidiary levies on the produce. At the present day the \katadar, 
instead of handing over a share of the produce, is rcquirtil to pay 
a cash assessment, fixed for a term of years—usually ten. This 
varies in accordance with the quality of the land, whether it is 
irrigated or not, etc. The Bignoli system, as it is called, derives 
its name from the bigha fthc local unit of area), the amount of the 
assessment being calculated at so much per bigha. 

Each has its points, but the balance of advantage rests with the 
simpler Bighoti system. It proridcs fewer opportunities for 
harassment by subordinate officials, and the l^hedut always knows 
what he has to pay; when Nature is kind the surplus is his own. 
Any serious diminution of the produce of one or more of the 
seasonal crops, whether due to failure or erscess of the monsoon 
rains, or to any other cause such as the ravages of insect plagues, 
is normally followed by the suspension of collection of a percent¬ 
age of the annual assessment wherever this may seem advisable. 
Later on the Durbar may sec fit to remit entirely a portion of the 
suspended revenue. 

Arrears of revenue so suspended have, of course, to be recovered 
in Subsequent years. Should the rains fail again, no arrears can 
be recovered; indeed, these may have to be increased by further 
pispcnsSom, It follows that a succession of bad years may result 
in a considerable accumulation of arrears of revenue, especially 
where, as is the Bhavnagar tradition, the tendency is towards 
Icmcncy rather than the revetse. 

To return to the Committee's Report. What proportion of the 
inddilcd 45 per cent, of bjtatadars had any prospect of ever getting 
out of debt? After due consideration of the margin of profit 
which a fihedut might expect to derive from the produce of his 
holding in a normal year, the view was taken that for the hhedut 
whose debt to sotecars did not exceed double the amount of his 
annual assessment there was some hope. It was found that two- 
thirds of the indebted I^heduts were excluded from this category 
In other words, no less than 30 per cent, of the State’s rcvSiuc- 
paying agriculturists were sunk in a condidon of hopeless in- 
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solvency, with no prospect of ever getting out of the abyss. The 
debt in some individual eases amounted to as much as fifteen years 

assessment. . . , mi u 

It will be obvious that no AdmimstraDon could look upon such 

a state of affairs, vitally affecting the agricultural backbone of the 
population, without grave anxiety. Not that there was any reason 
to suppose that Bbavnagat was worse off than her neighbours. 
Chronic indebtedness among a liuge proportion of the ryots was, 
alas I no new thing, either in British India or in the States. But 
never before had the evil been brought out into the open, and the 
sotvear’s part iu bringing it about cxaniincd, in quite the same way 
as had now been done. _ 

The nature and value of remedial measures, if such 
ticable, must depend upon the ascertainment, not so mudi of the 
primary causes of the evil—these were st^cientiy well known— 
as of their relative importance. Among hitherto recognized causes 

may be mentioned: _ n ■ c 

(a) Excessive revenue demands, or harshness m coUcctioni or 
land revenue where the demands were not in themselv <3 excess!^- 
The Committee found—and were unqut^onahly justified in the 
finding—that this cause did not opaate in Bhavnagar. 

fi) Caste and religious customs which required the experuhture, 
on various social occasions, of sums of money out of proportion to 
the means of the persons concerned. On the evidence before th^ 
the Committee believed that, while far from negligible, the uH' 
portance of this cause was over-estimated, 

(f) A third and probably the most frequent origlnadng cause 
of debt was and is to be found in the vag^es of weather, upon 
which the farmer the world over—and nowhere more than in 
India—is so dependent. Kathiawar and Gujarat, indeed, have 
not even yet entirely recovered from the effects of the BT^at drought 
which brought to a close the nineteenth century, and from which 
all subsequent happenings arc reckoned to this day by the country 

folk. ^ . , 

{i) Moneylenders. And here emerge the most important ot 
the Committee’s findings; for they held it conclusively established 
that, whatever the origins^ often imigmficaiit, of the j 

debts, " the alarming extent of agricultura] indebtedness is the 
result of th€ peculiarly grasping and extortionate methodi of 
money lending of which the f{hcdut has been the victim. 

The activities of the Shylock brotherhood are doubtless based on 
much the same prindplcs throughout the world* ^ But dreum- 
stances elsewhere do not usually permit them so wide a scow ^ 
in India. In the first place, even today the great majority of the 
agricultural population is more or less lUitcratc* The percentage 
of literacy is, of course, steadily but slowly increasing, the great 
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difficulty in the way of more rapid progress lyirtg in the fact that 
the farmer wants the assistance of his sons in the fields, and is 
therefore unwilling to allow them to continue their schooling 
beyond a tender age. Of illiteracy the sowcar, as may readily be 
understood, takes the fullest advantage. 

Again, in an Indian village the moneylender and the local dealer 
in agricultural produce are usually one and the same person. This 
fact adds immensely to the possibilities for unfair demings. More¬ 
over, the caste system has made the trade-cum-moneylending pro¬ 
fession hereditary. It is therefore not surprising that the assoda- 
tion of opportunity n'idi an inherited aptitude for exercising it, 
together with a very general freedom from inconvenient scruples, 
has brought the making of money at the expense of the ryot to a 
fine art. It may be of interest to give a few iUustradve examples 
of some of the methods in use. 

(fl) A common practice—known as savaya —was to make out 
a bond for 25 per cent, in excess of the actual sum advanced, the 
same to be repayable in six months* time. The result was, in 
effect, a return of Interest at 50 per cent, per annum. Simple but 
profitable, 

(5) In the principal cotton-grosving districts it was a very general 
practice to provide for repayment of a loan in raw cotton, calcula¬ 
tion of the value of a fixed quantity of cotton being made at a rate 
of from 50 to 100 per cent, less than cither the current or the pre®- 
peed VC market price. There was a speculative element in the sort 
of forward contract here involved, but it was a case of “ heads 1 
win, tails you lose.” The liberal margin in the rates of calculation 
safeguarded the scwcar against any likely fall in prices, whereas 
the ^hedtit surrendered, withou t compensation, his chance of profit 
from any unforeseen rise, 

(f) ThcK two practices were sometimes combined. In addition 
to a premium as at (a) above, a bond would contain a penalty 
clause under which failure to repay the loan on the due date in- 
volved the debtor in a liability for immediate delivery of a certain 
amount of agricultural produce. To cite a concrete case: A loan 
of Rs. 100 would be entered in the bond as Rs. 125, papblc on 
a date six months hence. The i^hedut would further bind him- 
sdf, on failure to meet his obligations punctually, to hand over to 
his creditor one maund (40 lbs.) of raw cotton for each Rs. 2 due, 
or 62^ maunds in all. Should he be unable to make delivery, as 
not infrequently happened in a poor season, a fresh bond w^Id 
be passed for the value of the cotton at the then prevailing market 
rate^alwa>'s more than Rs. 2 per maund. During the boom 
period the rate was often as high as Rs. S, but supposing it to be 
Rs. 6 the new bond would be for Rs, 375, a nearly fourfold in¬ 
crease on the amount of the original loan in six months I In- 
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stances were even noted where die new bond contained a still 
further addition to the increased debt of another 25 per cent, 

(d) As already indicated, the combination in a single individual 
of the functions of moneylender and dealer in agricultural produce 
affords great opportunities for abuse of the lOtacar's position. For 
instance, in some districts it was found that the poorer ^hcduis 
at harvest time would retain, for household use, only a couple of 
months' supply of grain, handing over the whole of the rest of 
their produce to the sou/car. For this credit would be gis'cn, but 
at 25 to 50 per cent, below market rates. On the other hand, for 
articles of domestic need which the \hedut buys on credit from 
the soSi/car, be is charged as much above. 

Apart from these and a variety of other cognate practices, 
a very Important factor in the increase of indebtedness is to be 
found in the sowcars methods of maintaining accounts which, 
relying on the illiteracy of his clients, are often fraudulent and 
irregmar and deliberately calculated to mystify. It was a common 
practice to make up accounts two or three rimes a year and, on 
each such occasion, to add some quite arbitrary amount to the total 
debt by way of “ premium," A fresh bond would then be passed 
for the revised amount. These unjustifiable additions to the total 
were often falsely described as fresh cash advances, white renewal 
bonds would sometimes purport to represent new loans. The 
book entries, again, relating to a scries of transactions between 
a sowcat and an individual client, were sometimes written up in 
two or three different account boc^s, for no apparent reason 
except to complicate matters or to afford greater scope for de¬ 
liberate fraud. In some cases one book or set of books was, there 
is little doubt, especially prepared for the scrutiny of a court of law 
in the event of legal proceedings. In short, accounts were found 
to be habitually so manipulated that, in a large proportion of cases, 
it was quite im possible to ascertain from them what was the real 
origin of a \kedut*s indebtedness. 

It was not only the indebtedness of the ^heiut to the sotvear 
which was adversely affected by the machinations of the latter. 
The peculiar cJiaracter of the business rebtions subsisting between 
a iotffcar and a i^kedut in his own village enabled the former— 
in spite of the Durbar's prior claim—to exercise a measure of 
control over the disposal of produce, which of necessity had a detri¬ 
mental effect upon the payment of the State’s dues—especially 
since the removm of certain safeguards by the abolition of the old 
bhagbatai system. It is therefore not surprising that a substantial 
share of responsibility for the extent of me considerable arrears of 
land revenue could justly be placed upon the shoulders of the 
souscar. 

It win be obvious that in these circumstances it was directly to 
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the interest of the Durbar, as well as of the ftjieduty to find a soiti- 
tion of the problem of indebtedness to soa/cars. It is true that 
attempts had been made to establish cXHJpcraiivc credit societies, 
but with no very great success. The rj’ot needs to be educated up 
to their use, a process which must take time. Experience has 
proved, moreover, that such societies cannot fuiicdoii satisfactorily 
so long as the l^fiedat is heavUv indebted to the sowcatt for his 
main idea is to borrow from the society to pay the sowcar and 
then to reverse the process. It became ever more dear that the 
fundamental need of the situation was to make an end of the 
chronic indebtedness to moneylenders. How was this to he done? 


II. BhaVIVAGAR's SoLtmoN of the PnOBLEU 


The greeting of the peasant to his Prince is “Sflpw/”— 
Father! ' That to the young Maharaja this is no meaningless 
pmpliment was apparent when, as the time approached for his 
investiture with nding powers, he expressed a tfoirc that existing 
arrears of land reven^ should, so far as practical considerations 
would permit, be written off. Accordingly, in 1929, cllect was 

f jiven to his wishes by the cornplete rcmjssion of arrears to the 
arge amount of twenty lakhs of rupees. The first step bad been 
taken towards a lightening of the burden. 

The ^uncil now turned its attention directly to the bigger and 
more diffictdi question of the sowcuf. It was realized, to begin 
With, that hitherto the Courts of I,aw had too often been unwtll-* 
ingulf not always unwitting—allies of the soufcar. When, for 
instance, a suit was filed upon a bond for a certain stun, a Court 
had, as the law stood, no power—whatever its suspicions—to go 
whind the letter of the bond and inquire into previous transact' 
aons. It was therefore liable to give judgment for the full claim, 
upon a written contract, in ignorance of the fact 
• ^ principal really included much that, as uncon^ 

scionabie mterest or as being without consideration, it would othcr- 
msc ceminly have disallowed. The position then seemed to call, 
* f ^ for Icgislarion to remedy this unsatisfactory state 


A Kheditt Protection Act was accordingly framed, modelled in 
some rtapexts upon the Deccan Agriculturists* Relief Act, a measure 
which had been passed by the Government of Bombay, its most 
imTOriant provisions empowered a Court; ^ 

(a) In a suit filed for Ae purpose by an agriculturist, to make a 
deeJarabon of the actual amount payable by him in settlement of 
an account. 


p) To mvestigate all transactions leading up to the bond or 
other conuact which constituted the mbjcct matter of a suit, for 
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the purpose of pertaining the real cause and amount of the 
original debt. 

(f) To pass a decree on account of the real principal thus ascer¬ 
tained, with simple interest not exceeding ta per cent., and subject 
to the proviso that the total amount decreed should not exceed 
twice the original principal. 

So far, so good. But legislation of this kind, though bound to 
have valuable results, did not gp to the root of the matter. It 
could, in operation, only^ deal singly with individual cases. If the 
iowcar contrived to keep out of court it could not touch him. 
It certainly could not of itself avail to remove the main burden of 
indebtedness to the SQU/car. Were that burden once lifted and 
the i^hedat given a chance to make a fresh start, then only could 
he hope to derive in the future the full benefit from protective 
legislation. 

Was it possible to remove this burden, to liquidate the whole 
indebtedness to lon^can of the ^heduii as a body? Sir Prabhashan- 
kar Pattani believed that it was, that Bhavnagar w’as in a position, 
to point the way that had been sought elsewhere in vain. 

Here we come to the core of the Bhavnagar c-xperiment. The 
solution contemplated was based on the view that, apart from the 
actual magnitude of his debt—though this also was to be dealt 
with—it would make all the difference to the who, Durbar 

or iott^caf^ was his principal creditor. In respect of his debt to the 
State he knew exactly where he stood; he knew that his difficulties 
would be met with practical sympathy; and he knew that he would 
not be pressed beyond his capacity to repay. His position ini-A-tfit 
the sowcar was very different. He seldom knew how much he 
really owed; his debt was subject to arbitrary increase in various 
ways; his creditor’s main object was to keep him fast in the toils; 
and he had no incentive to get the best out of his land, since it 
would be only the rotifcar who would profit. 

The practical application of this idea involved. In the first place, 
the preparation of a scheme for {(t) the reduction within equitable 
limits of the total nominal indebtedness to iOUfcars of the entire 
agricultural population and {&) the taking over of the whole of 
this indchteancss by the State. In the second place, it was neccs- 
sary—no easy task—to prevail upon the sou/caf rreditors, en Woe, 
to play the part assigned to them in such a settlement, 

Tlie provision of the requisite funds was fortunately not an in¬ 
superable obstacle in Bhavnagar, whatever it would have been 
elsewhere; for the State had a tradition of sound finance and a 
dozen years of minority administration had accumulated con¬ 
siderable reserves. The proposed undertaking was none the lew 
a tall order, besides being something of a ^mble, but the Presi¬ 
dent succeeded in convincing a Council, inclined at first to be some- 
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what sceptical, that the thinjr coulci ain 3 should be done. The out¬ 
come was the K/iedttt IX’bt Redemption Scheme. 

The main points of the Scheme may be bricBy summarized as 
foJlows: 

(a) On receipt of a joint application from the \heduts and 
lou/tran of a SfaM (revenue district), the Durbar svould appoint 
a committee, of suitably representative composition, to examine 
ah accounts of parties concerned and make an award, in each 
individual ca^, in accordance with principles laid down in the 
Scheme and in the KAcditfs’ Protection Act; a detailed statement 
of sudi awards to be submitted to the Durbar for orders. 

(*) The Durbar further undertook to consider the committee’s 
awards and, after approval, to advance the amount of their total 
tor raicabie distribution among the creditors, subject to the hmer 
giving a discharge in full of all their claims. 

amount advanced by the Durbar to pay the debts of 
each individual with interest at 4 per cent., was to be 

rmiv^ed from him ^dcr an arrangement, based on the old 
MagAflW/ system, which ensured that recovery would be dependent 
upon ability to pay without hardship. ^ 

It was not to be expected that the sou^cars would dispby any 

T^A important fact in \l 

S ^ t prospect of immediate cash payment of 

j insolvent {heduts from whom the 

capital debt could not have been collected in years. For even the 

S at that, 

eouJd not but have its attracuons. Presently; therefore, the per- 

^airof 

? ^ s^own in setdement of all debts, both good and bad 
altered a beginning The work of the comraittce^was laborious 

inecxiSSe* ^ quickened with increas-" 

mg experience, and when it was seen that awards under the Scheme 

wre promptly followed by the disbursement of solid cash the 

Md dlS!^ incredulous or olwtinatc sos^cars weakened, 

had to ^ SS"' to move. The mimbci of committees operating 
had to be ini^^cd, and the work, begun in April, ig« 
cockled in March, 1934. ^ ^ 

uTZ rtw*" the Durbar advanced a sum of 

Rs. -o lakhs in all, with which to liquidate a total nominal in 
Jbtednc« to of Rs. 86 lakhs!^ In other words T w 

b<-C 3 nic tht sole creditor of the 3CTiciilti.ira.l rlnecf^e 

to ^ ™c-to«h d >g 

mLf ^ disappeared, [t was a uniquc^achieve' 

ment, and deserves to be recognized as such. ^ acnicve 

It remains to consider bricHy its meaning and nrnh.,kU 
S>Knc«. Wh« ore A, p„,L 
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^hedut*s fmancial posirion ? It may first be ob^erv^cd that, on the 
moderate assumption of an average of ^5 per cent, it is caJeu* 
latcd that the cultivators have been saved in interest some 21 lakhs 
a ycar» As to the principal, the proportions of the old debt were 
such, in most cases, that the prospect oi the debtor ever becoming 
solvent was remote; wdth each succeeding year it became more so. 
The natural results were the apathy and inefBdency born of hope¬ 
lessness. On the other hand, the new debt is rather less than a 
fourth of the old, its liquidation at no very distant date a matter 
of practical politics. And, provided the light interest diargc be 
paid, it docs not grow^ Hope and enthusiasm spring to life and^ 
by their direct results in more efficient work, bring the day of 
complete emancipation nearer. Already, in the case of ^heduts 
in those areas first dealt with, a definite change for the better has 
been noted, both in the greater heart the cultivator is putting into 
his work, and in improved recoveries of land revenue. The trans¬ 
formation is a real one. 

It is more difficult to answer the question as to what is the 
permanent value of this transformadon. The avarice and cun¬ 
ning of the sou^aff the simple-mindedness and improvidence of 
the i^Aedutf these arc as they have alw^ays been—no transforoiadon 
here. Arc there any reasons for supposing that the next bad 
season will not sec the beginning of a relapse into the old unhappy 
conditions? 

1 think there are reasons. Sir Prabhashankar builds great hopes 
upon another interesting experiment, an attempt which is being 
made to revive certain features of the ancient administration of 
the internal affairs of a village by a Panchayat or village council* 
The view k taken that ** the low economic condidon of the 
^hedat and the narrow margin of the profits of agriculture, which 
generally necessitate the incurring of debts in the first instance, arc 
the root causes of tlic evil of which indebtedness is merely a 
symptom*” It is hoped that, by allowing and encouraging the 
L village to manage its own affairs, the seeds of sdbreJiance and eo- 

I operation wiU & sown, with a Wefidal effect on local economic 

4 conditions generally and eventually on the prosperity of the vi Uage 

•V as a whole. Space will not permit a fuller description or discus- 

' sion here of an experiment which as yet has hardly advanced bc- 

V yond the initial stage, and that in but a few villages. Undoubtedly 

J it has possibilities, it may be great posubilidcs, for But it 

jP would be unwise at present to be over-sanguine as to their dcvelop- 

1 ment. 

# Apart from this, however, there arc certain facts in the present 
position which seem to warrant a reasonable measure of optimism 
' ; as to the future. It may be true that indebtedness of the kind we 
have been cooridcrlng ^ould be looked upon as primarily merely 
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a symptom of economic iU-hcaJth. But creait in some form is 
nccwsai)^ for agnciilturc, while we have seen how indebtedness, 
with Its cow^uent m^ffects, can be and is alarmingly bcrcascd 
by abuse of the tor’s position, a process not Inherent in the 
mere fact of indebtedness. In other words, we have seen the 
g;mptom ^eady agmavated by an independent cause, with results 
^trous in em^ves. In such a case the aggravated symptom 
has acquired the character, in itself, of a disa^t disease.^ If the 
cause of the aggravation can be independently dealt with there 
must be a very genuine gain. 

nothing new in the cjdstcnce of a chronic state 
ot indebtedness m moneylenders; but it appears to be a fact that 
^di^ns m this respect, m Bhavnagar at any rate, had of Jate 
years ^comc worse than ever before. For this there would seem to 
have bc^ two mam reasom. Firstly, the general economic depres. 
smn following upon a period of high prices, of which, as bas^n 
shown, the sotefar took full advantage. Secondly, the pernicious 
of adding a prt^um, at the outset, tT ^he sum 
h« S Iwrrowed-a system which is of recent oHgin and which 

rvif T'' changed ^tc of affairs, the Khedut Protection Act 
provides the fowcar with a motive of some compelling force for a 
return to simpler and less avaricious methods, while for a time at 

^ « 5 me 

nnr k * "wcwrf as a class. That the bbfdat will 

to c^CL^ ButT^T” thesota^ar were too much 

tiveSSitaSefo SeJd E* rnort lo cMpmi- 

m, is alwavs prepat'S toS^to vSh 

Staie—mll continue to make ereatcr smart 'im ^ 

^ >*■= s 

Redemption Scheme and the Kh.dur Pr^tecn^n Z il 
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mn has, if not eliminated, at least greatly reduced the maleficent 
power of the cause whidi has so aggravated the evil of agri¬ 
cultural indebtedness. Further that, m Bhavnagar, an ameliora¬ 
tion of the l{hediit*s economic condition has been ejected which 
there is reason to hope may, to a considerable extent, prove to be 
of a permanent character. 

In conclusion, it should be znendoiicd that more than one 
British Indian Province has made attempts to deal, by legislation, 
wth the moneylcnding evil; and expeiicnoc must lead to increas¬ 
ingly valuable results. But, without questioning the importance 
of much that has been done, it is difficult to sec how any legisla¬ 
tion can have its full beneficial effect unless, at the same time, the 
ryot is given an opportuni^ to make a fresh start. That fresh 
start can only be made possible by wiping out his indebtedness to 
the moneylender. This has so far been recognized that, in certain 
Quarters, talk has even been heard of repudiation of debt. But 
that is not the way of economic sanity. 

How the desirable opportunity can be given to the ryot, it has 
remained for Bhavnagar to show. Her method can doubtless be 
improved upon, and it will not be pracdcabte everywhere. But 
the significance should be recognized of the fact that it is one of 
ffiosc “ anachronisms,'' the Indian States, and not one of the most 
impomnt of them, which has set an example that may have far- 
reaching results. 

The other significant fact which I would emphasise is that both 
the inception of the idea and its translation into practical politics 
have to be placed to the credit, not of a British official, but of an 
Indian and that Indian a Brahmin. 

And here I may be allowed to pay a small tribute to a remark¬ 
able j^rsonality. One of the most sagacious and experienced of 
India s elder s^tesmen, Sir Prabhashankar Pattani has played no 
small part in the councils of this critical period of her history^ 
while the young Maharaja of Bhavnagar, who has recently crossed 
the threshold ci a promising career, would be the first to acknow- 
ledge how much he and his people owe to a wise mentor and 
administrator and a loyal servant. A generous and kindly sou] 
enshrmed m a patriarchal figutej one of the world's workers^ 
never, despite ill-hcalth and frailty of body, despite the burden of 
ms threescore years and ten, has he spared or will he spare him¬ 
self. To one W'ho has worked with him and known him well, 
that unconquerable spirit must always be his most memorable 
characteristic. 

Finally, in view of the existence of the opinions to which I 
rucrred at the beginning of this article, [ would invite considera¬ 
tion of the two facts, upon whose significance T have remarked 
stbovc, by those who arc pcssimisdc in regard to the part which 
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the States are desHAed to play in aA Alh-India Fcdcradon j also 
by those who, aAOetpating that all power in the India of the 
future will lie in the hands of a largely Brahmin oligarchy, find 
m that bchef cause for gloomy apprehension as to the fate of the 
inarticulate millions '* of India's peasantry. 
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RECENT PROGRESS ON INDIAN RAILWAYS 

By V, P. Bhandarkar 
(Maiugcr lodian Railways Bureau in Lcflclan,) 

The Indian railways were begun as an experiment some time after 
the railways in this country had passed that stage and had proved 
thciURiv^ boiii useful ana necessary. The first proposal for their 
constnudon came in 184^, and it was not imtil that contracts 
were given to two private com panics for their construction, one 
from Calcutta and another from Bombay. A 5 per cent interest 
on the capital was guaranteed by the East India Company. The 
j^omoters were not too sanguine at the beginning as to whether 
tins new means of lotomodon would be suitable to the countrv 
the climate^ and the people. 

The sections to be first opened were from Bombay to Thana 
^ miles) on April 18, 1853, and from Howrah (Calcutta) to 
Hooghly (23 miles) on August 15, 1854, 

At first sight it might look strange that the work was entrusted 
to a company, while the liability In case of failure to make a profit 
was rctetned by the then Government (East India Comply). 
Lord Efelhousic, who was largely responsible for pushing the 
policy of extensive construction of railways in India, stated in one 
w Jus minutes that although the State engineers could be cn- 
justed to do the work, the withdrawal of such men would be 
detrimental to public service and that the functions of the Govern* 
ment did not cover commercial undertakings. Moreover, Endish 
capital and energy, he considered, were essential to the dc^'dop* 
ment of India m other directions also. ^ 

Dalhousie’s policy was followed 
steadily, Compames were formed to build railways, and Interests 

5 according to market condi* 

the surplus profits was to be used for paying back 
contributions the Government had made previously to make 
up the ^arantced interest whenever it had fallen short of the 
kS * balance half went to the share- 

?he Vvt J?*" Covemment had a right of genera! supervision of 
expenditure, accounts and matters of safety, also of rates and 

k companies had a lease of 90 

years, but the Government could exercise an option to purchiS 

UnTt ^ calculated to be equiva¬ 
lent to the companies interest. ^ 
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From 1863 attcmpis wcri made to get companies to construct 
railways on more favourable terms to the Government. Land was 
mven free, and an annual subsidy at ;j^JOO per mile of railw*ay 
for twenty years, with an addidonal amount for bridges costing 
over j^iOjOOO, was ^vcn. This scheme, although accepted by two 
companies, was not successful, and the companies got into diffi' 
cultics. TTie contract in one case was changed to 5 per cent, 
guarantee system and the other to 3 per cent., which was eventu¬ 
ally absorbed into one with a 5 per cent, guarantee. 

With the failure of the unguaranteed system of contracts, the 
Government was faced with the problem of the best means of 
encouraging railway construction in India. It was felt that the 
5 per cent, guaranteed system encouraged uneconomic expendi¬ 
ture and overcapitalization, while it left a very poor chance of 
surplus profit by successful working. 

The system was then modified broadly as follows: 

1. Half of the surplus profits every year were to be Government 
property, and in return the Government rcUncjuishcd the right of 
purcha^ for tlie first 25 years, from the date of the revised con¬ 
tract, of the three important main lines (Great Indian Peninsula, 
Bom^, Baioda and Central India, and the Madras). 

2, The Government would raise and expend new capital re¬ 
quired for railways and thereby obtain the benefit of its credit and 
its cheaper methods of obtaining funds. 

Soon after the great famine of 1878, it was considered essential 
to extend the railways for protection against famine. Freer scope 
was to be given for such extension, and three companies were 
formed for building railways {Bengal and North-Western, Rohilk- 
hand and Kumaon, and Bengal Central—'Since absorbed into the 
Eastern Bengal) without a guarantee and three with guarantees, 
The guaranteed interest varied from 3|i to 4 per cent, and the 
balance of earnings, after payment of guaranteed interest, was to 
be utilized for payment of interest on Gen'ernment advance and 
debentures of me company. Any surplus left after the above 
disbursements w'as to be divided bctw'ccn the Goc'emment and the 
companies in varying ratios. The Government also had a right 
to determine the contracts after about 25 years, and at subsequent 
periods of 10 years. 

When the contracts expired, the Government acquired the lines, 
and in some cases made them over to the companies to work, and in 
others they were amalgamated with the Government-worked 
lines. 

The present arrangement between the Government and the 
companies working Government lines is: 

1. The lines arc Government property, 

2. The greater part of the capital is Government. (The com- 
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panics capita] varies from one-fifth to onc-ilftccnth of the 
total.) 

3. When more funds arc required, cither the Government may 
^pply* or call on the company to do so. Interest at fixed rates is 
to be paid, and the surplus profit to be divided between the 
Government and company m the agreed ratio. 

4 '^ Ail contracts arc terminable at the Government’s option at 
spediicd dates, the company's capita! being repayable at par, 

A special mention is necessary of the two railways (Bengal and 
Nortb'Wcstcrn and Rohilkhand and Kumaon) built without a 
^antce. These companies got no direct help, except free land. 
They, however, derive considerable profit from certain Govern¬ 
ment lines made over to them for working. 

In ip 33 the Indian Legislative Assembly definitely recom¬ 
mended the State working of all the State railways, and as the 
contracts have fallen due the Government has taken them 
over, and wherever possible amalgamated them with other 
lines. 

In 1915 the Government of India laid dow n a policy of future 
constnicdoiw of branch lines, to the effect, generally speaking, 
that such lines should be constructed by companies only when 
me Government considered they were unable to find funds to 
finance the schemes. 

Broadly speaking, there are the follow'ing different systems of 
working the Indian railways; 

and worked by the State (Government). 

2. Owned and worked by Indian States. 

3. Owned by tlic State or an Indian State and worked bv Com¬ 
pany, ^ 

4. Owned and worked by Company. 

5. Owned by Company and worked by State. 

T^c Goveritment lines, usually called State lines, worked bv 
the State arc; The North-Western, serving the Punjab, the North- 
West Fronber Province, Baluchistan, and Sindh] the East Indian, 
»rnng Western Bengal, Bihar, and United Provinces; the Great 
Indi^ Peninsula, serving Bombay Presidency, Central Provinces, 
Md Central India; the Eastern Bengal, serving Eastern Bengal, 
^m, and Eastern Bihar; the Burma Railways. The impormnt 
pte lines worked by company are; Bombay, Baroda and Central 
nman, serving the northern parts of Bombay Presidency, Central 
n a, and Rajputana; Madras and Southern Mahratta^ serving 
the northern and central portion of Madras Presidency; the South 
mdiM, serving the southern portion of Madras Presidency, 
k T T^vancorc State. The Indian State lines^ worked 

rXtk States, are: The Nizam’s State Railway, Baroda, 
Joanpttr, etc. The companies’ lines, worked by companies, are; 
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The Bengal and North-Westtra^ serving Bihar and the United Pro¬ 
vinces; the Rohilkhand and Kumaon^ serving United Provinces. 

In the ease of State-worked State rail way S;, the Government of 
India have fuU control i but in the ease of other railways they have 
control over the general policy and hnance^ and in making nilra 
for the safety of the travelling publiCj the maximum ana mini¬ 
mum of rates and fares, etc. 

Tltis tontiol is exercised through the Railway Board, a branch 
of the Government of India. The Board at present consists of 
the Chief Conunissioner (Engineer), Financial Commissioner 
(Finance Dept, official), and a member (from the Traffic Depart¬ 
ment). They are assisted by a number of Directors, Deputy 
Directors, Secretary, and Assistant Secretary, who have long ex¬ 
perience of all technical and financial matters they arc calle d 
upon to deal with. 

On matters of relations between the railways, all the railways 
have formed an association called the Indian Railways Conference 
Association. To this body is entrusted the W'ork of making coach- 
ing tariffs, classificacions and general rules regarding goods, cx- 
d^gc of pooled wagons, disputes between rai ways in matters of 
division of freight, fares, etc. There is a clearing house for divi¬ 
sion of fares, freights and other amounts between railways, 

A little explanation of the wagon pool is necessary. In India 
all wagons belong to individual railways. But in order to facili¬ 
tate easy distribution and full use all suital>le wagons are pooled. 
Such pooled w^agons can be booked and used by all railways 
without their having to be returned empty if no load is available 
back to their parent line. It also makes it easy to lend 
such wagons to ocher lines whenever there is a rush of traffic on 
foreign r^lways, thereby minimizing the building of wagons 
for individual railivays, and also getting the most use out of 
them. 

A small number of special type wagons are, however, not in 
the pool, and thev arc used for the local traffic on the parent line* 
There is a special section of the Association Office which looks 
after the pool, and the accounts of wagons interchanged between 
the railways. 

As a corollary, the standardization office of the Railway Board 
have brought out special types of wagons and fittings which will 
help further in pooling the ^vagons* 

The present mileage of the Indian railways is roughly 43,000, 
consisting of: 21,000 broad gauge, 18,000 metre gauge. 4,000 
narrow gauge. 

The distriburion according to ownership and working is 
approximately: State owned and worked by State, 17,700; Indian 
State owned and worked by Indian Stale, 5,200; State owned and 
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worked by coinpany, 14,000; InduiJi State owned and worked by 
tnain line, i,yoo; company's lincj worked by company, 4,400. 

The total capita) of Indian railways is approximately Rs. 884 
crorcs, or millions, as against tne Bridsh railway capital of 
millions. The Government capital is approximately 
Rs. 787 crorcs, while the Indian States capital is Rs. crores. 
The balance, Rs. 43 crorcs, can be called private company's capital. 
The earnings of Indian railways had risen to w ell over Rs. 1 r8 
millions), but they have now dropped. In 1933-34 
they were approximately Rs. 99^ crores GTyS millions). The 
earnings of the four British railways were millions. 

The earnings of the State-owned railways were about Rs. 87 
cror^ millions). The ordinary working expenses were 
56 per cent, of the earnings. To this is to be added 15 per cent, 
for contribution to depreciation fund, making a total of 71 per 
cent. This figure compares favourably with the British railways, 
whoM ordinary working expenses were 84 per cent, of the 
earnings. 

The interest on capital at charge was 36 per cent, of the earn¬ 
ings, which meant a deficit of Rs. 3 crores. This was made good 
by temporary withdrawal from the depreciation fund. 

Like other countries in the West, Indian railways have suffered 
hcarily on account of com petition by motors for passengers and 
goods, and in Bengal and Assam by steamers for freight. 
Attempts are being made to co-ordinate wherever possible, as also 
to comMte with the road transport. It must, however, be borne in 
mtnd that the average distance a person travels in India is small, 
and competition is difficult. 

India being mainly an agricultural country, world production 
of pnmary produce affects it very much. Wheat, which used to 
be exported largely from the Puniab, has now to be consumed 
locaUy, thcrebv reducing the earnings of the railways. The buy* 
mg power of the agriculturist has been reduced, hence the imports 
into these centres have gone down, affecting the railway earnings 
Although the fares are so low, they arc not so cheap when com¬ 
pared with the average earnings of people in India, 

The average ^stance travelled by a passenger, as staled above, 
IS very small. There are, however, occasions when people travel 
ar, and in large numbers. Such journeys are usually taken to 
attend religious melas or fairs, and elaborate arrangements have 
to be made, not only for carrying the passengers, but for good 
^nkmg water md sanitation. During 1933.34, important fairs 
took place at Ujjain, Kurukshetra, and Hardwar. The mward 
and outs^rd number of passengers were; Ujjtin, 115,000 and 
Kurukshetra, 155,000 and 109,000; Hard war, 229,000. 

Jne or the greatest difficulties the Indian railways have to con- 
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tend with is nature itself. Every year excess of rainfall at one 
place or another does a lot of damage to the pennanent way, and 
recendy two earthquakes have added largely to their troubles. 
Recently the Ganges showed signs of changing her course, and 
heavy expenditure had to be incurred to protect the Haidinge 
Bridge on the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

In the matter of carriage of goods, me largest amount of freight 
carried is fuel. The next In order arc cotton, raw and manufac¬ 
tured, rice, oilseeds, gram pulse and other grains, iron and steel, 
wheat, sugar, kerosine, gur jagrec and molasses, and metallic ores. 

For carriage of fresh fruit over long distances, Indian railways 
have refrigeration cars. They arc very successfully employed on 
the Peshawar-Calcutta runs. They were also tried for fish traffic 
to Calcutta, but did not prove quite so useful and effidcnL 

In the British Empire, Indian railways were the first to have 
electrification of the main lines. The G.I.P. Railway has an 
electrified system from Bombay to Poona, a distance of lao miles, 
and from Kalyan, a junction on the Poona line, to Igatpuri, 51 
miles. Construction of the Bombay-Poona section was beset with 
great engineering difficuJdcs, and the Ghats section bad to be re¬ 
aligned to do away ivith the reversing station. The other lines 
electrified are Bombay-Borivli (B.B. and C.L), r9 miles; and 
Madras-Chinglepet, 38 miles (S.l. Railway on suburban secdons). 
But, owing to the few large towns in existence, the greater pordon 
of Indian transport must depend on steam trains. To a very 
limited extent, wood fuel is soil used, but otherwise the railways 
depend on Indian coal. The main suppUcs come from Bengal, 
and the Indian railways own a certain number of collieries from 
which they obuin a large part of their fuel. The coal is, how¬ 
ever, of a poor grade, and tnc fire-boxes of locomotives have to be 
of special type on tljat account. 

The average receipts per passenger mile and one ton of goods 
earned were less than half of what the British railways obtained. 
Tlicy arer Indian railways o-jid. per passenger mile; odad. per 
goods ton mile. Bridsh railways, 074d. per passenger mile; 
* '39 per goods ton mile. 

The through runs of trains on the Indian railways are very 
much longer than in Great Britain. The Bombay-Peshawar train 
covers a distance of 1,498 miles, Etelhi-Madras 1,361 miles, and 
Bomba y-Calcutta, 1,223 miles, 

The Indian railways have been paying special attention to the 
comfort of passengers, and the upper class coaches are made 
specially comfortable. Sleeping accommodation is provided with¬ 
out extra charge. 

There arc also what arc called tourist carriages. These have 
three or four mo-berthed sleeping comparmtents, sitting-room, 
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bathroom, kitchen, and senants’ compartment. They have 
refrigerators, fans, and cooking arrangements, They arc aptly 
called hotels on wheels, 

On the long-distance mail and express trains there arc dining- 
cars on which European food is provided, while at almost all 
important stations there arc refreshment rooms where European 
fora can be had. Catering arrangements for Indian food offer 
some diflicuitics. Muhammadan food, Hindu vegetarian, and 
Hindu non-vegetarian foods arc different, and have to be cooked 
by persons of different castes. On certain trains restaurant cars 
for Indian food (Hindu and Muhammadan separately) are run, 
and at a number of stations there arc Hindu and Muhammadan 
refreshment rooms, tite Hindu sections being subdivided mto vege¬ 
tarian and non-vegetarian. There arc small tcashops and Indian 
sweetmeats can be had at most of the stations from small stalls. 

Up to about ten years ago the Indian railways did not take a 
direct interest in overseas traffic. The matter was left entirely in 
the hands of tourist agents. DiiHng the last ten years the Indian 
railways have been taking a direct hand, and about eight years 
ago an Information Bureau was started. Its work is purely 
advisory, and no tickets are issued for travel in India. The Indian 
railways have published a large number of illustrated pamphlets 
about interesting places in India, Descriptions of A^, Delhi, 
Mohenjodaro, Sanchi, Kashmir, and Naini Tal, among others, 
make very mteresting reading, as they give both historical and 
architectural Information, 

A holiday in India is much cheaper than a holiday of similar 
standard on tlie Continent About eighteen months ago a tourist 
spent six months in India, visiting almost every place of interest 
in the northern half of India, at a cost of 175 from Naples back 
to Naples. He, however, did not go to the best hotels or travel 
first-class. It nevertheless shows wnat can be done with a limited 
amount of money. 

For people in Europe it is a question of time, and how much of 
it can he set aside for a visit to India. The regular flying services 
have brought India nearer than one usually imagines. The 
steamer companies are also cutting down their scheduled time of 
voyage and speeding up their services generally. 

As I said before, the Indian railways established a Bureau in 
London to put before people of this country the attractions of a 
holiday in India. Its ivork is not confined to the British Isles only, 
but eaters for travellers from the whole of the European Con¬ 
tinent. A similar Bureau was also established in New York for 
the American tourists. 

During the last financial year the London Bureau helped 1,300 
persons who wanted to travel through India, while the actual 
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cnquincs were over 30 a day. A certain number of travellers, 
however, deal direct with tourist agents and shipping companies. 

In India no suitable form of statistics is kept of tourists enter- 
ing the country. The British Board of Trade main tain figures of 
emigration and immigration. From these it will be seen that 
during the twelve months ending March 31, 1935, 7»3®5 persons 
went to India and Ceylon for stays of less than twelve months. 
These fimires, however, refer to persons embarking at British 
ports only. They do not include persons who embark at Mar¬ 
seilles, Genoa, and other Continemai ports. 

Durmg the year 1933-34 the earned through tourist 
agencies amounted to over 14 lakhs of rupees (j^io5,ooo). These 
fares do not cover all the tourists, as a certain number of overseas 
travellers purchase their own tickets at stations in InHia , 

The value of the tourist traffic to India as a whole has been 
estimated to be between 60 and 70 lakhs of rupees a year 
(^(1525,000). This amount is comparatively very small and docs 
cio^lay a very important part in the economics of the country. 

The tourist trade in India is still in its infancy, but, with the 
rapid modernization of India, greater facilities for visiting many 
very interesting places will soon be available, and many andent 
and interesting monuments will be within easier reach of tourists 
and other visitors. There is, however, a great paucity of good 
hoteb. Whenever possible the Indian railways arc putting up rest 
rooms where pasKngers can spend a night comfor^l^ 

Some explanation about general enquiries made at tnc London 
Bureau is necessary. These enquiries not only refer to passengers’ 
fares and rates on goods ciported and imported, but also to goods 
moving wthin the country itself. One firm wanted to know 
fraght charges for bottled Ganges water from Hardwar to forty 
Afferent places m India. Whether Ganges water " untouched by 
h^d ” was put on the market or not, i cannot say, nor can I say 
whether only Brahmin labour was employed for bottling Ac 
Ganges water. Anyway, this class of enquiry we call direct, as it 
may mve a direct benefit to Ae railways. There is a large num¬ 
ber of indirect (not benefiting Ac railways directly or ramedi- 
atcly) enquiries, and also a number of enquiries which have noA- 
ing to do with railway transport at all. One person wanted to 
know where he could get Ac largest elephant m India, Another 
wanted to know how to trek Arough Leh and Ladak into Tibet 
A Aifd wanted to know wheAer suitable types of men could 
engaged for the different scenes m a cinema film of a iundc storv 
about elephant! and mahouts. Enquiries about tcmwraArc 
rainfall, maiana at Afferent places, and also about Ae cost of 
living, are quite common. 

Our knowledge is expected to be encycIopicAc. A good deal of 
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the information sought has, however, appeared in the Indian State 
Raiintays Magazine, A certnin amount has to be sought from 
books available, and the balance has to be obtained front India. 
This Bureau is greatly indebted to the Forest, Meteorological, 
Archzological, and other departments of the Government of India 
for readily supplying the information. 

Another aedvity of this Bureau has been to get the British 
manufac^rers to take a more direct interest in the Indian trade. 
The Indian railways offered to run an exhibition train ora the 
broad-gauge section of the railways, visiting imprtant centres, 
a period of about three months—something like the 
British Industries Fair on a small scale on wheels. Last year, as 
also this year, schemes were put before the manufacturers, but 
they have not yet taken advanta^ of them. Perhaps next year, 
if the situation is easier, it may w possible to induce the manu¬ 
facturers CO avail themselves of this offer. Such trains arc run in 
India for the local manufacturers with very great success. 

There is activity also in lantern slides. Not only are these used 
for travd lectures, but they arc lent to schools and societies in¬ 
terested in India, for lectures, provided that politics and religious 
questions arc not discussed at these lectures. These slides arc in 
great demand. The Imperial Institute uses them for their 
lectures, and before long a much larger number will have to be 
made to meet the demand. 

In a country like India, where the known span of civilization 
extends over 5,000 yeare, it is very difficult to make and keep 
typical slides. A certain number from each province are avail¬ 
able, Ravages of time and foreign invaders, some of whom had 
no idea of, or respect for, art, have done a great deal of damage to 
many monuments and frescoes. The Moghul Emperor Babur 
considered there was no architectural beauty in India. Others 
thought anything symbolic of other reli^ons was a sacrilege. 
Luckily things have changed, and the Archaiological Department 
now looks after them and maintains them in good condition. 

The present problem before the Indian raihvays is the falling 
earnings, and consequent inability to pay interest on capital. 
Whether the capital has been unnecessarily high, due to the old 
system of parantced interest, it is not proposed to discuss here. 
But the Public Accounts Committee, who considered the Auditor- 
General’s reports on Indian railways, have quite often brought to 
notice the tendency to increase the capital. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the Railway Board have to watch and control very 
Refillly the expenditure on railways, both State and company. 
They have equally carefully to watch that the raihvays do not 
attempt to get as much as they can out of the public, and hence 
the hxing of maximum and minimum rates, and an advisory 
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body called the Railway Rates Tribunal to invcsti^Cc and report 
prcrercntial and exorbitant rates. The commercial community 
has been asking for reduction of rates, but it seems hardly pwsiblc 
to make any move in that direction at present. Simpliiication of 
rates appears to be the first move, and a committee has been 
formed to see where this can be done. The immediate future of 
the Indian railways is not rosy, but they have recovered from 
many a calamity with a rapidity hardly believable. 
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CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH JAPAN 
Bt Baron Dan 

The Society for fntemadonal Cultural Relaticnis was founded as 
the result of the very keen interest that was bang taken in foreign 
countries in the art and culture of Japan and the Far East gener¬ 
ally. In order to meet this demand certain influential people in 
Japan decided to found an organization that might be in □ posi¬ 
tion to answer the many enquiries that were being made and at 
the same time to organize a system by which the universities and 
other learned bodies in Japn could make their infonnation avail¬ 
able for enquirers from Europe and elsewhere. Their chief aim 
was thereby to avoid the inevitable duplication that would have 
resulted from enquiries being addressed to different quarters and 
also invitations bang extended to different professors and experts 
to deal with the same problems and perhaps be invited to the 
same places at the sarne time. There was, however, this further 
motive •„ that Japan desired to play her part in forwarding and 
encouraging the study of Oriental culture generally. Thus, she 
has taken an important part in research work regarding the life 
of the Buddha in India. Another example is the profound interest 
taken in Chinese art and history and co-operation with scholars 
and artists of that country. These activities arc centred in Tokyo 
and Kyoto, where there arc large institutions for Chinese studies. 

The date of the incorporation of this society was April 14, 1934, 
and three days later tnere took place the first meeting of the 
directors, which was followed the next day by the opemng cere¬ 
mony, which was attended by the Prime Minister, Viscount Saito, 
Tt was announced subsequently that Prince Takamatsu, the 
brother of the Emperor, had consented to become the patron. No 
rime was lost in setting to work. Committees were formed, and one 
of these dealt with the question of securing subscriptions towards 
the obiects of the society and stimulating influential mcmbcrdiip. 
Among the first members there were many of the foreign Amba.s- 
sadors and Ministers and other foreign residents in Japan. Much 
practical encouragement was received from lc.ading business 
houses, and Baron Mitsui and Baron Iwasaki were prominent in 
giving assbtance in that respect. Collaboration was also arranged 
with the Japanese Tourist Industrial Bureau and other bodies 
likely to assist in propagating the work of the society and making 
it known in wider circles. 

During the first year of ite existence the society thought it best 
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to conccn^ic upon solidifying its position m Japan and initiannE 
study of the fundamcnta] culture of the islands. Reference wiS 
be made to some of these efforts, but before doing so I should 
motion the important steps that were taken to establish im 
^Jectol contact with the amstie drcles in foreign countries. 
Thus Pnnee Konoc, the president of the society, visited the United 
f»tattt d^mg the summer of 1934. while Professor Anesaki, who 
IS the offiaal representative of the Japanese Government at the 
f I'lt'riiational rntdlectua] Cooperation in Paris, 
^Wished the neci^sary contacts with France and England 
^tor Tomoeda, who was at the time in Berlin as an extSange 
l^ofessor undert^k to visit the Scandinavian countries and alii 
study conditions in Gern^y itself. A prominem result of these 
mtCTchanges of mfonnation was that Professor Yashixo was sent 

lecturing at the Conrtauld Insumtc. 
mainly on scroll ^nungs. It may be mentioned in this connee- 
pon that he has i^n asked to deliver one of the official lectures 
mconnccnon with the Chinese Exhibition. Further, a Japanese 
s^olar, Mr. Harada, delivered a course of lectures at Oregon 
University m the Umted States. His name is, however, also S 
'>1 England as a contributor to art journals. Lasdy Mr 
and Mrs. Horiguchi went to South America and established the 
necessary connections in that continent 

These efforts were supplemented at home by the arrangement 

Alfred "TO 

WOT tie various suhjtcB Hurt 

by .ndc^ndrnt study. It was of considttabl: hdo^ 
Another plan that was actively promoted was that nf tn.,tr* 

prsffi 

ssrniSTijis&ss pr-^ 

on the Japanese Feudal Era. It wSs thought .1!!./^ authority 
Profe^r Wigmore to stay in Japan for a period ofdme 
some lectures and at the same time proEt^v his vid?ln 
complete his enquiry into Japanese ^feudalism rh! in order to 
^.ord on dte spot, i, U propLd to Sf “p ^1? * 
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by an English scholar who, it is hoped, will come to our country 
shortly. 

Returning now to our work in Japan itself, it may be stated that 
the most important of our regular undertakings is that of prepar¬ 
ing and publishing an annual volume of bibliography in which is 
to be found a list of all the books published during mat year that 
have to do with Japanese culture povided they are written in the 
Japanese language. This is found to be of considerable assistance 
by foreign students, and the Institute is willing, in certain cases, 
to provide translations of selected passages for their information. 
Secondly, the Institute is preparing the publication of a work in 
six voltuncs dealing with Japanese culture as a whole. These 
efforts, however, arc merely those in which the Institute acts as 
publisher. It has found, howev'cr, a further held for activity in 
advising upon and assisting publication of works by others, and 
has thus been instnimental in the publication of many works 
which might otherwise not have seen the hght. 

Another important department of the Institute is that which 
has to deal with exhibitions of Japanese ait. This department 
has already several successful enterprises to its credit. In the first 
place, it organized the Japanese section for the exhibition of tex¬ 
tiles that was held at the Metropolitan Museum in New York 
last February. Another ei?ort in this direction was participation 
in an International Exhibition of Industrial Art in Johannesburg: 
this being notable as the first official artistic contact of this nature 
between japan and one of the British Dominions. But the most 
important of them all has been the part it has played with regard 
to the Intcrnadonal Exhibition of Chinese art which is now t^ing 
held at the Royal Academy in London. This participation has 
been the more gratifying for the reason that it has been the first 
occasion on which, since the passing of the National Treasures 
Act, examples of art, which arc under the protection of the 
Japanese Government by the provisions of this Act, have been 
allowed to leave the country. There was some inevitable delay 
in overcoming the legal difficulties involved in allowing these 
treasures to leave the country, but both the Japanese Government 
and people are very gratified that it has b«n found possible to 
do so. 

One of the unfortunate gaps in oiir knowledge of European art 
is British art, which is the more deplorable in view of the position 
held by the English language in Japan. Our people arc especially 
appreciative of the artistic achievements of William Blake, Turner, 
and the Pre-Raphaelite School, not to mention the great land¬ 
scape painters. But they have not so far had an opportunity of 
seeing examples of these artists' work. Their admiration has 
been caused by contemplating their works from reproductions in 
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bwks. I believe you have a raying in England that, 
cy Ofdcr Aese things better in France/’ and without entering 
into a discussion as to whether this saying is justified, I may 
menDon, in passing, that in this ease, at any rate, the French have 
shown great energy. There is. as is known, a special bureau in 
^ans which deals with the question of lending original works bv 
rench artwts to other countries, and fapan has not been over¬ 
looked in their efforts. 

exanaple of the French desire for interchange of 
jostle ideas with our country has been the establishment of the 
u ^raitcn-Japonaise, with which the distinguished Sanskrit 
. j j* Sylvain Levi, was associated, and in fact he 

resided m our capita] for quite a long time. Other professors 
plated with this work have been Professor Foucher and Mr. 
Hackiti. Although this does not lie within the sphere of the 
activity of ow Ittedmte, I express the hope that England will make 
^ similai' effort in that direction. 

We are a^ anxious to study the art and culture of India. This 
is ot s^ial importance for us on religious grounds on account of 
the holy plaas m India associated Vfith the Buddha, As India k 
m reality, the original home of Buddhism, her art and literature 
have attracted many of our devout scholars and we arc anxious to 
promote diis study. An example of this has been the cncoumgc- 
mcdt we have given to a Japanese artist to complete the paintmg 
of frescoM il ustraang the life of the Buddha at Bodh^Java ® 
Cordial rekaons have also been established with Australia and 
New Zealand, and there has been an interchange of visits fav 
^okrt. Recently a company of Japanese players have been 
mwted to visit Anstmlia, and I hear that all the eLnses in con 
ne^on with the visit iiave been offered to be paicTby peopleTn 
Austmha, A prominent part in this cnJtural mSiycmem^s^lS^n 
pkyed by Sir John Latham, who has shown much inter^Vln 
Japnese culture and who virited our country rccendy. 

rhe ■’ Some idea of the achievements of 

^ dunng the short priod since its foundation. We 
hop from these small and tentative beginnings to lead un 
more tanmb e results My visit to this roun^fhi nm beS ^ 
long as I Ld but 1 have been able to get a picture of wh^ 

the cooperation between Great Britain and Japan in ar^nV 

matters might be. and I trust that that picture will £come a roa ftJ 
before many years have passed. reality 
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FRENCH IMPRESSIONS OF INDIA 
By SrANLfY Rice 

If there is one thing by which the French are distinguished from 
other peoples in their outlook oq the world, it is the absence of 
colour prejudice. It may be that it was to this that vve should 
ascribe the policing of part of the occupied areas in Germany by 
dark troops, who moreover assailed the musical German car with 
their outlandish strains. This does not necessarily mean that 
the French dominions arc governed better or even with more 
sympathy, for France is sternly set upon maintaining her own 
supremacy. It is not in the abstract that this quality is manifested 
but rather In the contact of individuals. The French outlook is 
somewhat different from that of the English, and a French traveller 
will start on his journey with rather different ideas. And yet 
there is one chamber w'hich he cannot unlock, or if he docs unlock 
it, where he can only catch a glimpse of the veiled figure ^erein, 
for it is given to no one to see and to describe fully India's most 
carefully guarded secret—the secret of her soul. 

This is perhaps a hard saying, and some who have visited India 
with the avowed intention of unlocking that secret may not believe 
it. Madame de Manzlarly* certainly did her best to overcome the 
difficulty, for she stayed, not in the hotels provided in the larger 
places for Europeans, but with Indians themselves, doing as they 
did, and content to observe the customs which the observance of 
caste forced upon them. That she was able to do even this much 
is a Sign of the times; fifty years ago it is very doubtful whether 
she would have been admitted into an Indian household, even on 
condition that her meals were served separately and that she con¬ 
formed in other ways to Indian custom. Yet though these outward 
observances of caste have to a large extent broken down among the 
more educated, it cannot be said that the inner and far more im¬ 
portant aspects of it arc weaker than they were, and in the villages 
there is very Ettle sign that even tlic outward observances are less 
strictly kept. She writes: 

'* When I lek Eiu-ope, 1 was told that no European could be 
really intimate with the East* if tfrjt is true, i am not a European, 
for 1 have certainly been intimate with Indians and I have friends 
and true friends there. There is no real difference between Euro¬ 
peans and Indians, except a skin darkened by a stoongcr sun than 

• PAr^grinashm By L. de MsJiziarly^ (Paris: 
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we kiiow% There is no barrier of the heart nor of the minri nor of 
the soul t the small diffefenccs that there are (which arc to be fotmd 
between a Norwegian and a Neapolitan)—in manners and mstomji 
and education—are easily iCTelled by eomprehension and sympathy 
and a real interest. We have talked long and intimately, my Indian 
friends and I; we liave understood one another and have felt our¬ 
selves close to one another. We never found that there was an un¬ 
bridgeable gulf between us/" 

This rather long quotation has been given in full, because it is 
the keynote of the lx)ok. Madame dc Manziarly has seen India 
through rosy spectaclesj she is charmed vvith everything and, one 
is tempted to say^ she deliberately shuts her eyes to what is ugly 
and imattracrivc. It is a trait tliat docs her honour; it is in no 
spirit of cavilling that one is betrayed into thinking that the high 
lights are a little too high and the shadows arc softeoed beyond 
strict justice. In fact, the only thing which she could never get 
used to was—the monkeys, “La seuk chose angoissantc, ce sonl 
les singes/' Bears, snakes, tigers, lions—where were the lions?— 
cholera, plague, and sunstroke—these things had no terrors, be¬ 
cause they were never seen and so were out of mind. But she 
found it terrifying to be surrounded by monkeys "who make 
faces at you/^ though she knew they were not dangerous, 

Agra was more than a delight; it was an enchantment- She liked 
to thnik of herself as a part of the place, she could imagine herself 
a citizen of Agra, when she need never leave the Taj, could 
enter into the charm of Fatehpur SikH^ could understand the 
secret of the "Shahs/ the Queens and the Sultanas."* Yet it was 
neither the art nor the secrets of dead queens that really attracted 
her. What she was concerned with was rather the life of the 
people, of the people whom she saw and was able to visit, for she 
apparently saw very httlc of the life of the vUbees, which is the 
real life of India. 

Perhaps that which differentiates her book from those of our 
other Ixavellcrs may best be found in tlidr impressions of Benares* 
All alike arc impressed fay the obvious consiMrations of dust and 
squalor, by the unpleasant sight of beggars exhibiting their sores 
for alms, of the general air of religious fervour amounting to 
fanaticism, and the crude gfuesomeness^ of the fires consuming 
their human meal. But while Madame dc Manziarly admits these 
things she looks a little deeper and beyond them to the religious 
exaltation and fervour which induces Hindus to accept them for 
the sake of the salvation which the holy river and the holy dty 
promise; the others ore more impressed by the external conditions^. 

M. Jean Pellenc * as he says himself, went to India to paint 
pictures but never even began them. !t is perhaps because he is 
• Linde By Jean Pdkni:, (Paris s ytrairic Ploo ) » fi. 
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an artist that he is inclined to describe India as a series of pictures, 
and this was the aspect in which Benares struck him: ** I saw 
nothing but hideous faces, grotesquely painted, and bodies tattooed 
and rnudlatcd.*’ Ncs’crtheless he, too, finds nothing to laugh 
at in the religious fervour of the place, for everyone is seeking 
after his fashion for a knowledge of the disine. Why, he 
asks, are the masses no longer guided by the ancient philosophy? 
Why has Hinduism thus sunk to this kind of su^rsudon? He 
hesitates to supply the answers, but suggests that there is a decline 
of true religious sentiment; the priests lack moral influence in 
British India and in the States the Rajas can no longer supervise 
religion. It may, however, be doubted whether the people ever 
were much influenced by the ancient philosophy. It was too 
edccdc for them. While they accept certain doctrines, such as 
the caste system and the law of Karma, the rest of the religion of 
the masses is little more than a mixture of Hindu observances and 
of aboriginal cults. ITiey wrerc no more influenced by the philo¬ 
sophy of the Upanisbads than are the masses of England by tlic 
learned disquisitions on theology which appear from time to time 
in the names of leading divines. 

M. Ic Bourgeois,* who, like M. Pcllenc, calls a spade a spade 
and is not tempted to idealize the facts of Indian discomfort, 
also secs the less pleasant side of Benares, the beggars, lepers, and 
guides who pestered him with their importunity. He did what he 
could to enter into the licait of India, to imagine, as he says, that 
Kali is a real goddess and that one ought to meditate upon her. But 
apparently Benares was too overwhelming for him and he turned 
hjs attention to the burning ghats. Yet even in this bustling crow'd 
he fotmd serenity, '*a word which no longer means anything in 
Europe.'* But each of these obser^'crs has failed to notice w'hat is 
perhaps die true meaning of Benares, as pointed out to me by an 
Indian friend; it is the centre and focus of Hinduism. Hindus 
from all parts of India flock to Benares, which thus becomes the 
nucleus of a nationality founded in religion. When sceptics point 
to dissimilarity of custom and to the Babel of languages, they arc 
speaking the language of Europe. To the Inthan mind such 
trivialities as these do not matter; the Hereafter is much more im* 
portani than the Present. That Is what is constantly preached 
from our pulpits and that ts what m practice no one carries out. 
But in India, where religion is such a vital force, the unity of 
Hinduism is proclaimed at Bemires as nowhere else. M. Jean 
Pelicnc, though he by no means neglected British India, devoted 
a considerable part of his book to the States, of which he visited 
Udaipur, Jaipur, Kapurdiala, Patiala, Paniia, Jhalawar, and Kotah. 
In Udaipur he is charmed, as everyone must be, with the fairy view 

* Linde atinc cifAj' cotdenr^. : Hasrlicnc.) 
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o6 the white palace dominating the town, and u disappointed, as 
everyone should be, with the interior of the fairy palace. What 
struck him most was the incongruity and occidentalism of the fur¬ 
niture. European, no doub^ but what part of Europe could have 
produced such examples? The bazaar was, however, the main 
attracdoiij for Udaipur is one of the least Europeanized of Indian 
States or capitals, a place where feudalism reigns supreme and 
where the old idea or absolute monarchy persists. Jaipur, on the 
other hand, was in strong contrast; a busy place with all the 
accompaniments of a Europeanized State—garocn parties, cocktail 
parnes, tennis, polo, and what not. But here too-of course, for 
so it is throughout India—when he left the capital with its half- 
Europew and, to Pellcnc, rather banal entertainments, he 
found villages, primitive, squalid, almost atavistic. He speaks of the 
“ wretchedness " {miscre) of the people, and a great deal has been 
written on this subject. But the people are not really as wretched 
as they are sometimes made out to be. No one who has seen the 
serried ranks of dark eager faces on the occasion of a festival, as 
the elephants pace slowly by, could call them miserable, though 
they arc often very poor according to European standards. Their 
wants are few and, provided there is a good harvest, it may be 
doubted whether they are not quite as happy in their simple way 
as the Prince who, as at Patiala, entertains royally and hvishly, 
and d^zles the eyes with a superb display of priceless jewels. 
Hinduism is acciped of being pessimistic; the abstract doctrines 
may be so—that is another story—but everyone who has seen a 
great festival must be struck by the atmosphere of quiet and un¬ 
demonstrative joy amongst the country folk who flock to the 
towns on such occasions, 

M. Pellenc, however, does not confine himself to word pictures. 
The earlier part of his book, as he says, is a record of impressions 
received from the variety and the novelty of the scene. But what 
he aims at is the “ unveiling of India," and it is in this second 
categoty that we must place his digression on the rise of Hindu¬ 
ism, with, of course, its accompaniment of caste, in which, if you 
gr^t the Aryan theory as established, he is accurate enough. But 
Ais digression seems to have been sugg«ted by a visit to a temple 
in Chatapur where his European sensibility was shocked by the 
nature of Ac carving. “ The sculptor of Chatapur was “ un 
maniaque." Why, he asks in effect, did this sculptor bdulge m 
such w orgy when India as a whole is modest and only now and 
Aen is there mixed wrA “ une religion douce ct pure ” Ac mani¬ 
festations of "un sensuaiisme tnattendu.” He attributes Ae 
eroticism of such figures as Aosc at Chatapur to the influence of 
Ac aboriginal cults which, working insidiously upon Ae pure 
gods of the Aryan belief, introduced it into the religion and so 
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inspired the artists who decorated the temples. It may be so, and 
M. Pcllcnc cites the authority of his Brahman correspondents^ but 
tJicie is another and perhaps a more probable explanati<m. Sir 
P. Sivaswatni Aiyar says in his book on the evolution of Hindu 
morals* “UrJike Christianity, Hinduism never attached any 
notion of impurity to sex. . , . The fact that anthropomorphic 
conceptions of the deity in India included both the female and 
the niale elements is an illustration of the absence in the Hindu 
mind of all such notions of impurity.” The Hindu secs nothing 
indecent in the phallic symbol of Siva nor in the suggestitx trident 
of Vishnu, because such things represent the ordinary processes of 
nature. We must remember that there is much in Hinduism con¬ 
nected with icproducdon which we ourselves celebrate at the 
coming of spring—at the seasons of Lent and Easter. What in- 
spired the artist was In no sense the idea of shocking sendbtlity, 
but simply the childlike and Innocent desire to represent in 
stone the Spirit of Reproduction or to pay thdr tribute to the 
God of Fertility or else the expression of symbolic ideas in this 
manner. 

M. Le Bourgeois is more anecdotal. Much of his book is taken 
up with the story of an unfortunate Frenchwoman who tried to 
sell some property. The story is es'Idendy intended to show the 
tortuous ways of Indian lawyers and the specious promises they 
make which they cannot fulfil. It is not dear whether M. Le 
Boiu^gcois thinks that this is typical. No doubt there is a certain 
section which arc quite capable of stooping to chicanery of this 
kind, but it is not true of the more reputable part of the Ic^al 
fraternity. Incidentally, it serves to show up the cumbrous 
machinery of the law, which docs give scope to this more dis¬ 
reputable section to display their ingenuity. 

None of these three writers has much to say on politics nor upon 
the part played by England in the administration. All three arc 
rightly interested in the country Itself, its people, its manners and 
customs, its art and its bygone glories. It is therefore with some 
surprise that one reads in M. Le Bourgeois’ book that he is pre¬ 
pared to “take off his hat” to England for three thlngs—New 
Delhi, the railways, and the administration. What exactly he 
means by the last comprehensive word he does not explain. It is, 
however, remarkable, as showing the limitations of these indus¬ 
trious travellers, that no mention is made of that on which, 
perhaps more than anything else in the way of visible ^fts, Eng¬ 
land most prides herself—the great works of irrigation which 
have turned so much of the country into smiling fields and have 
brought so vast an increase of prosperity to those who make use 
of them. 

But if these three travellers had not the time or tlic inclination to 
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study the life of India in the villages, Fire Lhande* transports us 
into a wholly different atmosphere. His journeys, unlike those of 
the others, arc devoted to the three southern districts of Madias— 
Trichinopoly, Madura, and TLnncvclly. Here is the great mission 
held of India and here are to he found large numbers of converts 
to Christianity. A good deal of scorn has sometimes been poured 
upon the evangelizing missions in India, and a good deal of equally 
undiscriminating enmusiasm has also been expended upon them. 
It is often said t^t die missionaries have begun at the wrong end, 
and that by aiming at numbers they have merely succeeded in 
idcntifj'ing Christianity with the lowest of die low and so bringing 
it into contempt among the better classes and the more highly 
educated community. P^e Lhande himself seems to subset ilK to 
this view. It is really no answer to the charge that Chrisdanity 
was originally founded among the lowly. M. Pcllenc suggests that 
this lowly origin is sometimes forgotten. But the condidons of 
Rome were quite different. In India, Chrisdanity is confronted 
with a living and not a dying religion and with the great—and 
insurmountahlo—banicr of caste. As Pfrre Lhande, who writes 
throughout with considerable sympathy and with much under¬ 
standing of the Hindu point of view, has said in his opening 
chapter: “ The Pariah is by birth marked down for the contempt 
of India} a forced worker in the meanest occupadons. He is a 
Pariah and he knows it. The Pariahs do not envy the lot of 
other castes. They look upon themselves as designed by fate for 
an irrevocable desdny,*' That is a sentiment which may be 
hcardly endorsed. For, as Perc Lhande says, conversion would 
have produced more valuable fruit if the Church had been able to 
elevate them in the social scale, and that, by reason of caste, it has 
not been able to do. It is a controversial ^int which will never 
be settled. There are those who believe In the evangelizadon of the 
Pariahs, content with the doctrine that all souls are equal in the 
sight of God, and would let the rest go their own way, Pere 
Lhande, however, quoting with approval the words of another 
Catholic missionary, Perc Martin, evidentiy agrees that the Portu¬ 
guese made a profound mistake when they confined their efforts 
to the lowest classes, not realizing how great a gulf is fiitcd between 
these and the classes above them. 

For all that, whatever we may think of the attempt to convert 
the " heathen,’' however we may smile at the figures which year 
by year the missionary societies produce with pride, to show the 
advance of Christianity, which is mainly among those who have 
nothing to lose and every tiling to gain, no one can wi tit hold 
admiradon from those devoted Cathmic priests who go about the 
country upon this work, living too often too meagre a life to main- 

* L'ladf Saerfe. By Lhande, (Pari*; Lihrairie Plon.) 18 fr. 
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taiD bcalth, housed in what are little better than huts that let in 
the rain and are infested with nosdous beasts^ and even sacrificing 
life itself at the call of duty, “ if by all means they might save 
some.” Living, as they often do, in villages cut off from the 
society of their fcilow-Europeans, and indeed from all society save 
that of their own humble Christians, they set a noble example of 
self-devotion which not even the famous fasts of Mr. Ghandi cao 
surpass. 

But for all their devotion they have been able so far to make 
very little impression upon the higher castes and especially upon 
the Brahmans. Perc Lhande remarks with characteristic im¬ 
partiality that you can hardly expect them to renounce everything 
to which dicy liavc been accustomed and easily to accept the 
doctrine of equality which is part of the Christian scheme, but 
which is repugnant to all that they have ever known. This idea 
of caste and of inequality Is too deeply ingrained. It persists even 
among the Christians themselves. Quarrels have been known to 
arise about the seating in the cburches and even about the order 
in which communicants should receive the Sacrament. On the 
West Coast, where the Portuguese made their earlier converts, 
caste is still maintained, at any rate to the extent of endogamous 
marriages; you hear of Brahman Christians, of Sudra Christians, 
of Pariah Christians, who seek wives among their own folk and 
not otherssisc. 

It seems a pity, from the point of view of the missionary him¬ 
self, that whatever acerbity there is should be between the different 
brands of Christianity rather than between the latter and paganism. 
Even Perc Lhande, for all his breadth of view, is roused to a mild 
form of expostuladon when he speaks of Protestant missionaries, 
who, after all, if they do not always live the same comfortless 
ascetic life as do the Catholics, are sdll working in the same field 
of cndcavoufine to bring the “ pagans " into the Christian fold. 
It must be confessed that there is sometimes jealousy, when the 
one entices away the fruits of the other’s labour, and Indians them¬ 
selves arc bewiidered by the sects into which the professors of a 
single faith appear to be divided. It is perhaps inevitable, having 
regard to the European history of the faith, but it is none the less 
to be deplored; and this sentiment, which only very occasionally 
peeps out, is the only blot on an otherwise fair-minded and studi¬ 
ously impartia] book. 

hf. Grousset,* in the second volume of his scholarly work 
on the civilisations of the East as expressed in their art, takes us 
into quite a different aspect of Indian life. It goes without saying 
that earlier Indian art is practically confined to religious subjects, 

* Lfj CwHitations de rOriefjt, By Rene Crausset. (Paris: Les Edidoiu 
G. Crts ct Gic.) 
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just as tile Renaissance art of Europe is so largely a procession of 
Madonnas and Holy Families, of Saints and of Angds» In 
Buddhist art, M. Grousset finds an expression of universal brother* 
hood which the artists try to depict, not only in the serenity of 
the Buddhas themselves hut also in the tenderness of the treatment 
of animal life. His impressions of Ajanta he sums up thus: 

“ To sum up these numerous impressions one may say that the 
dominant feature of Ajanta is the mdmatc and harmonious com¬ 
bination of the old Indian naturalism of Sanchi, which is so fresh 
and so youthful, with the infinite sweetness of Buddhist mysticism. 
And so Ajanta becomes the very synthesis of the Indian soul.” 

Amongst the more notable of the Hindu works is the famous 
dance of Siva. M. Grousset is careful to note the special pecu¬ 
liarity of Hindu art which, unlike Greek art, does not seek to 
represent the human form at its greatest height of perfection but 
rather to express abstract qualities in a way that is apt to shock 
the European. Every pose and every gesture has some kind of 
symbolic mcanlag. To the European mind—unaccustomed to 
art criticism—the sight of six arms and an undue number of heads 
is simply grotesque. But the underlying idea is omnipotence and 
omniscience, for the Indian, like the rest of us, is subject to human 
iumtations, and he too, like the Greeks and Italians, can only 
express his ideas in anthropomorphic shape. In like manner the 
conjunctioQ of two gods in one, such as Hari-Hara, is the Hindu 
way of expressing what M. Grousset calls “le syncredsme hindou- 
istc." It IS the proclamation of the monistic idea w'hicb is latent 
in Hindu polytheism. M. Pcllcnc sees in the dance of Siva, repre¬ 
sented by a “succession of movements,” time and the processes 
of imivcrsal activity; production, conservation, destruction, incar¬ 
nation, deliverance. “ In the midst of shouts of laughter and of 
tears,* humanity dances,” M. Grousset has explained in greater 
detail the meaning of Ac various gestures of the arms and even 
of Ac fingers. But, like much else in India, Aese have been 
reduced to formula, which in the hanA of lesser artists have the 
effect of circumscribing the art and of limiting Ac imagination. 
One sees A is also in Ac goIdsmiA's art, which reproduces special 
patterns wiA fidelity but seldom invents a new one, so that if a 
bracelet or a necklace is produced in court it is very di^cult of 
identification, being ciacuy like any oAcr article of its own kind 
and pattern. 

Turning to architecture, M. Grousset distinguishes in Ac main 
three schools—the Maratha, the Orissa, and the Carnatic or Tamil. 
The school of Orissa is distinguished by its bulbous form, not un¬ 
like an enormous tub standing on end and surmounted by a cupola* 
Ac Dravidian or Tamil by Ae lofty gopuram or tower of many 

* Of “ sobs." 
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storcjrS) all profusely decorated. These schools, though differen¬ 
tiated sharply for the purposes of classification, are, in fact, derived 
the one from the other. The Orissa stj'lc is only the Maratha style 
(exempUhed by the well-known “ temple by the sea ** which essen¬ 
tially is one of the group known as the Seven Pagodas) in which the 
several tiers or storeys have been slmplihed into a curved line, 
and this again with added height and decoration becomes the 
pyramidal form of the Dr a vidian gopura (exemplihcd by the ^eat 
temple at Madura and the beautifully proportioned temple of 
Tanjorc). The Maratha school is further illustrated by the temples 
at Ellora and other rock-hewn shrines which give the idea of being 
subterranean. 

We must pass over the architecture of ebe fains, merely noticing 
the great similarity between the Jain temple at Delhi and the 
mosque at Ajmere, which form two of the very numerous and 
informing illustrations in the book. The Mussulmans introduced 
a new style of architecture and a new style of paintings their 
buildings are those which most attract Europeans—^notably the 
Ta) Mahal and fort at Agra, the fort at Delhi, and perhaps the 
tomb of Akbar. Mussulman art reached its zenith, as everyone 
knows, in the time of Shah jehan, tlie builder par excellence^ to 
whom wc owe the Taj itself, the Jasmine Tower and the Mori 
Masjid. Aurangzebc was not by comparison a builder, though he 
has left the Mori Masjid at Delhi; but he also had the bad taste, 
if not the insolence, to build a mosque at Benares where it seems to 
dominate the multitude of Hindu temples. But even in the Mussul¬ 
man architecture M. Grousset disringuishes traces both of Hindu 
and of European influence. For if the conception of the Taj w'as 
Mussulman the workmanship was largely Hindu, and the delicate 
inlaying in designs of arabesques and flowers is Italian. Animals 
and figures wxre of course barred, but in place of the sculptured 
representations of animal life which had been such a feature of the 
earlier Buddhist and Hindu an, there arose a school of painring 
which has the merit of having handed down to us portraits of the 
emperors and has given us some insight into the manners and 
customs and cspccidly the dress of those limes. Nor were these 
the only innovations. Wc get rustic scenes and love scenes, not, as 
formerly, strung on to the thread of a religious theme, but standing 
by themselves as examples of secular art The subject of a woman 
at her toilet su^csts a modern picture of the Salon. Rajput art, 
on the other hand, derives not from the miniature, like the Mussul¬ 
man, but from the mural fresco. It is at once freer and more 
popular. 

M. Grousset is to be congratulated on his excellent book, to 
which it is impossible to do justice within the limits of a short 
article and without reference to the illustrations which appear on 
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nearly every page. He has taken us exhaustively £roni the early 
Buddhist and Brahmanic ait through mcdisrval dmes down to the 
age when secular painting began to obtain its due importance. 
The next period may jperlups be that of the Modem Indian Art 
School, btely exemplihed in London, though neither in that nor 
in any other has the indigenous influence been allowed to be sub¬ 
merged. 


JAPANESE INDUSTRIALIZATION AND THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE 

By Isoski As,uti 

(TItis arlidc, presenting ii laponcse view on compedtuu] in international 
trade, is by the Acting Coiuul-Ceneral for Japan and Commercial Secretary 
of the Japanese Embassy in Lentdon, but must not be regarded as having 
been oootribuicd by him in his oflicia] capacity.] 

The months of November and December, 1955, produced two 
remarkable items of cabled news from Tokyo to London. One 
concerns Japanese trade, the other Japanese population, two sub¬ 
jects which profoundly aficct the future weli-tolng of the Japanese 
nation. 

The former news item was to the effect that the total exports 
during the eleven months January to November this year arc the 
highest ever recorded, and that they exceeded imports for the 
same period, for the Erst time since the four years of the Great 
War, In 1934 ! wrote that “it has always been a cbaiacteiistic 
of Japan's foreign trade that imports arc always in excess of 
exports. Unless some miracle happens, this tendency is likely to 
continue in die future *’ (Jhe Secret of fopaa’s Trade Expaatiort, 
page 117). Has the miracic happened at last? Fools venture 
where angels fear to tread. Prediction is dangerous, or appears to 
be so at nret glance in my case, but opinion in Japan seems to be 
that this favourable balance of some 10 million yen will be lost 
or greatly diminished before the year ends on account of an ex¬ 
pected increase in the imports of raw cotton. Whether or not in 
a month's rime this prophecy turns out to be wrong, there still 
remains the question: Has it come to stay? 

The other item of news was that the natural growth of popula¬ 
tion in Japan during 1934 was smaller by 200,000 than that of 
1932, which amounted to one million. In 1933 the growth was 
900,000. The question naturally arises: Has the decline in the 
grow'th of Japanese population definitely started? Professor 
Uyeda of Tokyo University of Commerce, an authority on the 
Japanese population problem, holds that the stage has already 
been reached when the rate of population increase will begin to 
decline, and he estimates that the peak of Japanese population will 
be 80 millions, w'hilst during tnc two decades after 1930 the 
annual increment is likely to be something around €00,000, 

The results of the quinquennial census taken on October i, 
1935, show that the total population for Japan Proper is 69,251,265, 
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aa increase of roughly 10 millions during the past ten years, 
which gives an average annual Increase of one million. It therC' 
fore remains to be seen whether or not Professor Uyeda’s prophecy 
will be fulfilled, but the immediate concern for the Japanese 
people is how to find additional employment for this increawng 
populadon. Already the Japanese density of popuJadon is the 
highest in the world. Belgium leads in nominal density, Holland 
next and Japan third. But whereas 75 per cent, of the total area 
is fit for human habitation in these first two countries, less than 
ao per cent, of Japan’s surface is habitable, the rest of the country 
being too mountainous to give accommodation for man. Conse* 
quently, the real density of Japanese population is nearly three 
tiroes greater than that of Belgium and Holland, and five times as 
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Japanese population roughly doubled during the past sixty 
years. At the beginning of the Mciji era, or about 1870, agri¬ 
culture and fishing provided employment for 80 per cent, of the 
population. The absolute number of people finding means of 
livelihood in agriculture has since gready increased, but the rado 
to the total population dropped to go per cent, in lejijo. Opinion 
seems to differ as to whether the saturation point in Japanese 
agriculture has already been reached, The Lytton Commission in 
1931 definitely stated it had. The latest available figures show 
that the number of people gainfully cn^ged in Japan Proper was 
29,220,000 in 1930, or about 45 per cent, of the total popubtion. 
In 1920 the number was 27,260,000, In what field did this addi¬ 
tional two million find employment? Agriculture provided work 
for the same number of people Itoth in 1920 and 1930. But the 
number engaged in industry increased by 100,000 to 5400,000. 
Trade absorbed 670,000 more, w hile 570,000 were added to public 
administration services, lilieral professions and army and navy. 
It is important to note that agriculture did not, practically speak¬ 
ing, absorb any additional workers during the decade preceding 
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1930, During the coming two decades, additional employment 
has to be provided for 200,000 to 250,000 people every year. As 
ilic door to Japanese emigratioR is closed practicaUy everywhere, 
the obvious way out lies in industrialization. Pressure of popula¬ 
tion has thus forced Japan towards industrialization. The spirit 
of conscious emulation might originally have furnished the 
motives for die policy of industrialization. During the past ten 
years, however, the urge came from the instinct of self-preserva¬ 
tion. Tlie result today is that Japan is exporting what formerly 
she used to import. But in spite of the increasing process of 
industrialization, the major wirrion of the nation is still agri¬ 
cultural, only 18 per cent, of the working population living on 
industry. In England and Germany, industry absorbs nearly 
40 per cent. In this connection, Professor T. E. Gregory, of the 
London University, w^tes in the “Conclusions” of a recently 
published book entitJed Eastern Industrialization and its E^ect 
on ike West mtk special reference to Great Britain and Japan 
(by G, E. Hubbard, Oxford University Press, 1935) as follows; 

“ There is some reason to suppose—as d>e preoedini; chapters make deai^— 
that the extent and rapidity or the process (of inoustiialiaation) is hclng 
exa^erated by public opinion in tbc Wes^ perhaps even in the case of Ja^on. 
liowc^'cr that may be. it is not the ultimaie point to be bonac in mind. 
Induftnaiisiition h the only possible Sfdution for the app^ing abstAute 
standards of life in the East: it requires a degree of economic inadoiiality, 
of which the presem writer is not caij^blc, to regard the process as oo 
balaooc undesirable. It follows that, dimculi as the problems of adjustment 
may be, they remain subsidiary, not In the sense that solutions arc easy to 
find, but in the sense that diey flow from an historical process tahieh eartnot 
be resisted, and lohieh ought not to be resisted'' 371 - Italics are mine.) 

Given markets for her manufactures, there is sdll room for 
further industrialization in Japan. With the rapidly improving 
Standards of life, home consvimpdon is bound to increase. To a 
condderably great extent, however, Japanese manufacturers have 
to depend on markets abroad. The degree of Japan’s dependence on 
consumption of her manufactures abroad is well illustrated by an 
investigadon conducted by the Japan Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry. According to this inquiry, the export ratio for staple in¬ 
dustries is 51-6 percent, for cotton tcxriles, 45 per cent, for rayon 
textiles, 51-5 per cent, for hosiery, 93‘3 per cent, for pottery, ;^’2 
per cent, for raw silk. Even in the highly industrialized United 
kingdom the proportion exported is said to be only 16 per cent, in 
1934. In Japan^s case, since textiles still occupy the foremost place 
in her exports (57 3 per cent, in 1934), the overwhelming impor¬ 
tance of foreign markets for Japanese industry can well be 
imagined from the figures enumerated above. 

People who raise a hue and cry against Japanese competition 
seldom seem to pay attendon to the rclarive importance of 
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Japanese exports in the world’s markets. In spite of the spec¬ 
tacular recoven- during the last few years, Japanese exports in 
1934 accoiuned for ^e very negligible proportion of 3 per cent. 

wofJd exports-that is. roughly one-fourth of the 
United kingdom s share. Moreover, not all of this 3 per cent, 
enters into competition with manufactures of the high I v in¬ 
dustrialized West, for 40 to 50 per cent, of Japanese exports con* 
sist of raw materials and semi-manufactured goods, such as raw 
silk, which IS the special produce of Japan. Until 1920, raw silk 
used to represent just over one-third of Japan's exports. Owine 
to the univertel depression, and competition from ravon, the ktk- 
IKuts dropped from 781 million yen in 1929 to 286 million ven 
in 1934. As scnculture is the chief source of cash income to nvo 
million agn^l^al families, the hardship occasioned may better 
be imagined than c.xplaincd. Between 1930*34, raw silk still 
accounted for 13 to 30 per cent, of the total exports. As the 
propomon of exports of manufactured goods Is steadily rislne 
{47 pr cent, m 1930 against 62 per cent in 1934), so is the propor- 
lon o imports of raw materials equally on the increase, as 
Japanese manufacturing industry depnds on foreign countries 
for raw matenals. This brings me to the other side of the story 
0 Japanese trade expansion, which has attraacd very little atten- 
non—the part Japan plays as buyer in the world’s markets. The 

^ over-emphasized, for 
jnce 1868, the year when Japan emerged from feudalism and 
emyed into the new era of Meiji (Enlightment), imports ex¬ 
ceeded exports m 47 years out of 67, most of the execpnom (excess 
of sports) occurring in the ninetocnth century, Shice th^w^J 

^ 3 favour- 

able ^ance of trade, the total adverse balan‘ce to 1934 amounting 
to the colossal figure of 3,689 million yen. ® 

ore an 60 per cent, of the total imports Is represented bv 
mw materials. The most important of the raw materials bought 

=5 » 35 pc, c™,. of Ao S 
imports and is increasing every year. Next comes raw wool 

WOTllen goods grows with the greater 
prudence of Westerri style clothing throughout the country 
Apart from these textile raw materials, increasing quantities of 

» arc being imported. 

Most of these raw mat^als are imported from the Bri^h Empire 

pmada, and rubber and iron from Malaya. Many people will lie 
^pnsed when told that Ja-nese imports from the B idSh 
Empire arc far in of W exports thereto, for many of 

the newsppers m the Bnnsh Empire on Japanese competition 
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arc quite likely to have acated the impression that fapan never 
com^tes in buying as well as in selling. As a matter of fact, 
however, the sum total of lapan’s export activities in the w*orld 
markets, not only in the British Empire but also in the remote 
comers of the world—in Abyssinia or Guatemala—is to pay 
producers of primary products in the British Empire. For, alter 
all, the fact remains that the excess of Japan’s imports from the 
Biidsh Empire is greater than her total excess of imports from 
all countries. In other words, Japan’s deficit in her overseas 
trading account results entirely from her trading with the British 
Empire. Japan has a favourable balance of trade with the entire 
non-Britisb countries, but it is completely wiped off by a huge 
adverse balance with the British Empire. Thus, during the live 
years from 1930 to 1934, Japan sold to the non-British countries 
T17 million yen more than she bought from them. But this 
favourable balance was quite insuffident to write off the adverse 
balance with the British Empire during the period, which 
amounted to 470 million yen. lapan still had to get 353 million 
yen more somehow or other in order to pay the British Empire. 
The following table shows the position during the past Hve years 
(in millions <u yen): 


Japan s Foksicn Trads (1930-1934). 


Great Briuin 

Britiih Damuiions, tndiA, anJ Sdf- 
Governing Colonies 
British Crown Coloales, Protectorates, 
and Dependencies ... ... 

Total, British Em^Hre 
Non-British Countries ... 

Total Foreign Trade 


Exftcrit. 

Imports. 


372-6 

shj'i 

(-) 14*7 

1,276-4 

1,92^-2 

(-) 652-8 

42J-S 

114.9 

(+) 197-6 

2.071-5 

2 . 54'-4 

469.0 

5,^-4 

5,871-6 

f-i-Wtd-l 

&, 059-9 

8413-0 

(-h 53 * 


In the preceding table, the whole five-year period is given in 
preference to the customary annual statistics, for brevity and 
economy of space, as it is quite unnecessary to follow the ebb and 
flow of figures year by year. In any case, to pick out any single 
year or two would be rather misleading. The period covers, how¬ 
ever, the two years 1930 and 1931, w'bcn Japan was on the gold 
standard, anti the rest of tJic period w-hen she was off gold. It is, 
indeed, during this period that the rise in Japanese exports 
attracted the attention of the w'orld, and when Japan was suhn 
jeeted, largely in British countries, to quite unwarranted charges 
of ** unhiir ” practice, and finally to discriminatory measures, of 
which she is still the victim. The following table briefly explains 
how Japan has managed to pay for her excess of import from 
the British Empire: 
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Intu^ateonai, Balance of PAini£?m op Japak foa Frvi Yiars, 


1930 - 193 + (In 

Retciftis. 

For good* exp^cd. 8,o6o 

Lnterc*t &nd dividends received loS 
For aerrices rendered ... 1,911 
DEflCtT . 


11.511 


Miluok Vek.) 

Paymettii. 

For goods imported ... ... 8,413 

tntereii and dividends paid 575 

For serviecs received. 1,811 

Nei outHow of captial ... 701 


11,511 


The net result of Japanese trade with the British Empire iS| 
therefore, that Japan has added 470 million yen to the purchasing 
power of the British Empire by transferring the 117 million yen 
trading surplus derived from her exports excess to the non-British 
countries which exports represented 75 per cent, of J apan’s total 
export, :md a further 353 roillioti yen out of the earnings from 
Jwr shipping, insurance, tourist and other services. In admtion to 
this, a considerable portion of the “interest and dividends paid " 
went into British pockets. An estimate of the amount which 
thus found its way to the British Empire Is not available, but the 
annual interest on Japanese sterling bonds and loans t^uoted in 
London amounts to nearly five million pounds sterling, while 
more than 60 per cent, of Japan’s outstanding foreign loans is in 
jerlmg. In her eighty years’ intercourse with the world Japan 
has never been a defaulter, cither on the principal or on the 
interest, although a substantial part of these loans represents the 
War Loans “ of t905..6. ' 

It must be patent to everyone that the two sides of the account, 
VIZ. receipts and payments, have to be balanced. No one can 
cxpcCT to reduce any items on the left-hand side without a corre¬ 
sponding reduction taking place eventually in one or other of the 
Items on me right-hand side of the account. The converse is the 
c^: an mcrease on one side producing an eventual increase on 
the opponte side—other things being equal. Expressed b other 
tcr^, It IS p«rfcctly true to say that there cannot be such a thing 
as one-way ” trade. No adjustments in the trade relations b^ 
ween countries arc practicable unless they arc of lasting equal 
bwefit to both parties, otherwise they cut at the root of the trade 
relations. Thw platimdes could be avoided if the natural law of 
trade, which is quite commonplace, were allowed to operate 
smoothly without artificial impediments. But the countn^es of 
the world, mcluding the various units of the British Empire m 
their relations with Japan, would seem to be bent on resbrictine 
the left-hand column without regard to the other side * 

Bri^b people do not seem to appreciate the pan Japan plays 
m adding to the purchasing power of the British Empire, thereby 
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enabling India, Canada and Australia to buy more goods from 
the United Kingdom and pay interest and dividends on the 
Utkited Kingdom investments in these countries. On the con¬ 
trary, British In^a, the Dominions, the self-governing colonies 
and Crown colonics all intensihed thedr diserunination against 
japanese goods as a result of the Ottawa Agreements. India 
raised tari^ after tariff and, in 19331 Indo-Japanese Treaty, 
which contained the most-favoured-nation clause, was denounced. 
Subsequent negotiations accompanied by the Japanese threat of 
boycott of Indian cotton resulted in the conclusion of a new 
Agreement in January, 1934, whereby the Indian tariff of per 
cent, on cotton tissues was reduced to 50 per cent. Canada went 
so far as to raise duties to 300 per cent. A scries of protests from 
the Japanese Government were, however, of no avail, and it was 
forced in July, 1935, to rctahaic by charging additional dudes of 
50 per cent, on Canadian wheat. Hour, paper-pulp, etc. Canada, 
in return, imposed a further 35 per cent, dudes on Japanese 
goods. Trade l>etween the two countries practically stopped. It 
is fortunate that the King Government, wnich replaced the Con¬ 
servative Government in October, 19351 seems to be more reason¬ 
ably disposed over this question. An adjustment satisfactory to 
both countries is likely to be reached in the near future, bringing 
to an end the tariff war ” which benefited nobody at all. South 
Africa imposes a “dumping duty“ in addition to the ordinary 
duties on Japanese goods. In the Crown colonies and Protectorates 
a higher tariff barrier was erected against non-British goods so as 
to enable the United Kingdom manufacturers to sell tlictr wares 
under the safe shelter of mriff walls. As these walls were not 
sufficient protection to Lancashire, the United iGngdotn Govern¬ 
ment ordered these colonics to impose quotas on cotton and rayon 
textiles from May, 1934. Protests were overruled, and it may be 
mentioned that in the ease of Ceylon the legislature voted against 
the measure. These colonial tariffs and quotas differ little from a 
direct governmental subsidy in their effects on British industry, 
the only difference being that whereas the taxpayers in the United 
Kingdom would be called upon to bear the cost of an actual sub¬ 
sidy, the burden is borne by the native consumers in the case of 
colonial tariffs and quotas. 

In May, 1933, British West Africa withdrew from the Anglo- 
Japancse Treaty, which contains the most-favoured-nation clause, 
so as to be free to discriminate against Japanese g<^s. 

British colonies which do not practise discrimination against 
Japanese goods in some form or other are the exception rather 
than the rule. The ease of British East Africa, including Kenya, 
Uganda, Tanganyika, Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia, is one 
of the very rare exceptions. The Congo Basin Treaty, of which 
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Japin Is one of the six signatories, precluded the Bridsb 
authoridcs from adopdng legal measures of a discriminatory 
nature against Japanese goods, as the treaty maintains die principle 
of the open door and of equal opportunity, Representadons have 
been made by Lancashire in which the hope 1 ^ been expressed 
that a quota system comparable to that which has led to “an 
enormous increase in cotton exports to other parts of the Empire 
might be btroduced “ (the Morning Post, November M, 1935). 
The Law OfHcers of the Crown pobted out that the treaties b- 
volved could be terminated or modified only with the consent of 
all pardes. However, although it may not be possible to dis¬ 
criminate in the letter of the treades in the territories concerned, 
there is—wittingly or unwittingly—discrimmadon in fact smcc 
duties are levied by reference to weight, w'hich operates par* 
dcularly unfavourably against low-priced Japanese goods. But 
because actual discriminadon as practised b other British colonics 
is ruled out as beonststent with the treaty obligations assumed in 
1919, according to the Morning Post, “a rich market b the 
British Empire is today virtually closed to British exporters, . . 
and the position Lancashire held formerly has now passed to 
Japan, who today provides 85 per cent, of the goods imported bto 
British East Africa, while the British share has dropped to 8 per 
cent. The ease afforded by British East Africa is very insmictive, 
Lancashire seems incapable of competing with the Japanese cotton 
bdustrj' in overseas markets except under conditions of preferen¬ 
tial tariff walls and quotas. But even tariffs and quotas do not 
appear sufficient to secure the British cotton industry, which 
has been officially classed, during be past decade or so, as one of 
the “contracting mdustries’' as against the “expandbg b* 
dustrics” in the employment statistics of the United Kingdom. 
Thus, in the month immediately before the imposition of quotas, 
in April, r93^ 390,000 people were employed in the British cotton 
industry, whilst the latest available figures of employment puts 
the number at 357,000 (October, 1935). Exports to the protected 
areas may have increased, but the fact cannot be disguised that 
employment in the cotton industry dropped, while employment 
as a whole in all industries is rising. Discussing the latest report 
of the Joint Comrbttce of Cotton Trade Organizations on 
“ Empire Trade m Cotton and Rayon Goods Before and After 
Ottawa,” the Manchester Guardian (November 39, 1935) states 
that “ This should serve to remove many false impressions on the 
degree to which the cotton trade can rely on Empire markets and 
on the causes of the recent increase in Empire trade. Its con¬ 
clusions have an even wider bearing. Lancashire, it thinks, can¬ 
not expect a much greater share of the Empire market without a 
considerable widening of the margin of preference, greater than 
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h litcly to be secured. . . . We come b^ick lo the old truth that 
attempts to restrict trade to Empire countries ainnot assure the 
prosperity of Lancashire/' 

The ease of British North Borneo offers a living illustratioEi of 
the views of Lord Elvcrdalc expressed in July at the Eighth Con¬ 
gress of the International Chamber of Commerce to the effect that 
Japan is doing good service by providing cheap goods which the 
native populations of the less advanced countries can afford to 
buy. Major-General Sir Neil Malcolm, chairman of the British 
North Borneo Chartered Company, referred to Japanese competi¬ 
tion in the following words at the annual meeting of the company 
on July i6, 1935: 

“ We have not felt )U4itlficd m putting on either a pfrohUjitLve duty against 
Japanese goods, or Impo^iD^ a quota. In the interests of this ^mpirny as a 
whole, and of our populadoup we have felt most strongly that fieithtr of 
these courses^ which have Imo rather pressed upon us, would be wise or 
justifiable. CorLscdUcntly cheap Japanese doth has continued to come in, 
and very many qf the poorer members of the population—and on the whole 
our population is decidedly poor—have dUcovered that it h possible for them 
tq be far better clothed now chan ever before. But there seems to ^ another 
result which could hardly have been foreseen. Cheap Japanese clothing and 
other goods seem to have encouraged a taste for better things, and k is very 
remarkable that the rebate paid by our Customs on British goods rose from 
tn 1933 to nearly j(ti,QQO in 1334. The result is extremely interesting. 
The truth appears to be that cheap Ja^ncse goods have encoumged a taste 
for better tilings, and that the Chinese have a natural tetideticy, ^nst as we 
have In tliLs country, to buy the best quality they can afford. They know 
jusi as Well as we do that In moat conunoditiei it pays to buy a good artide. 
In this same connection i was surprised 10 find ivfien visiting one of our 
schools—it was a xhcxjl in Jcssdton, as a matter of fact^—how many of the 
boys had bicydes which were uf British make. Japanese bicycles arc 
absurdly cheap, and by no means bad at the price* but just about half of the 
bicycles I saw at the school were British." 

The question whether or not the Ottaw^i policy shall be con- 
linued and intensified is one for the statesmen in the Briiish 
Empire to decide. But so far as Japan is concemed^ it seems tliai 
the British policy of discrimination against Japanese goods earned 
in Japan more feelings of enmity than are likely to he compen¬ 
sated for by the material benefit which might have actually 
accrued to British industry* In fact* the application of discrimin¬ 
atory measures was preceded by deebrations throughout the 
British Empire that Japan was guilty of unfair competirion,” 
The real facts about Japanese comped bon gradually came to 
be known among the British public ivith the publication of the 
masterly report of the Bamhy Mission which sene to Japan 
and Manchoukuo in the auhimn of 1934 by the Federation of 
Briiish Industries* the report of M. Fernand Maiircitc* Assistant 
Director of the International Labour Office* Genev'a* and a 
Memorandum on Japanese Competition by Professor E, 
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Gr<^rj' of London University. As a rcsultj one seldom hears 
nowadays about “ unfair lapanesc competition.” But that docs 
not alter the fact that anti'tmport measures directed against Japan 
are sdU being vigorously applied in many parts of the Bridsb 
Empire, 

It is small wonder, titerefore, that opinion should recently have 
grown in Japan criticizing the whole range of British policy. 
Does the British Empire, so the argument runs, want to shut out 
Japanese goods from the British markets and at the same time 
expect Japan to continue buying raw' materials in increasing 
quanddes from the British Empire? The Reaue Diplomatique^ an 
tnUuential periodical published in Tokyo, in a leading article 
entitled, “What is British Policy towards Japan: Is England 
Friend or Foe?” in its issue of October 15, 1935, points out that 
the British Empire has dosed its doors not only to Japanese im^ 
migration, but also to Japanese goods, and still asks Japan to keep 
the door open in Manchoukuo. Great Britain should, the article 
asserts, abandon the short-term policy of attempting, in the name 
of coK)pcration in China, to demand of Japan that which she 
herself has denied to Japan in other quarters, 

The Tol^yo Asahi^ one of the most influential dailies in Japan, 
advocates that it is without any signiflcance whatever to co¬ 
operate w'ith Great Britain solely on the question of the proposed 
financial assistance to China unless British policy is guided funda- 
mentally by the proper understanding of Japan's economic and 
population problems {September 3, 1915)* Further, Baron 
Keishiro Matsui, formerly Japanese Ambassador to Great Britain, 
and Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, contributed an article 
on “Anglo-Japancsc Relations” in the Fortnightly (November, 
1935). In the concluding part of the article the Baron asb: 


“ Wil! the BrUuh try, or not, to shut out Japanese eoods from their 
markets, 10 prevent the peaceful growth and expansion of Japan, to close the 
only path for Japanese advance? And finally, do they recognize the awakcO’ 
ing and the cvotudoiiary progress of all Asiatic races? AU these questions 
must he aosw>ered to inc sattsfacdon of the japaoese, diipdluig aU tnis- 
gjvings. The Os'o countries should first clear away all sources of political 
hiction through mutual understanding of their respeeuve stands iu East 
Asia; and then seek the climltiation of the etonomic friction which is pro* 
duced by artificial trade barriers. When the political and economic frlctiou 
is rernoved, Anglo-Japanese relations will be put once and for alt upon a 
sound and enduring basis.*' 

My object in these quotations Is only to show the direction in 
which Japanese public opinion is being influenced in reaction to 
recent British policy. Moreover, it will Ik seen that these arjguments 
arc not restricted to “militarist” circles 35 is suggested by tlic Statist 
(November 2, 1935). Discussing “Japanese Aims in China," the 
Statist’s Tokyo correspondent mentions a pamphlet published by 
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the Japanese War Oilice on the day of Sir Frederick Lddi-Ross's 
arri%'al in Tokyo, and says that '* Most reasonable, perhaps, were 
the men of finance. They represent the least nationalist and the 
most pro-Bridsh of the various sections of Japanese opinion." A 
misunderstanding will arise if the British public is led to believe 
that men of finance in Japan arc so " pro-Bridsh as to be 
blind to the Japanese financial position, which is most profoundly 
affected by the balance of trade. The impartial observer, how- 
would find it difficult to notice anything particularly anti- 
British in the quotations I have given at some kngth, if regard 
is p^d to Japans specific trading relations with the British 
Empire. The burden of all these arguments is that the time has 
arrived for the pvo Empires of the East and the West to take a 
full stock of their complex and manifold relations with a view to 
bringing about some fair and equitable adjustments. As the 
Report of the Federation of British Industries Mission to the Far 
East very aptly remarks, such adjusunents "should not be one¬ 
sided in nature, and each side wo^d have to recognize the legiti¬ 
mate aspirations and the difficulties of the other.” 

The Japanese people have heard with some gratification the 
happier pronouncements of responsible British leaders in industry 
and commerce on the question of Japanese competition. They 
regard these pronouncements as decided improvements on the 
^sition two years ago. But they would like them to go a step 
further and tr.'uislate their pronouncements into actions, so that 
something positive may result to the benefit of both parties, 

Japan needs raw materials. The British Empire can supply 
them. Here the interests of the two parties arc in complete 
harmony, ifeth sides derive benefit out of the transactions. But 
the community of interest docs not stop there. Would not Great 
Britain as well as the other parts of the British Empire involved 
be effected should financial nccesaty compel Japan to balance her 
foreign trade by restricting imports from India, Canada and 
Australia to the amount she could export to these countries? As 
a matter of fact, the Argentine is asking Japan to buy more wool 
from hcf^ whil^ Cenp^] Amcincani RcpiifsUcs, *IraQj Iran and 
other countries want Japan to buy as much from diem as she 
sells to them. Again, would not British holders of Japanese 
sterling loans be shocked should Japan’s balance of international 
payments so deteriorate as to force her to suspend the annual 
payment of /;5,000,000 interest on these loans? Thanks to the 
energy and efficiency of the Japanese people, these arc mere 
hypotheses, and wry remote possibilities^ as far as Japan is con¬ 
cerned. In some countries, hovvever, the two hypotheses have 
not remained such; today they are realities. 

The gold reserve in the Bank of Japan in December, 1935, was 
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the highest dnee December, 1931, when Japnn went olf gold, 
locidctitaily, this fact stands in a most satisEactoiry contrast to the 
dismal prophecy which was current at the time of the SIno- 
Japanese Dispute of i93i'‘32 to the effect that the financial pressure 
involved would soon drive Japan into bankruptcy—another case 
proving the wisdom of the ^glish admonition: Do not prophesy 
undl you know. 

In the last analysis, international trade is essentially a barter, 
not a mere exchange of goods and services for gold. “ En¬ 
lightened self-interest,*’ which Sir Samuel Hoarc propounded in a 
most effective manner at Geneva in September, 1935, would at 
once admit that the present British policy in regard to Japanese 
competition in overseas markets does not particularly stimulate 
Japan to buy more primary products from the British Empire in 
preference to other produemg countries. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS AND EXHIBITION 
OF IRANIAN ART AT LENINGRAD 

By Arthur Upham Pope 

(Director of ihe AmcHcaa Institute for Pcrsiaq Art and Arthzotogy ) 

The International E^^bition of Iranian Art and Archeology in the 
Hermitage Galleries in Leningrad> which opened on September lo, 
at the same dme as the T^ird Congress of the Internadonai 
Associadon for Iranian Art, together constituted an event of first- 
class importance for all interested in the liistory of Asiatic culture. 
There have been a number of important cxliibidons of Islamic art 
in general, several of Persian art in pardcuiar, of which the 
famous London Exhibition of 193T was the most notable, while a 
comprehensive exhibition of Chinese Art is now engaging the 
attention of all connoisseurs in London. The Exhibition and the 
Congress in Leningrad differs from all these other exhibidons by 
the fact that for the first time it deliberately, and with a prodigious 
amount of material at its disposal, addressed itself especially to the 
problem of the reladons and interchanges between various aspects 
oflran and all die cultures from Spain, Greece and Sicily, through 
Wtttcrn, Northern and Central Asia, even to China. The London 
fcxhibinon of Persian Art had concentrated on masterpieces that 
were exclusively Persian. The Leningrad Exhibition, on the con- 
ti^y, sought to set the art of Iran in relation to the art of all 
tho^ numerous cultures with which it came in vital contact from 
which It learned and to which it contributed, and that mc^ the 
grater part of the civilized world down through medieval times 

The potency of Persian art, and one of the major reasons for 
Its exHaordmary diffusion throughout the rest of the world, a 
diffusion m scope and creative power rivalled only by the art’of 
Greece, was due in large measure to the variety of its contacts 
Iranian art has played a dominant rfllc in the art of Asa chiefiv 
^ausc It was in continual contact with all of them, approprianne 
from all and contributing to all, Iranian art thus acquired a co^ 
mi^Iitan character to which the genius of Persia gave a specific 
and intiividual character. Persian art thus expresses at the same 
time a certain universality and individuality which is the essence 
ot every really momentous creation. But the various wa^-s in 
vv ic these relations between Iranian and the other cultures were 
concretely realized had never before been presented in a systematic 
and comprehensive way. 

The extraordinary wealth of relevant material in the Russian 
collections made it possible to organize an exhibition along these 
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lines on a scab impossible elsewhere. There were gathered tCK 
gether at the Hermitage some twenty-five thousand objects, of 
which only a few hundred were lent by Western museums. These 
occupied some 84 galleries, constituting an exhibition from the 
point of view of size more than ten times as large as the exhibi¬ 
tion in London. There was not such a high proportion of master¬ 
pieces of purely Persian art as there was in the London Exhibition. 
An impressive collection of the handsome wares from Afrastab 
and the great mass of lustre tiles did surpass anything ever seen in 
any Western collection, but other types of early and medieval 
pottery, despite a few notable exceptions, did not rival the 
ceramics of the London Exhibition. There were indeed many 
superb and little-known manuscripts, particularly of the late 
fiftecntlt and early sixteenth centuries, but in manuscripts the 
London Exhibition was too overwhelming, perhaps, for it to be 
rivalled a^in. There were relatively few important carpets. 
While the textile collection was not extenrive at Leningrad there 
were many sumpmons examples, some of them dedsive for the 
history of the art. Fragments from Central Asiatic finds dating 
from the beginning of the Christian era threw important new 
light on the origins of the craft, while ancient ropl and ecclesi¬ 
astical garments, preserved either in fragments or entire, gave a 
new idea of its scope and character in medieval times, 'nicre was 
one whole satin rotx: of the fourteenth century, the only complete 
costume of this type known. The sixteenth and early seventeenth 
century velvets proved once more that in this art, opulent and re¬ 
fined at the same time, Persia was not rivalled. 

The prehistoric pottery from Iran itself and the prehistoric 
metal far surpassed what was available in London, thanks largely 
to the Persian loans, which included the results of recent archaeo¬ 
logical expeditions there. The art of Achxmenid times was 
exemplified by a superb silver and gold plate, magnificent animal- 
headed rh^, jewellery and bronzes of a quality and variety that 
have never been gathered together in a temporary exhibition be¬ 
fore. It gave a new impression not only of Achsementd art, but 
its technical competence and deep passion for sheer beauty. Some 
of these animal figures here shown have never been surpassed, 

Parthian art is in itself a little dull and ambiguous, but it is vital 
for historians because it reports the impact of Hellenistic civiliza¬ 
tion on the spent art of Western Asia which w'as after a temporary 
absorption of European styles and themes due ultimately to a 
revival and an enthusiastic reaffirmation. Parthian art was one of 
gestation, and out of it was bom a new an of Persia, the Sassanian, 
which combined the ancient traditions with new content, derived 
partly from the Classical Orient, more from Bactria and some 
from India, infused it all with a robust and creative spirit, 
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achieved many inirinsically superb things, and led to a new diHiK 
sjon of Iranian art throughout the world. 

Perhaps from the point of view of pure beauty and excitement, 
always with the exception of Scythian gold, it was this Sasanian 
art tl^t marked the high point of the cimtbition. Of the approxi- 
mately 130 pieces of Sasanian metal known, ro4 were on view, 
and were superbly displayed. Next to architecture these power¬ 
fully conceived forms best expre^ the charaacr of this imponant 
epodi. Even those scholars who were most familiar with this 
period were quite ama 7 xd by such an ensemble, and the greatness 
of the Sasanian art was never more impressively demonstrated. 

Another valuable feature of the exhibition was the notable 
gallery of Seljuq art, an art which was, until the time of the 
London Persian Exhibition, curiously neglected. It was, like the 
Sasanian art to which it owed much, a virile and robust style, and 
the vigour of its idea in every media and the skill and the Hncsse 
of execution in many have scarcely ever been equalled. The group 
included not only masses of superb silver and gold inlaid bronzes 
that would be bard to match anywhere, not only a whole w-all 
covered nrith dazzling lustre tiles, not only seven previously un¬ 
known textiles, an art which, in the view of many, reached its 
zenith at this dme; hut also the great cauldrons and stone carvings 
of the Caucasus which mark a definite revival of Sasanian themes 
and styles. Some of these stone carvings arc so close in spirit to 
the Sasanian style that they were for a time thought in the West 
to be really of that period, of which they arc indeed worthy suc¬ 
cessors. The collection included all the finest pieces extant of 
this admirable style. 

Manuscripts, texdlcs, arms and armour, rare pottery, all were 
present in mass, and documents of Brst-class importance were to 
be found in each of these groups, but the greatness of the exhibi¬ 
tion, after the Prehistoric, Achxmcnid, Sasanian and Seljuq 
rooms, lay less in what it had to present in the art of the Iranian 
plateau, liian it did in the art of the outlying provinces and that of 
other regions with w'hich Persia maintained vital and productive 
relations. 

The art of Timur, the subject of rhapsodies by visiting European 
envoys, is hardly to be appreciated by the material in Western 
museums, but here were not only admirable records in the way of 
plans and elevations of the arcmtecture itself, stucco ornament, 
faience mosaic panels, and superb w'ood carving, but also some 
bronzes, majestic and opulent beyond all rivalty. The colossal 
Cauldron of Timur, a sensational affair weighing about two tons 
.ind ten feet in diameter, was brought by special car all the way 
from the mosque where it had been first deposited. It was a 
handsome as well as an impressive object, but the magnificence 
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and ardstic sophisdcation of Timur's Court were better expressed 
in thc^ chandeliers, inlaid with silver and gold, large, not merely 
by weight and size, but by conception. It would be hard to find 
more noble metal objects, and they had the further advantage of 
being in perfect condition. 

Outlying regions of Persian culture, like that of Urganj, cast of 
the Caspian, and Serai on the Volga, rnedieval towns of the 
Cauciwus and Chersonese, are little known in the West, but this 
exhibition had jircscntcd a mass of material from these regions, 
spoils of extensive archxological work, which was admirably 
classified and arranged, that showed the interchange of styles of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and many important con¬ 
nections with the art of the great capitals on the plateau. Some of 
the stucco ornament at Serai, for example, is indistinguishable 
from some of tlic contemporary stucco ornament on the Mauso¬ 
leum of UJjaitu at Sultania. 

If the exhibition contained no more than what has been re¬ 
counted it would have been a memorable event, but surpassing in 
historic interest as well as novelty were the galleries that presented 
the culture of other lands, distinct in itself, yet related by inter- 
change of influence. The Mogul art of India was represented 
by superb arms and armour, several fine carpets, lent by the 
Pcrstari Government from the Shrine of Mashad, and a notable 
collection of paintings obviously of Persian inspiration. But very 
little in the way of new idea or fact emerges from the contact, 
except that several silk carpets which were previously regarded 
as Persian were seen to be actually Indian work. Nor did many 
new ideas or facts appear concerning the relation of Persia to the 
art of Western Islam, which by comparison with the other depart¬ 
ments was meagrely represented, but the unique character and 
jjcrhaps epochal importance of the exhibition lay in the fact that 
it presented for the first time in history a systematic and relatively 
complete exposition of the art of all the people that lay to the 
north and cast of Irania proper. The art of this vast domain was 
shown with a system and with an abundance that were both 
admirable, although at the same time for the visitor with limited 
time quite overwhelming. Here at this exhibition were gathered 
90 per cent, of the extant material from these regions. One sow 
in the primitive pottery and bronzes the sure sign of influence 
radiating from the Iranian plateau, for the variety, quality and 
antiquity of the prehistoric art of Iran is only beginning to be 
appreciated. What was the precise relation of the bronzes of 
Luristan to those of the Caucasus still remains something of a 
mystery despite alt the material on view at the Hermitage. *Morc 
study and more expeditions, especially to Armenia ^d Azer 
baizan, arc urgently needed. The supe^ examples of the Scythian 
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culture, from the Grcco-Scythian gold 10 the Scytho-Siberian 
bronzes, reveal a constant dependence, indeed a veritable coii' 
sanguinity between them and the older styles of Iran proper. The 
Scythian animal ait, despite the varieties of its form, which report 
so often a technique of wood carving, presents but one version of 
the Iranian animal style, and all subsequent in date to a very 
finished and spirited art that had been developing on the plateau 
itself since at least 2500 B.c, These objects themselves, often of 
the most intense and poignant beauty, exemplify the abstract 
decorads'e spirit in art to a remarhabic degree. Here is design 
that Is form^ and conventionalized and yet at the same time vivid 
and coinpcllmg. Here are symbols that live, and ornamental 
fornts from which the art of today can derive not only delight, 
but sound instruction. The animal art of Pazlrik, which dated 
from the beginning of Achsemenid times, astonished every¬ 
body by its striking conventions, its vivid spirit and splendid 
design. 

Russian scientists have been engaged over a long period of years 
in a series of expeditions that have stretched clear across Asia. 
This vast material has at last been prepared and classified and was 
now visible for the first time. A long corridor of mural paintings 
from Turfan with terra-cottas, sculpture, wood and precious tex¬ 
tiles gave witness to the splendour of the art of the niutli and tenth 
centuries, and showed in detail how the Buddhist missions to 
China, passing through regions that were Iranian in language, 
culture and xsthedc point of view, were modified and enriched. 
Much of the art of Central Asia and the Far East l>ecomes quite 
detached from Iranian motifs, and much of it shows no sign of 
intercourse, but at some Mints the relations are clear and this 
Central Asiatic material tnrows important light on dating prob¬ 
lems, both Iranian and more cspeciily Far Eastern. 

The exhibition was enriched in many departments by loans 
from the Persian Government, in many cases duplicating tlie loans 
to the London Exhibition, but new material not before exhibited 
included important prehistoric painted pottery from Syaick and 
examples of some of the other archaeological finds of the last few 
years. Although confined to the nineteenth century, which some¬ 
what limited its signiftcance, a loan by M. Diba of Teheran of an 
extensive collection of various pictorial representations of religious 
themes showed again how independent Iran has been of the tradi¬ 
tional prohibition of figural representation, and also that she was 
the first in Islam to challenge it decisively. 

The exhibition included a good deal of modern work done in 
Persia of uneven merit. The effort to revive weaving according 
to the old standards is creditable, and interesting material has 
already been achieved, although it does not yet equal in skill or 
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finesse the work of the modem Damascus looms. It is, none the 
less, most promising, and as older models arc the more employed 
and the technical skill develops it is possible that Persia should see 
a real revival of this art that brought her in the past such fame 
and wpith. The carpets chosen were uni family unfortunate and 
gave little idea of the soundness of the work that is being done 
on a number of looms, especially a few at Isfahan, Tabriz, Mashad 
and Birjand. These crafts showed technical competencG, but as 
yet ^stically uninspired; yet there arc signs in Persia that 
genuine taste is reviving. If the older Kufic caligraphy is 
neglected, none the less there are passionate connoisseurs of early 
uligraphy from which they acquire a taste for design and execn- 
non that will be a \aluablc factor in the development of toste. A 
new spirit is already abroad in Iran, and the last few years have 
seen the appearance of a number of enthusiastic collectors, and 
sound taste is to be found in many of the more isolated parts of 
the coimtry from which the best streams of national inspiration 
can. It is hoped, be refreshed. This movement for the revival of 
arts has the cordial endorsement of the Shah himself, and it is an 
essential pan of the pUcy of M. Hekmat, the Minister of Educa¬ 
tion; and a talented designer, Tahir Zadch Bizhad, is energetically 
and enthusiastically directing a busy school of arts. All of these 
enterprises have the cordial suprort of the Prime Minister, 
M. Jam, himself an ardent connoisseur of Persian art, and it is 
<nitte possible that Persia may again resume a high place among 
those people who not only prize but create beauty. 

If some of the contemporary Persian art was only occasionally 
m high standard nothing could really be said in defence of the 
Kajar art, with the exception of the Bower paintings, which fre¬ 
quently throughout the nineteenth century reached high levels of 
skill, taste and often real beauty. But of the melancholy rubbish 
that the Court painting of the time of Path Ali Shah and his 
immediate successors, which, unfortunately, occupied precious 
space, nothing useful can be said except that it proved to w'hat 

1 * of Persia could descend under the vulgaritv 

and brutishness of this justly detested dynasty. 

TTic International Congress for Iranian Art and Archarology, 
which was held concurrently with the exhibition, opened 
September lo, and was attended by aiB delegates assembled from 
^ different countries. The British dclegaiioo included Mr, Lcich 
Ashton (Victoria and Albert Museum), Mr, Kenneth Clark 
Rational Gallery), Mr. Basil Gray (British Museum), and Pro^ 
fcs»r Talbot Rice (Cnurtauld Institute) The French delegadoti 
included M. Juhen Cam, M. Haekin, M, Georges Salles, and 
Dr. Mo^nstern. There were nearly thirty delegates from the 
United States. Representauves were present not only from Persia 
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and India (Dr. J. M. Unvala), but Erom Afghanistan, Centra] Asia, 
Irak, Syria and Turkey, a testimony to the rapidly developing 
interest in Western Asia in the problems of the I^tory of Iranian 
cniture, and marking a quite signiheant step in the rapid mastery 
of European intellectual technique by young Asiatic scholars in 
dealing svich such questions. The delegates from Persia and 
Turkey reported the active progress that has been made in the 
last two years by each, thanks to Go^rnment encouragement. 
Archxological research, consers'adon of monuments, arts, educa¬ 
tion and revival of arts have all made substantial progress. 

In addition to these reports there were serious contributions to 
historic problems, and several of the papers given by Persian 
scholars proved again how important it is that European studies 
of Oriental problems shall be supplemented by the work of w'cll- 
trained Eastern scholars, w'hose first-hand knowledge of tradi¬ 
tion and practices in their own country can often throw valuable 
light on difficult problems. 

M. Bihzad, Director of the School of Arts in Teheran, gave a 
delightful account of die methods used by the Persian painters. 
M. Diba was able to dirow new light on religious inconography in 
Persia, and M. Moghadam was able to ingenuously supplement 
Dr. Contenau’s interpretations of the symbolization by prehistoric 
paintings by reference to practices and superstitions still operative 
in the country. M, Must^avt offered valuable information on the 
recent archaeological work at Persepolis, 

The Russian contributions were pardcularly valuable in the field 
ol Central Asiadc art and culture. Here their acquaintance with 
the original material long in their own museums or recently 
acquired by extensive expedidons gave to their work an authority 
which few Western scholars could claim. Professor Trever gave 
a magisterial discussion of the Bactrian problem, that mysterious 
outpost of Hellenic culture in Central Asia w'hich was a distribut¬ 
ing centre for classical styles and ornamental patterns throughout 
nearly the whole of Asia, India, Central Asia and the Far East 
alike profited, and it was from Bactria that many classical patterns 
were reflected back into Persia. Professor Trever was able, by 
skilful analysis and expert use of coinage and documents, to estab¬ 
lish a substantial corpus of Bactrian material and dehne the style 
and the course of its development and influence in a convincing 
manner which represented a notable advance in dealing with this 
important subject. Professor Strelkov threw valuable light on the 
whole problem of Parthian art in West Central Asia, ana Professor 
Denike reported in nesv detail his excavations of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury buildings and palaces at Tetmez. Professor Yakoubovsky 
summarized new and illuminating documentary discoveries cover¬ 
ing the presence of Persian workmen in Central Asia, particularly 
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at the Court of Saxmrqand in Timurid times. The important 
stucco Mihrab at Mashad-i-Misrian was discussed in detail by Pro¬ 
fessor Kotov. Recent researches in Persia were reported by Pro¬ 
fessor j^nc, who sagaciously interpreted the results of the Swedish 
expedition to the prehistoric sites of North-East Iran. M. Hackin, 
Director of the Mus^c Guimetf discussed the Sasanian researches 
in Afghanistan, while M, Godard gave a most important paper on 
the infiuenec of Sasanian architecture on the early mosque plans 
of Persia, accommnied by studies in the plans of the early mosques 
which thoroughly supported his contentions. 

Mr. Schroedcr gave the first detailed account of the JebeU-Sang, 
an important Seljuq monument in Kerman, and Mr. Robert Byron 
reported new discoveries, both documentary and monumental, of 
Timurid architecture in Afghanistan. 

If the European scholars in general concerned themselves with 
the more usual departments, none the less they offered contribu¬ 
tions that substantially advanced the solurion of many important 
aspects of Iranian art. Professor S^zgowski threw out the rather 
startling suggestion that the begiruungs of the ardsde impulses may 
have revealed themselves in Persia during a break in the lee Age. 
Professor Sarre showed in a broad and authoritadvc manner that 
the remarkable continuity which is one of the outstanding features 
of the life and art of Persia was maintained by the presence of 
folk lore and Utcra^ traditions which constantly found renewed 
but similar expression in art. New discoveries and research on 
the question of identification of ceramics and textiles were given 
by Mr. Pope and Dr. Ettinghausen and Dr. Ackerman of the 
American Institute. Professor Kuehncl gave a definitive account of 
jhe character and work of the great Persian painter, Bizhad. An 
interesting and imporiant aspect of the Congress work was the 
discussion in one aspect of the problems of falsifications. The 
cause of the confusion and panic that had so disturbed the councils 
of expert of the last few years was thoroughly analyzed; and a 
systematic procedure for detection of falsifications was outlined 
and proposed w'hich would include in a more or less formal 
routine investigation o£ every phase of such problems. Individual 
objects that had been challenged were discussed, and it seemed to 
be the consensus of opinion that there had been unreasoning con¬ 
demnation of a number of well-known pieces which were genuine 
and at the same time important for the history of Persian art. 
Professor Leo M.tycr, of Jerusalem, made a plea for the fights of 
the palitographcr, claiming that frequendy it is he that must 
deliver the final verdict. Dr. Plendcrlcith, of the British Museum 
Laboratoncs, gave an extremely interesting account, illustrated by 
miaopbotographs, of old metal, showing the tests by which its 
antiquity can be established, and why the recutting of crystallized 
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metal is Dot likely to dccdve a competent metallurgist, who can 
command the full resources of chemistry and the microscope. 

The exhibition and the Congress together mark an important 
step forward in the study of Iranian culture and its contribution 
to civilisation, and went a long wa^ to establish the broad claims 
for Persia’s role in art and civilization that, when first advanced, 
seemed extravagant. That civilization emerged in the Iranian 

f >lateau seems increasingly evident, and that here art has had its 
ongest continuous history can no longer be doubted, and the 
constructive influence that the art of Persia has played in the roles 
of other lands was again impressively set fortli, both by fact and 
argument. There are still many gaps to be filled in, but archaeo¬ 
logical work in Persia, the formation of research institutes in 
various countries, the increasing number of scholars undertaking 
studies in the Iranian field, and the increasing attention being 
shown by museums all over the world to Persian art, to say 
nothing of a whole series of important publications that arc now 
pending, give promise that In a short rime we shall be in rela¬ 
tively complete control of the history of a culture that has played 
a vital rfile in the art of civilization. 

M. Bubnov, Soviet Commissar for Educatioti; M. Hekmat, 
Minister of Education for Iran; Professor Orbeli, the Director of 
the Hermitage, who was primarily responsible for both the 
exhibition and the Congress; and Professor Sarre, President of the 
International Institute wr Iranian Art and Archscology, were the 
Honorary Presidents of the Congress, while the Directors were 
Professor Youkobovsky and the writer. 

The entire proceedings of the Congress will be shortly published 
in full in two well-illustrated volumes, in both English and 
Russian, by the Russbn Department of Education. 

At the last session of the Congress it was unanimously voted to 
accept the invitation of the Soci^t^ dcs Etudes Iranienncs to hold 
the fourth Congre^ in Paris, in 1937 and tn con)uncdon with an 
international exhibition of Iranian art w'hich will be held at the 
same time. 


INSURANCE BUSINESS IN INDIA 


By R. W. Brock 

(Managing Kiwtof^ Grtai Bntitiii and the £aff«) 

AiTHoUGM the educated classes in India are sicadily becoming 
more Insurance rainded»*’ and the number of indigenous in¬ 
surance companies shows a rapid increase, there are indications 
that, unless Government takes strong action to enforce closer and 
more general conformity to sound prindples, disaster looms ahead 
on a scale which will bring discredit on the whole movement. 

*' With the exception of the few oldest companies which have 
been transacting business for over 25 years,” the Actuary m the 
Government of India writes in his latest Annual Report {The 
Indian Insurance Year S<wJ^, 1934), “ a large number of companies 
of over ten years' standing have not yet been able to pay any 
dividend to their shareholders. The advent of a large number of 
new companies has resulted In intensifying the struggle for 
existence and forcing up expenses to uneconomic levels. Most 
of the companies of under 20 years' standing have not yet secured 
a footing, and the indisciinunatc flotation of new insurance com¬ 
panies will not be conducive to the best interests of the enterprise 
in India, especially in view of the fact that more than 80 com¬ 
panies have been established in the last Eve years.” 

Nor docs this type of warning come from official quarters 
alone. Capital (Calcutta), tvhich reflects the view of the British 
commercial community in India, endorsing the Government 
Actuar)'’s view as quoted above, observ'es that “ His warning 
comes none too soon, if indeed it is not somewhat belated, for in 
the past year this spate of insurance company flotations has con¬ 
tinued almost unabated. It is true that agmnst the fresh arrivals 
there are always to be set some who have given up the ghost—but 
apart from such a state of affairs bringing discredit to the business 
as a whole, the former usually succeed in outnumbering the latter, 
so the general increase is maintained.” “It is evident,” Capital 
adds, “ that for the satisfactory pCMition of insurance in India to¬ 
day, credit goes to those few long-established and carefully nur¬ 
tured Indian companies who have worked along sound insurance 
practice developed in the West and subsequently adapted to suit 
Indian conditions. Despite their example, however, it is a regret¬ 
table feature of the whole enterprise today that customs, prindples 
and even at times integrity have been throwm to the winds in the 
desire to float new companies on insecure foundations. The time 
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ii lone overdue when a bait should be called, and in this connec¬ 
tion me old-established concerns in tbeir own interests would be 
well advised to lake the mitiative." 

Informed Indian opinion, a$ reflected in Indian Ft nances is 
equally critical and emphatic. Declaring that “ there must be 
disquietude because the very success of these companies has led 
to a large mushroom giowtli, which threatens the life and vitality 
of the healthier concerns,” this Indian-edited journal, whose 
sympathy with Indian enterprise is not open to challenge, points 
out that though Indian companies arc gaining ground and arc 
now able to claim yg per cent, of the turnover, ” it Is to be re¬ 
gretted that the position in the insurance world is far from 
healthy. In regard to general insurance business, the system of 
clandestine rebates is rampant despite tariff regulations and so- 
called surveillance by the Insurance Assodation. Some of the 
more prominent members of the Committee of the Association 
are themselves guilty of this pernicious practice. What can we 
Mpcct of the humbler members? Competition is marked by 
insane and unprohtable methods; and the authorities of the 
Association have to devise methods which will be more strictly 
fool-proof and knave-proof. As for life business, the scramble 
for busmess is even more disgraceful. There Is hardly any 
decorum or etiquette as amongst the companies in the matter of 
employing agents who have left the service of one company, ex¬ 
change of medical reports, etc. Business at any price seems to 
be the vogue. The cost of procuring business seems to be 
a secondary consideration. This cut-throat competition is 
primarily due to the numberless new companies which have 
sprung Into existence. Indian Finance has, over the past seven 
years, uttered repeated warnings that Icgisbtivc steps should be 
^en to prevent the starting of mushroom companies. Our w'am- 
ings have not been given heed to, It is to be hoped that the 
(^mmerce Member will pay greater hoed to the gravity of the 
situation as expounded by the Government Actuary in his last 
report (quoted above). His remarks in this regard must occasion 
serious misgivings and call for immediate action. ... Is the 
Government Actuary’s pica also to prove another cry in the 
wilderness?” 

Stressing the urgency and importance of insurance legislation, 
the Bengal National Chaml>cr of Commerce urge that after the 
Spedal Officer appointed for the purpose by the Government of 
India hw submitted his report a Public Inquiry Committee should 
be appointed to prejMre the way for the introduction of a Bill in 
the Legislative Assembly. Alluding to measures for the preven¬ 
tion of the initiation and growth of ” mushroom ” companies, the 
Chamber express the opinion that the growth of such concerns 
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and the failure of some of them, which is more than prrisablc^ 
should be checked and stronger organizations should be brought 
into eidstciicc in order that they may withstand competition. 
With this object in view the Chamber suggest that the initial 
deposit of new companies in Government securities should be a 
statutory deposit of Rs. 2 lakhs ^151000) instead of the present 
deposit of 2^jOoo (onc-eightn of the preceding figure), the 
deposit to be paid either on registration or naif in one instalment 
and the balance in equal annual instalments within four years. 
Furthermore, the new companies’ literature should be certified by 
a qualified Actuary and by Government before they arc granted 
permits to commence business. For the protection of policy 
holders the Chamber, inter alia^ suggest that all receipts in respect 
of any class of life assurance business should be carried to a life 
assurance fund and that this fund should be an absolute security 
to life policy holders as though it belonged to a company carry¬ 
ing on life assurance business alone. While deprecating stringent 
regulations interfering ssHth the freedom of companies in regard 
to their methods of business and the nature of their investments 
and advocating eittensive publicity as a more reliable safeguard, 
the Chamber consider that every company should be compelled 
to invest not less than 75 per cent, of the life assurance fund 
within the country, that every director of the companies should 
be under the same liability as if he stood in the position of a 
trustee in relation to life policy owners, and that non-India life 
offices should be required to establish local boards of trustees with 
respnsibility relating to Indian business. 

It is not necessary to adduce further evidence of the deep and 
widespread anxiety with which the activities of a large percentage 
of the more recently established Indian insurance companies are 
regarded. 

The desirability of carefully considered insurance legislation is 
accentuated by the immense potential advantages which the wider 
establishment of the life insurance habit among India’s vast, and 
still rapidly inaeasing, population would confer. Even the most 
stringent legislation would be jusufied if its provisions could be 
relied upon to avert the setback to so beneficial a movement likely 
to arise from the collapse of a large number of the “ mushroom ” 
companies to which the Indian Chambers of Commerce, and the 
leading new'spapers, have directed olficial attention. Abnormallj 
rapid development, leading to excessive expansion, unhealthy 
competition, loss of capital, and finally loss of public confidence 
and cooperation are unfortunately not exccprion.il features in the 
history of Indian economic enterprise; md. in respect of in¬ 
surance business, the Indian Government and legislature may 
well profit by the lessons of past experience, and intervene be- 
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tunes. As an example, I may recall certain chapters in the 
history of Indian banking cmcrprisc. It would be unfortunate if, 
through lack of timely guidance, Indian insurance enterprise were 
permitted to tiavd the same road, and commit the same mistakes. 
Especially in regard to life Lnsurance, the question of foreign 
competition hardly arises, for, as the Govenunent Actuary's 
Report states: "Most of the Indian companies carry on life 
assurance business only. They arc 145 in number, and of the 
remaining 49 Indian companies, 34 carry on life business along 
with other insurance business and 15 carry on insurance business 
other than life." On the other hand: "As regards non-Indian 
companies, most of them carry on insurance business other than 
life. Out of the total number of 147 non-Indian companies, 125 
carry on insurance business other than life, ii cany on life busi¬ 
ness only and 13 carry on Ufe business along with other insurance 
business." Cons^uendy, in the sphere which probably offers the 
widest scope for immediate development, Indian companies have 
the field largely to themselves, and the only safeguard Acy require 
is conformity to sound prindplcs and the establishment thereby 
of complete public conndcnce in their resources and integrity. 
The volume of budness accruing when these conditions are com¬ 
plied with is reflected in the turnover of the older companies, 10 
whose management the Government Actuary pays tribute. 

The official analysis shows that the total new Ufe insurance 
business (excluding business on the dividing plan) effected in 
India during the year 1933 amounted to 183,000 policies assuring 
3 sum of 33 crorcs (one crorc equab j(^^o,ooo) and yielding a 
prcmiim income of crorcs, of which the new business done 
by Indian companies amounted to 155 ’^^ policies assuring a sum 
of 24 crorcs and having a premium income of crores. The 
share of the British companies in respect of new sums assured is 
3^ crores, of the Dominion and Cblomal compani^ 5 ertwes and 
of the single German company nearly ^ crorc. The average sum 
assured under the new policies issued by Indian companies is 
Rs. 1,555 under those issued by non-lndlan companies is 
Rs. 3,126. The total life assurance business effected in India and 
renmining in force at the end of 1933 amounted to 867,000 
policies assuring a total sum of over 193 crores, including rever¬ 
sionary bonus additions, and having a premium income of 9-2/3 
crores. Of this the share of Indian companies is represented by 
636,0^ policies assuring a sum of 114 crorcs and having a 
premium income of 5-1 / 3 crores. 

Some Indian life offices have extended their operations outside 
India, mostly in British East Africa, Ceylon and Straits Settle¬ 
ments. Tlic total new sums assured by these offices outside India 
*933 amounted to 74 lakhs (one lakh equals jf7,5oo) yielding a 
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premium income of jji Irrkhs, and the total suim assured^ includ¬ 
ing reverstonary bonim additions, remaining in force at the end of 
1933 amounted to 4^ crorcs, having a premium income of aaj 
lakhs. 

The total new sums assured by Indian life offices in 1933 
amounted to nearly 25 crores and exceeded the previous year’s 
figure by over g crorcs. The total business remaining in force has 
increased from 42 crores in 1924 to 82 crorcs in 1929, 89 crorcs in 
1930,98 crorcs in 1931, 106 crores in 1932, and 119 crores in 1933. 
Meanw'bile the total life assurance income of the Indian com¬ 
panies has risen from 290 lakhs in 1924 to Big lakhs in 1933. The 
life assurance funds increased by over 3“^ crores during 1933 
am ounted to aSf crorcs at the end of that year. The average rate 
of interest earned on life funds during die year was 5-1/6 per 
cen t. The latest valuations disclosed a surplus in the ease of 48 
companies and deficit in the case of 9 companies. 

The net Indian premium income of all companies doing in¬ 
surance business omer than life during 1933 crorcs, of 

which the Indian companies’ share was 71 lakhs. The lud^ 
companies which transact a substantial amount of lire or marine 
insurance business also operate outside India, These complies 
had a premium income of nearly a crorc in T933 from business 
outside India, of which 56 lakhs was from fire, 21 l^s from 
marine and 16 lakhs from miscellaneous insurance business. 

Finally, the total assets of Indian compames amount to 36^ 
crores, of which the bulk is invested in stock exchange securities, 
wrhich arc shown in the accounts at a net value of 25 crorcs. The 
total assets iH India of non-Indian companies by way of contrast, 
amount to 41 crores, of which 35 crores represent the Indian assets 
of companies constituted in the United Kingdom and gf crores 
those or companies constituted in the Dominions and Colonics. 

The value to India of the activities of the non-Indian, mainly 
British, companies includes not only the facilities they offer, or the 
resources by which their commitments are supported, but, not 
less important, the high standards of efficiency to which they 
conform, and to which Indian insurance compames must also 
adhere if they arc to achieve comparable success. It is neccssa^ 
to stress these considerations, in view of the tendency in certain 
quarters to urge the imposition, on purely political grounds, of 
legislative restrictions intended to give Indian companies some¬ 
thing approaching a monopoly or the available business. As 
against such a programme it is pcrmissihlc to emphasize not only 
the services which non-Indian companies have rendered to India 
in the past, and continue to render, but the desirability of retain¬ 
ing these services, if not in the interests of Indian insurance com¬ 
panies—although fair competition is a salutary discipline even to 
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these—certainly in the interests of all who desire insurance 
facilities^ and arc entitled to a free and unfettered choice as regards 
the companies with which to transact business. As has been 
indicatedj. it is life insurance in which Indian companies arc 
mainly interested, and in this direction the scope for further 
advance is almost limitless, for, in view of the size of India's 
population, now approaching 370 millions, the number of policies 
so far issued is, of course, negligible. In course of time, subject 
always to sound management, there is no reason to doubt that 
Indian insurance companies will make a contribution of immense 
importance to the happiness and welfare of the Indian people, 
incidentally treating a large and expanding source of demand for 
Government securities. 

Whether, as in Great Britain, insurance in India will ever be¬ 
come a direct and important function of the State it is perhaps 

E rematurc to discuss, despite the ambitious and praiseworthy 
ealth insurance scheme recently adumbrated by a distinguished 
Indian doctor at a special meeting in London. A scheme applic* 
^ble to a compact and highly industrialized country like Great 
Britain is not necessarily suictole, cii’en in a modified form, to a 
country with so large and predominantly rural a population as 
India. A health insurance scheme, intended to reach a hundred 
million people, Is at present, and probably will remain for 
many years to come, outside the ambit of pracdcal politics and 
administration. No insurance fund In India that I can conceive 
could stand up to the strain which, so long as public health 
remains at its present low level, would be imposed upon it. To 
mention only one relevant fact, according to the latest annual 
report of the ^blic Health Commissioner attached to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, in ^933 ^^4 million diagnosed cases of malaria 
attended at hospitals and dispensaries, and a million people died 
from this disease alone. Year after year in India, it is ofHcially 
estimated, malaria is probably responsible for about 20 per cent, 
of the total recorded dcath^ and “ many millions of the popula¬ 
tion experience penods of sickness which cause grave loss of carn- 
ing power and much economic distress. The problems associated 
with the prevention of malaria in this vast subcontinent are such 
as might well daunt the most courageous, for the poverty of the 
l^oplc and the lack of resources among local boards and munt- 
dpd[ties prohibit all expensive measures.” Although “under 
present drcumstances, probably more benefit can be conferred by 
the distribution of quinine than by other anri-malarial measures,” 
it is, the Public Health Commissioner remarks, “ an unfortunate 
fact that India cannot herself produce anything like the amount 
of quinine her population requires and that present prices make it 
largely a prohibitive luxury to most of her people.” 
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In a county so heavily handicapped National Health In¬ 
surance is unhappily a very difficult proposition. The British 
Unemployment Insurance Fund was rendered temporarily insol¬ 
vent by the ahnormal unemployment during the first years of the 
world depression, but die abnormal sickness rate in India would 
be ao even greater embarrassment from the outset Egually rele¬ 
vant is the continued increase in the population of Inaia, despite 
the ravages of disease. At the present rate of increase, the Heiith 
Commissioner estimates, by 1^1 the ^pulation of India, which 
by 1931 had reached 353 millions, will have increased further to 
400 millions, the gravity of the posidon arising from the further 
calculation that " were aU available culdvable land given over to 
food production alone the supply would fall short of reasonable 
and adequate demand.” If that authoritative estimate is even 
approximately correct, ^ind chronic under-feeding U inevitable in 
India for as far ahead as can be foreseen, then the obstacles to 
National Health Insurance are not merely formidable but in¬ 
superable. Furthermore, under pressure of recent financial diffi¬ 
culties, expendimre on public health activities in India, previously 
low, has been further reduced, prompting the Health Commis¬ 
sioner to utter the grave warning that *' unjusrifi^lc risks are still 
being taken and a heavy responribility rests on all those who con¬ 
tinue to take these risks. The epidemiological history of India 
does not permit of any degree rf confidence in the prolongation 
of the present period of comparative freedom from epidemic out¬ 
bursts, and wc have had a recent warning from the neighbouring 
island of Ceylon that such outbursts may flare up in devastating 
fashion without premonitory signs.” Evidently the plans for a 
National Health Insurance Fund in India would require very 
careful preparation. But although these are the technical diffi¬ 
culties, as 1 see them, the importance of the problem cannot be 
exaggerated and the earnest discussion of ways and means of over¬ 
coming these difficulties which has recently been initiated in 
London is very timely, and, 1 hope, will be continued. 
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THE POSITION OF THE NETHERLANDS EAST 
INDIES IN WORLD ECONOMICS 

By Charles M. Morrell, e.r.g.£. 

It Is no exaggeration to say that one of the major results of the 
Great War and its aftermath is the icalizadon of the economic 
interdependence of the nations. Intelligent observers of post^ 
Armistice events cannot fail to be struck by the manner in which 
scKallcd experts have attempted to disregard this fundamental 
fact. 

Attempts economically to cripple a great country inevitably 
injure the ciipplcr; trade is sdflea and with it the allies of trade, 
such as trans[^, banking, insurance, etc. Edorts have been 
made to correct the initial error by tariffs, quotas, and similar 
trade'Sdfling measures. These, in their turn, lead to what max be 
described as an uneconomic false nadonalism, which mani^sts 
itself by the creadon in specific countries of industries for w’hich 
such countries arc not always properly equipped, owing to their 
climadc and other conditions, geographical situation, etc. 

This, in turn, leads to still higher tarid walls, more quotas, and 
other restrictions, till the world which formerly was economically 
strengthened by the fair winds of free tra^ is crushed and 
Weakened by the stifling effects of the never-ending and ever' 
widening man-made depression such as obtains in the W'Orld in 
which we live today, and finally the countries which are hardest 
hit resort to war in sheer desperation, as there is apparently no 
other means of escaping from the vicious drclc- 
Holland and the Netherlands indies never seem to have lost 
sight of the economic mterdependence of the nations of the world, 
and cons^uently have held out as long as possible against the re¬ 
strictions imposed by other countries. Finally, they too have been 
drawn into me vortex, and have been forced to impose tariffs and 
quotas in defence of their economic existence. 

In considering the position of the Netherlands Indies in this 
chaotic world of today, it is advisable to obtain a bird^s-eyc view 
of the vast Archipelago which bears this name, and is sometimes 
known as Netherlands India, 

Netherlands India consists of what might be termed a scries of 
island groups extending from South-east Asia to Australia, TTic 
whole of this vast territory—which would stretch, approximately, 
from Ireland to beyond the Black Sea, if superimposed on Europe 
—is under the administration of Holland, with the exception of 
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the north-iivcstern part of Borneo (British), the eastern part of 
Umor (Portuguese^ and the eastern part of that vast island con¬ 
tinent luiown as New Guinea (Australian Mandate). 

The principal groups are; 

(r) Java, Madoera, Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, and the adjacent 
smaller islands. 

(2) The islands due cast of Java, of which Bali, Lombok, Flores, 
and Timor are the most important. 

(3) The western part of New Guinea and the adjacent islands, 
i.e., the Moluccas. 

Polidcally, the Archipelago is grouped into two divisions, 
namely: 

(1) Java and Madoera. 

(2) The Outer Possessions^'.e,, all the remaining islands of the 
Archipelago. 

Historically, it is interesting to recall that Marco Polo, who 
lived in the thirteenth century, appears to have been the Brst to 
have made known in Europe the existence of Java. 

The Dutch arrived there towards the end of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, and remained in possession undl the Napoleonic wars, when 
France hoisted the French at Batavia, ^is brought in the 
firitisb, who landed an expeditionary force, defeated the French, 
and remained in charge of Java from 1811 to r8i6, when it was 
returned to the Dutch at the conclusion of the Napoleonic war. 

After many vicissitudes the Dutch gradually evolved a system 
of governmtot which is today rightly regarded as a model of what 
good colonial government—as applied to an Asiatic country- 
should be. Supreme power and tne highest legislative authority 
are vested in the Netherlands crown. A Governor-General rules 
the Archipelago in the name of Queen Wilhelmina of Holland. 
He is assisted in his legislative and executive capacities by a body 
known as the Raad van Indie (Council of the Indies), and by 
various departmental heads:, who together with the Commanders- 
in-Chief of the Army and Fleet constitute a separate council of 
de^tmental chiefs. 

There also exists a legislative assembly known as the Volksraad 
or People’s ^uncil. This body, which met for the first time in 
1918, was originally intended to act, with certain exceptions, as a 
purely advisory council. Subsequently, however, it obtained 
certain legislative powers. Its President is nominated by the 
Crown, and its remaining sixty members are partially nominated 
by the Governor-General and partially elected from three groups 
of Dutch subjects. These groups are divided as follows, namely: 

(r) Hoibnders. 

(2) Netherlands Indies natives. 

(3) Subjects of foreign origin (mainly Chinese), 
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Broadl]/' speaking, the aim of the Government is to devotute 
authoritative responsibility to native administration so that the 
natives feel (and actually arc) governed by their own nationals. 
The system appears to he working admirably, and, incidentally, 
tends gradually to inculcate a feehne of respionsihle citizenship. 
A nccessai^y complicated system of suWivisions achieves this 
end, and it is interesting to note that one of the aims of the 
Government is to maintain and develop the native states as far as 
posable, so that they arc not incorporated in directly governed 
territory unless it is in the interests of the population to do so. 
Moreover, wherever possible small states arc welded into one 
larger state in order to assist the development of governmental 
sup^ision through these native officials. 

The population of the Archipelago is nearly 61,000,000, of 
which nearly 42,000,000 are in Java and Madoera. The total 
European population is 242,000, and the foreign Oriental popula¬ 
tion (mainly Chinese) is nearly 1,340,000. 

The wealth of the Netherlands Indies—which is enormous, in 
spite of the depression—is agricultural and mineral, and nowhere 
in ie world are found so many different products of the earth 
which are vital to the economic life of the world as we know it 
today. This can be appreciated by reference to a list of the prin¬ 
cipal Netherlands Indies’ products:—Oil, tin, rubber, tea, sugar, 
wacco, coffee, copra, quinine, palm oil, kapok, pepper, essential 
oils, cassava products, timber, hides and skins, fibres, ground nuts, 
and many other smaller articles of produce. 

Very roughly a percental of some of the Netherlands Indies 
produce total world produce arc as follows: 
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In 1934 the total value of exports from the Netherlands East 
Indies was approximately ;f8o,ooo,ooo. TTic principal customers 
of the Netherlands Indies (roughly in their order of importance) 
are: Holland, U.S.A., Great Britain, Hong Kong and China, 
Japan, France, Australia, and Germany. Formerly British India 
purchased no less than ro per cent, of Netherlands Indies’ produce 
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—mos:ily sugar, but this has very coimdcrably dccUocd owing to 
the impostiion of tariffs. 

In spite of the disastrously low level to which world prices have 
fallen the Netherlands Indies have been able to show a favourable 
visible trade balance of approximately ^8,000,000 for 1934, 

Here it is of interest to note the oountries who furnish the bulk 
of the Netherlands Indies imports; they are, in their order of 
importance: Japan, Holland, Great Bntain, Germany, U.S.A., 
and Australia. ActuaUy Singapore is stated to be the ^ird most 
important country of supply, but the goods this refers to arc trail- 
shipments, and figures showing the actual countries of origin arc 
not available. 

The economic interdependence of the nations to which 1 re¬ 
ferred at the commencement of this article is undoubtedly realized 
by the Netherlands Indies at least as fully as by any other country 
in the world. Here it should be borne in mind that Holland, 
whose total population is smaller than that of Greater Loudon, is 
one of the greatest colonial powers in the world. She has there¬ 
fore found it highly desirable—in fact, necessary—^to adopt an 
open-door policy In regard to the influx of foreign capital. 

Great Britain, with her characteristic enterprise, was the first to 
realize that the Netherlands East Indies, under the solidly 
founded rule of the Dutch, offered a reasonably safe field for the 
investment of British capital, and today many millions of pounds 
sterling arc invested in the Netherlands East Indies, mostly in 
rubber, tea, and oil. What may be termed invisible British invest¬ 
ments there, arc shipping, baking, insurance, and cables. If 
“ visible ” and " invisible ** figures were available it would, I 
think, be found that the total British capital invested in the 
Netherlands Indies is much more than that of all the other foreign 
countries in the world put together, and in the case of certain 
specific articles it would undoubtedly be found that the value of 
Great Britain’s investments approaches that of Holland herself. 

One very haj^y result of what might well be termed this 
Anglo-Dutch partnership is to be found in the admirable manner 
in which the Dutch and British Empires co-operate In regard to 
the rationalization of certain products which they jointly control 
in and out of the Netherlands Indies Archipelago. 1 refer to 
rubber, lea, and, to a lesser extent, tin, 

A manufacturer usually estimates his potential outlet before 
deciding his year’s output, but until comparatively recently it docs 
not seem to nave been resized that a similar principle could be 
applied to agriculture and mining industries if they wxre to be 
saved from bankruptcy. As a result of this lack of realization 
cut-throat competition between India, Ceylon, Federated Malay 
States, and the Netherlands Indies took place in regard to tea and 
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rubber. Tbe world: markets were glutted and world prices 
dripped to such alarmingly low levels that disaster to these great 
industries appeared to be imminent. Various remedies were tried, 
but were found to be useless. Finally common-sense prevailed, 
and today adiiiii:ad>le organizations exist through which, by con¬ 
trolling exports from tbe Dutch and British countries of origin, 
production is adapted to consumption, and what is quite as 
important to my mind, international machinery now exisK in 
order to induce increases in world consumption. 

It is a peculiarly happy fact that the Dutch and British have 
actually progressed so £^, although the difficulties have been 
enormous, and even now much remains to be done to improve 
and tighten up the existing machinery so that its effects may be 
fully developed. 

It should DC added that there is no question of cau^g prices to 
become exorbitant, and although at first sight it seems para¬ 
doxical, consumers welcome stabilized prices even if they are 
somewhat higher than heretofore. 

Now' let us mm to what I term the ever-widening vicious circle 
in which the world finds itself today. Put broadly, every country 
wishes to be a seller and not a buyer, except, ^ssibly, of raw 
materials. This wish expresses it^f in the establisnmcnt of 
quotas and tariff walls. The countries w'hich formerly exported 
and used the proceeds of their exports to purchase goods from 
overseas have no longer the money to do so, and therefore estab¬ 
lish industries themselves. 

Let me give an example by referring to Java sugar. Not many 
years ago Java sugar exerts reached the colossal total of 3 milUon 
tons. Her chief customer was British India, but she also sold to 
many other countries, including Great Britain. Owing to tariffs 
In British India and to a much smaller extent the utterly un¬ 
economic sugar beet industry of Great Britain {which, incidentally, 
has cost the British taxpayer some 50 miUIon pounds to date and 
looks likely to cost him considerably more), Java no longer has 
the money to purchase to the extent she formerly did. Conse¬ 
quently, Java, which is essentially an agricultural country, has 
commenced to establish her own manufacturing industries, and in 
the last few years these have developed to an incredible extent. 
Few realize that Java now manufactures the following articles 
which partially satisfy her requirements to the detriment of her 
former suppliers {including Great Britain), whose exports arc 
now diminished by the quantities of goods in question manu¬ 
factured in Java, inter alia ; Cigarettes, soap, paints, motor tyres, 
bone and mothcr-of-pcar] buttons, biscuits, paper, textiles, canned 
provisions, steel drums and tin containers, beer, cement, etc. 

The reaction by the consumers of Java produce can well be the 
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iin^sicioii of further uriifs and quotas against her. These, in 
thdr mm, lead to the establishment of more industries; and so 
the vicious drcic goes on until, if universally pushed to its It^ical 
conclusion, the practical extinction of overseas trade results. It is 
to be hoped that as far as the British Empire is concerned trade 
agreements with the Netherlands Indies will prevent this disaster. 

Here it U interesting briefly to refer to trade between the 
Netherlands Indies and Australia. Australia purchases from the 
Netherlands Indies considerable quantities of oil and tea, amongst 
other things, and in return supplies the Netherlands Indies with 
practically the whole of their rMuirements of flour and butter. 
This trade can be developed considerably further, and it is gratify¬ 
ing to note that with ^s end in view both Australia and the 
Netherlands Indies have established Government Trade Com¬ 
missioners in each other’s territory. 

South Africa has also received her share of anention by the 
establishment of a direct Dutch shipping line from the Nether¬ 
lands Indies and by the establishment of Trade Commissioners in 
both countries. Both these developments are comparatively recent 
and are being watched with much interest. 

The geographical position of the Netherlands Indies has, in 
recent years, brought Java and other islands into prominence by 
reason of the fact that they Ue athwart the air route between 
Europe and Australia, This has rendered the Netherlands Indies 
still more important in world economic affairs, and the link thus 
formed by the Netherlands Indies is, in the future, likely to be of 
paramount importance in what will undoubtedly become the 
world s greatest aerial trunk line. 

Our Dutch friends have cvciy reason to be proud of their vast 
^lonial empire, particularly of the manner in which they have 
developed the beautiful island of Java with its magnificent garden 
cities, asphalt motor roads, excellent electric and steam trains, 
shipping and aeroplane services, telephones and wireless tcle- 
graphv, and telephony. When the clouds of world ^ression 
nave finally rolled away it is quite certain that the Netherlands 
Indies will be one of the first countries to recover, and, as can be 
seen from what I have written, Great Britain will automatically 
share in our Dutch friends' renewed prosperity. 
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Eastern Industhiaijiatios anb m Effect t)K tiii West^ with Sfeciai. 
Rffekesce to GftiAT B^rrALN akd Japan. By G. E- Hubbard} awtied 
by Dcnzil Bariag. Jisv^d under the aujpicca of ihe Royal Inrtinicc of 
luternadoDal ABairs. (Oxford Univxrffty Pr€St.) 

(Reviewed ty Sia ALPpiii Chatteiton*) 

CbathaiD Hou5Cp oqdc the home of WiUiaiD Pitt and later of W. Hi 
GJaditone, 1 $ now the headquariert of the Royaf [nsdcute of Incemadonal 
Adairs, which was founded in 19:10 to encourage and fadlitace the sdcntiEc 
study ol inicrnadoual quesd-aua. The publicadon of more than forty 
volumei by the Oxford University Piets at^ts the wide scope of the studies 
and the thoroughness with which they have been pursued. Of these the 
latest to be issued is by Mr. G. E. Hubbardp assisted by Mn Denzil Baringp 
and it deals with the industrial devetopincoe of JapaU} India and China^ and 
the repercussiom caused thereby on the indusury and cotiuncrce of Western 
nadous, and more especially with those of Great Brlfam. The t>Dok con¬ 
cludes with a hrki review of the facts disclosed by Professor T. E. Gregory^ 
who, whilst admimog the gravity of the problems aHslug from the cmcr- 
genoe of Eastern oompetitioa in particular industrieF^ is by no means indinod 
to take a pessimistic view of ihe situation. Indeed^ accepting industrialize- 
don as the only po^tblc method of raising the appaUingly tow standards of 
living in the East, he regards the growth of produedon as necessary to bring 
about the increased international trade which will conduce to the material 
ad^^iage of both East and West 

The main problem which has to be faced today in Britain is the mitjgadoil 
of the loss caused by the eliminadon of marketS} resulting in the uticmploy- 
mctit of both capital and labour. The orcation of new markets is some- 
dmes possible^ but the dudocadon caused by successful foreign campcddoii 
often results in the disappcaiuiicc of caplml and a long and painful process 
of transferring labour to other fields of employment. There is a grave 
danger that whilst the Industrial development now in progress In India and 
the Far East may improve the oondidon of the teemiDg milUons of those 
regions, it may react very unfavourably on countries like Great Britain 
which have built up an economic system based on lotetgn trade. In a period 
of Lntenac eommerdal depression inlernatiorLal ce ports have declined in 
volume, but those from Japan have increased by nearly 60 per cent. 

Mainly the texdlc trades have borne the brunt of this intense compeddon, 
and the Lancashire cotton trade has, iKyond hope of recovery, lost the major 
part of its Eastern markets. In all three countries^Japan, India, and 
China—the number oJ spinning mills and weaving sheds is rapidly in¬ 
creasing, and year by year these countiiics arc beconiing less dependent on 
foreign sources for their internal requirements. But the rate of progress in 
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these three aiea^ h ^trildcigl^ ditfcreiiE. OnJy hy high fajiifs 3ind c^uoc^ 
agrcctflcuts can India to some extent exclude lapnrese goodsi Chma, largely 
aa the result of enterprise in the treaty portf^ has become nearly self-suffidfig 
in ooiton textile; Japaiip oa the other not only holds her own domeixic 
tnarket, but has built up a great export trade daiefly ui the East^ buc steadily 
tending to deprive Lancashire of its snpreinacy in the cotton trade in all but 
the finer clasfet of goods. Beyond displacing foreign impotu of mann- 
facturers from thdr territories, India and China are not bkely m become 
serious competitofs for world trade, but Japan has in recent yean challenged 
the world and bids fair to become a formidable rival to the exponiog 
conn tries of the West 

[n view of these factSj Mr_ Hubbard has set out to furnish answers to the 
follo'wing (^uesdons j ^^bai limits arc &xcd. to die competitive pwwer of 
Easicrn manufacturers vk^-Pis those of the West? Will ihcie be a redresa- 
ing of the balance, or has the West to expect an otcdsion of competition 
resulting in a further dispbeement of trade? Is the Eastern factory worker 
desdnedp in fact^ to supplant the Weatern operative in cver-widciiing 
spheres? It was not to be expected that any hna] or de&njte answer could 
^vcfi to these {questions, but Mr. Hubbard has been able to preseni a 
■dear picture of the course of csents and with some certainty indicate the 
probable mend in the immediate future. The main value of the work is 
that it brings mgethcr a useful summary of a great deal of statistical in- 
formadon and places in true perspective a vkw of the situation which has 
arisen which should be of great value to those who will have to deal with 
the problems of the iuture, whether it be from a political or commercial 
standpoint. 

During the last 6ve years of depression Japan has enhibited remarkable 
wrsadliiy and rejource in dealing with dw situaEton. The solidarity of the 
Japs [u pursuing the nadoiiai policy of mteose industrialization has comri- 
buted largely to that itrikiog suacss. Cheap labour, combined with the 
sdendSc application of modem methods of nunufaeture, and tbe strenuous 
pursuit of new outlets for trade, have enabled them to overcame the difBml- 
tio of their surroundings. From an insignificant group of islands on the 
fringe of Asia they have heeoitie a world power, dotninadng the Northern 
Pacific and with aggressive tendencies not uniikely to lead them into conflict 
with other world powers. The pressure of a rapidly growing population 
forces them forward, and in estimating the probable economic effects of their 
induitHalkadon, social and poliiicai coosideratians are of paramount ini’ 
portanet Checked in certam ditccnous by the diminished purchasing power 
of her oistomers or by tnriits, trade agreements and quotas, new oudeu have 
been found for her goods, the range of which has been extended with extra- 
ordinary rapidity. No evidence is produced to show that they have shot their 
bolt, and it would seem that in the immediate future the W«e must be pre¬ 
pared to face further inroads iatn what have hitherto been regarded as their 
markeB, Trade, however, is redprccal, and in exchange for her manu- 
facturw raw materials wUl be imported almost entirely by her own mertan- 
Xik navy. So that here in Great Britain there is an almost certain prospect of 
further losses in directions which we have hiihcria regarded as peculiarly 
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our own. How they due m be made good is afiochcr qundon which cannot 
now be discussed^ but to which there arc fair prospects of a satblscmry 
soludon. 

Tndia is chiedy occupied with the supply of goods for her own marketT and 
her exports are still mainly mw materials or half finished products for which 
she has special factUdeSr Her output of pig-iron exceeds 900,000 tens a year 
and of sted 600,000 tons. In this industry she enjoys exceptional advantages 
so far as cast-iron is concerned^ but the steel workj are only kept going by 
the Emposicion of a hi^ tariff an imports^ Similarly under a hi^^i tariff, 
combined with die adoption of bertcr types of cane, the vtry Jarge imports of 
sugar, chiefly from Java, have shrunk to comparadvcly trifling quantities. 
Again, the expanding demand for ccmcnE has been more than met by local 
factories* xbereby throwing out of employment a large tonnage of shipping. 
The future depends mainly on the working of the new Coostiturion, and Jl 
that can now he said is that if it is successful India should enter upon an era 
of increased prosperity, exchanging her exports for goods of higher quahty 
and greater value than those now import^ As a metnher of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, though the progress of her internal devdopmcni 
may sexerely stress some induitries in this country, it should benefit others* 
so that taking a long and bmad view we can acxrcpt with equanimity future 
changes. 

The ChincKT are great traders and the artisans are skilful ivorknrtcn^ but 
ai yet no great aptitude has been displayed for organised industry qn a largo 
scale. What has been accomplished in this dJirctioDi is largely due to 
foreigners in the treaty ports. Poliiicat lustability dominates xhc situation, 
and there b a possibUiry of disintegration. Manchuria has seceded and the 
Northern Provinces may break away. Till some permanent rc^pme is firmly 
established and bw and order prevail over the vast area under Chinese 
suzerainty, progress b bound to be slow and fitful. To open up the 
country railways are necessary^ and only by au influx of loreign capital can 
they be constructed, and that b only likely to be forthcoming in return for 
concessions which may Impinge on the sovereign rights of the State* The 
intcr-jcalousics of the great Powers render it improbable that any one of 
them will be allowed to obtain a dominating posidou^ The natural resources 
of ebioa are considerable, and the country can furnish an inexhaustible 
supply of cheap labour, but for a dvili^ed country its people are probably 
the poorest in the world. The West has litde to fear from her induitrializa- 
don^ but probably much to gain^ as any material Increase in wealth would 
surely be accompanied by new demands for manufactured goods tcyond 
the range of local industrial enterprise. 

ft Ls not possible to separabe the pcoblctus discussed In Mr. Hubbard's 
monograph from those arising out of the world-wide depreidon brought 
about by the inability of our present ecotiamJc structure to cope with the 
Increased prcMluctivity of human eflort in recent years. Neither can we 
ignore the deplorable economic consequences which have resulted from the 
short-sighted views which prevailed dunng the Armbtice after the Great 
War. Out greater command over natural forces has brought the nations of 
the world closer^ but only to exhibit a bek of confidence in one another and 
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to coguidcr 3. latent hostility which CKpresses iuclf in reaimamcnt on a vast 
jcalt With these problems the eeonomiii caanDt drab but he can direct 
attention to lendenides whichp by producing an tncquitahle distribution of 
wealthy lead ID sodal discoptcct and a scareh fox panaceas which il adopted 
may end in disaster. Mal^lstributioEi of the products of industry is the 
pdtnary cause of the instability of oiir economic system* and it matters little 
whether the surfeit of goods is due to the cncation of new centres of industry 
such as hai^e arisen in the Far East or to the bcrcase in effectiveness of those 
established at an earlier date iu the WesL The vast majority of mankind 
are engaged in cultivating the soil* and in the interchange of their crops for 
manufactured goods an inequitable bargain bas been struck. That is m say^ 
the relative vjucs of diJfcreat types of human labour have been wrongly 
asscssedp and till a fair adjustment is made the phenomena of poverty id the 
midst of plentyi and of overproduedon accompanied by dtfe necessiiy, will 
condoue to eiist. The remarkable success of Japan is partly due to her com¬ 
mand of cheap labour ensured by a ruthless exploitation of the rural popu- 
lation. It U notorious that all the world over the culdvator can earn less 
than the ardsanp and now the condition of the latter Is seriously jeopardiaed 
by the inabitity of the former to obtain a surplus beyond the bare necessities 
of existenct The catastrophic fall in agricultural prices has been the oppor^ 
tunity for Japan, and the main hope of resisring her penetration into the 
markets of the world lies In a return to at least the old ratios which obuined 
between agriculture and manufacture. 


INDIA 

FuJAMCLiL pKOiUMS Of Indwk Statzs iTNUEi pEDtJiATiON, By Sohibzada 
A. Wajid Khan. QsFTotdr.'^ las, 6d. net. 

ify Sti WitUAM Ba*ton,) 

It will be recalled that during the discussion at the Round-Table Con¬ 
ference important issues aHeoing their hoancial relatLons with British India 
were raised by the Indian Princes, These were lobsequently investigated by 
the Indian States Committee. No dcdsiou has^ it is Mievedj been come to 
on the Cofimiitice findings. There ore many difficulties and complicadont 
in the way of an agreed sctdemcni which may weU delay the fniitiDn of the 
Indian fcheme. 

The case for the Princes as regards the bnancial issues involved is de^ 
velopcd in a work entitled Finandsi Prvhlrmi 0/ Indian ff?T^cr 

Fedemiion, by a Moslem writer* Sahibaada A Wajid Khan. The Sabibxada 
served for some dme in the secretariat of the Chamber of Princes, and thus 
had opportunides of studying the attitude of the Princes and their advisers 
on the subject. His view Is that British policy is mainly responsible for the 
weak pckridon in which the Princes now Bnd themselves. For a hundred 
years Paramountcy has pressed heavily on ihcm to the advantage of British 
India in matters such as the taxadpn of salt* opium* railways, cxdscp posts 
and telegraphs, customs, tariffs+ currency^ etc. He insists* however, that 
British statesmen in what they did were dunking of British interests and 
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not of lodia. It is mjw the moral r^ijpoimbilicy of Briain to tn^nre that tht 
encroachments on ibe sort,xrcignty of the FVinccs are obliGcraicd before 
fedcradoa; or where tbis ia not possible, that aUowance should be made ui 
the hDaDtial sctdemcDt for wki^ the States have lost- Apart from all dib^ 
he Is gteatiy concerned with the defects of the federal scheme wbichr be 
ihiiiks,^ \vi\i make it unpossible for India 10 regain the ecoDomk stability it 
has lost as the nesuJE of British exploitation, Indians miist have power to 
prevent funhet economic squeezing. They should be free to adopt what¬ 
ever monetary policy they coosider best suited to their interests (the aythor 
is strongly opposed to the bondage to sterling'"); sicnibrly they should 
be able to prevent non-Indkns from w^otkiog for a liviog in India; and if 
necessary should buy cue external businesses and investments in India. In 
other words, the policy should be economic CLatiocialistm Logically^ if these 
are his views^ the Sahib^ada should advise the Princes not to federate unless 
there is a complete transfer of power to the Indian poliiiciao. Probably he 
feeb that most of the Princes have no desire to sec British induente 
weakened, much less eliminated, especially in view qf the threats directed 
against the States by various Congress, extremists. 

Mr, Wajid strongly critidzes the findings of the Indian States Committee. 
The tnaticr is^ of course^ soH judice^ and it is possible that the Princes 
may be given reasonable concessions in the sphere of hoance which would 
take into account some of the prerogatives they have lost and will lose in 
future. But there b do hope that Mr, Wajid's scheme wOl be accepted. 
Some of the prindpites he lays down will presumably be adopted—e.g., that 
the States should not cantrihute to pre^federation debts and pennons; nor w 
the subventions paid to defidt provinces;, nor be expec^d to contribute to the 
dchdt in the posts and telegraphs hudgeL It urtU not, however, be generally 
conceded that since the British Goveroment has pledged itself to defend the 
States as a quid pm for their renundation of their internatiotul status^ 
they arc not liable to contribute to the mLEitaxy budget. It is suiely not un¬ 
reasonable that both the States and the Proi'inces should share responsibility 
for this vital purpose^ except when the States pay a subsidy or have ceded 
tcmiories in return for a military guarantee. 

Applying his theories Mr. Wajid suggests that the States" share of the cost 
of federal adminlsiration should be fixed at 2* crores (about two million 
sterling) on m csdinaied budget of 76 crores, and that most of what they 
contribute in Cusionu (10 crofes roughly) shot^d be refunded to them. He 
realizes that this W'Ould mean the collapse of the federal budget, but he is 
prepared with a scheme to obviate the danger. This is to cut down the 
military budget by 14 cfores or soj to ahohsh ihe political department except 
for a very small cadre; further economy might, be thinks, be effected by 
eliminating the British Ecclesiastical Department, 

Mr. Wajid would probably have done better service to the Princes and hb 
country If he had examined the ecQnDinic position from the point of vkw of 
the peasantry as well as from that of the politidan. Still, with all that ia 
impractica] in hU ireatinetit qf the problem in dispnie, his clnie anaSysis of 
the financial issu» between the States and British tndia will give the general 
reader an idea of what has to be faced before federation comes into being. 
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Report of hie Coffee &nr£STiFic OfFiciEJi, By W. 

Wilson Mayrtc^ B-Sc, Scientific Officer to ihe UniKd Phniers^ Assoos- 
tion of Soudiern In^ia. fDcpamnciit of Agriciiiturc, Mysore Scare: 
The Mysore Coffee Experijncni Smt^on, Bulletin No. 13, 1935,) 

(Reviesifcd ify S. E. Chakoler.) 

The Anmiai Report of the Coffee SdentUk CMficer to the United Pboters^ 
Association of Southern India Is published 33 a bullcdn of the Coffee Eeperi- 
meni Stadeyn of the Mysore Efepartmejit of Agricultufc, Peimal of the 
Report for 1934-35 conveys an Lmptosioii of dreful and painstakinj^ spade¬ 
work in comiectiDTi with the InTcsdj^tioii of problems which are as difficidt 
as they are important The activities recorded are grouped under the heads 
of Touring, Sdendfic Investigadom^ and General Notes on coffee problems 
which have arisen during the year under review. 

The scientific work has naturally forubcd the maior part of the operadons 
and has been coucemed mainly with the invesdgation of coffee disdses, 
experiments with spray materiais 3Jid methods, and studies in fruit set and 
developmenL The fungal diseases dealt with were leaf disease, which on- 
fortunately rureds no descripnoo^ and dlc-back '* of the sboo 43 ^ which In 
many coffee areas is as definite a trouble as the better known affection of 
the leave^^ The results obtained from the work on leaf disease are admit¬ 
tedly no mDre than a contribution Co the mass of data necessary to enable 
conduskons to be drawn fram the investigadons in progtcds. The work has 
been concemed almost entirely with studies of resistance and susceptibllky 
possessed by various families of coffee plants available at the Experiment 
Station and is bdog carried out on Mendeban lines. In the dreumstancts 
discussion of the informadon obtained so far would serve no useful pujpDK- 
The object of the researches on die-back has been to- ascertain the parr 
played in the disease by the fungus Co//e/orrir^KJ7i ^offcanam {Ghm^ifa 
drjgidam% whJeh^ although invariably isolated from the attacked tissues of 
affected shoots, b Jieverthdess mmmonly present on healthy shoots. Cdtural 
work and inoculadons (both as laboratory and fidd experiments) were 
carried out, but the resulis obtained were inconclusive: on the other hand* 
the work showed that before the ftuigus can be definitely ruled out as an 
important factor in the causation of die-hack^ it is necessary to prove the 
inability of the fungus to invade fresh wounds. While further mycdlo^cal 
work in this direcdon is most desirable planters (and others) will appredare 
the practical significance of the Scientific Offtew's remarks in recording his 
field obscrvatioiis of this disease- He states that^ although the work suggests 
that the dying back of the young wood most commonly follows premature 
leaf-fali caused by leaf disease^ there is no doufac that dieback may follow 
a large variety of uniavourable growth condidons, although the sequence 
always appears to be prematufe kaf-fall and ihoot decay. The value of 
spraying against teif disease in this connecdon is obvious^ but it is poinred 
mil that this treatment alone is often insufficient, and that in such cases it h 
frequendy found that soil condidons are unfavourable^ The coocliuioa 
reached that control of the disease lies rather in amelieHradon of juch con- 
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tributory factory tban tn direct mcasiira agolmc ibe fungus h ouc that findb 
abundani: suppose in other Eclds of w^hr 
The work 00 spraymg was mainiy cDUccrned with testmg, as regards 
efficacy against leaf disease^ of spray mJxnircs coataining new ‘ - tnaiienals 
employed as apreaders or adhesives: these comprised jingcliy ail, sodium 
linalcate, groimdnut oil and honge oU, as against easein, resin soda, fish oil 
soap and linseed oil used in earlier experiments^ For v'arious reasons no 
positive candusEons can be drawn from the tests, but, in regard to another 
aspect of the matter^ it is urged that the general tendency of the results is la 
suggest that* in spraying against coffee 1«f disease^ there is litde m be gained 
in the use of an adhesive or spreader of the types tested. Any convincmg 
evidence as to oppottunitica of reducing emt of maiorials or simplifying 
spraying operations would certainly be welcomed by the coffee planter, but 
it rntist be confessed that the qualificadons to hii suggestion advanced by 
the Scicntifie Officer himself create in the mind of the reader a certain 
hesitancy in accepting the view put forw^ard. This no doubt has juggested 
the comment o| the Director of Agriculture in his foreword to the report, 
in whleh he remarks that a decision to omit the use of Sfueadas in spray 
miiturcs should be deferred until more evidence on the subject is avaiUhle^ 
In discussing the work on fruit set a paint of mteiesi; is the observadon 
of a fall ol partially swdlcn fruit occurring about June, a loss to be corrdaicd 
with a period of extremely dry weather. This factor doubtless acted by Its 
edect upon the nutrition and availability of food supplies at a cridcal period. 
It is observed that connrol of such losses In other kinds of fruits has been 
secured by the Use of quick-acting nitro^ous manures previous to fruit set. 

The studies on nematode worms-^ troublesome coffee pest—were inter- 
rupted by illness of the assistant in charge of the work* Useful observadoni 
were made of the file habits of the worins- in the ^il, and moculadon. 
experiments arc to be continued. In this work and diat of nianuiing plants 
in ncmatode^iofested areas the experience of Dutch workers in fava is being 
carefully borne in mind^ 


fixTWEEN THE Oxus ANu Tm Itous, By Colood R. C. F. Schomberg, 
{MarHn HopJ(imon!) 155. net. 

{RevU^eed i>y Aitiiui Dwcak.) 

Tl« little duster of small semi-independent StaDej in the Gilghk Agency 
lies in a beautiful region of high mountains and gladtr-fcd valleys between 
the Qzus and the Lndus. It is an almost inaccessible area where life has 
gone on unchingcd for centuries^ and each State—Punyal, Ghiar, Yasin, 
Hufiza, Gilghiti and the rest of the dozen—difren from its ndghbouii in 
language^ literature and customs, and often in race. 

Colonel Sdumiberg has travelled cxtcojivcly In these States. He has 
studied the folklore^ history, Esanners^ customs and religious bdicls of these 
cheerful people* and thereby has acquired a deep insight into their character. 
His account of them contains none d the convennonalities of the usual 
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travel book, Colcnd Schomberg h ooi noerdy a hard-boiled traveller; he 
hai a ready eye for the attractions of the eouiitry and a nimb le pen for 
describing diun. There are also qualities more compeUing id the bookt tt is 
Written oiprcsawdy, yet with no supcrUuity of phrase; and Ik has filled fui 
pages with flesh and blood because be understands the mental processes and 
values of the people about whotn he wKt». 

An cacellciit map and several fine photographs add to the value of ibe 
book. 


ErEGSATHiA Cassatica. Vol* XUl. Part I.: General Index. Part L; A lo tt. 

(Bangalore : Mytorc Archaologiial Sartfry,) 

The Epigraphia Canjatjca is one of the famous series well known to all 
scholars who specialize in Indian history and phUotogy. A number of 
volumes arc out of print, and not likdy to be reprinted in the near future. 
The use of the scriK has been greatly hindered through the warn of an 
index. Evoyofle whose duty has been index making knows the dlffioilty 
of such workj cspcdaJly when dealing with seventeen huge Tolomcs of im¬ 
portant scholarly work, and it is oef ^ln chat Indian and Westmi scholars will 
be gratefEil to the lart Direoof;, hfr. R. Narasunhachar, for the preparation 
of this Index, which Dr, M. H. Kridina, the present Director of Archeology, 
has so ably seen through the press. The second volume of the Index is in 
hand, and one may hope that its final issue will not long be delayed. 


Gauiwajj^s Oriental Studies. Vols 57 to 61, (Baroda: Orientai rnfJiV«Xf.) 

The JV Orientini Serki, issued under the able editorship of Mr* B. 

BhaUadiaryya, has become ooe of the b«l and of the most scholarly scries 
published in the EasL The volumes arc brought out in a very handsome 
tnatmer; they arc well printed on good paper and grace the chief university 
libraries of the world. The new volumes have added to its reputatiou, aod 
complete cotifidence may be placed in the general editor's wide knowledge 
and his ability to carry on the tradidon. Another happy idea of the editor 
W35 10 provide au English mtrodiictioD and analysis to each volume. 

Vol. 57 gives the Persian text of the AhsanuVTawarikh, a chroaidc of the 
Early Safawis^ edited by Mr, C. N. Seddon. It is a chrorude of Persian 
aflain from 900 to ^ a.h, 

VdI. 5B, the Padmananda Mahaka^ya, gives the life history of 
R^bhadeva, the first Tuthankara of the fainas; ecUied by H, R. Kapadia, 
with a lengthy intrcKliictlon and an analytical digest of the wort. 

Vol. 59, the Sabdaratftasamanvaya Rosa, a Sanskrit lexicon of the 
Kanaitha dasi, with the words arranged in alphabetical order according to 
finals; edited by Victhala Sastri, 

VoL 60 concludes with an aU-word index in alphabedcaJ order, with pag)e 
and sloka references to the Kalpadnikosa (pmiomly issued as vd. 41) by 
Shiikanta Sharma. 

Vol. 61, Safcnsangaina Taniia, Vol. I, Kahkhanda* is one of the most 
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populaTi moat authoritative and eitcnstve Tautric Hindu works; edited by 
ihc learned ^cra] editor himsdi. 

Vol- €a, the Coniincnuricf on the Prajnaparajnitaa. Vol. I-* the 
Abhisajnayalankara* In Satukdc, edited by Prols$of G. Tuedk 


HnuLATA^r By Brig.-General Hon, C. G- Bruce, With twenty- 

four illuiiratiojis. (Alrr^ MacLc^ose.} 12S^ 6(L ocl 

General Bruce has made a notable eontTibudon to the literature of 
leminucences of military life in India, In be was the leader of the 

so<alled Mount Everest expedition. One may infer from General Bruces 
enihusiastic accounts of his climbing experiences that mountainociiog is his 
favourite pastime. AU these adventures in Northern India are jotted down 
in lighter vcLfip and should arouse the younger generation to ^ pleasure! 
as well as to the hygiene of mountainceringt and entertain lovers of this 
sport- Apart from these chapters* the General gives an account of his scrviocs 
during the war as a Gurkha officer in GaUipoh^ without pretence to serious 
study, evidently also told for anuisement* as stated in his prefatory noDe. 


TaASSAcTEot^s OF 1111 Bosa Research Lssthitte, Calcutta. VoI, VIIL, 
Biological and Physical Research. Edited by Sir Jagadis 
Chunder Bcsc« With 131 illustrations, (LoffgfiMnr^ Grren*) 21s. neL 

There arc founeen articles in the latest volucoe of the Transactioiu* and 
ail are compiled by diBerent s^le r^^rch workers. Sir Jagadis Cbuuder 
Bose has for many years past acquired fame throughout the world of 
science* thus shewing that India has produced men well able i» take 
their place amongst the great sdentists in Europe. The author of Ufe- 
in Flanfs opens the new voluine with an aitick on the effects on 
fishes by water disturbance and by vegetable extracts; Mr Guru P, Ehs 
writes on the cHect of drugs on tissiKS of animal and plant; Mr. Provash 
Ch BiKe has given a chapter on the racial affinities of the Mundas; and 
30 on. From these short excerpts it will be seen that all the article are 
nuportant contributions to modeni sdence. 


FAR EAST 

Secrets op Tibet. By Giuseppe Tncd and E. Ohersi. 155, net. 

{Rfipkufcd by Q, M. Greek.) 

E)r- Tucci Hot only speaks and reads Tibetan Buently, but b profoundly 
Versed in the religloas of *Hbct+ His companion* Captain GhersI, kept an 
admirable diary and took some of the most intcrcsdng photographs one can 
recall. The result is a book of fascinadng intciest about a land of mystery 
wbtw very n a m e stirs one's pulses. The only criticism 00c offer is that 
a glossary of the numerous Tibetan words and phraset that sprinkle every 
page might have been added for the benefit of general readers. 
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The tide perhapi tuggnts more than the book coQcams: it u in the main 
a jtrughtforward diary el JourcieylRgi and camfruigs and the variotis pe^om^ 
ages cnconnmrcd-. There arc, however, some vivid desctipdoQs of Lnddents 
certainly abnormal, such as the iorc^er going into a tnmoe and speaking 
with the voice of a god; and die aiiihors say there can be no iKadow of 
doubt that the Grand Lamas *" by a long apprenticeship and through com¬ 
plicated control of breathing and cerCpin processes of aiito-hypnotisEii induced 
at will ** do acquire whoUy abnormal powers o^’er the For many 

Lamas, too, by prolonged meditatian^ their visSoas have become the only 
real world, the ordinary siirromidiiigs of life endr-dy iinfeal. 

It must be ecnl^sed that, for all their practised indiffeceiicc to mniKiaiie 
things* the Lamas they tnet showed a keen appredadon of good Indian 
rupees. Thus the travellers were able to purdiase a huge store of relics, 
images and books. 

But who can blame the travellers for carrying off what some Tihetaiti have 
so Hide care to preserve? Western Tibcij once the splendid domain of the 
kingi of Guge, is a dying bnd^ Its great tnsdes and momstcrics am rninous^ 
its libraries are seattered—in one cave the Caveliers found a pile of derdict 
hooks from which they sifted out numerons treasures—and its once populous 
towns have dwindled to hamlets of a few families. It is indeed well that 
Ghexsi*! camcia should have presmed a record of the many beaudful 
frescoes and paindngs that remain in the temples before they go to dusL 

The ordeal of travelling in the tErrifying Tsbecao landscape is wdl known 
now, but stories of it never lose their interesL The travdlcrs alternated 
between temperatures of several degrees below siero to tia. They were 
drenched with rain, blasted by wind, swarmed up almost vertical cliffs, 
tlithered down hideous ravines. There was no verdure and the roads were a 
mere suci^sion of boulders. The country seemed " an immense cemetery 
from which the desert as it creeps forward is destroying and effadog all 
traces of Life.” 

The travellers searched carefulJy for relics of the Jesuit misdoD which 
viiited Western Tibet in the ieventeenth century, but no traces could be 
found; a mhtary, supposed cmas proved to be only the frame of a Buddhist 
roof oruament. 


China Changes. By G+ Yorhe. (Jonaikan Ctf/w.) 6d. 

{Rrvi^ii/ad by O. M. GaE£N.) 

Modesdy disclaiming any dde to pronounce political judgement^ setting 
out m«ely to describe what be saw^ Mr. Yorke in many vivid passagei 
throws more light cm the real condidoiis in China than some far more pre- 
tenuous wriim. He was <me of ihc few foreigners who saw the lapanese 
invarion of, w rather Chinese from, Jchol in 193X In itory is 

summed up m this one sentence: 

! never saw Chinese Oroops ocoipy a defensive posidoii in dme to 
prepare adequate defences before they were attacked i 
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JcHifilj a coimtry ideal Jof defence, fclJ without 2 blow ftnick for iL The 
mson, to those who know what Chinese soldiers can he* is obvious: they 
knew that their generals, fiercely jealous of each other, did not roi^a n 
busmesj. 

A very xotercsting chapter U dci^otcd to Buddhist meditadonal practir^, 
of which Mr* Yofke gained personal eipertence during the weeks he passed 
in a monastery^ 

The senses are roused to their keenest pitchi coloors appear to \iv^ 
and glow with a light of their own, the emotions eapericno^ art more 
vital than in cvejy-day life, . . . Most Europeans who stumhlc mio thje 
world return convinced that they have seen God or the devil and spokea 
with his angels or imps. 

The conduding chapter gives a good summary of CMna^s problems as seen 
from dose quarters w'iih her humblest folk. Certainly she Is changing. 
How will she iildmatdy combine what she wants of the new things with 
the old which she will never relinquish? 


SiNGAFGKE Patrou By Alcc Duton. (Hnroip.) Ss. 6d, net. 

{Rcptcw^d hy Au G* Morrill.) 

A first-rate and most readable book written in a pleasant style and spiced 
with humour. The author was a detective officer in Singapore for four 
yean. As such he had opportmuties of observing closely the eyeryday life o£ 
the ofdioaiy local people which do not oopw the way ol most EogUihnien 
in the tropic^ unless they take the trouble to go out of their way. 

He has made good use of his time and oppartumdes. He approached 
his work with an open mind, prepared to take men of all races as he found 
them. 

That his sc^oum was brief has been no handicap. Rather the reverse; for 
he has not been bng enough in the tropics for his enthusiasm and interest 
to become quenched by long residence and uphill work in a nylug dimaic. 
Thus he avoids the disillusionment, cynicism and feding of hopdesuKss 
which so often colour the outlook of the old-timer. 

The author ciemplifics In a marked degree that enthusiasm for his job, 
tolerance, and common sense which make the Biitkher a success as the 
world's poliocman. He is sympathetic without being sentimentaL 

He is a rare hand at paiudng a word picture. Chapter VE. (Tapanese 
Mary)j the descriptions of the Chinese and Japanese dinnen^ the Malay 
wedding, and his visit to Kasdm in ciiJc, are all vivid- 

His account of his daily work is graphic and thrilling, A police officer 
in a place like Singapore has a man's job, and the pay it not generous for 
the risks iavDlvcd, 

Da the cubject of crime he has much to say which should be taken to 
heart by all refomicrs, especially those of the anti-imperialist pcnuaiion. 
Centuries of freedom and self-govertimcnt have made the man; tn the ttreet 
in England law-abiding. In the East it is often otberwue. Crime is nwer 
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the surface. There mjy be thousands of would-be bandits who are hcpi b 
tJxck. solely by aa effident pclicrc fonx. Such a state ol affairs is ifltviiafale 
in a country where half the popuLacLon consists of sojemrtbers of differenc 
laces who do not regard the country as their home. An beffidcDl polkc 
officer—and happily they arc few—tramferred to a district means an imme¬ 
diate increase in cn-ganized crime. 

Again, in England the public helps the police. Its anicude in puts of the 
East Is described on page 136, where wc read that an appeal by the Govern¬ 
ment to the Stmit^bom Chinese to defy the Haikm comTm mists' boycott of 
the iroUey4)U5cs fell upon deaf ears. In the invescigadafi of crime^ apan 
from paid infornution and that of persons directly interested in the result of 
3 case, esidence is very hard lo obi^in. Nor arc the difBculdes with which 
the police have to contead provided diily by the local populadou^ freiquendy 
they are made by thdr own people. 

The chapter on piracy is inccnsely tntetcsdng, and should be widely rcad^ 
and read especially by those who seem to think that the Englishman's work 
in the East is finished. Piracy in Chinese waters wdl break out whenever 
precautions are relaicd or preventive agenu are removed. 

In Chapter XXI., Daughters of the Night," the author has sooie inter¬ 
esting and sound things to say on the difficult problem of the aoctal evil,^' 
The sane view, remove the opportunides and you lessen the evil,'" 
uldmately prevailed over those who asserted loudly that brodids were a 
necessity and should be provided. The same wise pdicy was successful in 
the case of gamhling. The fewer " official " gamblJng houses or brothels, 
the less likely is the ordinary man 10 be led astray. 

The chapters on “ River and Jungle and " Going Native " give a glimpse 
of a part of the interior of the mainland. As regards the abodginalt, there 
arc ntimhers living far from civilization and avoiding contact with other 
races. But it is not true of them all 10 say, It seems iinhkely that civiliza- 
dou wiD ever touch them, for they are ihy, wandering folk,” In parts of 
the pcnsinsula they have settled in permanent encampments, and this 
tendency to setdc should persist 
Altogether an excellent book. 


fAVA pAOmsMT- A deserlpdcn of one of the world’s richest, most beaudfid^ 
yet Htde-known idands; the strange customs, beliefs^ the industries, 
rdigioos, wan, of its fasdnating people. By H. W, Ponder. With two 
map and many illujtrationsv {Sccicy^ ^wike.) iSs, net. 

The descriptive title mforms the public of the conienb of this enienainifig 
and interesting volume. Years of residence in Java as an inquirer have 
enabled the author to give us fads of the island and its people which his 
«ig 3 ghig, bvely style helps us to enjoy, Many will welcome the chapters 
on mythology and history^ oth^s can leam from those dealing with the 
occupation of the people and their economic life, including inigadoo, rice 
and rubber growing, while others will turn especially to the life of the 
Dutch, or of the Chinese who abound in Java. The illustratioos arc 
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nunKXDUi afid well diossn, and one can predict (hat visitors td Jiva wImj 
are attracted by a namral life impnlBc in an ificreajing manner will mm to 
this vdtime for guidance and informatton. 


Couniim Plates of mi Biijm of CeyijON. By G+ M. Henry- With a 
short descriprion of each bird by W. E. Wait, Fart 4+ with sixteen 
colotued platet Published by the Ceylon Goicmmcni- {Didaa^} 30s. 

The new part oE thia most beatitiful work on Gc^ion birds adds to the 
well earned repuudon of Mr. Henry. Ii is true that the explanatory text by 
Mr, Wait is not meant to be a textbook of ofnithobgy, but it fully suffices 
to describe the plates. The names are given in the Ljtin words^^ with the 
English, Sinhalese and Tamil renderings^ and the distiibudDn, the habits 
and measnrcmcots are also mcniioned. However^ the chief value of the 
work lies in the places. The printer has made them an artistic publicatiDn, 
but the real artist remains Mr. Hcnry^ The birds stand out well and 
distinct^ in the midst of a mellow landscape, dther on the ground or in 
flight, or else perched on trees and bushes. Nor has the artist lorgotten 
[D give us a life-like picture ol every one ol his chosen subjects. 


CoiAL Gajldens asd THEII Magic. A study of the methods of dlling the 
soil and of agricultural rites in the Trobriand Islands^ By B. 
Malinowski. Two vols. With maps and numerous plates. (-dZfcfl and 
Untvin.) ^2 21. net. 

Professor Malinowski enjoys a high reputation, not only in England, cm. 
account of his various contnbutions to hb spcdality soaologyi and students 
of the aubjtcl wiU welcome the latest addition dealing with the small group 
of Melanesia, called ihe Trobrianders. We most needs Icam the kssofi that 
however small an object may be, it can teach a lesson. These blandera have 
their gardens and have their own ideas of tilling die soil and of reapmg 
their harvests. 

These are connected with all kinds of magic valuable to the coEnmunity. 
The two large handsome volumes are a perfect cncydopxdia of the cult of 
this ma^c which forms most fasdnaiing and mstnicdvc reading. They 
alone are the work of a lifetime. Documents and evidences of deep learning 
abound. 

To the linguist the second voJtitnc offers an immense amount of material. 
Both parts, ffic narrative and the linguisik, are iniiniatcly connected^ and 
Professor Malinowski lays down the rule that language Is part and paro^ 
of our actions. A perfect corpus inscripii&num of agricidtune has been 
compiled, divided into the various departments, cu'» as the learned professor 
styles it, the language of gardening. This part of the work is no less inter¬ 
esting than the rest, and tn the student quite as valuable* the running 
Commentary keeping even the lay-reader sjKllbonnd. With these two 
volumes a great mine of information b handed over to the serious and 
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studicFu^ FcadcTf wd it k for him to show bimiscll worthy of the ]jbcuir^ of 
the gre^t sdiobr,, Professor Malinowikip to whom we indeed owe a great 
debe of gradtiide. 


The Rouakce oj> ttte Chaheer. A Chbese play written in the 

thirteenth ccnitiry. TranshtErd by S, 1 , Hsiting. Ulusnated. (Methuen.) 
&s. 6d. net. 

Some year* ago when the Gemian iranalatiDn of Hsi Hi^iaiig Chi, The 
Western Chamber^ was ptiblbhed^ I regretted that ihii bcautiiul rjovel had 
not yet been placed before English readerSp smd wondered how much longer 
wc ihould have to wait. Many lovers of good literature—and the Modernists 
may be mclnded—will delight In reading the English version, whidi the 
wcU-known Mr, Hsiiing is now offering, of this famous play, and wiU 
appreciate the charm of this Eastern literature. Mr+ Hundhausen^* German 
r^derifig has delicate chann, but so has Mr* Hsiung\ and it would be 
difficult to select the better edition. The end of the rotnaricc b not tht same 
in the two uansladons, and it appears that Mr. Hsiung thought a happier 
ending more suitable to English taste. Iljustradous from the Chinese 
editions are tn be found in both icnderings and add to ihc welcomed iocl 
Mr. Hdung's Western ChsmBer i* assured of a good recepdom 


A fimjtiHtsT BiEUOCfcAPHv. Compiled by Arthur C. March* (The Buddhist 
Lodge.) ais. net 

In 1869 appeared ia pamphlet form a hihliDgraphical essay of Buddhism 
by Otto Kistner, and if is astonishing that no other work of this kind ha* 
been published imdt Mr. jMarch issued his excellent BihihgrapAy. It is true 
that some special catalogues ha\e been compiled by a few bookseller*, iu"- 
eluding the one by Probsthain and Co. and one more recent on Chinese 
issued by the NailotiaJ Book CounciL But then camloguo do not 
aim at completeness nor at permanence, I have consutted time after time 
Mr. March*! BihliogrupAy, and am ftruck at not Ending an omission, as far 
as I could see. An error has, however* iKcurrcd on the very fix*t page: the 
work Anciens Monuments of India was compiled by James Burgeu, and 
in 1911 there appeared the second volume. The ctuiipilation U a most 
creditable performance on the pan of Mr. March. The Bibliography consists 
of two sections in alphabetical order, with a very corro:t analytical subject 
indoi. It is to be hoped that Mr. March will be encouraged m the issue of 
the annual supplements which have been planned. 


A Mahchu Mokaech. An interpretation of Chia Ch'ing. By A, E. 
Grantham. With portraiL (Alien and Ununn.) p, 6d. net 

The author Is well known for the publication of historical books dealing 
with China, of which the Peneii Speakings from Pe\lng was the W In 
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ihc oew voLuine Mrs. Grafithafn dwiibei the ILfe and oribuktioiu of the 
tan of Emperor Ch^icn Lung, Cki^ CH^ing, wkose imme b tnday^ pcrkiipsp 
JUDt wcH known to the Engliih peopKe, but who jie%‘«theless dedded the 
^Saln o{ ChLns^ when Lord AmhersE put ta an etentfui appcaiaiace at the 
Court of China. No foreigner at the lime knew the sigolBcance of Chinese 
ceremonial and enquertte, and Lord Amherst was the first to dispense with it. 
The latter's visit did not remain without consequenocs as the face of the 
ocHintry became changed. Mrs. Grantham is a painstaking historian of that 
period and deplores the proceeduigs of the leader of the British Embassy. 
The life of ChJa Ch'ing ended a period in world history and opened 3 new 
one the course of which is very uncertain. Mrs. Grantham has given us an 
iiutnicdve and interesting volume. 


Chima^ a short cultural history- By C+ Fitzgerald. Edited hy Professor 
G G. Seligman- With text, illustradom^ and twenty-one plates. (TAe 
Crcis^t Fwr.) 309^ nen 

The Cresset Press has done great service by die issue of a former volume 
on fapan by G. B. Sansom which will become a standard work, and is now 
adding to its fine reputation by the great volume on China by Mr. Fitzgerald 
which is on similar lines. In 1933 Mr. Fitzgerald published a work, TAe 
Son of Heaven^ the founder of the T^ang dynasty^ whkh brought him to 
the fore ai a scholar of Chinese history. In the new volume lie displays his 
full range of knowledge^ which is deep and wide. It is a most di^ctilt task 
CO compile a hbtory of culture of China, comprisiiig all phases of life, and 
it h a pleasure to be able to state that the author will satisfy probably all 
demands that may come from a critical student. This hjsiory ts all- 
embracing from the earliest times down to the end of last century. It U 
arranged according to the dynasties, and the di\islon5 deal with the various 
suhiects, such as politics:^ rdigioo and philosophy^ literature, fine arts, ett., 
uodl wre come to the more materialistic aideEcenth century. Special chapteri 
have been devoted to the philosophers of the Sung dynasty; the foundation 
of Chinese philosophy may be attributed to the schobrly treatise of die 
late Professor Bruce on Chu Hsi and the Sung School* There is one special 
chapter 00 the grrat statesman Wang An-shih, alio of the Sung, and it is 
interesting to note that quite recently a work has been published by Mr* 
G. R. Williamioa on him whieh evidently could not yet be consider^ by 
Mr* Fitzgerald* 

It w'ould have been advaniageous if a bibliography to each part of the 
work had been appended at the end to allow readers to look for further 
mfotmadoD. 

One cannot conclude a notice of this impoctant volume without paying 
tribute once agaia to the Cresset Press for die handsome, nay, splendid way 
in which it has been prodticcdr The illustradons, anrl espeoally the beautiful 
plates^ deserve the highest commendatlDn. 
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Beaijtt in Japan. By S^miKl H. Wdawiight, ]r. With 300 LUiiitmtiom 
by the author^ (Ppf/jwrfnj.) 1^35. 21s, net 

The author of ihU beautiful book im had the advantagir of havLag been 
bom in the land of beauty^ This dreumstance has ailawed Mr. 

Wainwright to learn in childbed the Japanese bnguag^^ and in addition 
to imbibe the culmtal side of the Iand+ The result has been that An has 
followed his footsteps in every sphere of life and that he can sec lovelmesi 
where visitors frequently gaze totally devoid of appredadon. With such a 
mentalityj which should be supreme throughout the world, the author has 
presented us with a novel book, charming us from beginning to end with his 
dcseripdons of life and culture where rules, but be has also adorned 

each page with his owo illustratiopsp showing the disdncdvc Japanese style 
combined with that of a Western mind, Mr- Wainwright wonders what 
the future will bring to the art s ince a tnaccrinl oudook may alter 

the destiny of the Japanese nadon. 


Annuai Repoit of the Piesident op the Java Bank an» tke Bdakh of 
Diiicroiis FOB iHE Year 1935, teing the 107th of the Company, 
presented at the General Meeting of Sharehoidw on July i» 1935+ 
Eng^ version. (BataviaC: G. Kolff and Co,) 

{Rrviek^ffd ^ R K. WArrAL.) 

The annual reports of chairmen of British banks, though addressed to 
their shareholders, are iisuaJty iniendcd for a wider audleocc and are read 
with iaterest by eeonomistSp financiers, and publicdsta as authoriiadve ci- 
positions of monetary and commercial policy. Britisb bankers, however, do 
not survey economic developments m countries other than their own with 
such detaU and thoroughness as one firub in the repon of the Java Bank 
mentioned above. The student of Intcmadonal Economici will find in the 
fine 25 p^ges of this publicadon much of the information usually given in 
great derail in the Wi>dd Economic Survey^ issued annually by the League 
of Nations. 

The repHirt may be divided into three disdnet parts i (1) Commentt on the 
economic situation in the principal countria of the world; (a) comments on 
the economic and financial policy of the Government of the Netherlands East 
Indies^ and (3) leiulti of tlw loytk financial year of the Java Bank Com¬ 
pany. The general conclusion arrived at from a survey of economic 
developments during the year ia the United States, Germany, and Girat 
Britain is that no country has, by the pursuit of sepradst economic 
pc^idcs, achieved results of any importance^ and that cm the contraiy untold 
damage has been done to the gcbcral world sltuatium The remedy proposed 
by the President is the porriMr de f&cia stabilizatiofi of enrrendes 

as exisiiag icpcls and the immediate returo to the former inieETiadooal gold 
standard This view is the well-knowa view of the gdd blo^ and it not 
shared by persons in authority in Great Britain. These two views have been 
stated so cifiEn diat It is not necessary to discuH them here, beyond tovictiig 
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jncatioii to die shirp divergence of opinion dint cxisti between the prindpaJ 
countries of the World on monetary policy. 

The Netherlands East Indies is an agriculrural export cwintry and h 
dependent to a very high degree upkon mteraadonal trade. CoJiscqtiently^ it 
has been adversely affected by the restriedve economic policies of the coimtrics 
of the world. In self-defence the Government in its turn has been obliged to 
place rcstricttons on unports and to ioiervenc to a cmuidcrablc extent in the 
coimnerce of the country, much more perhaps than one k accustomed to see 
in Great Britain and the British Empire generally* As a fisiilt of thii 
policy, the export surplus has increased by about 43pOoa,ODO guilders during 
1934, as compared with 1933^ In view of the posidon of the Ncthcriands 
^t Indies as a debtor country^ the existence of such a large surplus must 
be a source of satisfaction to those oonectned in the reguUtian of pubHe 
policy. It Is, however, necessary to add a rider to this, that budgets in java 
have been unbalanced over a number of years* and the time when public 
revenue will overtake public cxpcRdiiure is not yet in sight. The report 
adds that the population of the country is already burdened to the limit wids 
taxation* and that an inoreasc in State revenue can now emanate only horn 
an improvcmeni in the general economic situation and not from a further 
increase in tbc burden of taxation* 

The results of the loyth financial year of the Java Bank were not as satis¬ 
factory as in the previous year* but the posidon ol the bank continues to be 
sound. A divider^ of 3 per cent has been dedared and compares favourably 
with the yield on British bank shares during the year (yidc The Banking 
Suppictneni of the Economiit^ dated October la* 19351 Bankas 

roerve percentage* which amounted tn 65107 per ccql on March 31* 19341 
rose to 66 53 per cent, on March 31, 1935. The official discount rate of the 
Bank was towered from 4I per cent, to 3^ pec cent during the year, but* as 
will be noticed^ even this is higher than tbc English Bank rate. 


NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 

MatIxiel n£ lA Vie BI»uin^e* atetniLu dans ue Dlscait D£ Stmii. Par A. 
dc Boucheman. With seven plates and fifty-four text lUusCradonsH 
{Damascus.') 40 ft* 

This beautiful volume forms Tome UI* of the Dqcwnents d'Etudes 
Oncntalcs* issued by the tnsdrut Iran^is de Damas. We have, indeed* 
regretfully to agree with the learned audiotp that the dme is fast approaching 
when the interesting material pertaining to Beduin life will have disappeared 
in order ta make room far European inHuenoe. The French Government U 
wise in having the material studied* and expcdally by such an enunent 
scholar as M. de Boucheman. Tbc volume de^ wii the dress of men and 
women, with the harnesses of camel and horfe* the kitchen uteniils« and, 
finally with the fumishings to be found in the Arab tent. Each item is 
named by tiie romanized Arabic word with French rendering, and a full 
dMcripdon of the ol^ect added, with freqoeoi designs. The index is 
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very complete, airaa^ed ifl alphabetical order of Arabic wonlj, again with 
Fi^h eaidanadon, and the pago arc added for rcfcrauc. Altogethtx a 
paimtakiog ethnographic monograph. 


hts Peclej CHOtsits o'liN Aem-Chih?ia- Tradidt par J. SauvagcL Beirut. 

(Paris: Erneit Leraux.) 

In 1850 von Kremer gave cjtraets of this work, but in 1909 a complete 
Arabic tcit was issued which Muiuictir Sauvaget has translated, it « a 
valuable mom^ph of the dry of Aleppo during the end of the Middle 
Ages. There U nothing wanting in the dcKripdon of the dty, thus giving 
a delightful picture of the place iisdf, die dtadel, the mosques and places 
of pilgrimage, the madrasas, the streets and buildings. To make the picture 
complete, an account is given of the eonstnictiou, the walls and the gates of 
Aleppo. The volume, therefore, is important frotn many points of view. 
Monsieur Sauvaget is a scholar; he has endowed the rendering with all 
hi* vvide reading and learning by adding notes on all subjects referring to 
Arabic and European writers, and has provided a shon Arafaic Ffeoch 
architectural glossary. Altogether wc have here a living and trustworthy 
history of Aleppo of dmes gone by in tbe form of a most able tiaashtion. 


ART AND ARCHEOLOGY 

Att Esmt on Unwcspe Pa(nhno. By Kuo Hsr. Translated from the 
Chinese by Shio Sakanishi, (Join Murray^ 25. 6d* net. 

Wisdom of tbe East ha* issued a great many volumes which 
have brought much cnlighi^ent and enjoymeat to the Englisb-nading 
public. The latest volume is a work of sixty-four pages, and is certainly 
one of the most eharming that has appeared in the series, and, it may be 
added, one of ihe tnost important on Chinese art. Every visitor to the 
Chinese Exhibition in lAndoo should not merriy possess the book, but 
should read it and re-read it before viewing the paintings. It teaches How 
to look at landscape paintings, and, in additmo, at Nature itsdl. The book 
was written during the Sung dynasty, and it i* a wonder that this gem has 
not beu translated before. Mr. Cianmer Byng*s poedc introduedoa to Mis* 
Su k a n i s hi^s transladon U most inspiring. 


L A*t Malo^che. Par H. Lormian. With fifteen plate*. (Pari*: E. de 
Bocctrd.) 

Thi* work is probably the first attempt, at least in Eur<^, to aaruaiot us 
with the ait of Madagascar. There are emainly here and there articles 
issued in journals, which, however, are not generally available. The volume’ 
beautifully produced, and containing good edlotype plates, giving samples 
of aU subjects, deals in outline with all branches of art, such a* architect 
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and ^oilpturt, paintiog and tApamc^ ceramics aiid metal work, k U a 
fijoii uiefid Kart rlhnnkj bui we are itHl wajtiiig for detailed and iuUo' 
monographs foe the iw of the ipedaiiitix 


Hiioshige. By Yonc No^ithi. With cwo wood cagravmgs, seven plate* 
in ooi'CMir and nioctyH^ne plates in kali'-ione. (Tokyo.) 

Although the art ^ddd has alieady had the benefit of a certaio amount oi 
JiCEraturc on the artist HirDshigCr who has charmed with his oslour prints 
so many hemes^ we heartily wdeome this new^ work for several reasoru. 
The newcomer hajs been brought fwth by an artUta an arthritic, and a ptjct, 
Mr, Tone Nogudai, whose name U a household-word amongst colleciofs 
and loves of Japanese literature. He is the one with whom^ apart from the 
late Mr, Okakurai people in England are b^t aoqtuLnied and whose ripe 
iudgmem they value. The book i* issued in a most handsome ityle» delicate, 
like Japanese pcKiry. The introduction is full ol charm and truth. How 
can we know life when we are wanting in obscrvadoi^ though not in the 
power of seeing? Htroahige, so says onr guide, humanized nature and 
made it speak onr human tongue. We need, tJarefore^ not be surprised at 
Mr. Noguchi's belief that Hiroshige will outlive othtf Ukiyoye artists, and 
that he wUl live as long as the world lasts. Afts' the preliminary essay 
Mu Noguchi give* an account of the great landscape ardst, but the greater 
part of the work is mken up with a detailed descripdon of the ninety-ntie 
plates where neither the dates nor the puhlkbcrs^ names arc omitted. It is 
by reading such definitions and cxplanadons that we can appiedaie Japanese 
art in full: in this ease tJve art of HiroshigiL We must indeed be grateful 
to the writer for providing what is iackingp and the reader will turn to the 
letterpress with gratitude. 


Geschichte ne* iKDtscHTK MisiSTiniMAiiiEi. By Hermann Goetz. 

(Berlin : Walur de GrMy*er oei Co*} R.M+ 15. 

This is an eicellently arranged ait-hiitt^ which in the space of 57 pages 
gives a thorou^ accoimi oE an Latricaie sul^ecc. The author naturally 
^vidc* his sub^t into the Mughal and the Rajput and traces the develop¬ 
ments of each in a clear and succinct manner. The v<^ume is embdJished 
by sixteen plates of wcU-cho9en and splendidly reproduced illustratioov 
Both the author and publisher can daim. credit for a thoroughly prabe- 
worthy enterprise. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

My Ijttilz Russiam JotniNiY^ By Mrs. Gwyneth Foden. {Stoc^a^*) is. net- 

This chatty unpretentious accDunt of a tour in Russia ha* the merit o£ 
complete candour and absence cl prcpagandisin. The author's Impremoua 
are set dcpwn without any cra^ of the partisanilup she condciuns and which 
is idll *0 marked a feature of most Jtudia^ whether for or against the Soviet 
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cxpenmcnt. She m^gati tliat other countries should mind their own 
buiincu and recognize the coinage oE the Icackni of a naiioD stLIl ta the 
process of rehirth. _ F. H. B. 

Gencw-Khan. By Fcriiard Grmard* (Pans: Armand Colin} i8 Er. 

This is a welcome addidoTL t» the pulilUher's sciici: Ames et Visages. 
The biography of Geogis-Kiian is ooc of those romantk storis the gbinour 
of which Will flft^er fade, and hUtomns of every gcoefadon will try their 
hand at making this great figure live agalOn The present voluute is wriaen 
by an author who is in every way worthy oi his subiect He has the his- 
toHcal sense and at the saute ciroe the gift of vivid expression—above all, 
the hook r noc too long t 3 Qi pages, and the ioterert is sustained to the end. 


At ths Cotot of the Last being the Memoirs of A. A. Mossolov^ 

(MeC^Ken.) iis, &L net 

The author was bead of the Court Chancellery from 1900 to 1916 and had 
all the factUties for dose observation. Besides giving an intimate aocouni of 
the daily life of his master^ Mr. Mossolov here describes the careers of die 
Grand-Dukes at the Court and also devotes considcfable ^pace to die 
influence of Count Fredcricksx. He writes throughout with undcrstatiding 
of the Tsar and his difficulties, but the following sidelight on his character 
IS also given : 

The Tsar was incapable of unmasking hti batteries, or of provokUig his 
MinisKT to an cnergetiE rejoinder that might have induced the sovereign to 
change his mind^ . » ^ The Minister would take his leave^ delij^icnd ai 
having, to all appearance, earned his point. Bui be would be sadly mis¬ 
taken. ,, . Next day the Minister would receive a:^ letter from him—a letter 
of dismissal/" And agaiu; “He could part with the greatest ease even 
from those who had served him lor a very long lime. The fiist word of 
acoisatiQD breathed in his presence a^inst aoybodyp with or without 
evidence, was enough for him to dismiss die vjctin], though the charge 
might have been a pure fahricatioo/* In his view, to establish the facu was 
the business of the victim’s superlon, or, LI necessary* of the courts. How 
different was this attitude from that adopted by Napoleon, in whose eyes a 
minister subjected 10 such attacks increased in stature. 


Who‘s WhOj 1936. flfid C. net. 

With the growth of inxernadoual, administrative and general public 
activities Who bcOomes more and more oecessary, not alone in 

newspaper offices, but wherever there is need to have ready lo hand to- 
formatioD about promiuent mem No other regular ptiblicatian^ nor indeed 
several annuals pui togcthcTt can make up for the absence of FFAoV 
from the desk, for nowhere else can so comprehensive a compendium of the 
men and women of the rime be found- It is not surprising that the volume 
For die previous year still has a substanrial markci value when a uew issue 
comes out 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION 


THE DEATH OF KING GEORGE V 

On the afternoon of the day of the funeral of King 
George V.j^ January aS, 1936, the President sent the 
following letters to H-M, King Edward VTU, and to H.M. 
Queen Mary; 

To His Majesty the King. 

Lord Ljiniiiigtoii^ President of the East IndU Assodadon^ on 
behalf of the Vice-Presidcotip the CourudI and Members, begs leave 
to tender to Your Majesty an expre^sica of profound sympathy on 
the loss of our kte beloved Sovereign, His Majesty King George V. 
The Associaann, which came inco bdog a year after the birth of 
His Majesty^ has had constant DCtasion to rejoice in bis great and 
steadfast devotion to the welfare of Indian subjects and the bene¬ 
ficent rcsultSr The Association Is well aware of Your Majesty's 
own deep interest in the todiao EmpLret and recalls your memorable 
tour of i^ai-aa therein* We afiSOie Your Majesty of the InteiLse 
loyalty of our Members, BKdsh and Indian^ to your Throne ajid 
Person, and of our prayers foe a long and prosperous reigiu 

To Hti MAjfiAtif Queen Mait* 

Lord Lamingten, President of the East India Association, an 
behalf ol the VIoc-PrtsidcntJ, the Council and Members, begs leave 
to tender to Your Majesty an eapression of heartfelt cnndol^ce on 
the loss of our bus Sovereigii. The Association has not failed to 
observe the deep soHdtiide ol King George V, for the welfare and 
contentmeot of the Indian Empire. We recall with satisfaction hii 
tours with Your Majesty In Indian both when Prince and Princess 
of Wales and for the historic Coronadon Durbar at Delbi^ and the 
manifestations of loyalty and attachment to the Imperial Crown 
which were thereby evoked. We cherish the ho|Je that Your 
Majesty's sorrow is assuaged by the knowledge chat, as was ^ 
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spooQUcoujIy demonstrated during die Jubilee cdcbrarinm. King 
George V* lives in the deep atfection and proud remUectioo of hij 
sabjects, and not lean in dioK of the Indian people. 

Sir John Simon, Secretary of State for Horae Affairs, 
has writiea to Lord Laraingtori: 

“ I have had the honour to lay before the King the loyal 
and dutiful address of the East India Association on tic occa^ 
sion of the lamented death of His late Majesty King George 
the Fifth, and have received the King's Gommand to convey 
to your Lordship Hii Majesty's grateful thanks for the assur¬ 
ance of sympathy and devodon to which it gives aptestion.'' 

A further reply from the Horae Office expressed the 
grateful thanks of Queen Mary to Lord Lamington atid 
the members of the Association for the address of 
condolence. 


THE KING’S BROADCAST 

Tra broadcast of His Majesty King Edward VIII. to the 
Empire on Sunday, March i, made special reference to 
the Princes and peoples of India, The reports show that 
the broadcast was picked up by the Indian State Broad¬ 
casting Service and relayed throughout the country, and 
made a deep impression. His Majesty said; 

To the Princes and peoples of India I send tny greeting as the 
King-Eoipcitir. The manifutadons of your sorrow and of your 
loyalty at this time have been a source of deep grattficarion to me. 
The asMctadani in peace and in war between the British and 
Indian peoples have been long and honourable, and the caampic 
Kt by Queen Victoria, by King Edward VII., and by King George 
Uys oil me as their aucecssor a solemn trust to maintain and 
strcngthcR those asAocUUoos, 
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Tbc first public m«ting of tbc Association after the 
death of King George was held at the Caxton Hali, West- 
niitistcr, S.W. r, on Tuesday, February i t, and before the 
business of the meeting was begun 


IJe PsEStDE^T (L«d Unungtna) aid: I an, only for a momcit 
in [he Chair, just for the purpose of rising and raying a word aj to 
the J^en^bk losj to our Empire—indeed, to die world at Urae— 
suMatned by the death of King George V. On behalf of the 
Aviation I sent Jcttefi of condolence and sympathy to H,M. Kiag 
Kward VTJL aod also to Queen Mary. We also shared with other 
Empire Sooettos in sending a wreath to Windsor, and a telegram 
to King Edward VIIL, as followi: ^ 


‘ Tito thoughts of the members of the jeent Empire Societies 
are Yoiir Majesty today. We tnar that the heartfelt 
symjHthy and prayers of yotir subjects thrunghout the Empire 
will help and sustain Your Majesty in this time of sorrow. 
Joint iLwik£ SoarriEs/" 


The following answer was received t 

“SficaCTAir, Joint Eupui Sqcietks. The King is touched 
y yoLir ind a{ sympadiy, and asb you lo etpnss his 

ALUDCrc thanks to all who Jiave joined in. it,’*" 

I need not enlarge at this time upon the great distress of die 
world at lar^ on the death of that nemarltabk man, H.M. King 
V. Hts life atemplifies that it is not so much what a man 
do« but what he is that counts in hU inflneare on the wory. I 
fed I must tjuote a couplet which seems to embody vividly and 
concisely the great devotion of that pathetic drama of the King's 
passing—a couplet which appeared in a Malie* paper: 

How IS the King?' the trembling Empire cried. 

' How is the Empire?’ the King asked—and died/* 





OUR EXPORT TRADE WITH INDIA: RECENT 
DEVELOPMENTS AND POSSIBILITIES 

By Sir Th£)Ma^ Ain^^cough, c-b-e. 

(H.M. ScnJor Tmde CoiniiiissiiDDer in India and Ceylon.) 

The subject of my address this afternoon requires litde introduc¬ 
tion to a body such as the East India Association, which provides 
one of the most authoritadvc and influenda] platforms in London 
for the consideration of questions aEecting the economic life and 
welfare of the Indian people. Most of the economic problems 
which have hitherto been discussed at your meetings have been 
those of India's internal development, whether agricultural, 
industrial, or financial. I shall approach these problems from a 
dilferent angle and shall endeavour to give you a brief account of 
the sharp reactions which recent developments in India have had 
upon the trade of her leading supplier and economic partner. 

So long as India remains the greatest outlet for British manu- 
faetured goods and takes over 9 per cent, of our total exports, 
the prosperity of the country and the maintenance of the purchas¬ 
ing power of the Indian people arc of the first importance to 
United Kingdom industry. Conversely, it will be agreed that so 
long as 32 per cent, of India's total exports of merchandise arc 
shipped to this country, which, moreover, provides the greatest 
consuming market in the world where Indian products arc 
encouraged and are admitted duty-free, India also has a direct 
interest in the prosperity of United Kingdom industry, without 
which the expanding consumption of Indian products here would 
be impossible. Indian politicians and writers in the past have 
been prone to ignore this redprocai character of the exchange of 
commodities between the two partners and to regard the dis¬ 
placement of imports by indigenous manufactures as a desirable 
end. This viewpoint probably originated in pre-war days when 
the balance of exchange in merchandise between the United 
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Kingdom and India was unfavourable to India to the extent of 
no less than 59 crores of rupees. Of recent years, however, 
imports and exports of goods have drawn together until in 
an'l again in 1933*34, was an exact balance at 

Rs. 45 and 4S crones nespeedvely. As Sir George Schuster once 
stated: 

If India products what ather countries used to jell to her, their purchajiag 
power for her exports will diminish intlcjj we can raise the general standard 
of living in India and provide aa increased maricet capable not only of 
absorbing the products of Indian industries, but alto of contuiuiag the use 
of imported commodities. 

The Difficult YE,\as 

In order to provide a general background to the comments 
which follow, it will be as well to review the course of events 
during the period of the world-wide economic slump, which has 
so seriously restricted the purchasing power of the Indian con¬ 
sumer. It appeared, in 1929, that the market was setding down 
to a post-war position of somewhat unstable equilibrium with 
United Kingdom imports into India on a greatly reduced scale. 
Then, towards the end of that year, India experienced the full 
force of the world-wide economic storm and found herself in the 
position of having large quantities of surplus exportable crops^ 
w’hicb could not be exported except at a heavy loss, owing to the 
low level of prices in all markets and general lack of demand. 
While prices of primary agricultural commodities slumped to an 
extent which left the cultivator little, if any, margin after paying 
his rent and other fixed charges, the price index of imported 
articles only fell to a relatively minor degree. 

The consumer was not able to secure any compensating 
advantage in the fall in prices of his requirements of such items 
as cotton piecegoods, hardware, metab, kerosene, and tobacco, 
etc. He therefore economised as far as possible—c.g,, by mend¬ 
ing hb torn dhod and allowing his youngest children to wear 
the minimum of dothing, or he conhned his purchases to the 
cheaper forms of country-made ardcics and substituted hand- 
loom or Indian mill goods for the hner Lancashire product and 
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—where imported goods only were available for his needs—he 
substituted the cheaper |apanese cloth, Continental metals and 
hardware and Ru^ian kerosene for the higher-priced goods of 
British origin. There is no doubt that the fall in the purchasing 
power of the Indian consumer as a result of the drop in the prices 
obtainable for his produce is the dominant factor that has affected 
the oS-take of United Kingdom goods during the past hve years. 
Until there is a world-wide revival in demand for India's staple 
exports we cannot expect any real recovery in the import trade. 

To add to the difficulties of the situation, the years 7930 and 
1931 w'ere years of unsettled political conditions, of which the 
principal manifestation in the commercial held was the boycott 
of foreign, and particularly British, goods. Apart from the 
damage inBtcted upon United Kingdom exporters by the cessa¬ 
tion of business, the indirect effects of the political campaign such 
as the closing of markets, general suspension of business acdvtty, 
dghmess of money and widespread lack of conhdenoe were 
prt^ably more lasting than any other. Moreover, a further fillip 
was given to the “ Swadeshi ” movement and the upcountry 
distributing organization for British goods was severely shaken. 
The United Kingdom percentage figure of India's imports fell in 
*93®*3* 43 to 37 reached the low-water mark of 35^ 

in 1931-32. 

The year 1931 witnessed two events which have had wide 
rcpercustiotis on the import trade. Firstly, the suspension by the 
United Kingdom of the gold standard and the linking of the 
rupee to sterling at the ratio of is. 6d. gave a temporary stimulus 
to India's exports to countries remaining on the gold standard, 
while the depreciation of the sterling and rupee exchange enabled 
United Kingdom exporters to quote rupee prices below those 
quoted by some of their keenest competitors, notably Germany 
and the United States, which were still on gold. These ad¬ 
vantages, however, were soon discounted by the depreciation of 
the gold dollar and by the adjustment of continental prices to 
meet the situation. Secondly, the Indian budget of February, 
1931, and the supplementary budget of September in the same 
year imposed surcharges on all import duties, which raised the 
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general level of revenue dudes Eo 25 per cent, and of dudes on 
luxuries to 50 per cent These emc^ency imposts have had a 
dual mBucnce. Not only have they tended still further to restrict 
imports, but they arc having a protective effect which was not 
intended and are stimulating local industries, many of which are 
economically unsuited to the country, but will strongly oppose the 
removal of the surcharges when the time comes for the Finance 
Member to redeem the pledge given that they shall be removed 
so soon as the financial situation permits. 

Viewed at the close of the fiscal year 1931-32 the position of our 
export trade with India was parlous indeed. As a result of the 
factors f have referred to, the United Kingdom percentage of 
India's imports had reached the low-water mark of 35'jj as con¬ 
trasted with an average figure of 49 for the years 1924-25 to 
i929'3o and the post-war peak figure of 61 in the abnormal year 
1900-21. The combined effects of the reduction in purchasing 
power due to the agricultural slump, which afiected all imports, 
and the political boycott aimed at United Kingdom goods, struck 
at the very heart of our trade position in the country. The great 
Lancashire cotton trade had been reduced from a pre-war figure 
of three thousand million yards and a I92S'29 pre-slump total of 
fourteen hundred and fifty-six million yards to a paltry three 
hundred and eighty-three million yards and appeared to be 
threatened W'ith extinction. Imports of British steel had fallen 
from 685 thousand tons to 140 thousand tons in the short space 
of five years due to reduced consumption of sheets, the curtail¬ 
ment of Government and industrial programmes and the in¬ 
creased competition from the Tata Iron and Steel Company and 
from Belgium. The valuable trade in machinery and plant and 
engineering supplies, while not being aficcted so much by the 
political movement, was severely restricted by financial stringency 
and consequent curtailment of Government expenditure on 
capital works such as railway construction and renewals, irriga^ 
tion projects and public works developments. All import trades 
W'erc being adversely afrected by the all-round surcharges in the 
rates of import duty, which stified such consuming power as 
remained and gave added stimulus to a host of minor Indian in- 
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dmtrics opcradDg on. an uneconomic sc^c, and to the Swadeshi 
movement. 

Tuwx OP THE Tide 

Happily, the year 1932 witnessed the first W'orkings of certain 
forces making for slow^ but gradual and sound improvement in 
our trade with India. These are: Firstly, the subsidence of 
political agitadon and racial feeling. Secondly, the remarkable 
staying power of the Indian consumer aided by the profits obtained 
from his hoarded reserves of gold, the shipments of which have 
enabled the intcrnadonal balance to be maintained, relieved dis¬ 
tress among the cultivators, and released a certain amount of 
purchasing pow'cr which has been expended in low-priced im¬ 
ported goods- Thirdly, the conclusion of the Ottawa Trade 
Agreement. This inauguradon of tariff preferences has not only 
conferred substandal advantages: on the export trades of the two 
signatories, but has created a definite and growing realization in 
India of the interdependence of the two economic partners and the 
value of membership of the British Commonwealth. 

t. The improvement in polidcal relations which followed the 
collapse of the boycott agitadon was partly due to the natural 
reaction of the traders of the country following a prolonged period 
of disturbance to their livelihood, which brought so many of them 
to the verge of ruin and accentuated the effects of the world-wide 
economic crisis. It was also, 1 think, largely attributable to the 
growing realization of the determinarion of His Majesty's 
Government to press on with such a measure of polidcal reform 
as would entirely transform the Indian polity. It was appreciated 
that the Reforms had to be taken seriously and that there must 
be a general mancEuvring for position, The relations between 
United Kingdom exporters and their business connections in India 
have always been most friendly. The political agitation, however, 
brought social persecution and gcncml embarrassment and drs- 
located every link in the chain of distribution from the importer at 
the port down to the village shopkeeper. As a result, many Indian 
distributors were forced out of business, while others found it 
more profitable to turn their energies to the sale of Continental 
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and Japanese goods. The genera) effect was a most serious 
weakening of our distribution organization, which had attained a 
tiigh level of cfficleiicy following decades of profitable trading. 

The reladons hetwreen our exporters and their clients in India 
are today as cordial as ever they were. Moreover, tire recent visits 
of the delegations from the United Kingdom Textile and Iron and 
Steel Industries and the conclusion of the Clare Lees-Mody Pact 
have, it is hoped, permanently established the policy of industrial 
co-operadon between the two countries. Such a policy is calcu¬ 
lated to have most far-reaching effects not only in the economic 
sphere, but also in the polidcal arena by removing the sources of 
economic rivalry and ill-feeling and by promoting a spirit of com¬ 
munity of interest between the two peoples. 

2. The exjwrt from India of roundly ^200 million of gold 
bullion since the gold standard was abandoned in September, 
1931, has saved the country from the worst effects of the economic 
crisis by enabling her to make good the great fall in the favourable 
balance of trade in merchandise and to meet her heavy external 
commitments witimut too severe a reduedon of imports. As Sir 
George Schuster once stated: *' India could not, with exports at 
their present les'cl, support the present volume of imports simul¬ 
taneously with meeting her external obligations unless they were 
supplemented by gold exports.’* The substitudon of barren gold 
and ornaments for tendcrabic currency has enabled the consumer, 
in spite of diminished purchasing power, to maintain the con¬ 
sumption of certain standard nccessidcs to a marked degree. 
There is no doid)t that the maintenance of many United Kingdom 
export items in the Indian bazaars has been due to this factor. 
The effect on our trade would have been greater sdll but for the 
fact that this reinforcement of purchasing power synchronized 
with a heavy influx of Japanese goods sold at prices with which 
we Were unable to compete, but which were within the reach of 
the bazaars. 

Ottawa 

3. The Ottaw'a Trade Agreement of 1932 undoubtedly in¬ 
augurated a new era of closer and more profitable trading relation¬ 
ships between the United Kingdom and India. Its first effect was 
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to put heart into thousands of loyal bazaar dealers, who had begun 
to lose faith in the compeddve power of British goods. For three 
years these traders had to face not only heavy material losses but 
also calumny, abuse, and social persecution. They arc now able 
to carry on their lawful avocations on a profitable basis and with 
a fiscal advantage vb-h^is their competitors w'ho deal in foreign 
goods. Apart, however, from the benefits accruing from the 
revival of confidence, a close analysis of the schedules shows that 
the preferences arc of considerable practical value. Although it 
was not possible at Ottawa to secure any concessions on machinery 
and railway materia], and although the cotton and steel trades are 
covered by differential rather than preferential duties, to which I 
will refer at a later stage, the Ottawa preferences apply in precisely 
those trades where foreign competition is most keen and where a 
stimulus is required. Thus, the lo per cent, preference covers, 
^ong others, such important items as chemicals, hardware, 
instruments, apparatus, and appliances; non-ferrous metals and 
alloys, cycles, paints, drugs, rubber manufactures, certain paper 
products, woollen goods, lubricating oils, and beer. Motorcars 
and cottimcrciai motor vehicles enjoy a preference of yi per cent. 

In attempting to arrive at even the most approximate estimate 
of the benefits conferred by the preferences, one is faced with the 
practical impossibility of isolating the effects of the preferences 
from the effects of other factors such as the course of the trade 
cycle, the depreciation of the Japanese exchange, vital changes in 
demand and supply of specific commodities, and so on. 1 would 
refer those who are interested in the subject to the most detailed 
and exhaustive reports on the working of the Ottawa Agreements, 
which have been specially compiled each year by the Director- 
General of Commercial Intelligence, India, for the information of 
Indian Legislature, These reports show that the value of the 
imj^rts into India from the United Kingdom of those articles 
which arc subject to preferential duties (excluding those items 
such as cotton and steel goods which are subject to differential 
dunes) rose from Rs. 13-27 crorts in 1933-33 to Rs. 14-91 crorcs in 
1933-34 to Rs. 16-90 crorcs in 1934-35-a total increase of 
Rs- 3-63 crorcs. It is significant that this improvement has been 
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in the miscellaneous trajjes and not in the staple itcnis of cotton 
textiles, iron and steel and machinery, with which I shall deal 
separately. 

The benehda] results of the preferential dudes would have been 
sdll more marked hut for the remarkable increase in arrivals from 
Japan at prices which made competition impossible. During the 
corresponding period, imports of the same items from other 
countries, not subject to preferential treatment, also rose from 
Rs- 33*5 to Rs, 25 crores—an advance of Rs. crorcs. There is 
no doubt that the preferences have enabled us to displace a con- 
sidcrablc volume of Condocntal and American trade and will be¬ 
come even more valuable when the general economic situadon 
improves and purchasing power recovers. 

Viewed from the standpoint of India's export trade, the Ottawa 
Agreement was concluded at a most opportune moment when the 
important Continental markets for her produce presented formid¬ 
able barriers in the form of exchange controls, import ejuotas, 
import licences, and enhanced customs dudes. By its terms she 
secured free entry into the greatest consuming market m the 
world—in fact, the only large open market which, at the present 
time, not only does not place obstacles or levy dudes on India s 
exports, but encourages the development of her trade and co¬ 
operates wholeheartedly with Indian exporters in the extension of 
it. The value of the exports from India which receive preferences 
in the United Kingdom rose from Rs. 2973 crorcs in 1932-33 to 
Rs. 36*^8 crorcs in 1933-34 and Rs. 3671 crorcs in 1934-35—an 
advance of approximately Rs. 7 crorcs or almost double the value 
of the increased trade accruing to the United Kingdom in India by 
a similar computation. The percentage share of the United King¬ 
dom In India’s export trade rose from 28 in t 93 *“ 3 ^ 3®*^ 

1933- 34 and 31-6 in 1934-35. According to the exceedingly caudous 
estimate of the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence in 

1934- 

Although after the Ottawa Trade Agreement the United Kingdom has 
improved her position in the Indian market, there is still a gowj deal of 
leeway for her to make up. On the other hand, she proved to be an in¬ 
creasingly importoot market for Indian goods. 
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I may here quote the general conclusions of the special com¬ 
mittee, which was appointed in 1934 by the Indian Legislative 
Assembly to report to that body on the working of the Ottawa 
preferences. These conclusions were subject to three minutes of 
dissent and were reached after a very critical examination of the 
available data by Indian politicians, who were certainly free from 
any bias in favour of the agreement. They may therefore be 
considered to be an exceedingly conservative estimate of the posi- 
tion. They are as follows: 


■ piefercncH on impartadoo 

wco the United Kingdom forim. at ti« sann: dine, [he nuMt important and 
ihc stable put d( out total expori trade. 

(^) The United Kingdom has proved a jttadicr market Tor both prefer- 

cntJal and non^rcfercntml commodidcs than have fortign cotmirics in 
geacral. 

(c) Sinee the bitiarion of the preforerdal scheme the general downward 
trend of the Umted kingdom's import bto India has b«n checked and an 
Upwu-cJ trend h now shown ^ 

fiweral tendency of the mutual trade between India and the 
Um,^ Kmgdom has been, of recent yean, mwarda an equality of exchangea 
whi^ has practiraily been atablisbed in the first year of the preference*. 

{e) pte majoniy of the preferences enjoyed by India b respect of her 
m^^portant export* have been of definite value to her export trade 
U) The preference given by India have similarly been of definite aaist- 
ante id dm United Ringdoni, and, where they have not led to an bercaaed 

■" > 1 * 

C^IVX ""TJ non.telf^erabg 

Colonic* have had hide effect on trade otdumgcs. * 

(A) The preference given by India have not adversely affected the Indian 
cDiiiuft^ Df tlic Tn-dim ncvcnii'es. 

bdLtey' PW^td detrimened ^ any Indian 

(r) On the whole the Trade Agreement ha* been for the mutual benefit of 
rhe coniractiBg panics. ' 


There we will love the Agreement. It seems to me that no 
useful purpose is served by any attempt to balance the otact 
advantages derived by either party to it. The Lancashire Indian 
Cotton Committee showed the true spirit when they stated 
that: ^ 


It would be a mistake for any part of the Empim ,0 pr«. the argument* 
about reciprocity to an extreme or to apply the policy from day to cUy with 
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too rigid 1 OKajure. If cadi partner ii to Lnfbc upon mca^iiring the ad¬ 
vantages cJtcharijgcd with another partner at the momdtE of cxchaDge^ and 
to refuse even lo allow what one may appear to be giving to exceed on a 
narrow stad^ttcal basis what the other is giving* the consequence wUl be 
that the minimum instead of the maxiiriuni beneht will be derived-^ The 
policy will only operate to the real benefit of the couniries concerned if there 
is both trust and tolerance us between the partners. 

Cotton 

I will now deni briefly with the three major groups of our 
exports to Indk—namdy, cotton textiles^ iron, and steel and 
machinery. In pre-war years these three great trades accounted 
for fully 65 per cent, of our total shipments. In 1933-34 
percentage figure had fallen to 43^ due to the mroads of Indian 
mill and Japanese competidoa in the case of textiles^ and the in- 
cr^sing output of Indian steel. The losses under these two heads 
have more than counterbalanced an encouraging advance in the 
percentage of machinery from 5*4 to 14-5, 

The stark facts in the case of the great Lancashire cotton trade 
with India are well knoivn. Lancashire shipments have fallen 
from a total of over 3,000 million yards in 1913-14 to 1,250 miUion 
yards in r928-a9 and 562 million yards in 1934-35- This remark¬ 
able fall has coincided with an advance in the case of the Indian 
mills from r,t64 million yards m 1913-14 to 1,893 yards 

in 192^29 and 37397 million yards in 1934^35- McanAvhile, 
arrivals from Japan, vrbich w^erc negligible in igi3-r4, had 
reached 357 million yards in [92i&-29, attained their peak at 579 
million yards in E932-33, and were 411 million yards in 1934-357 
being limited by the maximum quota of 400 million yards 
allowed by the protocol to the Indo-Japanese Treaty of 1934. 

The natural advantages enjoyed by the Indian mills when 
coupled with the use of modern plant and improved technique 
and management rendered a material dLspIaccmcnt of large 
sections of Lancashire’s trade almost inevitable. The process 
proceeded gradually until the advent of the w^orld economic crisis 
in 1929^ Since then, however, the contracted purchasing power 
of the people has caused a wholesale substitution of the cheaper 
indigenous cloths for the finer Lancashire product, die price of 
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which was cnh^ccd by the emergency increases of import duty, 
which now stands at 25 per cent, and affords 3 degree of protec¬ 
tion w'hich, Lancashire contends^ is excessive and bears heavily 
on the consumer. Lancashire faced the position with statesman¬ 
like courage and foresight and, in 1933, despatched a special dele¬ 
gation under the leadership of Sir William Clare Lees which 
resulted in die signature of the so<allcd Clare Lces-Mody Pact 
with the Indian millowncrs. The delegation, by their tact, 
friendliness, and savoir-jairc, created a most favourable impres¬ 
sion, not Only on the Indian millowncrs, but t>n everyone with 
whom they came m contact. For the first time die Lancashire 
case was presented, with studied moderation and fairness to the 
parties in the Indian indu^ry and to the Government 
of India, and there is no doubt that it made a deep and lasting 
impression. 

The Indian Tariff (Textile Protection) Amendment Act, 1934, 
provided that the duties on United Kingdom cotton piccegoods 
should remain in force during the continuance of the Lccs-Mody 
Pact, but the Government of India promised to remit them to the 
consideration of a special Tariff Board before the expiry of the 
fuct on December 31, 1935. This special Tariff Board is now 
sitting under the chairmanship of Sir Alexander Murray. A 
representative delegation from Lancashire is co-operating with it 
as fully as possible with the object of assisting the Board to arrive 
at the true measure of protection required by the Indian mills 
b^d on an equation of their fair selling prices with the prices 
of corresponding imported goods. Meanwhile, the duties on 
piccegoods from sources other than the United Kingdom were, 
with few exceptions, fixed at 50 per cent, ad valorem, Imporri 
from Japan were further limited, by the protocol attached to the 
Indo-Japanese Treaty of 1934, to a sllding-scalc quota based on 
Japan’s purchases of Indian raw cotton with a maximum of 400 
million yards. ^ 


Assuming that some reUef is obtained from the present crush¬ 
ing burden of import duties, the future of Lancashire trade with 
India depends almost entirely upon the purchasing power of the 
Indian consumer. Although Indian mUl competition is cutting 
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into the market m an ever-widening range of fabrics, the Indian 
mills cannot as yet provide the variety of quaiitics, designs, 
colours, and styles which consumers like to have if only they can 
afford to pay for them. During times of intense depression such 
as the past five years, the Indian consumer, through sheer lack of 
cash and frequently in spite of his own tastes, has been obliged 
to substitute the cheaper, coarser and often less attractive fabric 
made in India for the finer imported article which he had been 
accustomed to purchase. 

It is not too much to cstpect that, as the prices of primary com¬ 
modities rise, thereby releasing purchasing power, we shall see a 
broadening of the demand for Lancashire staples of the finer 
qualities and for fancy styles. It is doubtful w'hcther the trade 
will ever attain the volume of the pre-slump years (roundly 1,500 
million yards of United Kingdom cloth), but there is no doubt 
that the present volume of less than 600 millioa yards is abnor¬ 
mally low. Given a spell of economic prosperity in India, with 
settled political conditions and no attempt to penalize United 
Kingdom goods by prohibitive import duties, we may easily see 
a materia] advance in Lancashire’s trade without affecting the 
Indian mill output in the slightest In normal rimes there should 
be room for both suppliers to the great advantage of the con¬ 
sumer. 


Ikon and Steel 

We will now turn to iron and steel. During the last pre- 
depression year of 1928-29 India imported 1,170,000 tons of iron 
and steel, of which the United Kingdom supplied 650,000 tons, 
or 55^ per cent. In 1933-34 imports had contracted to 329,000 
tons, of which the United Kingdom supplied 166,000 tons, or 
50J per cent. Apart from the severe contraction in demand due 
to the curtailment of capital works and to the fall in the consump¬ 
tion of galvanized sheets attributable to the depresrion in the jute 
districts, the principal reason for the decline in imports is the 
rapidly mounting production of the Tata Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany. In 1934*35 this company produced 604,000 tons of saleable 
steel, including 263,000 tons of bars and structural material and 
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tons of sheets—in other words, fully 75 per ccxiL of the 
available market for steel. 

The prospects for United Kingdom steel exporters in 1933 
seemed hopeless, but in steel, as in cotton, an cnligblcned policy 
of cooperation on the part of the United Kingdom industry has 
already borne fruit. Early in 1934 ^ small but representative 
delegation of the United Kingdom industry, led by Mr. L F. L. 
Elliott, gave evidence before the Indian Tariff Board and cstah- 
lished cordial relations with the Indian steel producers, the 
principal local engineering firms and the Government of India. 
After fully recognizing that the Indian industry should first be 
assured of its full output under reasonable conditions, the delega¬ 
tion sought to secure three main objectives. These were 1 

(i) The fm entry, wfinever possible, of EHiwIi steel, failing which low 
revefnH? duties onlj'; 

(3) Adequate di^erential margins between the duties imposed oti British 
2Dd nau-Briiish vtcd; and 

(3) Pit)vision for the prompt ImposidDD of offsetting duties should price* 
of foreign stiecl Fall beloiv antJdpatcd levels. 

All three objectives were attained in the Iron and Steel Dudes 
Act of 193^, The Act provided for duties on United Kingdom 
steel which^xcept in the case of bar and rod, black sheets and 
tinplaccs-^lo not exceed the moderate level of 10 per cent, ad 
t^aloTcm. Moreover, considerably increased differential dudes 
were imposed on imports of non-6ridsh steel in order to equate 
foreign prices to the fair selling prices of the Indian industry. A 
clause providing for the prompt imposition of oHsetting duties 
was also added. It is estimated that, when demand revives, a 
considerable portion of the trade foimcrly supplied by the Conti¬ 
nent will be diverted to works in the United Kingdom, This 
movement has, m fact, already begun. In return, His Majesty's 
^vernment promised that, so long as these favourable rates of 
duty obtained. Indian pig-iron should retain the right of free entry 
into the United Kingdom market. The value of this concession 
wdl be app,™,<d when it i, ralized th« ta 1934-35 tb= U»i.«l 
Kingdom purchased 110,000 tons from India or nearly 88 per cent 
of her total imports of pig-iron during the year. 
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The funirr for BritUh steel in India will largely depend upon a 
general revival of consumption. When trade ts brisk the market 
has shown itself to be capable of absorbing from 500^000 to 
750,000 tons over and above the capacity of the Indian steel in¬ 
dustry as at present organized. The reduction of dudes should 
prove to be a valuable stimulus to consumption. It is to be hoped 
that, on the Jtrm foundations which have now been laid, the 
leaders of the British and Indian industries may be able to guide 
the dcvelopmcait of the Indian market in their mutual interests in 
a spirit of cooperation rather than of competition. They will thus 
secure to the Indian consumer the most efficient service at the 
minimum economic price, thereby increasing the iron and steel 
consumption of India, expediting the construction of her essential 
capital projects, and contributing substantially to the economic 
welfare of the two countries. 

MACHlh'XRV AND MiIXWOKX 

I come to the great and growing trade in machinery and mill- 
W'ork which now ranks second only to cotton texules among 
India's imports and fortunately presents much greater scope for 
expansion. In 1929-30 total imports were valued at over Rs, 18 
crorcs, of which the United Kingdom accounted for 75 per cent. 
Owing partly to the financial stringency and consequent curtail¬ 
ment of Government expenditure on capital account and partly to 
the depressed stale of many Indian industries, imports fell to 
Rs. 10J crorcs in 1932-33, of which we supplied 7^ per cent. This 
was the low-water mark. Since then, the Central and Provincial 
Governments and also Public Utility undertakings have shown a 
disposition to take advantage of low interest rates and favourable 
machinery prices, in order to press on with the more urgent capital 
schemes which had been held up. Similarly, Indian industries, 
under the cover of protective and high revenue duties, arc show¬ 
ing confidence in the future and arc laying down new plant, while 
the gold and base metal mining industries arc enjoying a period 
of great activity. In 1934-35 imports totalled Rs. 12^ crorcs, of 
which the United Kingdom supplied 72 per cent., and the figures 
for the current year are better stiU. 
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The first stiinulus was provided by the rapid etpansioti of 
Indian sugar factories^ which, during the past ^ years have pro¬ 
vided orders for sugar machinery alone of over ^5,000,000 sterling. 
It is encouraging to note that United Kingdom makers have ob¬ 
tained 60 per cent, of this trade and the plant supplied has, in most 
cases, given much grater efficiency than was guaranteed and has 
earned good profits for the Indian mills. Recent material in¬ 
creases in the imports of prime movers such as steam and oil 
engines are a sure index of reviving mdustrial aedviry. Similarly, 
improved shipments of electrical machinery of all kinds reflect 
important extensions of Power Undertakings and the development 
of new projects. Comped don from Germany during the past few 
years has become increasingly acute on account of the abnormally 
low prices offered under Government sdmulus, with the object 
of securing foreign exchange. The position in India of the United 
Kingdom manufacturing engineer is an inherently sound one, as it 
is based upon the suitability to Indian conditions of his detign and 
the general excellence, finish, and workmanship of the producL 
To these factors should be added the excellent service which is 
given, year in year out, by his branches and technical agents in the 
country. It is precisely in times of stress such as the present that 
the firm with an efficient organization on the spot secures such 
reduced trade as may be offering. It is to be hoped that those few 
remaining firms of importance, who are not yet adequately repre¬ 
sented in India, will take prompt steps to remedy this defect in 
their organization. 

Other Trades 

It is not possible to deal in detail with the countless other items 
which make up the balance of our exports to India. The rapid 
extension of transport and road facilities has given a fillip m 
demand for motor-cars, buses and lorries, which is being met to an 
increasing extent by United Kingdom vehicles. The local dis¬ 
tributing organizations of the leading British suppliers have 
recently been further consolidated, and there is now an encourajr- 
ing desire on the part of local firms of motor agents to hold a 
good United Kingdom agency, which proves that ‘the business is a 
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lucrative one to the distributor. Hie 7I per cent, preference is a 
valuable help, I would here like to stress the fact that the Indian 
market is potentially one of the most important in the Emjnre 
and will amply repay all the attendon and care that can be given 
to it. United Kingdom shipments last year were valued at over 
^1,000,000 and, if the rubber tyre trade is added, reached a total 
of j^2,ooo/xx). The total imports of pedal cydes last year were 
valued at ^^750,000, of which this country secured no less than 
71 per cent.; and our relative share is further improving during 
the present year at the expense of Japan. The fact that a sound, 
durable machine can be manufactured in the Midlands and sold 
c.i.f. Indian ports at less than is a striking demonstradon of 
the competidve power of British industry. The reputadon of the 
United Kingdom product for long life, durability and value for 
money is sufficient to enable it to meet even Japanese compeddon. 
This factor should operate even more powerfully in our favour 
when purchasing power recovers. 

A striking example of the resilience of Indian industries is the 
maintenance of the imports of chemicals, which constitute the 
raw materials of so many basic industries. The average imports 
during the three pre-slump years 1926-27 to 1929-30 were valued 
at Rs. 264 lakhs, the Bridsh share being 57 per cent. In 1934-35 
imports had actually risen to R$. 292 lakhs and the British propor¬ 
tion was practically the same at 56 per cent., notwithstanding 
severe compeddon from Japan at phenomenally low prices. The 
success of the great British chemical organization in maintaining 
its position has been mainly due to the efficiency of its far-flung 
distributing network throughout the country and the bold and 
far-sighted policy which infuses this organization and enables it to 
deal promptly with each development as it arises. The Ottawa 
preference of 10 per cent, has also been a contributive factor. 

It is precisely in the miscellaneous trades that the to per cent, 
preferential duty has been most valuable in enabling us m main¬ 
tain and even improve our position in such difbcult years. Thus 
in the omnibus item of provisions the United Kingdom percentage 
has arisen from 43 in [932-33 to 52 in 1934-35- hardware the 
British share rose in the same period from 29 to 32; in instruments 
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and apparatus of all kinds from 50 to 52; in paints and colours 
from 63 to 68; in wrought copper from 25 to 44; brass from 31 to 
37! aJutmniuni from 43 to 45! while in the ease of beer we main- 
talnnl our percentage of 63 in spite of a reduction in the total 
trade. As J have already stated, the bcnehciat results of the 
Ottawa preferences would have been even more arresting but for 
the influx of Japanese goods which, although not always com.' 
parable in quality^ were sold at prices within the compass of the 
restricted purchasing power of the people. 

Futore PossiBruirres 

And now what of the future, and how can we make good the 
incyitabic reduction in expom such as cotton textiles and steel, 
which have hitherto been the mainstays of our Indian trade? The 
answer, T think, U to be found in the rapid development of India 
herself, which is already resulting in a remarkable diversification 
of her economic requirements. I have already referred to the 
ncsiUencc shown in such items as machinery, chemicals, and 
transport vehicles. To these one might add the astonishing 
growth 0/ recent demand for electrical appliances of all kinds, cinc- 
^tograph hi ms, wireless and broadcasting equipment, telephone 
installations, refrigerating and air-conditioning plants, and 
specializnl equipment required for a rapidly growing industrial 
community, Many members present, who have not been in India 
during the past ten years, would be astounded at the response 
shown by the Indian people to the provision of improved modern 
facilities. The recent extensions of the telephone network through¬ 
out the country have been remarkable and, moreover, have been 

found to provide an almost immediate return on the capital 
invested. 

The senior Indian business man in the towns today travels by 
car as wed as by rail, has his correspondence typed, uses the tele¬ 
phone, nor only for long-distance cads to Indian centres but also 
to ^c United Kingdom and other foreign countries. He does not 
hesitate to travel by air, he probably owns a wireless set, and almost 
invariably makes full use of electrical appliances such as modem 
lights, fans, and domestic refrigerators. His family regularly 
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attend the ancma and, in many eases, also dhve their 
own cars. The demand for imported foodstu0s and beverages, 
which, until recently, were regarded as luxuries, is increasing 
rapidly. On ail sides one sees, as in this country, a changed out¬ 
look towards commodities formerly regarded as luxuries, but 
which arc now considered to be occcssiti^ for the enjoyment of a 
full life. 

Even the conservative cultivator is bring shaken out of his 
“ pathetic contentment" by the extensions of motor transport, the 
minisQ'adons of paternal agricultural departments and the avail¬ 
ability of chemical fertilizers. Recent developments of village 
broadcasting in the North-West Frontier Province, the Punjab, 
Madias and elsewhere are calculated to widen bis outlook and 
bring him in closer touch with the world. In the industrial held, 
Indian manufacturers demand the latest and most efficient pro¬ 
cesses and types of plant and equipment that the world can offer 
and must upon expert advice, erection facilities, and continuous 
service after erection. In brief, Indi a is rapidly being d raw n i nto the 
world economic system and our exporters must recognize that fact. 

Happily, most of the classes of imports affected by these develop¬ 
ments arc those in which British manufacturers already hold a 
large share and are keeping abreast of market requirements. It is 
most encouraging to note that in the newer highly technical in¬ 
dustries, United Kingdom manufacturers arc successfully meeting 
forrign competition and arc reinforcing their efforts by adequate 
sales, technical and service organizations on the spot Fortunately, 
too, these classes of Imports, which arc capable of such great 
expansion, can be developed without competing with India's own 
natural industrial development. The friendly co-operation of 
British manufaemring organizations, with their technical experi¬ 
ence and knowledge of world-wide conditions, and Indian industri¬ 
alists, with thrir knowledge of local conditions, should be most 
valuable in research work with the object of stimulating the con¬ 
sumption of their products by creating fresh outlets and uses for 
them and by joint effort to develop backward sections of the 
market and by promoting entirely new consumptive demand. / 
am coBtfinced that we must teif more and more in future on the 
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supply oj eapitai products and technical equipment to India, thus 
aiding her oton development with oar expenenee and technique. 

As regards the simpler forms of consumers’ goods, it would 
appear that our industrialists must look to the combined efiects 
of preferential duties and industrial co-operation to enable them 
to secure, at the expense of other overseas competitors, a greater 
share of a limited market. The bcnciits of the preferential 
dudes may be expected to increase as purchasing power revives. 
The advantages to be derived from complementary agreements 
between industries in India and the United Kingdom, operating 
within the framework of the Indian tariff, should be equally 
marked. Such industrial co-operadon would not only regulate 
and improve Indian market conditions for both parties, without 
detriment to the consumer, but would ensure that the United 
Kingdom industry concerned would enjoy an increased share of 
the market's requirements surplus to Indian produedon. 

Such fiscal advantages as have been secured by the joint efforts 
of the two Governments at Ottawa and subsequently must, how¬ 
ever, be followed up by energetic action on the part of United 
Kingdom and Indian manufacturers and merchants. During the 
past eighteen years I have consistently urged upon our exporters 
here the imperadve need for the establishment in India of as 
efficient and widespread technical, publicity, sales, and service 
□rganizadons as they would employ in any other developed 
market. It is gradfy'mg to note that great progress has been made 
in this direction, the tempo having been largely expedited by the 
necessity of complying with the Government of India's rupee 
tender system. The need for Indian registered companies and 
the value of increasingly associating Indians with our distributing 
organizations arc now widely recognized and acted upon. These 
organizations, specially designed to meet the peculiar needs of the 
market and the susceptibilities of the Indian temperament, have 
resulted in a considerable drain on the resources of many firms 
during the past years of depression. They should, however, be 
an invaluable asset in the future in enabling us to take prompt 
and full advantage of that general improvement in the market 
which cannot be much longer delayed. 
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Politics and Tr.uje 

In conclusion, I touch very briefly on the political outlook and 
its probable reactions on our trade. For years our ccononuc rcla^ 
tions with India have been handicapped by political and racial 
feeling, which invaded even purely business relations and 
prevented issues fraught with great material advantage to both 
sides from being considered on their purely economic merits. The 
immin ence of the Reforms scheme and the foundations of 
Imperial economic oo<ipcration laid at Ottawa have brought about 
a most marked improvement in the last two years. It seems 
practically certain that all Indian political parties will endeavour 
to take full advantage of the new Government of India Act, and 
that their activities in future will be so largely occupied with their 
own political problems that their relations with this country will 
gradually tend towards a basis of co-operation towards the 
common goal—^namely, the progress and welfare of India as a 
whole. 

I am one of those who look forward with conBdence to a 
rapprochement between the traders of the two countries as self- 
government becomes an established fact and all sources of political 
conflict arc removed. Moreover, there is throughout India a 
growing consciousness of the solid economic advantages which are 
accruing from the Ottawa policy of Empire agreements on the 
basis of mutual advantage. Indians of all shades of political 
thought arc realizing the benefits—particularly in a world which 
is erecting every possible barrier to the free exchange of trade—to 
be derived from free access to the one large unrestricted con¬ 
sumers' market in the United Kingdom, i have little doubt that 
the reformed Indian Governments, both in the provinces and at 
the centre, will be only too ready to take their place in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations and thereby strengthen the bonds of 
mutual interest between the two peoples. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A uiEllNC of the Association was held at the Caaton Hall, Westminster, 

S.W. I, on Thtirstiajf, January 16, 19316, when a paper entitled Our Export 
Trade with India; Recent Developments and Opportunities" was read by 
Sir Thomas Ainscough^ cijtrE, (H-M, Senior Trade Comnuss toner in India 
and Ceylon). Captain Euan Wallaecj (Parliamentary Secretary, Depart¬ 
ment of Overseas Tradc),^ was in the Cbairt and the following ladies and 
gendeiTierir amongst others^ wttc present: 

Sir A till C. Cliaits^jee^ k.c.s.l. Sir Reginald Glancy, 

E.c.t.1.^ Sir Hubert Cart^ Sir Charles Armstrong, Sir Alfred 

Chatter ton, c.t.£.. Sir Hugh McPherson, E.c.i.E., cj.i.. Sir William Barton^ 

E.c.LE., cLs.t.^ Sir Harry Lindsay, e.g.ke.* o.s.e,^ Mr. J. R. Martin^ cu e., ^ 

Mr. C. A. Kincaid, c.v.o^ Mr. V. H> Boalth, c.i.t., Mr. G* B. D. Head, 

Mr. Edgeoimbe, Mr. W. Stenhousc Lamb, Mr. J. G+ Nicholson, Mr. L F. h. 

Elliot, Mr. C- B. Chartres^ Mr. John de La Valettc, Mr. F. |, P. Richter,^ 

Mr. A. E. Rushworch, Mr. E. Batchelor, Mr. Keelcn, Mr. L J. Nobo, 

Mrs. and Miss Berry^ Mr. P, Mehta, Dr. Sambidananda Das, Mr. R. L ai , 

Mr, Y, N, Suktbankar, Mr, R. W. Brock, Mrs, Dewar, Miss Gunter, Mr. 

W, F. [. Frank, Dr. B. K. Wadia, Mr. Leonard Matters^ Miss F. M. Gieeij 
Mr. J. W, Golshy, Mr. M. K. Ganguh, Mr. Lionel Morris, Mr. G. I Elhs, 

Mtp Gf F+ Braddockj Mr. Syed M. Sayedidla^ Miss Edmonstooe, Miss Emily 
Coleman, Mr. Harris, and Mr. F. Hf Brown, c.r.E.^ Hon. Secretary. 

The CHAiRuaN t I am very pleased to have been invijed ^ take the Chair at 
a meeting of the East India Association^ and 1 am deeply sensible that in a 
gathering like this 1 am a layman amongst a lot of experu. I do not sup¬ 
pose dim in die ordinary way one would be mclined to cake on a job of this 
kind if it Were not that, like all pK>litieians of thirteen years standing, I have 
fairly hardy and ihick-skinned and am quite used to finding myself 
in this sort of situation. But feeling my position as 1 do, 1 am here merely 4 

^ Chairman to kirn rather than to lay down the Law. and certainly not to 
mihet my opinions on you. 

It would be almn^st an impertineocc for anybody to try and introduce Sir 
Thomas Ainseough to a gathering of this kind. He has been our Senior 
Trade (^nunUiiQncr in India for a greater number of years perhaps than he 
would like to lemcmber. In listening to his paper this afternoon, wc can all 
be quite confident that wc are lismaing m an expert, and, if 1 may put it in 
more colloquial tHms, we arc getting the dope straight from the horse's 
mouch^ 

(The paper was then read.) 

The CHAiBtAN: Wc have listened to a profoundly inKresting address 
and, if I may lenture to say so, one which will well repay a great deal mor^ 
careful and detailed study than it is pwsihle fur us, even those who know 
ihc subject welj* to give 3 ^ it is dcEvtfed. 
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I am vcrjr mudi iinpiKScd hy tbe tonf of reaioEicd npn miim whieib Sir 
Thomas has adopird. 1 am ptrfcciJy etmin that he ii not the Idod of man, 
nor does he occupy the kind of posmou which would cfimuragc bun to 
make any istatetnciiEs or to ad^nocate any views of which be was not pro^ 
foundly convinced. 

If 1 may pick out just one thing from his very intcrcstiog paper, 1 think 
1 would choose the bit where be said that wc must realise that India is heing 
drawn more and more ineo the wo^ld oconomic sysiem, aud that our 
exporters have probably got to lurn ihclr eyes away to a certain extent from 
supplying the simpler consumers' goods and to coucentrate on supplying 
capital goods which will enable India herself in an ever-increasing degree to 
bcrcase and improve her standard of living- 

We are forttinatc in having here several disduguished people who can 
speak from Erst^hand knowlodgei and I propose in the first instimcr to ask 
Mr. L F. L. Elliot if be will be good enough to address us. He has been 
referred lo already hy Sir Thomas in his address as the leader of the steel 
ddegadon which visiEied India in !gj4. 

Mr. L F, L. Elliot (British Iron and Sted PcdeiatiDD): Sir Thomas 
Alnscough's address follnws the cauisc to which we in industry have been 
accustomed in his animal reports. He covers a very wide field in an 
extremely interesdogj extremely lucid and most encouraging way* 

1 have had the pleasure of being associated widi Sir Thomas^ so far as the 
iron and steel industry is eoucerned^ for a good many years in our relations 
with India, and theie have been times, I admit, when one has felt a little 
bit pessimistic. Sir 'Hiamas has never descended to pessimism^ and he has 
been right, because today^ as he has told you in his address, the picture has 
changed^ and changed in a very inxeresiiug way. This country naturally, 
before a steel industry was. developed in India, rdied upon the Indian market 
for a very large export of iron and sted goods of all sorts, and naturally iron 
and steel manufacturers here viewed with some dismay the establishment of 
an industry which, starting from difficult beginnings^ has grown into a 
nugiuEcent and a thoroughly ecauonilc unit 

Today we can look at that picture from a very different point of view, and 
we draw further encouragement from a point which Sir Thomas has 
emphasized in his address^ that wc must look to the development of the 
standard of living in India and the development of demand for an increasing 
variety of goods in which, we hope, iron and steel will play a prominent prt 
for the future to make good what wc have lost in the past, and chat in tmr 
own interest—and wc are very largely governed by self-interest, all of us, 
naturally—we can hope to achieve sonrteLhing very mudi better by co¬ 
operating with our friends in India. 

Wc have tried to carry that policy out, and I thinL both from the point af 
view of India and from our own point of view it has been very suceessful, 
and wc hope k will hring us further success. There is very lirde I have to 
say because Sir Thomas has dealt with the pictiire so very clearly. But there 
is one thing whidi has been causing tis tome anxiety for a good many 
months hark. 
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Tlwfc have been all wits of chan^ in world economic syitems of laiter 
years, but we have fomid in various paits of the world a new lorm of actfvitf 
from one of QUI ContirKiiial competitors which it been extraordloariliy 
dJ^iailt to fathom, and that is a devdopment of what k known as the barbr 
trade on the part of Germany. I am not aufiideELtiy well inrormed to know 
to what extent that has been developed in India^ but 1 know that It has been 
developed to some extent I should just like to darrate what has been my 
personal experience in another part of d\c world, where Gennany has 
developed a system of barter trade probably in advance of any other countiyi 
and that is Brazil. 

I had occasion to visit Brazil this autumn. It was a curious posidam 
Gennany, by means of an irtiEdal marki which is known as a compcDsatioii 
mark, was able to sell ber mnulactums lo Brazil at an aitracdve pricct a 
lower price than any other country. At the same dme, by the ardfidal 
valuation of the compensation mark, Germany was able to buy BraziUan 
produce at higher prices than any other country was able to offer- This was 
a very curious pbciiomenon. It appeared that the German manulacturcr was 
being subsidized in some indirect way in regard to bis exports to Brazd, and 
the German Lmportier of raw materbls was equally being subsidized to buy 
Brazilian produce. It did not look a very sound business proposittonr The 
German Government presumably were losing both ways, and one wondeted 
where it was going to end, 

1 disemered the answer to this in Brazil, and the answer was a very inter- 
esdng one. By manipuladon of the exchange machinery, a petition was 
created, and Brazil suddenly woke up to this posidoo: that Germany had 
bought Brazilian produce in excess of the value of what she had sold to 
Brazil to the turw of soinething like seven million pounds sEnrling. Brazil 
found that by manipuJadon of the machinery the credit balance in Germany 
was blocked, and she could only take it out by buying more and more 
German manufactures, coal, and so on. That balance is being slowly 
bquidated today^ but naturally the German exporter is getting good prices 
for the products he against that balance. So in the later suges Germany 
is coming out very nicely. By the dme the whole thing is lic^uidatecl^ I sup¬ 
pose our German friends hope that memories will be short and Brazil will 
have forgotten her resentment when she woke up to ibe facts of the 
position. 

1 hope nodung like that is going to be allowed to go on in India. Sir 
THonm probably knows more about this subject than he told you already, 
and will be watching that point in all our mtercEts. 

Mr. J. G- Nicholson {Imperial Ghemkal lndnsm«): I have listooed with 
great interest to the very Mt discourae, and thank Sir Thomas for his dear 
statement on the Indian pcaiuou. The part of his address to which I will 
coflfinc my remarks h that icfcning 10 distributing orgaaizatfons, and in 
particular their value in mainiainijig domical and fertilizer sales. No doubt 
you will have noticed that Sir ThnmasV remaiks on thoc subjects followed 
after his discussion on the major groups of czports^iz,, eotion mcil« [ran 
and scccl and machinctyi. 
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1 fully cmkifK all he has uid rej^rdiu^ die iinportaiicc mf coroprehefLd^e 
and detailed selling. Experience has shown dme and a;^in thac a system of 
sales olEces and depocs in close touch with wholewk, retail and coostiuiing 
Lntercsia is of die utmost importarLce. Unless the jtoods are immcdLaidy 
available to the small user after they have been Instructed and are saddled 
that results can be obtained from their U5c^ the Opportunity of proving dieir 
value is delayed- A network oE supply depots, m which are attachod 
technical experts to carry out local propaganda^ forms a basis for improving 
the standard of living throughout India. It enables the British manuFacturer 
to assess accurately die needs of the community both as regards type of goods 
and price; it esUbUshes a personal goodwill with buyers, and it affords an 
instrument by which the manuFacturer is enabled to anticipate and to foster 
future trends of demand. 

During the past ten years the consumption of chemical ferdlbcus in India 
has shown a large and steady incrcasCt all the more remarkable because of 
the unprecedented level to which commcdicy prices fell during that period. 
There can be no doubt that this progress would not have been achieved but 
for the intenri%e educational and propaganda work which has been carried 
out, partly by Government officers, but also by fernllier distribudng 
organizations working in the closest and most cordial co-operadon with these 
Government agricultural departments. 

The fertilizer business has now been firmly established to the mutual 
benefit both of the Indian cultivator and of the cximmcrcial inlercsts which 
have fostered it, and shows every prospect of expansion. There however, 
a great danger that this position tnay be upset by the indiscriminate dumping 
nf fcrplizers of poor or unsuitable qualities from sources which have played 
no part in establishing their nse in India- Such aeden is liable to Fcwtcr the 
uneconomic and inappropri^^tc use of fertilizers with itsultant dissatisfacdnci 
and dbeouragement on the part of culfivamrs. It b also liable to weaken and 
undermine the distributing organizations which have pbyed so large a part 
in educating Indian agriculture to the proper use of fcnilLzcn, and the 
question of importing cheap and sometimes poor quality substitutes is one 
which should not be overlooked by the authorities^ 

Another possible and perhaps more rtuiote danger is the crecrion in India^ 
bchmd some form of protection, of local factories cstablLshed without due 
regard to efficiency or to the economic requirements of the territory. The 
British manufacturing and commercial interests have already Indicated their 
willingness» and indeed their desire, to manufacture locally as soon as they 
believe that thu would serve the best interests of the Indian market, hut it is 
of the utmost importaooc for the future that such undertakings shall be 
properly planned; otherwise they constitute a permanent and unnecessary 
burden on the Indians themselves. 

Not only have the interests concerned stated their intendon of taking 
action in local production^ but they liave also made it known that they will 
welcome a very large share of participation fay Indian capital in such enter¬ 
prises. Coupling this with the importance to the Indian cultivaior of 
economic lourees of supply of suitable fertilizers, there should be ncp grauivds 
for local prejudice, and I would ask the Government authoi'ities to examine 
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the po^itioD and to decide what stiepf they can take to safeguard the present 
position of these who have developed, die demand Ln India through dis¬ 
tributing agencies^ and to asist them when the time is ripe not onEy to 
co-opemte with Indian mteresti in ihe establuhinctit oE 2 lound local 
industry^ but also to prevem the dumping of DDn-Empire products. 

Mr, C. B* CHAhThEs: The two speakers who have already dealt with 
this extremely Inteiiesting and valuable paper which we have had rfttd to us 
this afternoon addressed m from the angle of Eridsh eapners. 

I spent all my business activities In India for a p^rriod of twenty years 
looking at the subject from the opptisite point of view, from the point of 
view of the manufacturer in India. I was a paruier in a firm of tnanagbg 
agents, whose duty it was ip look after the interests of the shareholders of 
jcveral companies^ the vast majority of the shareholders being Indians. 
The companies were all registered in India with rupee capiial, kj that our 
business outlook was encirdy Indian. 

I well remember Sir Thomas first arriving in Calcutta as the Trade Cam- 
mtssloncr for Great Britain. We struggling manufacturers in India, trying 
to develop engineering works without the assistance then of any lariE, 
looked on him somewhat askanoe, thinking he was coming out to put 
another spoke in our wheel. However, it was not very long before 1 dis- 
covered that he had the breadth of view and the Vision to see that 
must inoeasc her faexorics^ but that the more we manufactured in India, so 
WT developed new lines and gave ondeu for other branches of manufac^e 
which Britain could export Bo us out there. 

We found that every new line we took up required new machinery. 
That machinfiry could not make in India, and Sir Thomas was very 
helpful indeed in putting the right people in touch with us, or ns in loudi 
with the right people about an exchange of business. I think the Britlsb 
eiponer and the Indian merchants owe a debt of gratitude to Sir Thomas 
Amscough for the extremely hard work he has put in over a long series of 

years, eopmg with very great difficulties which ht has rather glossed over in 
the paper. 

He has now seen the crowning result of his work in the first reciprocal 
working arrangement between British and Indian manufacturers in the 
Clare Lees agreement, which I am certain will form the loreninncr of other 
agreemenu of a similar nature among other branches of industry of the two 
countries w their great mutual benefiL From my limiied knowledge of the 
subject I am no less optimistic ihari Sir Thomas in thinking that the trade 
between England and India, and between India and England, will continue 
to develop under the new Constituiiod. I am certain that ai long as Sir 
Thomas holds his present position we shall sec improvemerit from year to 
year^ ^ 

Mr, J. [. Noun; I haw only one or two remarkj to make upon an issue 
which Sit Thomas raised, ami that u with resard to the development in 
India of Kn,kc. technical and publicity organictions. 1 speak 
londpoint ol OIK CMUiecicd with the Press. The duty of the British im 
potters who are connened with Indian trade is to advertise In the paper* 
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ift IndiA. I know cases have occurred where cstponers here have been 
apprOi^hed by certaui papers and periodicals published here who have lold 
them^ ** Wc are the only papers co advertise in. Don't trouble about the 
local popers. Our papers go to the best people tn India.^' That is entirely 
a wrong attitude to take up. Papers and pcriodlcaU which go in small 
Dumhers to dubs in India arc not going lo bring goods before the consumers- 
That can only ht done by the papers they read every day- I endorse every¬ 
thing Sir Thomas has said with regard to adverdsmg, so that people should 
have the goods brought before them ia the best and most direct way 
possible, and 1 make no ditfcrcncc between the British-owned and Indian- 
owned papers in this macicfi 

Sir Thomas AtE^soouoK: I would like to thank all the speakers for the 
very generous way they have commented upon my paper- It has been a 
particularly great personal pleasure to me to have such old friends here to- 
night as Mr. Elliot, with whom I worked so doscly and so picasandy in the 
negotiations preceding the Steel Bill last year * and Mr. NichoUont who has 
always been a great help and encouragement in the efforts I have made for 
yearSp in /ace of groat cridcism from certain mtencsted pardeSt with the 
ot^cGt of securing adequate distributing orgaoiaatlons for British goods in 
the Indian market. I am aXraid that I was regarded as almost a fanatic 
on this question^, which I have always regarded as being of such paramount 
importance. It has always been a groat source of encouragement and help 
to realize that I had the sympathy and support of one like Mr* Nicholsooj 
who, 1 will say thin^ practises what he preaches* The organization of 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., not only in India, hut in other parts of 
the world, is a model to many manufacturofs of the w-ay goods should be 
distributed* 

It has also been a very groat pleasure to have Mr* Chartres with us tonigbq 
and to have a point of view from the angle of the managing agency firm in 
India. He made a very generous reference to w^hai slight efforts I have been 
able to make in India during the past few years* I would like to Hke this 
opportunity of thanking him personally for the help and enconragemfeiic he 
gave me in those first five or ten years of my bfe in the country^ when^ aj he 
indieated to youi things were not always easy, and I was on many occasions 
made co fed that 1 was looked upon as being the dcviFi advocate* Howeverp 
thanks to die support of many leaders of business in India, that difficult 
period was lived down, and one of the pleasantest recollections I shall always 
retain oF my sojourn iu the country is that of the coundess business friend¬ 
ships 1 have made and the support I have received from ihe business com¬ 
munity in India, whether European or leidian. 

Mr. Elliot raised a most interesting point on the suL^ect of barter trade 
between Germany and Brazil, and be enquired whether there had been any 
signs of such devTlopinctitB in India. T may say that there have been one or 
two attempts in the last year or so to Introduce such a system. We have had 
one or two most influential ddegadons from Germany of financiers holding 
very high positions in the German hanking world, who have endeavoured to 
impress not only upon peexiuce firms in Indian hut aUo upon the Govern^ 
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ineni of India the dcnrability of increastn^ ihe capons of Indian prodtin-^an 
aim which everyone has in mind—by special attangements for rcEurn ton- 
tract! for German niachincry and otbv products. 

They have been mci with every courtesy by the Government of India, who 
have lost no opportuniqr of impressing on them that, actording to the stores 
rules now in force, any coiintry in the world can compete on equal terms 
for India's great rcquircmenis of railway material and ocher stores; that 
there is no preference for any overseas supplies of Governmem strifes; and 
thai, crthcT tfaingi bcicg cqml, zhe lowcsc tciidcrer secures the CDcitract, 

Further than this, so far as I am aware, the Governmeot of India were not 
prepared to go^ and J should doubt^al though I am not in their confidence 
with regard to this subject-wheiher then: would be any opporttinity tn 
India of developments such as have taken place in South America. 

1 would only add one word more, and that is with regard to Mr, Nolan's 
point on the advantages lo be gained by advertising In the Indian Press, 1 
am in entire agreement with him on the subj«t. but the only point I quesdon 
IS whether ts really any need to stress it. 1 think he has been connecied 
With the Indian Press for very many years, and he will be one of the Bm to 
ad^t that the principal advertisers in the daUy, w«kly and the tedmical Press 
of India arc Bntish and other overseas firms. Anyone who takes up any of the 
awnimg dailies in Calcutta, Bombay or elsewhere in India, or the technical 
papers, will find iIk adveitisemeiit pages fiill of British adverriseaien& And 
as distnbuting organbadnn develops, a* it is rapidly doing in India, in 
the fomi of W wmpanics and so on. each of which has its advertising 
campaign, I think he will find that this snowball will he a rapidly srowinp 
one. and that there is no need for any spccbl effort to induce people to take 
such 3 ccHifsc in their own ajviatage, 

to^ln?,''!?’ ‘ g my most grateful thanks 

(IpK ■“ “y 

has said that 1 was going to move a 
of thanks to the lecturer. But my duty, and I am sure you all agree 
mih me. ts to propose a vote of thanks m our Chairman as well as to the 
^lurer of the evening. The Chairman is a Minister of the Crown, and we 
^ know how vp hard-worked Ministers are in these veiy difficult day*. 

are extremely glad and very grateful indeed that Captain Wallace has 
been able to spare time to come and guide the detibcraiions of the Association 
on this important occasion. 

M ^ds the ie^e, I think wc are aU agreed that it was a most valuable 
and ihou^t-snmi^ung contribudon to a subject which is of vital L 
por^c both m this country and m India, Sir Thomas Aimeough. who 
^ been a of mine for years, more years than I wish to Sdnk ^ 
dearly shown us the F“pcnty not only in India, but also of 
this ^Boy h> =• very large extent depends on raising and imnrm in7i^ 
standard of life of the Indian people. So ] « > « as that ohL. ‘ ^ t.* ® 

redound to the profit both of India and of Europe. countnes will 
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Thar the KtuatioD ij prccariaus ku al$o been hrimj;ht due by Sir Thomsu, 
who said that ai presenr a grcac deal of the imporri which India obtains froiti 
this couniryj as wcC as from esrher countries^ have to be paid ftif by the 
export of I hope that the facts which he has brought forward will 

cnahle us aU to think over the various problems, and each of us ia our own 
way shoidd try and do what we can to develop good rdatipm between the 
two eounirics, both in economic and in other matters. 

I am sure you will all with me that we owe a deep debt of gradtude 
both to Captain Wallace and to Sif Thomas Ainscou^. (Applause.) 

The Chaixuan t Sir Atnl ChatierjeCi 1 shodd like to thank you very much 
indeed for the kind things you have said about Sir Thomas and myscil. I 
can assure you that the one and a half hows which 1 have been privileged to 
spend in this chair have, from my point of view, been very well spent indeed- 

1 have just come to a DepartmenE which exists for the express purpose of 
promoting ow overseas trade and nothing else; and I suppose the situation 
of Our overseas trade in India is more or less analogous to its situation in any 
other part of the World. It Is beset by two difficulties* one ecoDoinic acid the 
other political- Any person who came here this afternooa with an impartial 
mind must ineviiabLy go out of this room considerably strengthened in the 
confideDce that with goodwill and intedigenc cooperadon on both sidles^ 
both the political and ihe economic difiimldes which stand in the way of an 
increase of our trade with India are in a fair way to be solved. We have not 
heard from any of those gcndemcD who have addressed us since Sir Thomas 
spoke any disagreement with the general viewi outlined in Sir Thomai's 
paper- 

I can assure you, ladies and gendemenp chat speaking for the Department 
of Overseas Trade—and 1 am sure Mr* Edgecumbe, who is one of my expena 
and heads present here today* would agree with me—wc shaU take home 
with us a cDfuidcrabie amount of cheer and encouragement from this meet¬ 
ing. For that reason alone I am very grateful to you for having invited me 
to take the chair. 

Sir Alfxei> CHATrtxtiOK wnics: Sir Thomas Ainscough'^s paper is Jn 
keeping with his reputation as Indian Trade CommissioJKr. It is a sane 
and wc]l 4 >a]anced exposition of the present ^tuition and of the future 
prospects so far as one can see. But it is a very unstable world in which wt 
Live, and there aic no signs yet that we have reached a permanent soIucldu 
of the many problems which confront those who have m deal with inter- 
national trade and commerce* The measure of imperial preference reached at 
the Ottawa Ctofcrenrt can only be regarded as a temporary expedient which* 
as Sir Thomas dearly indicates^ has succeeded in bringing together dashing 
intemts* and from the cosuing discuHions evoked a spirit of muiiuJ good¬ 
will and tntcfpdse which has already yielded useful results. The partial 
dosing of the open dtior has, however^ produced repo^cussions throughout 
the world which sooner or later may not only greatly modify the commerdal 
ndationi between the component states of die British DamlnlonSi but also 
lead CD important changes in our relations to the rest of the world. The 
political siruatiaa is suich that anything may happen. 
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Less than li* yean ago, in a paper* read before ihis Assodadon on the 
same subject, attcndoii ivas dra^^n to the harmful effects of the ahsorpiioD 
of gold by India, w the very large imports of wheat and rice, due lo a pardal 
failure of the rams in 1938.35 and to the heavy drain on the resoiinej of the 
coimtry by the importation of nearly a million tons of sugar annually. 
Within die last three or four years we have seen a coitiplete revival of the 
positiocL loiind of tmporrijig and hoarding gold India has exported a vast 
amount which has gone to swell the useless accumulations in the United 
States and France; for her surplus produce India has been unable to find a 
remunerative market, and the whole country has suffered from the fall in 
prices, whilst the imposition of die hi|^ tariff on imported sugar, combined 
with the adoption of Improved breeds of cane, has reduced die imports to a 
comparatively insignificant figure. To compensate for the loss of Customs 
revenue it has been iiceeasary to imptBc an excise duty on sugar, a fiscal 
measure open to grave objections, but apparently the only way of main¬ 
taining a balanced budgeL It seems theicfarc fairly obvious that to k«p 
abreast with Indian movements it U desifublc that at fairly frequent intervals 
rids Assodatioti should have before it papers of the type which Sir Thomas 
Ainscougb has presented for dbcusslon. 

The fall in ihe valtio of a^^ricultiiral piroduot, to whatever cause it may be 
a^ibutcd, IS undoubtedly the dominating feature of the economic depression 
^t has prevailed during the last five years. To most people the restdr has 
been disastrous, but less so to countries like Great Britain and Japan that am 
to a greater eatent defwndenr op foreign sources of food supply. Here it has 
M^Ied us to maintain tmd possibly to improve our standard ol living, but 
II has nor greatly helped us as competitors in the world’s markets for manu- 
faetured g(^s. In Japan it has been otherwise, as with no rise and possibly 
a r^] 111 real wages of the working classes it has enabled her highly 
skilled and resourceful leclmidins to reduce costs in existing industries and 
to sttrt on new venturts wiA results in international trading that startled the 
w«ld. Any matenal rise in the cost of primary commodities will rend to 
reduce the severity, of this competition and provide India, which to a much 
greater extent than Japan U self-supporting, with the surplus beyond actual 
necessities which U required for the purchase of foreign goods 

^e charges which wiU shortly be made in Provinria! Administration in 
India and at a somewhat later date in die Central Government will un- 
coubtcdly iQmufate efforts to acceJerate the pace at which modern industries 
are g introduced, but it is by no means certain that at this outset the 
new eondmoju will he more favourable. Nevertheless we can ail cordiallv 
entose the opinion of Sir Thomas, upon the importance of which our 
Chairman lad great emphasis, when be said: “ 1 am convinced that we must 
rely more and more in thc future on the supply of capital products and 
trdmiml equipment to India, th^ aiding her own development with our 
^«nce te^que.’’ If wc do^not. is is quite certain that other nation 
will be quite wdling to do so, and it will be well to bear in mbd the 

By Sir Alfred Cbarterton. roveny. 
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vdimble coDiuxtioiu wbkb were ciublisbcd wiih Ann^ica ld tbf t^ily year; 
of thh CMitury when BritLs!i capitalises and technlctajis declined m assise in 
the estabUshincQC of the Icon and steel industry in India, and were unable 
for bek of experience at ihc time m embark upon the dcvelppment of water 
power and the intiodiicdan of long-distance tramnusslon lines. Wbat was 
tben accompLisbed under adverse cridcUm and apinst great di£euldcs oilers 
some indication of the energy and ability with wbieli the problems of the 
future will be tackled. A w^edtby and friendly India will be a great source 
of strength to the ComniDnweaitb) and we should imdoubtcdly render every 
assbianee in our power to bring this abouL 
The danger in India lies in die pressure of the popuJadon on the soil and 
the impossibility of bringing about a much higher standard of livings unless 
We can increase the fertility of tlic land under cultivation at a much grcaief 
rate than that at which the number dependent upon it increases^ This is 
fully recognized, and the problems which it presents ha^^ been fully dis^ 
cussed, but as yet the measures taken are scarcely adequate to the targeney 
and magnitude of the interests involved. Companies interested in the sale 
o| fertilizers have displayed great enterprise, and may well be left to carry 
on their great work with such official enoouragement and assistance as can 
be acoordod to them without any kind of control or supervision. 

On the other hond^ the Agricultural Deparuncints might do a great deal 
of useful work by way of propganda and demonstratioa of the valuable 
method of utilizing agricultural waste by its conversion into humus os 
worked out by Sir Albert Howard at Indore. In a country of smaI14io!dings 
some kind of joint working is es^ntial, and it would seem that In this 
direction there is a great field for co-operative societies cither independently 
or as a development of the functioos of the existing credit societies. It will 
not be easy at the outset to arrange matters so that such village factories will 
work harmoniouslyp but the advantages to be derived £rom them are so great 
that it will be well worth white to make many expcrimenis with a view to 
ev olving a workable plan. Three acres in India arc required id do the work 
of one in Japan, and comparisons of the average yield of the crops obtained 
in India with those of c^cr countries, whose more extensive methods of 
cultivation arc employed, bear this out 
Probably on account of his official posidaUp Sir Thomas neither criticizes 
the past nor indicates except in the broadest possible ouiJlnc what should be 
done in the future in respeci to the devclopmcot of industries in India. No 
reference is made to the recommendatioDs of the Indian Industrial Com¬ 
mission w-hich have never been carried outj nor to the Provincial Depait- 
ments of lodustrics which are funedoning as very minor branches of the 
Administrations and for Ude of suitable direction quite unabk to play the 
part originally assigned to them. Thli dose co-opefadon suggested will 
probably require some kind of official assistance which might be rendered 
by the directors of industriesp and at any rate no harm would be done by 
appolnilng to such posts men capable of Inltiatian and qualified by experience 
to work on equal terms with the industrial leaders of both Britain and India. 

As pointed out in the paper, India Is now a big market for miscellaneous 
machinery and plant, and that market is likely to expand enormously in the 
voj- XXXI n m 
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future if a s|M)dal ttudf is luadc of the tequlrenieats of the coiuttry and an 
effective organiutiofi creatjed for die distribution of the goods. Refeiesce 
has been made to the work done since the war by Imperial Chemical 
Industries, and I might cite also as an et^unlly successful example of 
organJzatiQn die complete network of ageudes and service stattoos established 
by the Singer’s Sewing Machine Co. The Indiao buyer suffers from the 
compeddon of too many sellers, few of whom are properly etjuipped to deal 
with his needs. It Is imposstble for individual Girm, competing one against 
the other, to provide adequate staff to cover the whole country, but if 
manufacturers could cmnihine to establish central depSts at the capital of 
each province and well-stocked agendes at the headquarters of each district, 
the cost of marketing would be greatly reduced. 

This, however, is perhaps a csounsd of perfection. It is certain that India 
will supply her own requirements m au ever-inacasing extent, using pns- 
t^vc tariffs if necessary to ward off foreign imparts, but there is do in¬ 
dication that any great change is lihdy to come ab^t in the character of the 
export trade. It is one mainly in primary products, and it is m the increased 
output of these that we must look to maintain the volume of business 
reached a few years ago. Just at present the world is dying to get over the 
®f a surfeit of them, and it is therefore not advisable to take too 
roseate a view of the future. 
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INDIAN OCCULTISM; THE ROPE-TRICK AND 
OTHER PHENOMENA 

Bv Majob G. H. Rook£ 

It may allay any too sanguine anticipations wbich have possibly 
been excited by the title given to my paper if I say that it is not my 
intention personally todemonstratc any of the tricks which will be 
discussed. On the other hand, I trust you will acquit me of 
having imitated the contributor to the Eatantwill Gazette when 
compiling his famous article on “Chinese Metaphysics.” 

We may begin by enumerating the various tricks themselves, 
and after dealing with these, which tan be regarded as its bye- 
products, go on to examine our main subject in its dual aspect— 
i.r., as a Philosophy, and a System, 

Now as regards the tricks, they arc: (i) fire-walking; (a) the 
mango-trick; (3) the basket-trick; (4) the ropc-trlck; (5) Icvitanon. 
The last, like fire-walking, is not so much a trtek as an objective 
reality. 


Fire-Wai:.kjng 

Fire-walking has attracted particubr attention owing to a recent 
demonstration of it, which, so far as I am aware, is the first ever 
given in this country. It was further remarkable from the fact 
that although the Indian performer walked barefoot, and with 
deliberation, over the burning embers without receiving any 
injury, the Europeans who attempted to imitate him got rather 
badly burned. Whereas, in most accounts which I have come 
across, it was stated that not only the actual performers, but those 
among the crowd who followed them, all seemed to have acquired 
the same immumty, which suggests that a different procedure may 
be employed to obtain similar results. 

It b always advisable to seek for a purely phyrical explanation 
of an unusual happening before conridcring any others; and in 
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ttus case it seenis as Uiough the feet might have ptcviously been 
steeped in some chemical solution which sufficed to protect the 
skin for n given time. Failing this, we might fall back on the 
theory that there was a temporary extrusion of what the 
Spiritualists " ectoplasm '* and the Thcosophists *' ctheric 
matter which is supposed to have a similarly neacraliamg effect 
In support of this latter theory may be quoted an experience 
which a friend of mine (the late Mrs, Champion de Crespigny) 
once had with the well-known medium, Home, who on one 
occasion picked some red-hot coals out of the fire (in front of 
which they were both sitting) with his bare hands, and also placed 
others in ^s. dc Crespigny’s hand without causing her any injury 
whatever. 

A similar incident is told of the early Jesuits when engaged in a 
theological controversy with members of another religious order. 
Failing to get the better of their opponents in argument, one of 
the Jesuits filled his hands (as above described) with red-hot coals, 
and challenged his opponent to do the same. It is recorded that 
tlus feat so impressed the audience that the Jesuits gained their 
point without further difficulty. This story receives additional 
support from the existence of a wide-spread tradition that fire 
cannot harm very saintly persons—illustrated in the account of the 
martyrdom of St, Polycarp, w^ho was sentenced to be burned. But 
though the fire was lighted all round him, the flames did not 
consume his body, merely enclosing him in a sort of incandescent 
globe, within which he could be seen quite unharmed- So that, 
finally, the executioner was ordered to lull him with a sword. 
One also calls to mind the practice of ordeal by fire, w'hcre the 
innocence of the accused person was established by walking bare¬ 
foot over red-bot ploughshares without incurring serious injury. 
This test, moreover, appears to be of very great antiquity, for we 
find it mentioned in one of the hymns of the Rigveda, in which 
someone is accused of theft, where the passage occurs, “ Heat the 
axe for him,'* 

Finally, Kosita Fortes, in her latest book, instances a fire-dance 
in Dutch Guiana, W'herc over the fire ceremony, held in a thick 
forest, there presided a girl whom the flames licked and enveloped 
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but did not injure in any way. However this result is brought 
about, psychological factors may be excluded, as in such eases 
there can hardly be any doubt about the actuality of the occurrence. 

The Manco-Tbick 

The mangO'trick appears to vary a good deal. I have seen it 
done in India on my own verandah; when, in my opinion, it was 
obwoudy mere sleight of hand. But the descriptions given by 
others, who have told me they wtnessed it, can hardly be 
accounted for in this way. For, in their case; the trick was per¬ 
formed out in the compound, where fad lines for accurate observa¬ 
tion are much greater. Also, the performers wore practically no 
clothing, merely a dhod, and their only apparatus was a bowl of 
earth and a cloth. After plandug the seed and covering with the 
cloth, followed by a kind of ceremonial, and after some delay, the 
cloth was removed, revealing a shoot several inches in length. On 
again being uncovered after repeating the process, it had grown to 
a considerable height. Finally, it actually bore fruit. 

In a particular case related to me by a barrister friend (sub¬ 
sequently a judge in the I.C.S.), he said the magician refused to 
allow him to touch the mango plant when at its fullest develop¬ 
ment. On asking the juggler how it was done, he replied, “ It is 
may a" Now maya Is Sanskrit for “ illusion,” and is a dehnite 
technical term of the Vedanta philosophy; which suggests that, in 
this instance, the trick had a psychological basis, and consequently 
no genuine actuality at all. 

The Baseit-Tiwce 

Here the basket is usually of an oval shape, covered in all round 
the edge, but open in the middle. A small boy is put into it, anti 
the magician then proceeds to drive a sword through and through 
the basket to the accompaniment of shrieks, with blood Bowing 
from the portions so {uerced. On the only occasion when I wit¬ 
nessed it, no blood was visible. The magician refused to allow me 
to drive my own sword through the basket, and was obviously 
embarrassed by the suggestion. On the other hand, the accounts 
generally given of this trick specially dwell on the fact of blood 
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flowing abundantly from the basket. Though it would seem that 
a genuine flow of blood might be managed without much diffi¬ 
culty, or injury to anyone, as a large basket of this constniction 
gives ample opportunity for concealment even when not on a pre¬ 
pared stage. 

However, when discussing this part of the trick with two 
friends of mine recently, they told me that an old friend of theirs, 
Dr. Gordon Dill, had described to them a similar happening, 
where he witnessed the magician drive a knife through the arm 
of one of his confederates. Blood spurted out, and Dr. Dill, 
putting his hand wdth a handkerchief underneath the man's arm, 
caught some of the blood on it, staining the handkerchief, which 
he returned to his pocket. Shortly afterwards, when the magician 
had departed, on taking out the handkerchief, he found no trace 
whatever of the bloodstains, which had completely disappeared. 
Such a circumstance certainly seems to confirm the psychological 
explanation. 


The Rope-Trick 

This brings us to the rope-trick, most famous of all. I borrow 
its description from Mr. Maskclync's ardde in the Sunday Pic- 
tonal of January 5, where he writes as follows: 

The fakir must chofise an open away from trees and ob^trucdDiu. 

rope must be p^sed as g^enuine by Inispartidl cmlookcrs. He must throw 
it 15 fett or so into the air, where it remaLns vortical and madoaluis. A boy 
then climbs to the fop and vanishes. The magician follows^ and s‘lashes 
about in tlie air at the tnp with a kni-fe, whereupon pieca of the hof i body 
fall to the ground. The fakir descends, puts the bits Into a bag, throws the 
bag into a ba^ket^ makes a magical pass„ and^thc boy steps out alive and 
wel!.^^ 

Subsequently, he relates, an old Indian, who asked him for a 
job, cxpl^ned the modus operandt thus: He said: 

" The fakir hypnodzes the onlookers, and they see what he directs them 
to set. Meanwhile, he sits upon the {^ound-^joy, rope, hag, and knife arc 
all products of the imagination.*' 

Mr. Maskelyne also states that when a maharaja asked him to 
do the rope-trick (as above) he had to admit It was beyond his 
powers. He remarks, " 1 can throw a rope into the air, make it 
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stay thtre—even in m open field—and enable a boy to dimb it 
On the stage, I can also make him disappear. But the real Indian 
rope-trick is more than this.” 

Now hear an account by one who states he pcrsoimliy wit¬ 
nessed it. The foUowing letter appeared in the Daily Telegraph 
of May 5* 1934 1 

“ Sir,—In 1903 die rope-nick was perforened before an audience of 200 
boys on the playing-field at Vktoda School, Ktirscong, near DaiiUidg. The 
beadmascer and several of his stafi ivere also present. We saw the perforirter 
throw up the ropcp and it retmtntd vertical in the air, apparently reaching 
into mfinity. A native boy then climbed the rope and disappeared into 
space. We heard the boy^s voice refusing to come down when cornmaoded 
to do so by his master, la fact, he became quite impudent in his replies. 
The iiicksier pretended to lose fus temper, and cut ihc rope near the ground 
with a knife- The boy fdi, apparently, Erorn the skies, at the feet of the 
juggler. After the performance the headmaster described it as a wondcrhiL 
exhibidoD of mass-hypnotism and vcntrilociuisdi. 1 was an eye-witness." 
(Signed) B, Rp FaitfaXp Southampton, May 3. 

The editor appended the following note: 

[The Occult Dunnuttce has reponed that the Topc-tiick is a myth, and 
that no one has actimtly seen it performed.] 

This letter, however, is quite definite, though the leoiarks of the 
headmaster morcly express his own opinion. Here is a second 
letter published two days later, 

" SiTj—I attended a mcedng of the Magie Girde many years ago^ at which 
two Endian ataff-officers spoke about the rope-trick. The first, like many 
others^ had sought in vain, during a long residenoe in India, to see the trick 
performed, or to find anyone who had actually seen it- The other speaker 
(whose speech and appeiraoce seemed to warrant reliability) described a 
performance, which had taken place before a small audience on the lawn in 
front of his own residence. He himself, in order to make sure there w^as no 
dceepdon, watched It from a window overlooking the lawn with a good 
camera. The films when developed (prints from which be was able to show 
us) revealed no signs of the rope, or of the boy dimbing it. What they did 
show was an audi^oe in a semicircle (facing the fakir and his boy squatting 
side by side In front of them), all gating intently upwards, as if washing a 
miraculous performance. The last picture showed the boy stealing quitdy 
away, to reappear presumably from another direaion. *.." (Signed) B. H. 
Springett, Seaford, May 5, 

So much then for the proverb, *‘Scscing is believing I"' Now, 
if this h an accurate account of the incident, it seems to furnish 
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conducive evidence a$ to the essentially psychological character of 
the trick. However, apparendy even the camera can sometimes be 
defeated. For a friend of mine, in the Indian Polldcal, told me, 
when last in India, of an instance considerably more difHctilt to 
explain. He said that (for some reason which I have forgotten) 
he wanted to take a photograph of a group of Indians, one of 
whom was obviously disinclined to be photographed, or did not 
wish to be included in the group. He ultimately consented, hut 
remarked, “You cannot photograph me, sahibT* The photo* 
graph was taken, and when developed came out perfectly, with 
the solitary exception of the individual concerned; for where he 
had stood with the others, there was nothing to be seen in the 
photograph but a blank spec I I mention this instance because 
an explanation of how it is alleged to be done is given in a letter 
from one of the Indian adepts published in The Mahatma Letters 
to A. P. SianetL 


Levitation 

We have now to consider the phenomenon of “ levitadon 
f.f,, defying the law of gravity to the extent of floating in the air, 
an *' illegal operation,** in this highly civilized bnd, for “ being 
without visible means of support '* renders one liable to be charged 
as a “ r<^c and vagabond “1 t have never seen an instance of 
levitation myself, but have read accounts of isolated cases alleged 
to have been witnessed by Europeans in India on special occasions. 
The late Professor Max Miillcr is said to have belles'cd in its pos* 
sibility, and he was usually very circumspect in his admissions on 
such subjects. 

When once discusnng the question with another officer attached 
to my battalion in India, he told me he bad himself witnessed it, 
not in India, but in tbis country, and performed by a European, 
who said he bad learnt the secret from Red Indians in Canada, 
My informant described him as a heavily built man, who staned 
the levitation process l^g at full length on the floor, gradually 
raising himself a few inches only, but quite clear of the ground. 
Levitation, moreover. Is said to have occurred in numerous in¬ 
stances in the lives of Christian saints—e,g,, St. Teresa, who was 
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(r«]ucntly levitated, usually when Ustening toSt. John of the Cross 
preaching on the Eucharist. Occasional levitations are also re¬ 
ported of many other saints; but the champion in this respect is 
St. Joseph of Cupertino, who Is alleged to have taken quite long 
flights through the air, while at other dines his unseasonable 
levitations greatly incommoded his brother monks, who seem to 
have found them rather a bore. 

A point to be noted is, that these cases of levitadon appear always 
to have been involuntary. St, Teresa, for example, used to try to 
prevent them by holding on to a rail, or other support within 
reach; whereas it is claimed that the Indian ascedc can levitate 
himself at will. Many instances of this arc given in Pali literature, 
in accounts of the Buddha and his Arhats; in one case the latter 
resorted to levitadon to escape the attentions of an infuriated 
elephant I This, and other abnormal or psychic powers commonly 
supposed to accompany a certain stage of spirimal development, 
arc known as siddhu—Le.f perfections; siddhah corresponding to 
our Western term " adept.'* 

The Occult System 

We now reach the important part of our subject~^?iz., the 
occult system and its philosophy. Either of these can hardly be 
understood or even explained apart from the other. It will there¬ 
fore probably be best, first, to give in rough outline some of the 
main theses of the philosophy which govern the pracdccs com¬ 
posing the system. One is, that our ordinary mental form of con¬ 
sciousness is by no means the highest possible to man; being by 
its very nature inevitably relative, and consequendy incapable of 
solving ultimate philosophical problems. In fact, it is asserted 
that the mind must be put out of aedon before real knowledge 
can be attained. 

Hence the mysdeal maxim, “ The mind is the slayer of the Real, 
let the disciple slay the slayer I” Which echoes the conclusions of 
our Western philost^hcr Kant, in the chapter on the " Antino¬ 
mies " in his epoch-making work. The Crittfue of Pure Reason, 

The occult philosophy may, for our purpose, be regarded as 
identical with the Hindu Gupta Vidya, or Esoteric Science, which 
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in this aspect, as their seventh, synthesizes the other six (exoteric) 
philosophies. Altogether, as many as seven possible states of coO' 
sclonsness arc classified— viz.: (i) fagrat, waking consciousness; 
(2) stfapnn, dreaming; (3) rashupii, deep sleep; (4) turiya, the 
fourth state; {5) nirvana, the fifth; (6) paratitrvana", (7) mahapara- 
nirpana. Nirvana, however, is said to be the highest state of con¬ 
sciousness which can be enjoyed on earth. Its old-fashioned inter¬ 
pretation by Western Orientalists, as connoting annihilation or 
ahsorpdon, is now qnitc discredited. It usually denotes that stage 
of human evolution when rebirth under physical conditions is no 
longer ohhgatory. Hence the occult system has for its main object 
the attainment of these transcendent states of consciousness by 
means of a definite technique of thought-control, meditation, and 
contemplation, culminating in a condition of trance known as 
samadhi, the equivalent of the “ecstasy” of our Christian saints. 

This technique is a secret, only Imparted gradually by the guru, 
or spiritual director, to his chela, or pupil. It seems that these 
“ supramental ” states can be attained in two somewhat different 
ways. First, fay regular meditation and contemplation as practised 
in certain religious orders of the Greek and Roman Churchy, 
Secondly, by the use of breathing exercises called comprehensively 
pranayama, which induce the necessary thought-concentration. 
Then, by directing the thought thus concentrated successively to 
various nerve-centres in the body, called in Sanskrit chaltfams, or 
lotuses, in a pardculai order; thereby bringing into dynamic 
activity the vital electric current which (so to speak) “ runs ” the 
physical organism by its main cable—the spinal cord, and is called 
in Sanskrit the hnndalini $a\ti. 

These two latter practices, unfortunately, are attended by very 
serious dangers, both moral and physical. In the case of those who 
have not gone through a prolonged course of previous training, 
and also usually involve leading a life of absolute celibacy, for 
otherwise the current, when thus aroused, may turn downwards 
instead of upwards, and then ** Demos est, Dear int/ersas." For, 
as stated in the Hebrew Kabbalah, ” When the " waters of Jordan ’ 
flow downwards, then is the generation of men; when they flow 
upwards, then is the generation of the gods.” Which seems to 
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justify Freudi's opinioD, though he puts it the wrong way round. 
One who achieves the control of this force can leave the physical 
body at will, in full consciousness, while it remains in a stale of 
samadhiy and can cO'ntinne without food of any kind for consider¬ 
able periods. An example of this was recently reported by the 
Delhi correspondent of The Times as follows: 

A remarkable instance fli an lAdian yo-gi carrying InEn ptraciice the Hindu 
phiLosophidJ doccHne of Samadhi is reported to have occtirrtd ai RLs^hikab, 
a sacred place of pilgriniagc m the United Provinces. On October iq the 
ascetic had himself iititnurcd in a stoiK iitmcture i& fttt square and ^ feet 
high. The entrance was dosed with a stone that had been ccincnted, and a 
guard was posted. Belo^ entering his tomb the Mahatma (as he was 
called) had fasted for several days, and he left iiutructfoiis with a piest^ 
that on the 45di day, between 7 a.m, and 10 a.m., when they sbonld hear 
him sound the sacred word " Om,^ they were in take him out^ give him 
fruit )uice^ and massage his body with nih On the 451b day his disdples 
heard him say * Dm * in a low voicCj and his pale, thin btidy was taken out 
with life still in it* amid the prayers of thousands of worshippers. The Last 
time he undertook this penance it is stated that one of his hands was pardy 
caicn by white ants while he was in hb trance.'* " 

The SvASTiKA Emblem 

Evidently, therefore, the control of this force (the J^undalifii) 
would appear to be the main secret- Moreover, there arc good 
reasons for supposing that the knowledge of its functions and 
method of control was not originally confined to India, but was 
practically world-wide. This is evidenced by the universality of 
the svastika emblem, which is its symbol, depicting as it docs a 
revolving Darning cross, of which the bent back arms simulate 
Dames, blown back in the opposite direction to that in which it is 
turning. This is a graphic representation of the ^undalinif as it 
shows itself to clairvoyant vision when focussed upon the lowest 
(mnkdharam) chakram, where it is beheld as a cross of Dame, 
beginning to revolve in the manner 1 have indicated. It also looks 
as though this secret was at one time possessed by the Christian 
Church, as a border of svastikas decorates the chasuble of Bishop 
Edington’s effigy on his tomb in Winchester Cathedral. And in 
Crondall Church, Hampshire, there is a brass of a late fourteenth- 
century rector in full mass vestments—chasuble, stole, and apparels 
on the amice and alb, all being decorated with a carefully executed 
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sv^istiki. Again, in Greek mythology, it is the i^tindalim which 
was the fire Prometheus brought from Heaven in a fennel stalk, 
the latter symbolizing the spinal cord. Its twin currents, Ida and 
Pingala, arc the two serpents twined round the caduccus of 
Hcimcs, who represents the potency of thought. Moreover, be is 
somedmes depicted holding a lotus, as well as the caduceus. For 
as the “ messenger of the gods” he symbohzed the power to carry 
intelligence by leaving the body at will. Also, in the famous 
statue by John of Bologna, he stands significantly on the breath 
blown from the mouth of a face beneath his feet. 

Again, In the Greek Church, the pastoral suff of a metropolitan 
is an exact copy of the caduceus. The \undalttti is, besides, the 
bade secret of the “elbtir of life” sought for by the alchemists, 
one drop of which can prolong life for 50 to 60 years, and by its 
continued use up to 500 years. In this aspect it is symbolized by 
the Tree of Life in the Garden of Eden. These are ” ivUc saws,” 
but here is a " modern instance ”— e.g.: 

Some six months ago one Alfred Muticz Arnold, of Roth well 
Street, Primrose Hill (as reported in the Daily Telegraph), giving 
evidence in Wood Green police-court, stated he was 106, and, 
when interviewed afterwards, said he had lived for many years 
in India, and had kept young by practising yoga. The bttttdaliot 
also seems to be a factor in the production of the Philosopher’s 
Stone, the magnetic influence of which in certain ways resembles 
that of radium. It must be spherical, and carved from a certain 
^clcs of jade. Held against the forehead and nape of the neck, 
it awakens the psychic faculties. Possibly this is the real reason 
why certain rare species of jade are so highly prized in China, 
However, there arc said to be only ten of these stones in existence. 
The \Nndalini is also the force referred to as ” vril " in Bui we r 
Lytton's novel, The Coming Race^ in its potency as a defensive 
weapon, and similarly in India as the “ third eye ” of Siva. 

” The Para ” 

The foregoing illustrates what might be termed the practical 
side of the occult philosophy. But its theoredca] side, which 
(logically, at any rate) is of equal importance, is designed to pro- 
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Tide in ihc " occulc system ” a kiiul of " short circuit ” to normal 
human evolution, technically called “ The Path.” This was also 
the object of the Greater Mysteries in Egypt, Greece, and else¬ 
where. Hence we find it alluded to in punning phrases or 
doubles entendres—e.g.f the inscription over the temple at Delphi, 
yvZ 0 t KreavTov (literally, “ know thyself,” but having the deeper 
meaning “ know thy atman /.e., the eternal Self of the uni' 
verse). Similarly, Herodotus mentions an inscription on the 
statue of IsU at Ssis; “ I am Isis, and my veil no mortal has ever 
lifted ”—which sounds discouraging until the right emphasis is 
placed on " mortal,’' when the real meaning is disclosed—vii., 
that the initiate, i.r. one who (symbolically) had lifted the veil, 
ipso facto gained immortality, i.e. freedom from rebirth under 
physical conditions. We find a similar type of symbolic utter¬ 
ances in the Gospels, exemplified in Our Lord's charge to Peter, 
■‘Thou art Peter, and upon this rock,” etc. Whereby Bernard 
Shaw once involved himself in acrimonious controversy with a 
bishop by a characteristic obiter dictum^ that the Christian Church 
was founded on a pun I The occult system might also be compre¬ 
hensively defined as a corollary to the proposition enunciated in 
the twin doctrines of reincarnation and J(armaj as expounded by 
the Himalayan Brotherhood of adepts, who are held to be its 
principal administrators and guardians. 

Public attention was first drawn to the existence of such a 
Brotherhood by the publication of a work by the late A. P. Sinnett 
(the then editor of the Pioneer), which he called EsoteHe 
Buddhism. It marked the starting point of what has come to be 
known as the “ Thcosophical movement,” though as such it must 
not be identified altogether with the Society of that name; which, 
there is reason to think, was also founded at the instance of certain 
members of diis Brotherhood, being meant to serve as a counter¬ 
blast to the wave of Victorian materialism, which about the year 
1875 threatened all beliefs. 

It is needless to give a history of this Society, in which there haw 
been numerous schisms. In fact, one might truly say Theosophy 
would have prospered better had there been no " thcosopfiists ” I 
This specially applies to the (so<alIed) ” propaganda,” a sort of 
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“ Chapter on Snakes in Icelan<l " humorously deiined as ** the art 
of teaching others S¥liat you don't know yourself." In con* 
sequence, the badge of the Society, embodying the well-known 
symbol of the mahayuga (a serpent biting its own tail), is by some 
regarded as an emblem of the Silly Season, depicting the Sea- 
scipent attempting to swallow his hated rival the Giant Goose¬ 
berry 1 This sort of thing has made these teachings “ untouchable ” 
to scholars, who call them the Thcosophical fairy tale.” In 
spite, however, of all the ridicule and abuse heaped upon it during 
the past 6o years (much of which was merited), this Society has 
succeeded in achieving its primary object; and if only for that 
reason, its present decline, mainly due to the Krishnamurti hasco, 
as shown by the published hgures of membership, is much to be 
regretted. Mrs. Besant's demise has bequeathed to her succe»ors 
a veritable damnosa h^editas of difhculties; for by refusing to 
acknowledge her mistakes they Bnd themselves, in their eSorts to 
recover the former position, impaled on the horns of a dilemma. 
Happily, the Society still possesses a great asset in its new and ex¬ 
cellent headquarters in Gloucester Place (formerly the Portuguese 
Legadon), which shelters one of the finest libraries of its kind. 

Th£ Himalayan Brotherhood 

Now as regards the Himalayan Brotherhood. Naturally, there 
is little published informadon about them of a reliable character. 
For, has it not been said, “ Of its greatest men, the world knows 
nothing ”? Sdll, so far as can be ascertained their organization 
appears to be on similar lines to that of Freemasonry; and might 
even be compared to a sort of celcsdai Oxford, where, however, 
there arc only seven Heads of Houses. A comparison with Free¬ 
masonry' may, indeed, imply more than mere resemblance. For 
it is evident that the "Master-mason's word” (as it is called), 
though given in a garbled form with the comment " subsdmtcd,” 
is in reality pure Sanskrit; and even more significant, is the dde 
borne by one of the three chief officials of this Brotherhood. 

Moreover, it was often alleged during the eighteenth century 
that the Freemasons had lost the “Word”—».e,, apparently, 
certain secret knowledge they once possessed as residuary legatees 
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of the ancient Egyptian Mysteries, And, curiously enough, 
Swedenborg is said to have advised than to search for it in India 
^d Tibet. It might go far to justify this recommendation, that, 
in Madame Blavatsky's chief work {published in r888), though 
entangled in a mass of unreliable statements and misleading 
argument; in addition to the Relativity Theory, there arc enunci¬ 
ated four main theses of the most far-reaching importancc^viz,: 
(0 The curvamre of space; (2) the electrical constitution of 
imtter, (j) denial of man's descent from the ape; {4) the origin of 
civihzation traced to the lost continent of Atlantis. 

Of these, the first three have now been accepted by science, 
though (in 1888) it disdained even to notice them; while the fourth 
is regarded as highly probable. The amazing change which has 
occurred in the scientific point of view is also illustrated by Sir 
James Jeans’ dictum that we are the inhabitants of a “ mental" 
universe, and that science must now sit at the feet of philosophy! 
Whereas (in 1888) science defined p^losophy as " two men in 
a dark room searching for a black cat that isn’t there J” 

Still, one often hears it objected that it is ncc«sary to become 
a Buddhist, or at any rate a non-Chiisrian, before one can hope to 
get in touch with this Brotherhood. Such a notion is entirely 
misleading, as the question of religious belief does not enter into 
the matter at all, the occult philosophy being to religion what an 

honours school ' is to a “pass degree or, tt might be regarded 
as an " extra subject.” 

It is only necessary to postulate the truth of the doctrine of re¬ 
incarnation, since that is the basis of the whole occult system, 
which without it would resemble Hamlet, omitting the Prince 
of Denmark. Moreover, this doctrine, so 1 have been assured by 
Professor Lutoslawski (himsdf a devout Roman Catholic and 
author of a work on the subject), has never been “condemned.” 
He stated he had a letter to that effect from the late Cardinal Mcr- 
acr. I have myself been told of several other Cardinals who 
accepted it as true, but when asked why nothing was ever heard 
on the subject, replied that it was not taught to the laity I 
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Instances of Claiilaudiencs 

Before concluding this far too lengthy dissertation, I may per¬ 
haps be allowed to quote certain experiences of my own, as illus¬ 
trating the possibility of coming in contact with members of this 
Brotherhood. Twelve years ago an AngloCathoUc parson, whose 
acquaintance I had made only a few weeks before, brought me a 
message received tclepathically by means of clairaudicnce, a 
faculty he had suddenly acquired. The message stated that I was 
to help him carry out a particular work he was to initiate; and it 
gave personal dcuuls about myself which be could not possibly 
have knovru. To cut matters short, it led to our collaborating in 
the work referred to, which included the publication of a small 
magazine, and we continued to receive messages, mostly from the 
three adepts, but occasionally from others, over a period of 
more than eight years, by which time the work they wanted done 
had been completed to their satisfaction. Incidentally, they told 
us many dungs not generally known, and very enlightening; 
occasionally gratifying our curiosity as to the former lives of 
famous persons then living; and in several instances outlining 
what was to happen m the immediate future, though not in 
precise detail, which they said it was not possible to give, for 
human free-will could not be interfered with. 

The general impression derived from these forecasts was that 
we are at the beginning of an important new epoch in human 
history, expected to reveal itself towards the dose of the present 
year. Among former lives of eminent persons we were told some¬ 
thing about each of the followmg: Three membas of the Royal 
Family, Mussolini, Stalin, Lloyd George, Stresemann, Rabin¬ 
dranath Tagore, Sir S. Radhakrsnan, Mrs. Annie Besant, Dr, 
Inge, Baron von Hiigcl, Clemenccau, and Sir William Crookes. 
On the whole, the funedon fulfilled by this Brotherhood seems to 
have as its closest resemblance Plato's account of the Guardians of 
his ideal Republic. 

It is also apparently possible for anyone possessing the requisite 
qualifications to get in touch with them merdy by perdtuntly 
wishittg to do so, But wishing to do so, without possessing these 
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qualifications, i^ of no more avail tiian possessing them but "nnth¬ 
ou: wishing to get in touch. The qualifications arc very similar 
to those required for “ profession in one of the stricter religious 
orders, which amounts to leading the “ religiouslife while re¬ 
maining and working in the world; a far more arduous task than 
in the calm surrooxidings of the cloister, 

Tjtui Forecasts of 1931 

In conclusion, let me read you portions of two messages 
which seem specially remarkable^ as some of their predictions have 
proved to be what the S.P.R. calls veridioJ/" though at the time 
they were received^ the prospect of their fulfilment seemed almost 
minimal. The following was received on Scptcniher 16, — 

the day aficr the mutiny in the Atlantic; Fleet at Invergordon^ and 
six days before ihe Bank of England was forced to suspend the 
gold standard. It runs: 

** Brother^ peace be with yoti f I have good news tn give you. The battle 
has been woo, and the power of the forces of e^^il over the British Empire 
has been broken. 

A new era is about to dawn, and the smiag sun of the English people 
will arifc again with ntw jtrength and shine upon this nation and its 
dependendes; and the old British spirit of falq^lay, hard w^ork, and thrift 
will ag^in become pnedomiaanL England has reached the bottom of her trade 
and financuil depression^ and from now onward there will be a slow but 
steady progress towards prosperity and national weihbeing. The cold and 
unusual weather was hut the atmospheric reflection of the national depression 
and world-unrest. You arc witnessing the dissolution of the Labour pro- 
gramme of cbsMonsciousDcw^ and you wlLI sec a gradual welding of dass 
with da« taking place J with the result that the whole nation and Empire 
wrill show a united [root 10 the world. England had to he saved at all costs, 
for she it d^dned to be the channel through which ., - will chkBy work in 
this new age," 

A second message received from the same source on October aS, 
1931 (second day of the General Election^ before results were 
known), is as follows: 

Current c^^entt ha%"c proved to you the trustworthiness of our prognostl- 
catioD. The batdc has been floaUy wern^ so far ai England Is concemed 
The power of the forces of evil in your midst has been broken. Thr 
Gov^-fimctic has before U the great and responsible task of laying a firm 
foundation upon which the new race (now eoming into incarnation) will 
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evcDtuall^ build up a aaiioftit lilc strong enough to rule the world. The 
Coming One has now, or will haw, a centre, [rom which Hi* role sbaU 

radiate to the four quarters of the world, .. , ^ ^ ^ 

"The new Governaicnt will role as a national and loini dictatorihip. 
There will be difficulties, many and great; but they will be jurnifiuatcd one 
by one, and the whole Empire wiU be gradually drawn into closer uuton 
with die central Government and controlling body tti London* In time, 
each and ei'cry part of the British Empire will have their repieientativB in 
tht British Parlianjcflt 

Ramsay MacDonald is a man of destiny, and will be looked back to m 
time to come as the man who saved not only England^ but the EiDplrc. 

From now onwards the prosperity of the uarion will iiicreas£| and widi 
Its iDCi-ease onemploymciH will g^dually disappearp while^ wiik ihe doscr 
knitting up of the Empire, much work wOl be avaibibk: in the Colonies to 
inca at home. Socialism wUh of course, remaiii. but will be greatly modified 
in many ways. Home Rule wiU be granted to lodia^ but not on the lines 

now laid down by Mahatma Gandhi. 

'* Many internal troubles now brewing in the European countrie wUl fail 
to materialiM, owing to the united front shown by the British people to die 
world at large. ,, 

It may seem to you that some oi this sounds rather like an echo 
of Kipling's “ Recessional," or that (truly prophetic) verse of 
“ Rule, Britannia.” 

The; iiatiocis not so him as ih« 

Must ia thdr turn to tyrants bU-, 

Whilst thou shall Iknirf^. grcai and free. 

The drc^id and cn^7 of them all 

At any rate, here is a quotation from a Germau's letter pub¬ 
lished on January 291 “ Lucky, lucky, England I God lives in 
England, 1 believe,” 

You will also have noticed a reference to " the Coming One, 
which seems to indicate die approach of what is called in India 
[he '* Kalki Avaiara," and is there supposed to be near at hand. 
In closing, allow me to thank you for listening patiently to many 
disputable statements, that, while not intended to be taken as 
ap^cicdc, are nevertheless unfurnished with proof. In spite of 
which, I venture to hope you will not ascribe solely to ignorance, 
so flagrant a disregard of the scholasdc rule " a^rmanti, incumhit 
prohatio'* 
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SELECT BIBLIOGRAPm^ ON INDIAN OCCULTISM 

(Prepared by Majoa RooKt after the reading of bis paper.} 

WoMiK Called Wim^ by Roiita Forb«p The latest story of and 

adventure by ihis wdl-knowD wntcr and cj[p!orcr+ 

Tue Seapest Fjie, by Arthur Avalon [Sir John WoodroffeJ Scrood en¬ 
larged edidon. The only mofiogiaph on the Kmdaiinu and one of a 
senes of treatLscs dealing with Tantm^ which as a system has intnirrcd 
some disrepute owing to its supposed association with the degrading 
practices of certain sects by whom it is (nominaUy) professed^ this, how¬ 
ever, only serves to justify the tagi corruptia aptimi pe^stma. 

Eaulv Days of TamosomY lv Eumpe, by A. P, Sinntet For those who 
adopt the ** htstonca]" method i^vvliich besides being usual Is in the 
present case by far the moat instructive) this small book should Eri be 
read, as it acq u ai n ts the reader with most of the circumstaiices affecting 
the writers of the other more imponant and better known works. Mr* 
Sinnett* having been for a fiumlK of years the Editor of the Allahabad 
Pioneer^ presents his subject from the comiDDu-sense standpomt of a 
tnan of the world, rather than from that of the occult student or 
mystiCp which is of the gieaiest help to the general reader approaching 
it for the first time. One passage in pardcuiar (p. aS) throws coiwidcf- 
able light on the way T^e Mahatma Letfert received by him were 
written down, and is of assistance in discriminaiing between the 
original commurLicaiions themselves and niodtficidons occaskuially in¬ 
terpolated during the process of tratismissioD, owing to Madame 
Blavatsky^s tog violent prejudices cm certain subjects I 

The Occult Worlu, by A- P. Sinnettr Gives a detailed account of ihc 
s^arious happenings of a mysicrious nature which occurred while 
Madame Bhvatsky was staying with the Sinnetts at Simb* 

Esotimc Buddjijsu, by A. SmnetL The fust methodical attempt to set 
forth the occnit philosophy nnd its implications. The biter have had 
to be greatly CKCcodcd in various ways, as further informauon on cer¬ 
tain points became avalbbleh It is, however, valuable as the earliest 
iatroduction lo the subject treated as a whole- 

The BLAVATstT LCTTEis TO A. P. SiNNm. Of comidtrable inieresi, ns 
affording a key to Madame Hbvacsky^s mentality, and the many diffi- 
culiici under which she laboured* On p. 201 is a letter from her to 
Mr* LanC'Fox {now Lane^FoX'Pitt), who is responsible for the account 
of the Theosophical Society in the latest edition of the Encyclopzdia 
Bzitannica. These letters should be read as an introduction to The 
MaAatmit Letters^ for they help in no small measure 10 elucidate some 
of their complkatiom. 
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THE Maiutua Lettera to a. P. Sikhett. These famous letters, which had 
rem^ii^ed in Mr. SiDDctt^s possiTssioii uppnblishcd toi forty yurs, wcr¥ 
printed and given lo ibe world by hh executrix, and ran thiuu^ five 
or more itnpref^iorks in thirteen months. They forfned the original 
bundarion of EfoiMc BW^AjVjtt. Most utifortunaidy they Kcrn to 
have been very nrelcsdy transcribed and edited^ as they swarm with 
mUtakes and errors of piinctuation, besides bdng originally published 
without any index. This last dcRdcncy has sifiiCc been made good by 
the Blavatsky Association; and though not cctnpletCp and failing la 
correct errors in the lext^ it is ncvcrthclas most us^ul. Trevor Barker's 
[ncroducrion k of smaU vainc, being largely an expression of hk own 
views, which should be accepted with feserve. The Ictiers themselves^ 
however^ will well repay the most careful study on the part of anyone 
anxious to get iu touch with the Himalayan Brotherhood.^ 

The SxcatT Docrais^ by H. P. Blavatsky. Third (revised) edition. Her 
(monumental) work^ which it will be extremely difEcuh for the reader 
Correctly to ev^aJuatc, unless he aequaints himself with the various nana- 
tives recounted in the memoirs of those who assisted her in its produc- 
rion. To employ a rather irreverent simile^ it might not unfairly be 
bracketed with the curate's egg'" as ''excellent in parts,"' the said 
pares being those communicated by the adepts who Instigated this 
attempt to release^" in somewhat meagre outline^ as much of the 
Gupia Vidya as was (at the time) deemed safe. Madame Ebvatsky» 
being allowed to fill Up the gaps as hen she coukit frequently failed to 
me the righi maEerialsp almost Invariably quoting the wrong authori- 
desp and LnduIgLag in violent diatribci against ecclesiastlclsiti and re¬ 
ligion In general; while, possibly because she had served with Garibaldi 
and been wounded at the battle of Mentana, her anti^Roman Catholic 
bias is particularly noticeable. The third (reiUed) edldon is the best 
lor study, as it Has a good Index volume. In editing it, however, Mr. 
Mead and those assisting him omicied a considerable number of pas¬ 
sages which were needlessly controversial or inaccurate. li would have 
been wiser to have adhered to the customary practice and printed them 
within brackets. 

Estimates as to the value of this work differ enormously. To the 
Blavatsky Association Madame Blavatsky appears as a PtophcEp and TAe 
ScfTCf Dotf/rine as a final revebdon on all the subjects with which it 
deals, fio that to add to, Of coirect any of ii^ is looked upon almost as a 
samlcge. At the opposite extreme arc those who regard it as, if not 
a meaiunglcss jumble of Oriental mysdlkations, yet as likely to leave 
the average reader very much more bewildered than enlightened. Thus, 
as one writer has expressed it, frir unveiled nothing for 

one, and TAr S^rtrt Do^frine remained secret"' h is to be feared 
that many readers who have not made a careful previous study of ihc 
subject will come to the some conclusion Bui to the intuitive mystic. 
Of those who have imbibed adequate instruction from other sources^ H 
abounds in hints which may prove of the utmost value for further 
rcsesuclu The following are the pages dealing with the five theses 
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refciTcd to in tny is scarcely aitnni^hfgg that Scieoce should 

have ignored them, since they arc picsenied (for the most part) as 
mefc statements, for which □□ adequate proof is eficied. E.g., Rela¬ 
tivity Theory I., 315, “ Everything is relative in this universe.*' (i) I., 
63, "It is the Ring called ' Pas-Not'” 1^-156, "This Ring is 
beyond , . , the Nehtile.’* (3) I,, *' That Electricity b loacter, 

«c." (3) [L, ct pstssim. (4) 11 ., 375, xjj et passim. 

Initiation Human ano Solu, by A. Bailey, (Second editioii.) Contains 
die only comprehensive aceouoi of the Occult Broiherbood, for which, 
however, it was c&viously impossible to offer any verifiable proofs. 

The account given (so far as my experience goes) tallies with that 
gweially accepted by students of the subject. It is, moreover, self-con- 
sistcDt, and survives a cross^KaminatJon by nutnerous concrete facts 
independently ascertained. The reader must seek further corrobora¬ 
tions for himself, but if accepted merely as a '* working hypothesis," it 
appears to solve many puzzles. 

Tkeatis6 On Cosmic Fite, by Alice Bailey. A much more important 
work, comparable in scope with TAe Sefrei Doetrine, and of somewhat 
sinul^ nature; in fact, apparently intended as its sequel. Needless to 
say, it is often intentionally obscure. An explanation tn that effect was 
given in the following message received by me from the “ Tibetan " 
hi^clf: d/aj/ii/ay "the book you mendoo [Treatise on Corfliir 
Fire] b valuable to those coonecicd with the Master concerned [giving 
his own liamel so far as he chooses, or thinks it wise, to interpret the 
teaching contained therein to his disciples. But it is not inicoded for 
public consumption.'* [Signed by him.] 

Id view of its having been my endeavour throughout to give both rides 
of the case, it should be stated that, since I tod my paper, a pamphlet 
has been sent me by a member of the Blavatsky Assoebtion offering 
cnticjsms on Mrs. Bailey’s writings in general and do these two boob 
m (^cular. The tone of this pamphlet is rather scurrilous and 
wholly cotitToversbi in character. In my opinion, it faib compleiely to 
c^ublish any of its contmijonjy whik ihr arguinnnt (if so it can be 
called) is supported only by such phrases as " my impression is,*' '* but 
—I think that,*' “ which is evidently intended,*' *' conclusions may be 
drawn for the moment,*' etc., em. It also betrays a more or less com¬ 
plete Ignorance of Sanskrit terms. In addition, the fact of its having 
been ^nted in the Phillipine Is. {.Manila, 1939)^ with no name cither 
of publiriier or printer, is hardly reassuring. So far as can be gathered, 
^ aaimm displayed is a consequence of Mrs. Bailey’s boedts expound- 
mg the Occult Doctrine in a way more in harmony with Chrisdan 
ideas. Whereas it would appear that the author or authors are (as 
was Madame Blavatsky herseU) enthusiastic adherents of Buddhism. 


DEVOTIONAL TREATISES 

The Bkagavao Gm, which may be described as the *' Bible *' of India. 
Best English version by Charles Johnston, the well-known Sanskridst 
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and colleague of E^sten. Its moja drawback Is die too frequent iw 
of EmersoDian terms—** World-^ul*” etc. 

Liotrr Off tiiE. Paith, written down by Mabel CoUlnsH Communicated by 
one of the Adepts. Some ol the ootes axe hers, and these should be 
dixtinguisbed from the comment It has been through many cdidoni. 

The Voice of the Shj^ce, by H. P^ BLavauky, Stated by her to be 
utrocls from a Buddhist scripture—Soo^ o/ ihe Cvldcn Fretepis. 
On pp. p and lo are recapinjlaccd the difFcredt sounds heard by the 
ascede when meditating with the object of rousiag the Katidiilim. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 

GumE TO PHitxHo^HT, by Prof. C. E. M. JoarL This recendy Issued com- 
pendiutn U highly ^ be recommended os a short cut for those who ore 
not philosophers^ some such prelimioary study bemg essential before 
the Easiem philosophies can be comprehended at alL 

VowiNTA ViKDiCATEnp OT Hartuony of Vedanta and Chfisdan Philosophy:^ 
by Rev. J. F. Pcssdii- A most original and interestiog study of tbe 
Vedanta (the leading philosophy of India), giving prooE of its agree¬ 
ment with Western scholastic philosophy, Estremely cnlightenihg; but 
the English in which it is written ra^er rcscmblra “the French of 
Stratford-attc-Bow. 

DtsoDimsEs Ois THE Bhagavah Gita, by Subba Row. Lectures by an Indian 
iawycr faxuilijr with Western philosophy, and deeply versed in the 
Gupta Vidya, as to which bis admissions are very guarded. It brisdm 
with Sanskrit cerms. 

PATAf^Au*? Yoga Surus, The classic treatise on Yoga. Most of the trans¬ 
lations bhe “ Mr, Parker* make the case darker, which is dark enough 
without."' So that finally the reader a apt to tay with Lord Eldon, " I 
doubt.” The best translations aie probably those of Charles Johnstoci 
and A. Bailey, 

PftE-EttsTEKCT AS'U R E INCAAHATTON, by W* Luioslawfki, Professor of Philo¬ 
sophy in the Univenity of WilnOi The well-known Flatomc scholar^ 
The only erudite w^ork on thb subject known to roc+ 

Theosofht-p by Rev, C.^ C.- Martindale* s-j.* m.a. For those who insist on 
orthodoxy. Neverthclcsa., a very fair, not to say sympathetic, account, 
though less concerned with the genuine doctrines than with the (so- 
called) ” propaganda ” to whkh attention has abcady been drawn. 

Is Thh Theosophy? by Ernest Egerton Wood. (Rider and Co.) Ju^t out 
Brings the history of this side of the subject np to date. A not un¬ 
kindly, but perfectly straightforward, account of all the more recent 
happenings^ by one who had exceptional opportuntdo of seeing behind 
the scenes. 
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RESULTING FROM PSYCHIC INVESTIGATION 

Tub STorY of AfxANTiij by^ Scon-EIlidL These invcstigatioiii were said 
to ha^'e been carried cut by Mrs. Scocc-Ellio^ but il is imdcniDod she 
did Qdt wish het name mciuloned. 

Maw ViiiKti Atin [ifvisiaL£^ by C. W, Leadbe3ter+ Contajns excellent 
cdtoured placet. Its condimoiu generally agree with those of other 
invodgaCDn. 

Iw THE Nett Woeuj, by A. P. Sinoett. Examples of post-morteiii cond^ 
cions as they affect persons of various eharaetm. Very significant and 
entirely firce from cm^onal elements* 


WORKS OF FICTION 

Karma, a Novel^ by A. P* Stnnett. Makig the occult doctrines more tnieh 
ligiblc by embodying them in conaete fonn^ 

loTLi. Of THE Wifm Lotus, by Mabel Cotbiis. Communicated by the same 
adept from whom she received Ught cut the Path, Supposed to be a 
jianadvc of one of his carbct teves in Egypt. 

Benoac Lancee, by Fp Ycats-Browm Contains many Intencsdiig and sug¬ 
gestive hints on Yoga practices and the Kundalim, Too well known 
to need further commenL 

The foregoing books arc obtainable from Mr. J. Watkins^ Publisher 
and BookscUcTp ai, Cecil Court, W.C. t, who speciabzes in these subjects- 
Some of them are available from circulating libraries- 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MEtriNG ol (he Association was held at the Caston Hall, Westmiiutcr, 
S.W. r, eui Tuesday, February ii, 1336, when a paper eniided “ Indian 
Occultism: the Rope Trick and Other Phcaocoena'* was read by Major 
G- H, Kooke. The Right Hon. the Earl of Mansfield was in the chair, 
and the fallowing ladies and gentlemen, amount others, were present; 

The Right Hon, Lord Lamington, c.c.m.q., o.c,i,e., the Right Hon. Vis¬ 
count GoKhen, c.C4.t., Sir Ami Chatterjee, o.c.i.s., t.c.s.i.. 

Sir Alfred Chatterton, tt.E,, Sir Charles Armstrong, Sir Hugh McPheiwn[ 
R.C.I.E., cj.i,. Sir Reginald Speticc, Sir George Barnes, t.e.s., i.c.s.i,. Sir 
fohn P, Hewett, s.c.s.i., e.b.e,, b.i.e.^ Sir Thomas Richardson, Sir Reginald 
Mant, K.C.5.I., K.e,i.E., Sir Ross Barker, c.b., t.e.i.E., Sir Miles Ir-ing, e.i.E., 
0.8.*., and Lady Irving, Sir Matthew and Lady Thompson, Lady Ottoline 
Morrell, Lady Dawson, Lady (James) Walker, Lady (Hugh) Barnes, Lady 
(Lionel) Jacob, Udy (Herbert) Pearson, the Hon* Emily Kinnaird, Mr. 
H. M. R. Hopkins, cAt., Mr. H. G. RawJinson, c.i.E., Mr. C. M, Baker, 

C. I.E,, htr. C. A. Kincaid, tv.e., Mr, V. H. Boalih, c.b.e., Mr. Schofield, 
Mr. and Mrs. John dc La Valctte, Mrs. Weir, Licut-Colonel W. G, Hamil¬ 
ton, Mrs. E. L. Starr, Mr. F. J, P, Richter, Mr. Foster Bailey, Mr, Kennedy 
North, Mrs. Nicholson, Mr. G. B, D, Head, Mr. H. S. L. Polak, Colonel 
W. G. Neale, c.i.e., and Mrs. Neale, Mrs. Roberts, Mn. Damry, Mrs. and 
Mjss Berry, Mr, W, F. J, Frank, Professor G. H. Langley, Major H. Blake 
Taylor, Mr, P. Davies, Mr. Phirozshah Mehta, Miss Gunter, Mrs. Clifton 
^Icn, Mr. J. L. McCaJInm, Mrs. Dorothea Chaplin, Mr. S. T. Sheppard, Miss 
1 ^vf’i Lempriere, Mr, D. Pratt, Mrs. Agate, Cdofwl Roberts, Mr. 
J. J, NoUn. Mr. Syed M. SayeduUa, Mrs. Harry de Windt, Mrs. de Berigoy, 
^ r. A. T. Penman, Mr, B. K, Wadia, Miss Morton, Miss McEwen, Mrs. 
Slattcr, Mr. I. P. Collins, Mr. Leonard Matters^ Dr. and Mrs. Ormc, Mr. 

D. W, Watkins, Mrs. Alexander, Mr. D. B. C. Henderson, Major Beaver, 

Mr. A. Goldney, Mr. A. H. Chowryappah, Miss Stewart, CapL E. V. 
Raikes, Mrs. Kirkpatrick, Miss Hoplcy, Mrs. Blair, and Mr, F. H. Brown, 
C.I.E., Hon. Secretary, ’ 


After rejerenee had been made by Lord LAMiNcTiaN (President) to the 
death of King George V, (as reported on another page). 

The Chajuun (Lord Mansfield) said: Any personal remarks that I have 
to make will be resen-ed for later, except for my wishing to express my 
most sincere thanks to your Association for their kindness in asking me to 
preside here in-day. I wiU now call upon my old friend Major Rooke to 
^ve you what I have no doubt will be an exceedingly interesting and 

JMrmctivP rviivr “ 


Majcr C. Rooke then ftad his paper on 
Trick and other Phenomena.” 


Icidian Occuhism: the Rope 


Indian Occrdtism: The Re^pe-Tricl^ and Other PAcnomerja 2jg 

The CiL^iAiiAM: When I had the greaE honour of being asked to preside 
here this afeemoon, I accepted with a great deal of pldsure^ b^use, 
although somedung like a fuU generation separates myself and Major 
Rookc LD age* we vtax^ strange thaugh ic may appear, undergraduates at 
Oxford together, and 1 learnt whai little 1 know of Indian and indeed other 
philosophy from him, although it is a subject in which 1 had always been 
interested before* 

I must confess that ] had a Utdc apprehension on one point imdl I heard 
that there Averc not going m be any actual manifestations of occult perform¬ 
ances, because I thought it possible that the lecturer might regard himself 
as the guru and myself as the chela^ and insist on my taking tip my positioii 
in a small and uncomlortable basket whiie he thrust his swoid through Ll 
(L aughter.) 

Ihc subjects which he has covered this aftemooii are so cfionnons—^in 
fact, they amount reaJIy to the whole of human philosphy and endeavour— 
that is is quite impossible for me to do more than comment upon the most 
minute portion of them, and 1 propose to make my remarks brief on die 
subject of these tricks, illusions or supernatural happenings, whate^Tr you 
may like to call them. WTicn one allows for mere conjuring tricks and 
lying, there remaifis, of course, undoubEedly a very great deal which earmot 
be explained away by any of ihe laws of nature as our scientists and 
medical men usually accept them. 1 think we can divide the phcnoniena 
into two classes* The first is that which is purely illusion—that is to say, 
in which the magician by the exerdx of will power in some form^qf mass 
hypnotism persuades his audience that he and his assLsoifit are very busy 
doing something, climbing up a rope^ disapp!aring^ or the like, whereas in 
point of fact they are really litting quietly on the ground- I may say that 
such an ability is manifested by a great many politicians when they appeal 
to the electorate. 

To investigate this^ I think there is no doubt that we wuni a great c^tico- 
sion of photography^ and now that small moving-picture cameras are so 
common, I hope that anyone who does eapect to ha^x the chance of seeing 
anything of that sore will take die opportuniry of making a film of it, 
which as far as Z know has not yet been done, because then we shall cer 
tainly discover whether any of the events supposed to havx taken place did 
lake place. 

Then^ of course, wo come to the second and much more important part, 
and that is those instances in which hypnotism alone cannot account for 
them, like that very peculiar one, where a group was photographed and 
one member of the group was not there. If one accept that as being 
absolutely genuine, and no trickery having been attempted with the film 
Of plate, it is quite obvious that some forces have been at wcark which are 
entirety unknown to science at the present cirrve. [ use the word science, of 
course, in the conventioml Western seme. 

Ic has always seemed to me very curious why people would be so sceptical 
about the possibility of this sort of thing bappening, because to the ordinary 
person a great many things which we have learnt to take as maroers of fact 
art really apparently just as magical. Take, for example^ photography. I 
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am iMii a fcicjitisCt and it is a source of comtaot wonder tn me thzt by 
treadng a bk of cdluloLd with silitr nitrate w something of that jon^ and 
pointing it in the dtrccrioa of a persoEip you get a recognizable reproduction 
of that person upon your fiJm, A gramophone leaves me wondering, and 
what a Very few years ago would most people, even cducaixd people, have 
thought of wireless? If these things are not to be lakco a$ mnigk+ why 
should not other and apparently inexplicable phcnojucna be taken as a 
manirescadao of scientific knowledge of which we do not have the secret 
at the present time? To be too credulous is a iiTiy grave fauli, but I sob- 
mit to you that to be too sccpidcal is an esen graver one* 

m 

\(r. FoiTii Bailev : !c fecgis to me that the most important and striking 
sentence in the paper that we listened to this afternoon was that “our 
ordinary cotuciousness is by no means the highest of which man is. capable.'* 
The Spanish philosopher Gasset ha* said that *' our conquest of die king¬ 
dom of nature has tw far outrun our conquest of the kingdom of man,'* 
and it is this conquest of man himself to which I f«l we should pay the 
greatest attention. If these pcwcfs which have been spoken of this after¬ 
noon are real, there is the point to which we should apply ourselves, 

1 am impetled to say a word because of the infiportancc o| two facts. 
First, that there are powers latent in man, which because unknown and 
unused are considered supernormal; and, secoadJy, that there are people in 
the world to»day who have achieved these powers and do use them. 

It w** ibe Hindu sage Patanjali who routed the Raja Yoga system to 
wfidrtg, in the form of jutras or aphorisms, and there are at least eight or 
nine commentaries in English on those aphorisms. He enumerates these 
siddhis or powers and calls them the powers of the soul. The Raja 
Yoga syiiem is based upon the fact o£ the existence of the soul and the 
use by the soul ol the mind and of the emotional nature and of the 
physical body as die means whereby the soul can achieve its eapression 
in life here on the physical plane. The Raja Toga system is a system which 
is occult, and which, by the use of the mind, seeks to achieve sotil-con* 
sciDusoess. So that I would rather change the last phrase of the mysdeal 
aphodim, " The mind is the slayer of the Real, let the disciple slay the 
slayer," to "Let the disciple use the mind in the opposite direcrion." 
Between the realm of the highest powers of the intellect and these super- 
natura! powers there is a field that it is possible to explore, and in that 
field there is the power, which has been mendoned here, of telepathic com- 
municadon. If telepathic communication can be achieved ai wi!l and witA 
exactitude, then one may definitely enter the field of these superhuman 
powers. 

In the Mortsing Pan of December tj, tgai, there was a comment on 
the eaperiments in telepathy conducted by Professor Gilbert Murray and 
the Earl of Balfour, calling attention to the siucccssfu) commutiicatioiis 
between a Mrs, Bailey in the United States and a man in Tibet Mrs. 
Bailey has been in constant telepathic communication with a teacher who 
is a Tibetan, living to Tibet, since rgij. Together they have produced 
certain literature which has been published, Mrs. Bailey and myself have 
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DCT'tT met iliis man, whcj is called " The TibeuR/' but wc have com¬ 
municated with him not dcly Cckpaihically but by ordinary physical means. 
On one oocasioD he scot ns some incense by a friend of ours, who jouxntyed 
to Tibet and received it Uttm him, A statement has been made about his 
personality in one of the issus of Thff Beacon. So much for ihe possibility 
of communicacing with an Hastern guru without going to the Easo 

For the Ust four years Mrs. Baiky and myscU have taken part in exped- 
ments in telepathy with a group of nine people here in the West, living as 
far apart as Rome, England, and the Unit)^ Sates. These experiments 
have been conducted with great care and with adequate records, and for 
certain of the experiments wc have achieved 75 per cent, success. As the 
work Increases in difSculty that percentage has become less, but there baa 
been a steady progress made in the understauding of the laws of tdepaihy, 

Mr* C, A. Kj^cam: 1 have listened, and you have all listened ividi the 
greatest interest, I am sure, to the extremely learned and convincing paper 
which the keturer has read to you, and I will only add to it by one or tw^o 
experiences of my own w^hen 1 was in India. 

Of the various tricks, if you like to call them so^ of which the lecturer 
spoke^ I have seen the mango trick and the boy in the basket with a man 
prodding at him with a sword* 1 am afraid I never regarded them as 
anything more than conjuring u-Jeks. As regards the rope trick, I have not 
only never seen it done, but I have asked heaps of Indians and they had nor 
only never seen it done, but had never beard of in They said : ** We would 
like to see iL It must be an awfully good trickn’" In an old Sanskrit book 
written about the seventh century, the Smhasan I came across an 

accotmt of it, but the writer did not regard it as anything but mere 
juggling. 

1 once had an experience of occuldsm myself^ when a conjuier came to 
my court room in Poona and asked if 1 would lend the court. I said, Yes, 
certainly.” He gave us an ordinary exhibidon of passing cards and so 00, 
but finally he took a small b<^, whom he had with kbn, and put him into a 
hypnotic trance* The man then came to the other cad of the room and 
asked us to write on a piece of paper numbers v^hJdi we then showed him, 
and the boy at the other end of the room immediately said what chose 
numbers were* There was really nothing cccull about it. Ic ivai simply 
that the boy was in a hypnodc trance and the two were in direct mental 
connection. Then the strange thing happened that the boy ivould not 
come out of the trance^ Somebody said to the man, ” You arc in for ic 

now-. You are in the fmdge^s court and you wm ccrtaifily be hanged/^ The 

wretched conjuror got so upset that he went inm a corner and made no 
attempL I had to go up to him, take hurt by the wrist, and use all my will 
power to try to get him to come back and put the boy righL Hventually I 
got him to do it and he woke up the boy. Some years afterwards 1 mer 
the same conjurer, and I asked, “ Whai happened about that boy?^^ ‘ He 
dicd,^‘ the man replied* I said, " You did not feed him properly," He 
said, " 1 fed him like a pet [»rrot on milk and bread. What could 1 do. 
Sahib? If I had fed him properly he would not have worked* And if he 
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iuci licit worked [ cauld not have a^grded t» stipport him. And il L bad 
abandoned him^ he would have died of staxvatioD^ for he W4$ a famine 
child.'' “ Yoo might have given him to the mi^onarics," J luggutcd. He 
replied^ *' Sahib, i^t was a good Hindu boy. If [ had given him to the 
mUiionaries they wotdd have made a Christian of him/* Idia face regis^ 
tered such horror that I said no inqre:^ especial ly as the hofxor was reflccfed 
on the faces of the orthodox Brahmans standing loundi 

Mr. H. S. L. PotAix s [ should like to congratulate both the Society and 
the Jeeturer upon an addirsa which is very unusuait I thitik^ in the annals 
of this Society. 1 hope that it wiU be the precursor of a number of studies 
of a Somewhat similar kindr because it does appear to me that there axe 
other important tilings in India and Eastern countries generally than either 
the polidcal or the economic condxtioiis of those countries. The really im¬ 
portant things of life are those that we usually read about quietly^ qr think 
about quietly, Of talk of within a very limited private circle. It seems to 
me that it is very much betief if those reahy important things can he dis¬ 
cussed in public, temperaTcly and with knowledge^ and with a good deal of 
personal investigation and inter-communicadon of thought. 

I would like to offer only one small cridcism of the lecturer's pper. It 
refers to his comments in reladoo to the Thcomphical Society. As an 
official of that Society 1 could not naturally accept his statements of facL 1 
could not accept the raihcr distorted historical survey that he has given of 
it Bur 1 am quite sure he did not mean any harm or oHenccr and 1 hope 
that when he has had an opportimiiy of mconsidcring the facts he will put 
them in a somewhat different pefspecdvc and give on some future occasion 
perhaps a diffexent survey of the relations of the Society to those practices, 
and of the services that the Society has rendered in giving publicity tn 
some of those pnocipJes and doctrines, that he himself holds very dearly at 
heart. 

Major G. H. Roc«^ replying to the discussion, saJd: With regard to 
Mr. Foster Bailey's very interesting statement, there is one point which 
Seems to me of speoal importance, as tending to eooffxin what he ha^ just 
told us. At least it cofivinecs me diat Mrs. Bailey has actually remained in 
close touch with the Tibetan " (as she prefers to call him), because [ have 
in my possession not only messages from him, in which he mendons having 
dictated certain books to her, but also that originally introdueing him to us, 
by one of die three adepts alluded to in my paper^ who, besides reladng 
various facts concerning him, also gave his name, calling him ‘"our 
bonoujed Brother/’ and adding that, although Abbot of a Tibetan monas¬ 
tery, he was really a Chinaman by birth. Furthcrmcire, though these mes¬ 
sages were received severaJ years previously to my becoming acquainted 
with Mrs. Baiky, yet on ihowLng them to her she at once recognized their 
authenticity, while her own commenti upon them threw addidonal light 
on other Lnformatioii we had already received, but had not shown her. 

Coniidcradoiu of this nature seem to me highly evidential, especially in 
the matter of the name, which (at his own request) she has always re- 
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frj.mcd from di^lodng. And all the niorc so, since independent coTrobona- 
tion In such tnaiters it extremely rare. While it is just this absence of 
corrdbfjration which renders most people so itepEiail ai to the validity of 
my statements dealing with these subjects: an attitude of mind perfeedy 
justifiable under the circumstance 

Then as regards Mr. Kincaid^s very lEttcresting observatiofis on these 
tricks, and the attitude o£ the jugglers thonsdves towards the subject, i 
suppose that* as a matter of fact, the wonderful trlcts one hears about 
happen only very rarely, Sdll, on great occasions like the Ehirbari 1 
bclWe some of these ascedcs do come forward, and only on such oecasions. 
But they never do them for money, whereas, of coutm^ the ordinary juggler 
only docs them for money. He is after the rupee. Whether there are 
ways of doing these things, by simple hypnotism, or by employing certain 
super physical agencies that we do not know much about^ which enable the 
hypnotism to be performed tfuiic easily by an uneducated person; I think 
that that may also be feasible on occasion. For, of course^ tricks of thw 
kind were wdl known in Europe in the Middle Ages. And since the 
ongirtal meaning of the word " conjure always implied some kind of cere¬ 
monial ceremonial magic, that was taken for granted. 

The famous Dr. Dee, forinstance, when at the Univereity of Cambridge, 
was accused of being a “ conjurer."* He afterwards became a great occultistn 
and was no doubt of considerahie hdp bebind the scenes 10 Queen Elizabeth 
in various ways. The crystal he used to scry " wdih is now in the British 
Mtiseum. But besides b^g an astrologer of noCCi he was also reputicd to 
be a magician; and his house at Mortlake was once sacked by a mob on that 
eiceuse. Moreover, in one of Chaucer's "Canierbufy Talcs ** you will find 
an account of a similar eidiibition of mass-hypnotJsm (The Franklyn*s Talc, 
lines 475-4^)^ At least it seems taken for granted that it was done in that 
way, and was accordingly regarded merely as a wonderful spectacle. Whkh 
is all time permits me to say about that-^ 

With regard to Mr. PoUk's protest against sevcial of the comncients T 
have felt obliged to make on (so-called) Theoaophical " propaganda,*" let 
me say to begin with that 1 have been A member of that ^Kicty con¬ 
tinuously for forty-two years, and am stiLI a nKrtnbcr. f doubt whether he 
himself has been a member of it for so long as that. M that time ! have 
watched it, and in fact for some live years prior to joinings which takes us 
back forty^cven years; and aB that time 1 have noticed these same ten¬ 
dencies at work. They serve only to exemplify our old rugged English 
prowb, God sends meat, hut the devil sends the cook I” In other wurds, 
the subject, though exccUcot in itself, has been proented so badly that 
scholars decline to Look at in It is like a badly cooked meal: the food itself 
may be of the best, but being badly cooked nobody can cat it. No amount 
of argument will shake thole facts. But my object in alluding to them 
was only in order to offer a strictly impartial account rather than a highly 
coloured and ex parte one^ Besides, did 1 not warn you of these short- 
comings^ other people most certainly would. 

Notwithstanding, in spite of it all, there Is something to build upon. In 
fact, there really is a diamond in the diisiblm or (to use a more becoming 
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and eonvectwnal simile) m Pandora's boil SiiU, it is ilw gmaiHt of pidcs 
that, m Qfder to find ii; you have lo turn over such a quantity of waste 
paper and other discarded rubbish which ought uner to have been asso- 
dated with ii at afi. That is what I deplore. However, if only Mr. Polat 
will me his great iDfluence to have this mass of uninviting litter ittnoved, 
so the educated public can but get a glimpse of the diamond, I ani 
conndctit they will rush to pick it up. 

Loao CoscHis: I have a very pleasant task, which U to ask you to thank 
me Ittturer for his catremely Lnieiestijig lecture this afternoon, and Lord 
Mansfield for having taken the Chair, 

If must have been very jdeasant for the lecturer to think that he has had 
a personal fnend in the aair. and to aU of u, who have been gathered here 
to Jmow that they have been in a relationship of gum and eheb in their 
earlier days. I am sure ail of us have been delighted with the lecture and 
with the speech which Lord Mansfield made, 

1 was eitremely interested in the Jeeture myself. May I say that it was 
almost perhaps a imnor part of occultism which very nearly prevented my 
taking up a post m India, because when [ was first travelling m India- 
before I went out officiaJIy-I was one day in Bombay and a thought-reader 
cn^ to Govermncct House. I was asked if I would like to see him, 1 
had gone to India for a very special piece of business. Nobody knew 
anyming about that business eiccpt my wife. My daughters were travelling 
with me and they did not know. The Indian asked me m think of some® 
^g and give him a piece of paper and a pencil. I thought of the mtsswMi 
I had Mme out for and wondered if it would be succcsiful. He wTote 
somettuag on a piece of paper and toaed it to me. He had written s “ You 
are wMdering about "-and he named this business. " That is the business 

or w c you jiavc and yon are wondcrinc whcthjcr ii wiU be 

successful." 

When 1 was asked later on if [ would go out as Governor to Madras i 
naturally thought. Was one going out to a peopk who were always going 
to read one s thoughu? Because in that event it was to be expecTed that 
ones work would he hampereiL I took the risk, and, having taken the 
nsk, came to the conclusion that that power was not given to all Indians. 

I should like to bear out one remark the lecturer made, [ remember on 
one occasion seeing nicks done by 3 conjurer. We were seated on the sea¬ 
shore. One of the ordinary wandering conjurors came by and did the 
mango trick, but I always remember his embarrassmem as we all sat on 
the sand round him and began to encroach nearer and nearer, He was 
greatly embarrassed, and at the end he would not let me wuch the mango 
tree. But, sitting very near him, I came to the conclusion it was more of a 
conjuring trick than anything pertaining to the occult, 

May I express your thanks both to the Chairman and the lecturer thU 
afternoon for their speeches and for having given □, « much enjoyment. 

The voie of thanks was carried by awlamatioji. 


THE INDIAN SCENE IN 1935 * 

By Miss Rosie New^ian 

The Blm “ Glimpses of India, was taken to keep alive the 
memory of a wonderful two months* tour which my mother and 
I had in India during January and February. We were lucky 
enough to see something of India from a completely non-tourist 
point of view, and I seized the opportunity of filming some rare 
scenes and incidents, selected almost at random from a great 
variety of most interesting experiences. 

We had to refuse an Invitarion, received at sea by wireless from 
Lord Braboumc, to stay at Government House, as I had con¬ 
tracted that most painful illness, dermatitis of the face, and special 
treatment was needed. Approached at sunrise, the Gateway of 
India leaves an unforgettable impression. We were met on board 
by an A.D.C. from Government House, and amidst all the hustle 
and bustle of leaving the boat, it was delightful to receive such a 
welcome to Hindustan. I had to consult a skin specialist, and was 
fortunate to find one of the cleverest in the world. He put me 
right in a few days, to the relief of our ayah and Madrassi bearer, 
Ganganath. Every morning he used to bring me flowers, and he 
proved to be a most capable and trustworthy servant. 1 remember 
looking round the room on the first day in search of the bell that 
was not there, but I soon discovered that Ganganath was always 
within call, squatting outside the door. In fact, he often took me 
unawares, moving silently about the room, having removed his 
slippers. When after a few days I was allowed out, the faithful 
Ganganath accompanied me in the streets. At first 1 had to wear 
a red veil to counteract the sun's rays, and I often heard remarks 
such as, “Look at the lady in purdah!*’ 

In response to a charming invitation from the Aga Khan we 
lunched at the Bombay Racecourse. There one certainly secs 

■ Paper bdJed qd a coloured film shown by Miit Newman at a ncccpdoti 
given by the Lady Headley to the AaiociatJon on Fiiniary 18, 1936, at 
Grosvenor House^ Park LaiWi with the Duke of Portland in the Chair. 
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racing under ihe most ideal and picturesque conditions, enhanced 
by the lovely jaw of the Indian ladies. I played golf with the Aga 
khan at the charming Willingdon Club. We then went on to tea 
with his mother, the Begum Alishah, a wonderful personality, but 
our conversation was rather limited, as ev'cry word had to be tranS' 
lated. 

I shall never forget our first experience in Indian trains on the 
journey to Madras> After travelling two days and two nights, it 
was an intense joy to arrive at Government House, after the hot, 
dusty journey and to appreciate the lovely marble bath. We 
changed in time for dinner, and we afterwards sat on the terrace 
listening to the band playing in the charm 0/ the tropical Indian 
night, which is indescribable, The Call of the East. 

Early ricxt day my mother and I simply could not re^st walk- 
ing out in chose lovely gardens, in the fresh morning air 5 and as 
the sky was overcast wc did not put on hats. By chance we met 
the Medical Officer of the Governor. He sent us in, and warned 
us that in the tropics the sun's rays are most dangerous when 
there is no sun. We enjoyed a real English breakfast on the 
terj'ace, which Is covered with that los’ely creeper, purple bougain” 
villea, Wc went surf bathing, and spent the rest of the day riding 
in the park at Guindy. The famous canna borders were a perfect 
blaze of colour, reflecting in the lake. Wc then had an excellent 
picnic tea, and motored back in time to watch the glories of the 
multi-coloured Indian sun setting in the palm trees, a sight to live 
in the memory. The following days we spent sight-seeing and 
dncmatographlng the wonderful temples, the bazaars, the Bower 
market, and the well-known river laundry. The ordinary folk 
showed great interest in my cine-camera, and I was sometimes 
followed round by a big but respectful crowd. On Sunday wc 
enjoyed watching a cricket match, which was played all day, and, 
accept for the great heat, we might have been at Lord's. Lord 
Erskme played, and next day the Madras papers wrote about 
“ Our cricketing Governor.” 

At Calcutta, our next halt, we were met at the station by a most 
efficient A.D.G., who, on our arrival at Government House, as 
guests of Sir John Anderson, enquired whether wc wished to 
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make an appointment with the hairtlrcsscrt and was greatly 
astonished when we replied in the negative. He then told us that 
a banquet was being given that evening with one hundred guests. 
The table looked magniheent, and with the playing of the band, 
it seemed like a scene from the Arabian Nights. I shall always 
remember the conversadon I bad with one of the guests, a man 
who had lived in India many years. He showed how even visitors 
leave their mark in India, sowing the seeds of either hate or 
respect, and how important it is for the individual to be human 
and tolerant. He added, We should ail remember we are 
India’s guests,” The ncjtt day W’c motored out to Barrackpote, 
the riverside retreat of the Governor, and spent a delightful morn¬ 
ing in its wonderful garden. Later we were shown over the 
Victoria Memorial on the Calcutta Maldan, and saw something 
of the university life. It was a sorrowful reflecdon that some of 
the students use the knowledge they acquire to spread unrest and 
discontent. We were impressed by the enormous responsibilities 
of the Governor of Bengal, and the need of his firm hand to keep 
terrorism in check side by side with strenuous efiorts to ov^omc 
the economic ills of the Presidency, 

After a very pleasant stay of several days we went to Darjeeling, 
as kindly arranged by the Governor. We arrived on a bitterly 
cold February morning at the little hill station, which is the start¬ 
ing point of the quaint miniature train, known as the ” Hima¬ 
layan Railway/’ A motor was waiting 10 take us up to Dar- 
jcclingj it seemed a perilous drive, for at every hairpin bend of 
the road we bad to pass over a level crossing, and we seemed to 
miss the train by inches. About twenty minutes from Darjeeling 
we had our first glimpse of the great snow mountains, so often 
called ' The Roof of the World.” The giant white peaks of un- 
conquered Mount Everest and b^udful Kinchin] unga, outlined 
against the clear blue sky, left us a memory than can never fade. 
We were met by Government House rickshaws, and the coolies 
conveyed us past the picturesque open-air market. Arrarigcments 
had been made for us to stay at the Planters’ Club. That evening 
we watched one of the gorgeous Himalayan sunsets. It was 
bitterly cold and we were thankful afterwards to go in, sit round 

VOL. Yxxit. r 
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the fire and listen to the wireless news from England. The group 
Included men and women who had spent their lives working In 
the outlying, isolated districts, and we could but admire their 
undaunted courage and unfailing energy. They reminded me of 
Rudyard Kipling's Hues; 

Let us now praise famoui mca, 

Mfii of Utile showing— 

For their work eondniicth, 

Greater than their knowing.'* 

The next day we left in a thick fog, which blotted out all view 
of the mountains. We motored down the Tecsta valley, and saw 
the quaint, industrious hill peasants working in the tea planta^ 
dons, the pronounced Mongolian type being a great contrast to 
the southern Indians. We took the train to Benares, where the 
Maharaja’s fine guest house was placed at our disposal, and we 
great!y appreciated his wonderful hospitality. We noticed on 
arrival that our ayah looked worried; when she was asked why, she 
replied that as a Catholic she could not sleep with the Hindu 
women. The problem was solved by her sleeping on my covered 
balcony. Here we were unlucky with the weather, which was 
cold and wet. The mud and slush made Benares look more 
sinister than it otherwise might have done. 

Every hour was planned out for us, and urrder the guidance of 
His Highness’s capable A.D.C. we were privileged to see the 
innermost life of the Holy City. In the Maharaja’s lovely barge 
they rowed us down the Ganges. We saw the burning ghat, and 
the way in which the Hindus dispose of their dead. In the streets 
there were sad Am at prayer, and my first impression of horror at 
seeing their agonized expressions is impressed on my memory. 
We saw the holy hull, the Durga temple, with its sacred monkeys 
capering about, and outside on the steps garlands were being 
prepared for the temple. As a token of friendliness they hung 
them round our necks. We were shown over His Highness’s 
great Palace, which contrasted with the poverty outsdc the ^tes 
—^for India is a land of contrasts. 

Next we were to travel to Eiclhi, but at the last moment it was 
discovered that oirr sleepers had not been ordered. His High- 
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ness’s A.D.C, very kindly came to our rescue and UTred for a 
carriage to be put on to the night train. On arriving at the 
station, we found that a fonr-wheeler had been, attached to the 
back of the train, and we were therefore in the last carriage. The 
guard promised that we should be changed at the neat station, 
but by midnight nothing had been done. So at the next stop I 
went to the guard, who then said it would be dangerous to put a 
four-wheeler in the middle of the train; so we had to rattle along 
like that all night. The noise and vibration were indescribable. 
Next morning we reached Eklhi feeling very tired and shaken, 
but we quickly recovered and forgot the troubles of the night. 

Here we seemed to reach the climax of our travels. We were 
deeply impressed by the tnagnificcncc of the Viceroy’s House and 
the wonderful welcome we received. We found in our sitting- 
room a printed programme planning the whole visit. On meet¬ 
ing the other guests, we were astonished to hear how many of 
them bad only left England five days before; they had travelled 
out by air. It made the world seem so small f During our stay 
here, the Aga Khan arrived from Bombay. He was met at the 
station by thousands of Muhammadans, who gave him a rousing 
welcome, HJs influence is deeply felt throughout the length and 
breadth of India. 

We spent a most interesting afternoon at the Legislative 
Assembly, where heated debates made a miniature House of 
Commons. We were miroduced to a most interesting man, who 
had worked many years in the Indian Civil Service, and he ex¬ 
plained how necessary the Reform policy was, and how in his 
opinion India under the new regime would be a much happier 
country if not as efficient. It was late afternoon when we returned 
to the Viceroy’s House. We all played tennis under the most 
idea] condlbons, each court being supplied with two ^ho^r^i to 
pick up the baIJs. Later we wandered round that glorious garden 
planned on Moghul Unes« That evening we had a most enjoyable 
dinner with Sir Philip Chetwode* Next day saw the opening of 
the Delhi Horse Show, and in the brilliant sunshine the State 
arrival of tlicir Excellencies wa^ a scene of splendour and magni¬ 
ficence beyond description* I was fortunate in taking a good 
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coloured film; several Maharajas were also very busy taking cine- 
pictures. 

During our stay, a large banquet was held before the State 
ball, and to everyone's astonishment two unexpected guests 
arrived, hut thanks to the most efficient staff tvork of the 
A,D.C*'s, two more scats were speedily prepared and they did not 
realize their mistake. Wondering round the floodlit garden, in 
the subtle charm of the Indian night, one might have been in 
fairyland. The following day we saw the review of the Viceroy's 
Bodyguard, which comprises the finest type of men. We also bad 
the honour of being present at the investiture. The glory of dtc 
scene was striking. Lady WiUingdon looked regal wearing the 
Order of the Crown of India, and the Viceroy wore a beautiful cloak 
bordered with white ermine and the Order of the Star of India. 
Their Excellencies were escorted by four little pages, young Indian 
princes, dressed in pale blue satin; they were heralded in the 
beautiful Durbar Hall by a giant Indian soldier, die bond played 
as they took their seats on the throne, and the impressive cere¬ 
mony of the investiture began. We gazed upon the lovely jewels 
worn by the Indian princes; their magnificent daras, from which 
hung priceless uncut emeralds artd other precious stones, ropes of 
lovely pearls slung carelessly from their shoulders, and their 
gorgeous robes of rich brocade, added much colour to the scene. 
We afterwards talked to some of the Maharajas, and I remember 
tins remark one of them addressed to me; “We think England 
has sent us amongst the present young Governors of Bombay and 
Madras some of the best India has ever had." 

Next day being Friday, we were taken to see the famous farm 
Masjid Mosque, and we were deeply impressed by the sight of 
thousands of Muharmnadans praying on the entrance steps. The 
rest of the morning we spent in old Delhi, and at the Ivory Palace 
we bought presents to take home. That afternoon we were 
invited to tea with an Indian princess. As we sat down at the 
table Her Highness sent for her false teeth, which were duly 
handed to her on a salver. 

From here we motored to Agra. TTicrc had been heavy rains 
and the roads were very skiddy, but happily our Indian chauficur 
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was a skilful driver. We had one rather amusing incident. The 
chauffeur stopped the car and left us on the roadside. After a 
few minutes he returned and ciplained that he had been to fetch 
holy drinking water out of the sacred Jumna river. We first saw 
the exquinte Taj Mahal in the cveningj reflected by all the glories 
of the Indian sunset. These well-known tvords seemed to express 
our thoughts ; 

** TTit kiss of the sun for pardont 
The song of the birds for mirths 
One is nc^cr God^s heart in a garden 
Than any^'here else on earth/' 

Next afternoon, at dusk, we visited Fatepur Sikri and wandered 
round the beautiful ruins, all that remains of an ancient civiliza¬ 
tion of the deserted Moghul capital. 

Next day we motored back to Delhi and left in the evening for 
Rajputana. This time we travelled in great luxury, having our 
own private saloon attached to the train. I found endless interest 
in filming the cvcr-fdianging scenes at the railway stations. At 
beautiful Udaipur, righdy called the Venice of India,*’ the 
Maharaja’s lovdy barge was put at our disposal. Rowed up the 
glorious chain of lakes, we were entranced by the beauty of the 
water palaces, designed in such perfect architecture. Udaipur is 
set oH by nature in all her glory. That cveaing, sitting on our 
terrace, we watched the setting sun; so gorgeous, it seemed it 
could be but a lovdy dream. From the village bdew we heard 
voices singing Indian lyrics. After two more glorious days we 
left Udaipur, carrying away imperishable memories. 

We then went on to lovdy Jaipur, which is such a contrast, 
having a modern aspect, with its wide, clean thoroughfares. We 
stayed in His Highness’s place, so different from a lonely guest 
house. The magnlHceucc of the palace and the Maharaja's un¬ 
bounded hospitality arc happy memories. The King of Greece 
and their Highnesses of Indore were guests at the same time. 
The first afternoon we spnt watching polo. The Jaipur tcarn is 
known to be one of the best in India. At a banquet in the 
evening, the smart uniforms of the A.D.C.'s added brilliance to 
the scene. Although excellent European dishes were served at 
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dinner, we all preferred tbc delicious Indian curries. We were 
afterwards entertained by Indian dancers. Next morning we 
found arrayed on our terrace Indian vendors of bracelets of 
emeralds, sapphires and rubies, and the priceless uncut stones of 
laipur. 

We were taken to the zenana to visit the Maharani, a most 
charming princess, who is in purdah. We were much interested 
in her children. The little girl, although only Bve, explained to 
me that she was greatly looking forward to going into purdah. 

I was told it was the custom for them to do this at the early age 
of nine. They had two English nurses, and while at play were 
always watched by three Indian men-servants. Next day a duck 
shoot was arranged. We started out on a glorious fresh morning, 
and as we walked to the butts the lake looked a picture. We were 
much amused at our retrievers; they waded through the water, 
quite unabashed, to pick up the duck, as if It were part of their 
daily work. During our stay we were lucky enough to he present 
at a special Lowazna procession, arranged in honour of the King 
of Greece. The brilliance of the colouring and the beauty of the 
scene were beyond all imag^ation, and once more I was lucky 
enough to be able to film it in colour. We ended a wonderful 
day with a picnic at Amber, and we enjoyed the novel experience 
of riding on State elephants. 

From here we left for the North-West Frontier by the night 
mail. Seeing Peshawar surrounded by barbed wire entanglements 
made one realize that life on the frontier is full of adventure. 
By some mistake we arrived at Government House a day too soon, 
much to our consternation, but thanks to Lady Griffiths* kindness 
the mistake was quickly rectified. We were greatly impressed by 
the fine, manly type of Muslims living on the Frontier, and much 
amused by their red moustaches, which we were told they dyed 
in order to disguise old age. 

Arrangements were made for us to motor over to Kohat, 
escorted by armed guards. On our way through the pass we 
stopped to sec the famous Afridi rifle factory. We were very 
much interested to watch the crude but speedy way in which the 
rifles were manufactured. Outside tribesmen were sitting cooking 
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thdr mtal. Arriving at Kohat military cantonment, we lunched 
with Captain and Mrs, Dirdwood in their charming house. The 
following day Sir Ralph Griffiths very kindly arranged for us to 
motor down the famous Khybcr Pass, which had been closed for 
a month owing to the recent fighdng. We were accompanied by 
a most interesting Indian guide, who showed us a jirga, and 
described how the Afridis live and govern themselves in tribal 
teiriiory. Arriving at the last Frontier fort, we looked across into 
Afghanistan, and could well imagine how in the old days the 
invaders came down through this “ key to India,” now the great 
trade route to Central Asia and Afghanistan. Wc were amazed 
to sec bow our small Army keeps peace amongst these turbulent 
tribes, and indeed throughout the whole of India. 

Next day, on the way to Kapurthala State, we had a very un¬ 
pleasant experience. As the train steamed out of Peshawar station 
a wild-looking rcd-bcardcd man jumped on to the steps of our 
carriage and attempted to force his way into our compartment. 
While wc were struggling to lock the door, the guard, seeing the 
man, immediately stopped the train. The commotion attracted 
the attention of the passengers, who by that time were all looking 
out of their windows. The Indian guard tried to explain to us 
in broken English that the man’s excuse was that he was on his 
way to Meerut to draw his old age pension, was afraid of missing 
the train, and had meant to do us no harm. At Kapurthala wc 
were royally received by the Maharaja, who personally showed us 
over the city palace. Wc were fascinated by the magnificent crown 
jewels. His Highness explained to us how he was hesitating 
between taking his diamond tiara or his emerald one over to 
England to wear for the King's Jubilee I 

Our next objective was Bhopal, where a thrilling tiger shoot 
bad been organized for the King of Greece, and the Nawab very 
kindly asked us to stay, Wc started off in several cars, of which 
only two were upto^ate. The others broke down, causing some 
of the party to be an hour late for the shoot. When everyone had 
arrived, wc started walking through the great wild jungle to the 
machanit where wc sat waiting in sUence for several hours, 
the sun beating mercilessly down on us. Suddenly the jungle 
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scancd astir, the eerie stillness was broken, and for a second we 
were held spellbound, as wc saw a tiger creep out. I quickly 
filmed him, before he was shot by the King of Greece. It was a 
thrilling moment. Later we all thoroughly enjoyed those ex¬ 
cellent cool lime drinks peculiar to India^ 

Wc fdt sad on leaving that evening by the P. and O. express f<n 
Bombay, where wc arrived in a heat wave, which is most im* 
usual in March. It made us appreciate our first hours on board 
ship, where wc sat in the cool breeze, and I reflected over some of 
the impressions I had gained during our trip. India is a country 
of treasure, romance and glory, and also of greater contrasts in 
climate, caste and religion than any other land. Travelling from 
end to end of the Peninsula as we have done, we realized the 
gigantic achievement of Great Britain in bringing unity and 
modern dvilizadoa into thh vast and variegated territory, Wc 
had seen many evidences of the attachment of the people to the 
overlord of India. The name of the King-Emperor George will 
live for ever in his Indian Empire. 


The Dule of PdETtAMti pmLdcd ai dac RcccpdoUp and vrith the Dtichca 
assisLcd Lady Headley^ ihc hoiiess, and Lord Lamingtoti in receiving the 
guesu. Before the film was shown the Duke of Fordand said: Lord 
Lamingtont roy lords, ladies, and gendemen,—It vyos with the very greatest 
pleasure that [ accepted the extrenicly kind mvltaijon of the East lodia 
Associadon to take the Choir on this occasion, for 1 assure you with the 
greatest confidence that we arc about to witness a most interesting eithibi' 
Uop. I speak froni experience because I had the privilege of being present 
at wtut as a racing man 1 may perhaps be allowed to call the preliminary 
canter of the film when Miss Newman displayed it m her own home last 
sunimcr. 1 afti sure I am only doing what you would wbh when I tell her 
how wdeome she is here this aiternoon- (Cheers.) 

She displayed the film then to only a few personal friends^ and m common 
with es'cryone there, 1 was much struck by the beauty ind charm of the 
pictures. 

My pleasure in bang here this aftcroDon b much enhanced by my having 
been fortunate enough to pay vblts to India twice Ln my life. The first 
dmc was so long ago as Ln 1S83, when Lord Ripon was the Vjecroy. With 
his mn. Lord dc Grey, the romous sportsman and shot, I and other friends 
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h 4 id a racMt mccfating lOur, both from a ^pectacubr and from a aporting 
point of viewj ID Northens India; and aiso we were %lx. uieckj ld NepaL 
My mond ^isit nineteen )ican later wa^ a much more enjoyable one ihan 
the because I w'as no longer a bachelor, and went w^th my wife- We 
were the guests of the then Viceroy* Lord Cttraon of Kedlcvtoni with a 
great many other friends, for the w^onderful Durbar which ^vas held in 
Delhi in boDour of the accession to the throne of King Edward VTL 

Perhaps I may be allowed to say that India has always had a very great 
personal charm for me* because my great-uncle. Lord William Bendtich, 
held the impommt post of Governor^cncral, and I believe be is generally 
supposed ED have held it with exceptional disdnedon. (Applause.) He held 
it a hundred years ago. Ai probably most of you are bciter aware than I 
am. Lord William instituted during his dene very great refomu* including 
the abolition of suttee and also of thuggism. Hts statue stands on the 
Mafdan of Cakuttap and on its base is a striking inscription written by 
Lord Macaulay* who was a member of Lord WiUiam's Council. With your 
permission 1 will rjuote die following passage: To William Cavendish- 
Bentinck, who during seven years ruled India with eminent prudence, 
integnty and benevolence; who never forgot that the end of govermnenE Is 
the happiness of the governed j who abolished emel rites; who gave 
liberty to the c^iprcssion of public opinion. This monument w'as erected by 
men who cherish with equal vencraticin and gratitude the memory of his 
wise* upright and paicmal administration,^* 

Those were Lord Maeaulay's eloquent wondSp and I can only say that I 
am very proud mdeed, and so is my sister here tinlay, Ottoline Morrell, 
that she and 1 have the bbod of that great mari running through our veins. 
(Applause.) 

It U often said* and it is said most probably rightly, that India ia chang¬ 
ing very rapidly in many respects under the stimulus of modem devdop- 
ments and improvements. This, I imagine* is only what was bound 10 
happen. But, from what I have seen of Miss NcwTnan*s Ehn, I think it 
may be said that the broad and general aspects of the Indian scene fernatn 
voy much the same as they were when I visited India fifty yean ago. 
Whatever changes may have uhen place, they are* ! believe* leastapprent in 
the villa^, where the vast majority of the people lead quiet lives and gain 
their living for the most part by agricultufal hbonr. The very vivid pic¬ 
tures taken by Miss Newman brought back tq my mind, when I saw them 
last year, many of the scenes which t so keenly enjoyed In my younger days. 

The East India Associadon is certainly to be congratulated on making, 
1 bdicvcj a new departure in its programme by showing a film instead of m 
series of lantern slides; and perhaps the good attendance which I see thij 
aftemoon may be taken as an apprreiadon by the members of the Associa¬ 
tion of this new departure. May I say* in conclnsionj that to a great esttent 
this meeting this afternoon is due to the kindness of Lady Headley (ap^ 
plausc), and on your behalf and on my own I thank her very sincerely for 
all she has done. I will now ask Miss Newman if she will kindly show 
the film. (Applause,) 

Lord Lu4rwcTON, on behalf of the Association* cKpressed hii dionks to 
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Lady Headley for her gracious bospiull^; to Miss Nc^maci, for the enjoy- 
jnent she had given the guests by her wonderful him; and to the Duke of 
Portland for presiding. In expressing gradficadon at the presence of the 
Duchess, he spoke of the warm pbee Her Grsee has in the hearts of the 
people of Nottinghamihiric:, where Wdbeck Abbey is ^tiiated# 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF CHINESE 
ART: SOME REFLECTIONS* 

By Sir Percival David, Bart. 

Your support of the official scries of lectures given in connection 
with the International Exhibidon of Chinese Art at Burlington 
House has been so generous and encouraging that it has stimu¬ 
lated the Lecture Committee to organize an additional series. 
Every Monday, therefore, until the close of the Exhibition, a 
lecture will be delivered here on some aspect of Chinese art, 
with particular refer cnee to the treasures in the Exhibition+ 
There will be eight lectures in all. Of ihcse^ five will be given by 
lecturers new to the ori^nal list. The rest will treat of their 
subjects from a standpoint different from that of their previous 
lecture, i say this in order to explain why I am speaking to you 
this afternoon on a subject on which most of you have already 
heard tne nor so long ago. 

On November 29, when I had the pleasure of addressing you, 
I referred to the nature, the scope and the organization of the 
Exhibition^ Today I am going to begin by briefiy reviewing its 
progress and by telling you how far it has fulfilled the hopes of 
its promoters. 

The Exhibition has now been open to the public for forty days. 
During that period it has attracted 154,816 sdsitors, making an 
average attendance of visitors per day. Forty-six days 

remain, and if the measure of public support is maintained, the 
lota] attcndaticc should reach the considerable figure of 332,000. 
To those who had confidendy predicted that the Exhibition would 
be a flop—and 1 myself know of one or two—it will come as a 
surprise that this figure surpasses the attendance figures of the 
Exhibitions of Flemish, Dutch, Persian, French and British art 
held at Burlington House. 

Lecture ddlvcred Ld the rooms of the Roj^al Society on |anuajy 13,193^, 
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The public response has indeed been most gratifying, and lost 
week His Excellency the Chinese Ambassador said diat much to 
the delight of the Chinese people, it had even surpassed their 
fondest hopes and expectations. No one is better entitled to the 
lion’s share of the credit of this enterprise than His Excellency 
himself, who for the past two years has worked untiringly in the 
cause of the Eithibition and to whom we are all deeply indebted. 

The Press, too, the eyes and cars of the public, has rallied nobly 
to the cause of Chinese art. 1 have been amazed at the warmth, 
the sincerity and the understanding with which the Exhibition 
has been received by the newspapers not only of this country but 
of practically every country in the world. Appreciative com¬ 
ments have been made on the subject of almost every section of 
the display, and there appears to be general agreement that the 
ceramics, the bronzes, the sculpture and the textiles in the 
Exhibition arc all that could be desired. 

But it is the function of a cridc to criticize. An object for 
criticism had to be found, and so the whipping boy of the Exhibi¬ 
tion has been the paintings. I confess 1 am not altogether sur¬ 
prised. I shall tell you why. 

I believe 1 am right in saying that there is no subject of Chinese 
art so litde understood in the West as that of paintings there is 
certainly none more difficult to understand. To begin with, it 
is impossible to appreciate Chinese paintings in the true spirit of 
the native connoisseur without a fairly indmatc knowledge of 
Chinese literature. Few, very few, of us in England possess such 
a knowledge, Cons^ucntly, in the absence of that special equip¬ 
ment, we arc prone to apply Western canons of art cridetsm to a 
subject which is not purely one of esthetics. The result is 
disastrous. The pictorial arts of the East and the West are 
different, so different that comparisons between them become not 
odious but simply irrelevant. To compare Chinese paintings with 
the sketches of Rembrandt, for instance, is to compare Piccadilly 
with Thursday, Such comparisons, however skilfully drawn, 
lead us nowhere; they are futile and unproductive, 1 beg you, 
therefore, to disabuse your minds of all your preconceptions and 
prejudices before you make a serious approach to Chinese paint- 
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iag. You must try, to adopt the words of Mr. Buiyon, ** to enter 
into the mind of the artist, to discover what his aim was, and to 
consider how far be has achieved his aim.” You will discover 
that his aim is fundamentally di£erent to that of the Western 
painter, and Ins methods and material so far removed from those 
of the West as to make the apparatus critkus of die European 
connoisseur useless and unworkable. What those aims are, and 
what methods the Chinese artist has employed to achieve them, 
it is not my purpose this afternoon to discuss. There are several 
excellent works on the subject. For my part, 1 beg you only not 
to look for the non-existent in the repertory of the Chinese artist 
and not to be disappointed because you cannot hnd it. The 
French have an apt and telling phrase: JVe cherchex pas midi h 
quatorze heures. 

There is, however, another reason why the paintings in the 
Exhibition are open to critldsni. It is because the foundations 
of the whole structure of Chinese paintings arc still insecure. 
We have today the walls, the pillars, the beams, the roofs, the 
flying gables, even the (inial ornaments of the structure; but its 
foundations are unstable, Wc have been building on the shiidng 
sands of historical records, of dubious attributions, of uncertain 
seals, signatures and inscriptions; and as long as this precarious 
method of construction is employed, critics will have both the 
desire and the ability to undermine the edifice, ” How do you 
know that this painting is Sung?” is the sort of cjucstion that is 
often put to me. 1 admit that in nine cases out of ten it is 
impossible to give a satisfactory reply. 

Our difliculties arc enhanced by the peculiar pictorial traditions 
of the Chinese, Last week Professor Pclliot told us in a par¬ 
ticularly illuminating lecture of how prevalent in China has been 
6 c practice of copying paintings. " China,” he said, ” b a land 
of ancient collectors, and you know,” he added ” 6at 6e first 
forger was born an hour after 6c first collector I” That is, of 
course, desperately true. Professor Pclliot was discussing Chinese 
paintings when he said that: I, for my part, would extend 6e 
application of hb dictum to all works of art whether in the East 
or in the West. I would maintain 6at ” forgeries,” in 6e widest 
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and least objectionable sense of the word, were fabricated in 
Europe no less than in the East and from the earliest rimes, 
though not always with the intention of deceiving the collector. 
So we have “ forgeries ” of Chinese bronzes, of Chinese ceramics, 
of Chinese sculpture, not forgeries in the sense of a forged five- 
pound note or a counterfeit co*m, but reproductions, imitations, 

** translations ” if you wish, of a grest work of art which was 
created by a master artist or craftsman. So where the master 
craftsman has produced a fine bronze vessel or the master potter a 
particularly beautiful vase, his pupils, his followers, nay, he him¬ 
self, has made others similar to it- What is the result ? When 
you find a bronze vessel of the Shang-Yln Dynasty, you do not 
stop to enquire whether it was the original, die prototype, the 
first of its kind ever to have been made. You arc perfeedy satis¬ 
fied if, assuming it possesses definite aiiistic merits, it is of the 
period it professes to be. So, too, with ceramics. A fine Sung 
vase is a work of art greatly to be admired and treasured, whether 
it be the first or the hundredth example of its kind. Towards 
paintings, however, we make a different approach. According to 
Western canons, a palndng should be the work of this or that 
ardst. It must be attributed not to an age, but to an individual. 
And moreover, only one version of a particular subject can be 
original; all the rest are copies, imitations, forgeries, la my 
opinion, that has never been the point of view of the Chinese 
connoisseur. In China, the practice of copying paintings has long 
been hallowed by custom and tradition. From the earliest 
times* the same subject has been treated over and over ag:ain in 
much the same manner by a succession of artists. The great 
masters of Chinese painting constaady indulged in this form of 
perpetuation of a pictorial theme, and critic after critic exhorted 
budding Wang Wei’s and Wu Tao-tzu’s to copy ancient paint¬ 
ings. Now, these so-called “ copies *' were highly valued by the 
Chinese, and today, when we know that the originals have 

• HiJth Ho (lived f. a.d. jdoX the poitnii painter and celebrated an 
critk^ wha farmulaicd tbe Six Canons oj Paiaiingt wai the first, we are 
told, Id copy the works of earlier masters. See the Hui SAih W^ei' by 
T'aog Chih'Ch'L 
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perished, it would be sheer pedantry on oar part to despise early 
versions of them on the ground that they arc mere copics- 

Morcover, the Chinese themselves have often regarded these 
early versions as originals. Professor PclHot has reminded us in 
his lecture of the phrase so frequently found in ancient catalogues 
of paintings that this or that painting “ sdll circulates in the 
world.” Obviously such an expression cannot refer to a single 
version. Professor Pelliot’s interpretation is that “ just as a 
written text is sdll extant as long as it exists in a copy, so long 
as the subject of a painting is reproduced by a contemporary 
copyist, that version passes as the work of the original artist." 
It is an Interpretation with which I cndrely agree. 

I do not wish to convey, however, that a copy of whatever 
date has been accepted by the Chinese as the work of the original 
ardst. Nothing could be further from the truth. When the style 
of a certain period of art has died out and it is ardiicially revived 
in later times, there must of necessity be something unreal, 
affected, unsatisfying about the work. Inevitably the hand of the 
copyist must reveal itself in an archaisdc production. And so the 
Mmg and Ch*ing versions of earlier paintings are recognized as 
copies by Chinese connoisseurs. 


But a more serious charge has been brought against the selection 
of paintings in the Exhibition. It has been objected that this or 
titat famous painting known to be in a certain collection is not 
in the Exhibition. Let me assure you that if it is not, it is because 
it could not be brought over. The Selection Committee arc well 
aware of the masterpieces of Chinese pictorial art which exist in 
China, in Japan and in America, and they have spared no pains, no 
effort, no expense to bring them over. I maintain that in a large 
measure we have succeeded; but where we have faded, it is 
because it was not in our power to command success. The resuir, 
though it falls short of the ideal, the unattainable ideal, is far[ 
very far, 1 insist, from what one reviewer has thought fit to 
describe as “ almost a fiasco.” 

The other day a visitor at Burlington House enquired of me 
whether there was a single painting in the Exhibition which 
could be proved to be by a Sung artist. There are, in my 
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opinion, several such paindugs; but one at least, I veuture to 
think, should withstand the criddsm of the most confirmed 
sceptic. It is the superb paindug of a ttfith a Tiger 

(Fig. i), lent by the Musiic du Louvre nod now, for the first 
time, shown in any exhibition. It was recovered by Professor 
PcHiot from the walled-up library of the cavc-tcmple at Tun- 
huang in Kansu, and was brought by him to Paris many years 
ago. The library of this cave-temple was walled up, as you know, 
in or about the year 1030, so that there can be no doubt that this 
painting is prior to that date—the probabilities are, I think, that it 
is a good deal earlier. Here, then, is a painting which depends 
for iVi antiquity not on the dubious evidence of historical records, 
of seals or of inscriptions, but on the testimony of Professor Pclliot 
himself. We can hope for nothing better. 

The subject of the painting has given rise to a certain amount 
of controversy. By some it is believed to represent one of the 
Lohan; but surely no Lohan was at that period represented as 
accompanied by a tiger. Others maintain — and, I think, with 
more reason — that it represents Hsiian Tsang, the famous early 
Chinese traveller, Hsilan Tsang was born in the year 602 and 
died in 664. At the age of twenty he became a Buddhist priest, 
and seven years later, fired wnth religious enthusiasm, he set out 
for India in order to visit its holy places and to bring over to 
China copies of the texts of the newer Buddhist philosophies. He 
was away for sixteen years, and when in 64^ he returned to China, 
he was received with public honours. From India the famous 
pilgrim is said to have brought back 657 Buddhist texts, a 
number of images and paintings and 150 sacred relies. The paint¬ 
ing in the Exhibition may perhaps be a representation of him on 
his long and perilous journey back from the Holy Land of 
Buddhism, for the clerical figure is shown striding along bearing 
a heavy load of rolls on his back, a Buddhist rosary In his right 
hand and accompanied by a typical denizen of the Indian jungle. 

The painting is executed in black, yellow, green, red and gold 
on loosely woven silk, which has browned with age. Unlike so 
many of the paintings recovered from Tun-huang, it is dearly 
not the work of a local priest. In conception and execution it 
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shows the hand of a great metropolitan artist. One cannert help 
being struck by the vigpur of its composition^ by the harmony of 
movement in the human figure and in the beast and, above all, 
by its great portraiture. The features of the pricst^travcllcr are 
human enough to suggest an actual portrait. It lives in every 
line: die inspired look of mental concentration in his eyes, his 
half-open Ups breathing a Uuddhist prayer, his long striding gait 
instinct with purpose and determination, his shoulders scarcely 
bowed under the heavy but sacred load—all bespeak the art of a 
great master. 

The well-known painting lent to the Exhibition by M, Stoclct 
is one of quite a different order (Fig, a). It illustrates, par 
excellence^ all the difficulties w'ith which modern connoisscurship 
has to contend in the critica) estimation of Chinese pninti n ge. 
The picture has been discussed at length by a number of 
authorities, and 1 refer to it again only because, thanks to the 
Exhibition, an interesting discovery has now been made in regard 
to it. 

The painting, as it has survived, is in black enlivened with a 
variety of delicate opaque colours, on a rectangular panel of 
closely woven silk, 31 inches long and 13 mehes high. I am not 
sure if it is complete; it may be a portion, and perhaps the con¬ 
cluding portion of a long horizontal scroll. The silk is much 
worn, and the colours have faded. The picture represents, as Its 
cenual theme, a man with a beard in a state of drunken coma, 
seated on a dais-bed and assisted by a male and a female com- 
pamon, A number of followers, musicians and servants arc 
depicted round and about him, including a woman carrying a 
child, attendants bearing wine in large vessels, playing musical 
instruments, lying unconscious on the ground or recumbent in an 
attitude of deep reverence. It was Mr. Walcy who was the first 
to give tile painting the happy title of A Clerical Orgy; for an 
orgy it is, and clerical it must be. Beyond that, however, critics 
are not agreed about the nature of its subject. Mr. Waley has 
put forward, with much plausibility, the suggestion that it is a 
copy by LI Lung-mien of The Orgy oj the Buddhist Mon\St the 
original of which is said to have been painted by tiic sixth- 

voi_ xxxii. u 
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century master, Chang Seng-yu. But the priests are tonsured and 
wear beards, whereas Buddhist priests bad their heads shaved and 
did not wear beards. Dr. Siren, on the other hand, is Inclined to 
think that it represenu the scene of TAe DrttnJ(en Taoist Monl(y 
a subject which is known to have been painted by the T'ang 
master, Yen Li-^pen. There are equally valid objecdons against 
such a designadon; the figures depicted are types of a people 
foreign to China, and the Taoists were Chinese. Last week 
Professor Pclliot propounded yet anotlier theory, and it is one 
which appeals to me most. He has hazarded the conjecture—he 
would not do more—that the scene represents an Orgy of 
Ncstortan Priests, He has reminded us of the early text in which 
mention is made of a painting by the sixth<cntury artist, Ts’ao 
Chung-ta, of the Drttnl(en Mon^ of Fa-Hn* and Professor 
Pclliot considers that this may be a later version of some paint¬ 
ing based on that tradibon. There is much to commend this 
opinion. The central figure, with his light-brown hair and beard, 
his Christian tonsure and bis peculiar head-dress, perhaps a 
Ncstorian mitre, held up by one of the women who may be the 
wife of the drunken priest—Ncstorian high priests were permitted 
to marry—the half-nude figure in the background and the out¬ 
landish S^etoi the man on the extreme right—all, it seems to me, 
lend colour to Professor Pelliot^s interesting hypothesis. 

But whatever the subject of this compositiob, that it is a great 
painting is unquestionable. The fine dramatic sense which the 
artist displays, the delicate and harmonious colouring, the skilful 
grouping of the figures and their bold characterization and, above 
aU, the unusual perspective with its receding space In which '* one 
can walk to and fro," could only be the work of an accomplished 
artist. 

Ififficult as it IS to understand the significance of the picture, 
it is even more diiHcult to date. I have heard it dated as early as 
the ninth century and as laic as the fifteenth. The originality of its 
composition is particularly baffling, and it is fortunate that the Ex¬ 
hibition has provided the opportunity for the interesting discovery 

• Fu-iin is ifie CbuK$e tramliieratJOB of 30 Asiatic form of the tefin for 
thtr See of Rome 
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that has now been made. We have found that in addition to four 
collector’s seals, the picture bears an artist’s signature and seal. 
The signature, written in ink In two small characters, appears on 
the tree^unk on the left, and immediately below it is a small 
square seal in rod. But here comes the tantalizing part of the 
affair. The two characters have been carefully erased, and enough 
of tJic silk has been scraped away to render them illegible. The 
seal, too, has been ticaicd in the same way. Now, the problem 
which the erasure creates for us is this; why was it done? Was 
it because the name of the artist it bore was a name not great 
enough for the high quality of the painting, and was it therefore 
obliterated? Or was it because it was a subsequent addition, and 
some later owner decided to erase it on that account? One 
cannot say. In this connection, however, I should like to remind 
you that the Southern Sung artist, Liu Sung-nien, is generally 
credited with the practice of inscribing the last tw'o characters of 
his name minutely and inconspicuously on the trunks of the trees 
he depicted. There is, in fact, a painting exhibited at Burl ing ton 
Ho^e entitled ff^orwen Weaving (Catalogtic No, 1092) which is 
a^jbuted to him, and which bears his agnature inscribed in a 
Similarly inconspicuous maimer. 

Those of us who have had the pleasure of receiving a Chnstmas 
card from H.E. the Chinese Ambassador will recognize the 
painting I wish now to discuss. It is a painting on silk In full 
colour and is entitled New Yea/s Day (Fig. 3). As a charge 
of f^^altsm has been brought against Chinese paintings, I take 
partjcubr pleasure in commending this work to your notice. It 
IS attributed to the elcventh<entury master, Chao Ch'ang, tliough 
admittedly on flimsy evidence. Chao Ch’ang was a native of 
Ch eng-tu, the capital of the ancient kingdom of Shu (modem 
Szechuan) ^d the home of many well-known artists and crafts¬ 
men. In his youth, he is said to have travelled extensively in the 
mountainous districts of his province, painting as he went along 
and leaving bchmd him many of his works. Utc in life he went 
to the Sung capimi Pien-iiang (as K’ai-feng Fu was then called), 
where he was received with honours. But in his old age he 
returned to Szechuan and proceeded to buy back as many of his 
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early paintings as he could. So successful must he have been that 
within a century his works had become, we arc told, very diffi^ 
cult to find in the open market." 

Chao Ch’ang took his first lessons in painting from the tenth- 
century artist, Tcng Ch’ang-yu, but he is said to have soon sur^ 
passed his master, and achieved considerable fame in his own 
time. He cscellcd in the representation of flowers, fruit and 
insects and was particularly skilful as a colourist. He gave him¬ 
self the nickname “Paint from Life.” Early every morning, 
while the dew lay fresh on the flowers, he w'ould wander through 
his favourite gardens, examining this or that flower and turning 
it over and over in his hand. He would then prepare his colours 
and proceed to paint. His paindngs appeared to have been dyed, 
not overlaid with colours, so smooth and even their surface was, 
and connoisseurs, it is said, would examine them by passing a 
finger over the silk and if the slightest obstruction was en¬ 
countered would pronounce the work to be a forgery. The Htiian 
Ho H«£t Fu obsers'es; “ Other artists can produce a verisimilitude 
of the flowers they paint, but the art of Chao Ch^ang not only 
achieves this but interprets and transmits the very soul and spirit 
of the flowers,” 

The name of Chao Ch’ang has become familiar to us from the 
well-known picture of Trtfci Geete in the British Museum, though 
the fact that it appears on it is, 1 am afraid, no more significant 
than that it appears not once but twice on Nett/ Year^t Day. In 
the lower right-hand comer of this picture are Inscribed in ink 
the two characters CA’cn CA'ongf** Your subject Ch’ang ”)—imply¬ 
ing that it was painted for the Emperor, and below it, and more 
faintly, the same inscription appears again. But neither of these 
signatures can be as old as the painting. It bears, however, five 
seals of the famous Ming collector and critic, Hsiang Yuan-picn, 
the seal T’ten Wh Shan Fang T'n S/nt Chi A CAi and eight seals 
of the Emperor Chi’en-lung. Above the painting is appended an 
imperial appreciation which is dated New Year’s Day, 1776, In 
the course of which Ch’ien-lung observes: “ The exquisite quality 

* NcvcfdieleM* accor^ling to the HfK^n Ho Hua there were 154 ol 
hii p^iniijigs In the nolkctiDn of the Emperor Hui T^ung. 
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of this paindng froin life could only have been achieved by Chao 
Ch'ang, Though the composidon in the lower part of the picture 
is well balanced, the space above the rock is only about five inches 
and this is insufficient for the citension of the branches of the 
evergreen tree. Such a disposition could not have been the work 
of a great artist. Perhaps portions of the picture were damaged, 
and these have been trimmed off by dealers and Chao Ch’ang’s 
signature added subsequently. In Its present state, therefore, the 
painting is incomplete. But few works of Chao Ch’ang have 
survived, and those that have arc rare and should be cherished 
and treasured/* 

The painting ts certainly an early one, but it would be rash to 
accept the imperial attribution without supporting evidence. 
Apart from literary records, we know nothing of the work of 
Chao Ch’ang, and the paintings, widely differing in style, which 
have been attributed to his brush in China and Japan, make our 
task all the more difficult. But there is a reassuring freshness and 
originality about the picture in the Exhibition. To me. Its con¬ 
ception and technique are reminiscent of what we arc told of the 
work of Hui Tsung’s Academy, the tnembers of svhich were 
ordered to paint from nature and true to colour and form. 

It is, however, almost certain that the painting, as it has sur¬ 
vived, is a fragment of a larger composition. Yet even as a 
fragment it remains a charming and sens rive study of a garden 
in spring. Pines, plum blossoms, camellias and narcissi, amidst a 
profusion of green leaves, enframe a standing rock of fantastic 
form, such as is frequently seen in China, and beyond there 
appears a sky of deep blue, of a shade which recalls the back¬ 
ground of some of the later Tun-huang paintings. There is no 
striving after an attempt to transmit an idea or a message; it is 
the simple and namral effort of an artist imbued with a love of 
flowers and of their sensuous beauty. Each stalk, each blossom, 
each twig Is drawn and painted with loving care, and a sense of 
delicate fragrance seems to emanate from the massed blossoms as 
from a flower-bed in spring. The title which has been given 
to the picture is significant. The Chinese New Year ocairs about 
the beginning of February, and the painting symbolizes the return 
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of the rejuveoating season ‘'when Spring unlocks the Bowcts to 
paint the laughing soil.” 

It is not my purpose to discuss this afternoon the technique of 
Chinese painting, a vast and important subject; but I should like 
to refer brieRy to what appears to me to be a general misconcep- 
tioii of one of its elements. I have heard it said that the Chinese 
artist, having carefully studied his subjea, seizes his brush and 
proceeds to paint with complete ftnality. No erasures, no correc¬ 
tions are ever possible. That may be true of paintings on silk; 
it is certainly not true of paintings on paper. You are all familiar 
by this time with the beautiful scroll in the Exhibition entitled 
An Aatanin Etrening by s painted hy the Emperor Hui 
Tsung. In this paindng a signiRcant correction has been made 
(Fig. 4). I am afraid no illustration of it can show the correc¬ 
tion as clearly as it appears on the scroll, but if you examine the 
original closely, you will see that the initial outline of the swan, 
and particularly of its neck, has been obliterated by a wash of 
opaque white and a new line painted in with a somewhat thicker 
brush-point. It seems as though the Son of Heaven himself was 
nor infallible I But more significant to us is the fact that tlte 
Emperor could not, apparently, afford to scrap his effort and to 
paint the picture anew. Why? 1 think it svas because the paper 
on which it was painted was too precious to be wasted. In my 
previous lecture 1 called attention to the fact that the surface of 
this paper is entirely covered with an almost invisible scrolling 
lotus design, and mentioned that the paper is believed by Chinese 
connoisseurs to be the product of the CKing HfiVj T^ong, the 
“ Hall of Untroubled Thought,” a celebrated lirm of paper manu¬ 
facturers, This famous paper was made to the order of Li Hou- 
chu, the last ruler of the Southern T’ang Dynasty, who was 
deposed by the Sungs in 978 and w*ho died three years later, and 
is said to have been used by Hs« Hsi, the leading pin ter of the 
day. Its surpssing quality made it greatly sought after, and as 
early as the eleventh century, painters and calligraphei^ ” vied with 
one another in obtaining small strips of it.” That, I suggest, is the 
reason why a hundred years hter the Emperor Hui Tsung himself 
could not afford to discard the long and valuable strip on which 
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this picture painted and that it ii a further argument in favour 
of its being an origina] Sung work. Rare as this t)'pe of paper 
was in the eleventh century, it is, as you can understand, in¬ 
finitely rarer and more valuable today. I have been fortunate 
enough to have seen two other caamples of it, both in the Chtnese 
National Government Collection.* 

But 1 must no longer defer the showing of the Biro of the 
much-discussed painting in the Exhibition, Ten Thousand Miles 
of the Yangtze, which you must be impatient to see; but before 
this is done, 1 should like to say a few words about the reputed 
author of the scroll, the scroll itself and the Blm. 

Hsia Kuei (T. Yii-yu), a native of Ch'icn-t'ang in the province 
of Chekiang, was one of the foremost artists of the Southern 
Sung period. No exact dates of his birth and death have come 
down to us, but we are told that he Bourisbed in the reign of the 
Emperor Ning Tsung (1195-1224). He was a member of the 
revived Imperial Academy of Painting, and was made a tm-chao, 
or Paintcr-in.-Attendance, and invested by the Emperor with the 
Order of the Golden Girdle. He was a pupil of Li T'ang, the 
Director of the Academy, whose style he is said to have copied, 
though be .also studied the works of the earlier Sung masters of 
landscape, like Fan K’uan, Wang Hsia, Tung Yiian, Chii-jan and 
Mi Fei. 

Hsia Kuci began his artistic career by painting Bgure subjects, 
but he soon took to landscape painting, and it is for his land¬ 
scapes that he has become famous. His name is always associated 
with that of Ma Yiian, his contemporary and rival in tlic 
Academy, with whose work his own has often been compared and 
contrasted to Hsia Kuei s advantage. So far as is known, Hsia 
Kud painted exclusively on silk and in ink, a medium he could 
employ with great skill, varying its shades to convey a sense of 
colour. Some of his brush-strokes were thick, “like the heavy 
drops of starting rain ”; others as fine and as delicate as the threads 

• One of these is a long roll covered with a beautiful design of scrolling 
melon vine, on which is insenbed the well-known poem on the Sang Fing 
Ko by the Sung calligrapher, Huang T'ing<hicn. See the Ku Kung, 
xvtiu 5 . 
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of a spider’s web. His trees have been especially admired, and 
it was said of them that the shadows which they cast were so 
realistic that those who viewed his paintings often expressed their 
desire to shelter under them. 

The long scroll painting in the Eichibition which is attributed 
to Hsia Kuei Is entitled Ch'ang Chmng Wan U Tu—PicUtre of 
Pen Thousand U of the Long Rtver, Four paintings with this 
tide arc recorded in the Nan Sung Yuan tiua Z.w, which was 
compiled by Li E in lyai. The first is stated to have once been 
in the collection of Hu WcUyung, the treacherous Minister of the 
founder of the Ming Dynasty. After Hu’s exposure and execution 
in 1380, the painting is said to have passed into the Imperial Collec¬ 
tion and to have been honoured with an appredarion in the hand of 
the Emperor Hung-wu. Nothing further is known of this version. 
The second, with a colophon by Lu ^i^an, was 24 feet in length 
and is stated to have been painted by Hsia Kuei in the Shao-hsing 
period (1131-1162); but here, apart from the obvious error in date, 
a confusion has been made, I think, with another work of Hsia 
Kuei, part of which has been lent to the Exhibidon by the William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art (Catalogue No. 1074), A third 
js recorded to have been b the collection of the oifidal Chiang 
Hsia-dian and to have been bscribed with an appredation by 
Lu Shen m 1534; but this version is stated to be 64 feet long. 1 
am not sure if this is not a numerical error for 34, and if this 
version is not identical with the next. The fourth is almost 
certainly the paintbg in the Exhibidon. 

The “ Long River " which the scroll depicts is, of ccfursc, the 
Yangtze, the longest river of the AsUiHc Continent and one of 
the four largest in the world. It rises in the fastnesses of north¬ 
western Tibet, and runs a winding course of 3400 miles (9,960 li) 
through nine provinces before it fans out into a vast delta and 
empdes itself into the Yellow Sea. For the first sixteen hundred 
miles, from Tibet to Sui-fu, in Southern Szechuan, it rushes like 
a gigantic torrent. At Sui-fu, it is joined by an important tribu¬ 
tary, the River Min, which was for long considered by the Chinese 
to be the main stream. The saoll in the Exhibition is, in fact, 
entitled by Ch’ico-lung A Panoramic View of the Min Rieer. It 
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illustrates a part of the course of the YangtzCj beginning with its 
appearance—a boiling, tempestuous stream—-in the mountainous 
gorges of S^cchuan and concluding with a scene of its broad, 
placid expanse of waters near Wu<h’ang, in Hupeh Province 
(Fig- 5 )' 

The earliest seal the scroll bears is a circular double-dragon 
device, considered by some to be the seal of the Southern Sung 
Emperor Li Tsung, who reigned from 1224 to 1264. Next, in 
point of date, are two imperial seals of the T'ien-Ii period (1328- 
r33o)f one at the beginning of the painting, the other at the end. 
Then comes an important inscription by K.o Chiu-ssu, which 
reads i ** Picture of Ten Thousand U of the Long River, by Hsia 
Yij-yu (/.e., Hsia Kuci) inspected by Ko Chiu-ssu in the Fu Ku 
Studio on the day of the beginning of winter in the sixth year of 
the period Chih-yuan (/.e., 1335)/’ followed by three of his seals. 

For the next two centuries the history of the painting is not 
known; but in 1562 it was apparently in the collection of Yen 
Sung, chief of the Six Wicked Ministers of the Ming Dynasty,” 
whose property was confiseated by the Emperor Chia-ching in that 
year. It thus entered the Imperial Collection, but only for a 
brief period, for shortly afterwards it was given, by way of salary, 
to a mill tar)' officer, from whom it passed into the collection 
first, of Grand Tutor Chu and then into that of the scholar, Han 
Ching-t’ang. Later the painting was apparently acquired by Sun 
Ch eng-tsc, the author of the KSng-txu Hstao Mria Lu (completed 
in 1660), for the painting bears several of his seals. 

Next, in order of date, follow the seals and colophons of Kao 
Shih-ch’i (1645-1704), the noted collector and art critic. The paint¬ 
ing is recorded and described at length in his Chiang Ts^nn Hsiao 
Hsia Ltif* svhich was compiled in 1693, where he states that it 
had colophons by Wang Ju-yii (c. 1410) .and Wang Chih-teng 
(* 535 "^®*^) ’which were cut off when the scroll was remounted, 
and that the signature Ch’en Hsia Kttei ('‘Your subject Hsia 
Kuei ”), in small characters, lies concealed in the drawing of the 
rocks at the beginning of the picture. We have not been able to 

* The paiatltig is also recorded tci the Hsu Htia Ti Po Chi, by YQ Feng- 
ch ing, and in the Shon Hu TFoBg, by Wang K'oyu. 
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find this ngnaturc. The colophons of Kao Shih<h’i appear at 
the end of the painting. The first U dated 1698, and repeats the 
statement about the loss of the earlier colophons. The second, 
dated 1700, is preceded by this interesting comment: ** 1 did not 
take this scroll with me to the Capital.** 

It was betwe^ 174^ and 1762 that the painting passed into the 
Imperial Collection of the Ch’ing Dynasty; it is not listed in the 
ShiA Ch'U Pao Chii w*hich was compiled in the former year, but 
appears in Section 37 of the Supplement to that work. On the 
painfiog itself are two appreciations inscribed by the Emperor 
Ch’icQ-lung, the first dated 1762, the second 1769. The colophons 
of Kao Shih<h'i arc followed by another written by Tung Kao 
(1738-1S18) and signed by him and five other Ministers of Cb*ien' 
lung. Finally, in addition to many seals of Cb'lendung, there is 
a seal of his successor, Cbia-ch*ing, 

One last word. Over two years ago the authoiddes of the 
Peking Palace Museum very kindly sent me a photographic 
facsimile of the scroll. Looking at it, 1 felt that the artist must 
have regretted that the changing scenes of bis panoramic land¬ 
scape could not be made to live and move before the beholder’s 
eyes. I think that the moving picture which I then had made of 
the facsimile and which will now be shown for the first time in 
public achieves this end. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF CHINESE 
ART IN RETROSPECT 

By F. St-G. Spendlov'k 

(The author of thU article was the Assistant Secretary of the Exhibition 
and Editor of the Catalogue.) 

*' Wc are multifarious as well as multitudinous. Prom the exquisite to 
the uncouth we take a lot of knowing before easy observation ceases to 
betray the observer. 1 am glad that the West is haying this memorabk 
oppevtunixy to study us at our bcsL**“f/.E. Thf CAjoerr Amhuff^tdof in 
London. 

These significant words suggest an aspect of the Exhibition which 
has, [whaps, been neglected. If it results in the removal of some 
of the prejudices which have prevented the mutual comprehension 
of China and the Occident, this will prove to be its roost important 
success. With all respect to the late Mr. Kipling, one of the rnost 
destructive of these prejudices is the belief that it is not possible 
for the Occidental to “know” the Chinese. Responsibility for 
rbix widespread misunderstanding must be laid upon both parries: 
it would also seem that any effort to pull down the wall will find 
willing workers in both hemispheres. Not only as arrists but as 
human beings must the Chinese be studied, if mey arc to be en¬ 
abled to make their fullest contribution to the international 
civilization which is being forced upon us by the times, but which 
is full of promise for an evolving society. The pobed reserve 
imposed by the Chinese code of good manners has been mis¬ 
interpreted by the West as an alarming inscrutibility. That 
Chinese friendship takes longer than outs to gain is rcioembered, 
while the fact that it lasts longer is forgotten. It is time that these 
misunderstandings were removed. The Chinese arc a courteous, 
proud and well-bred people, with a unique literary tradition and 
a culture of several thousand years’ growth. Certainly you will 
not find elsewhere a more appreciative or generous people, nor 
one with a greater sense of humour or pathos. They are a people 
with long memories; family records sometimes extend for two 
thousand years. 

The Exhibition was successful beyond the hopes of the Com¬ 
mittee or the Chinese Government. The total number of admis¬ 
sions was 422,048; the largest figure for one day, 19,764, made 
a rccortl for Burlington House. The intem.'itionaJ co-operation 
shown was remarkable; contributions having heen sent by twelve 
governments and from the collections of seven additional coun- 
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tries. The foundation was, of course, the splendid exhibit of more 
than eight hundred pieces, largely from Inc former Imperial coh 
Iccdons, sent by the Chinese Government. 

The original idea of the Exhibition was evolved by consultation 
between Sir PercLval David, Mr. George Eumorfopoulos, Major- 
General Sir Neill Malcolm and Mr. Oscar Raphael, with the assist¬ 
ance of H.E. the Chinese Ambassador and Sir William Llewellyn, 
T,R.A. The voyage of the Selection Committee metpbers ^ound 
the world in search of treasures, and the manner in which the 
Chinese Government exhibit was packed and shipped to this 
country, have been so well discussed in the press that they do not 

require further mention, j l - t. 

The conditions—political, social and religious—under which 
the objects in the Exhibition were produced varied so much from 
period to period that it is only by forming a clear concept of these 
differences that one can comprehend the significance of the whole 
great collection. Otherwise our impressions are apt m be little 
more than a blur. We find in Chinese history some periods which 
to have witnessed the upspringings of the national genius 
more than others, and which—to the best of our knowledge—pro¬ 
duced a vast majority of the great works of art. These principal 
periods might well be taken as Ancicni China (prior to b,c.), 
the Han period <206 ax. to 220 a.d.), the I'ang period (6ifl to 
906 A.D.), the Ming period (1368 to 1644 a.d.), and the Ch'ing 
period (1644 to 1800 A.n., after which this period ceased to be 
representative). Other periods are less fundamental. 

Ancient China was first represented in the Exhibition by several 
pieces of neolithic pottery. Nos* i and 2 (Ostasiadsca Samling- 
ama) are fine specimens of Yang-shao painted pottery, named 
after ProfcMor Andersson's researches. This is the second cultural 
layer found in Chinese excavations (the first having yielded a 
simple grey ware) and perhaps dates from the third millennium 
8.C. Nothing is known of the people who produced it beyond the 
scanty remains found by excavators. The third cultural layer 
yielded black pottery, a specimen of which from Ch'Sng-tzu-yoi, 
Honan, was shown (No. 3028, Chinese Government). This may 
have been the period of the Hsia, China's traditional first dynasty, 
but in the absence of basic findings any speculation as to whether 
the black pottery continued into the Bronze Age is vague. The 
flower of the Bronze Age culture was reached in the next layer, 
one of great importance to the archxologist, that of the Shaug (or 
Yin) Dynasty. This dynasty, which ruled over a small kingdom 
probably centred in the pcsent Honan and Shensi provinces, in 
the second millennium b.c,, has left a large number of specimens 
of bronze vessels, jades, carved ivory, bone and other objects. The 
rizc of the kingdom is not known, but it is interesting to note 
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that at the beguming of the next (Chou) dynasty, the present 
Lo-yang in Honan was spoken of as being the ** exact” centre of 
the realm. 

^^Qthing is more ancient than divination, and it i$ to the divina^ 
tory practices of the Shang'Yin sovereigns that we owe anything 
much greater than a legendary knowledge of them. The discovery 
of the Honan ” oracle bones ” on the site of a Yin capital near 
An-yang, Northern Honan, in the closing years of the last century, 
furnished most valuable clues to their customs and script. It was 
the practice at that time and later to address questions to ancestors, 
and to obtain their answers by the “scorched bone” method. 
Holes were cut or drilled almost through pieces of bone or tortoisc- 
sbell, and the application of a heated metd rod or stick of burning 
charcoal caused the thin remaining of bone or shell to crack. 
The direction of the cracks indicated the oracular answers of the 
deified ancestors, who, having passed to a higher sphere, were 
now possessed of all knowledge, as well as of a formidable power 
over die lives of their descendants. This method of divinatian 
was called (in later times, at least) " consulting the Great 
Tortoise,” and the recorded questions arc usually concerned with 
weather and crop prospects and military expeditions, with a 
routine enquiry every ten days. A very large number of these 
scorched bone and shell fragments, many of them inscribed in 
archaic script ttfin) were found at the Yin capital site at An¬ 
yang. This site has been excavated since 192S by the Academia 
Sinica, and the National Research Institute of History and Phil¬ 
ology now has about 6,000 of the bone fragments and a number 
of ivory and bone carvings, bronze and jade arrowheads, axes, 
hairpins and moulds for bronze casting. Three of the ” oracle 
bones ” (Nos. 3027, 3032 and 3033) were exhibited by the Chinese 
Government. A portion of a human hgure (No, 268, Chinese 
Government) owes its importance to the fact that it b the only 
known specimen of Shang-Yin figure sculpture. A complete bufi 
pottery vase (No. 13, Professor W, Perceval Yetts) and some shards 
of chalky white pottery with charactciisdc bronze designs 
(No. 3029, Chinese Government) were shown. It is unfortunate 
that the collection included no pottery specimens with traces of 
glaze, as the opinion is held by some archaeologists that glazed 
pottery was in use at this time. An interesting showing of jade 
funerary and ritual objects came from various sources, as well as a 
number of pieces of carved ivory, bone and stonc. 

Thc greatest contribudon of the Shang-Yin period to civiliza¬ 
tion—according to present knowledge—lay in its finely modelled 
and moulded bronze vessels, cast by the circ perdue process ivkich 
is used at the present day. The principal use of these vessels was 
in making sacrifices to ancestors, as is shown by the inscriptions, 
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but it is probable that in early dmes they were used for domesde 

B scs. Sixty-six bronze vessels in the Exhibidon were altri- 
lo the Shang-Yin Dynasty or to the first years of the succeed¬ 
ing Chou period. A massive wine vessel (No. 320, Kaichiro 
Ncdzu) was ccrtainlv the most striking object in the bronze 
display. It is said to nave been found recently at An-yang, and to 
have been one of several similar vessels. Its great size and wealth 
of ornament made it very impressive. The famous altar set of 
fifteen pieces shown (Plate 1.) (No. 319, Metropolitan Mttscumj 
New York) once belonged to the Viceroy Tuan Fang, a noted col¬ 
lector of the end of the Manchu period. Ten of the vessels are in^ 
scribed- They were found near Pao-chi, in Shensi province, in 190r. 

The nucleus of the bronze exhibit was the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment's noble contribution of ro8 pieces from the Imperial Collcc- 
doii of the Forbidden City (later the Nadonal Palace Museum), 
the Nadonal Museum (Collecdons of Mukden and Jehol Palaces) 
and the Provincial Libraries of Anhui and Honan. A large 
number of the bronzes date from what arc called by the Chinese 
“The Period of the Spring and Autumn Annals” (from the 
famous historical classic of that name attributed to Confucius) and 
**Thc Period of tlic Wamng States.” These successive periods, 
also called the Eastern Chou epoch, extended from about yzz b.c. 
to the break-up of feudal China in 221 b.c. During this time the 
claries were written, and it witnessed the lives of Lao Tzu, Con- 
fudus, Mencius, Chuang Tzu and lesser leaders of thought. 

An interesdng section of the Chinese Government exhibit (Nos. 
44’ 57’^“ 3^d 101) represented the large find of bronzes made in 
1923 at Hsin-cheng, Honan (once part of the Cheng state). 
Seventy or eighty complete vessels and a l^tge number of frag¬ 
ments were found in a pit, most of which are now kept in the 
Honan Provincial Museum, from which the present specimens 
were lent. They include two caldrons {ting and /i), a hjeei and a 
fit (food vessels), a hu (wine vessel), a bell [chun^ and two 
musiol bells from a chime of twenty-one, doubtless intended for 
the ritual music w'hich Confucius considered so important. These 
bronzes probably date from the early Eastern Chou period. Four 
bronzes (Nos. 63, 64, 99 and 102), also from the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment, were parr of the Shou Hsicn discovery of 1933. Shou Hsien 
is upon the site of the Ch'u state capital, and these bronzes appar¬ 
ently date from the last twenty years before the destruction of the 
dty bv the Duke of Ch‘in in 223-222 b.c. These Ch'u bronzes 
include a large caldron {me), a /« (food vessel), a tzu (chopping 
table) and a square tray {p an) with swing handles, possibly in¬ 
tended for basting meat. Several hundred of the Shou Hsien 
bronzes are kept in the Anhui Provincial Library. 

In the Han period (206 B.c. to 220 the historical scene 
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changes to show a great empire, built upon the foundations laid 
by Shih Huang'd, the first Ch'in emperor. Shih Huang-ti’s man y 
acdvidcs included the subjugation of all the former independent 
states, the building of the Great Wall from a number of 
defences, and the destruction of tlic Classics together with a targe 
[mmber of the lituai bronze vessels. The Han were the heirs of 
his short-lived empire (221-206 b.c.), and soon became an intcr- 
nadonat power. In the reign of Han Wu-d B.c.) Chang 

Ch'icn made his famous journey to Bactria, and brought back 
news of the countries lying beyond the encircling ring of savage 
nomads. Three cups made in later periods showed Chang Ch'ien 
descending the Yellow River in a hollow log (Nos, 1032 and 
Chinese Government; 103^, Sir Pcrcival David). Many embassies 
were sent and trade routes opened up, notably that of the “ Kan-su 
corridor ” to Central Asia. Lao Tzu and Confucius had lived and 
taught; Buddhism was becoming deeply entrenched, bringing 
with it an interest in the Holy Land of India. Ancestor worship 
persisted, as it did thionghout the whole range of Chinese history. 
During this period Chinese armies invaded Central Asia and an 
invading araty was also sent across the Pamirs by the Indo- 
Scythian King Kanishka. 

Although the Han period was one of great importance in 
Chinese art, its representation in the Exh ibition was perhaps not 
^ ample as that of some other periods, but contained a number of 
interesting entries. The two horse heads of green jade (Nos. 530, 
Osc^ Raphael; 553, Victoria and Albcn Museum—Eumorfo- 
poulos Collection) were very impressive, and the jade buffalo cow 
(No. 4S0, Oscar Raphael) was stroked affectionately by thousands 
of viators. A fine array of gold and silver inlaid and plated 
bronzes in Gallery 11. came from various lenders. Certainly the 
finest single Han bronze was the An with gold and silver plating 
(No, 412, Buckingham Collection), Its propwriiotis arc finely 
^pical of Han art. The exhibits of this period with the greatest 
historical value were probably the textile fra^ents found by the 
Koslov Expedition at Noin-ula in Mongolia (No. 2525, Soviet 
^vernment) and the Lou-lan fragments lent from the Stein 
Collection in New Delhi (Nos. =519-2524,2526-2529). Admirable 
also were the two hairpin cuds (?) and covered box of fine gold- 
smithing (Nos. yBo, 781,7^, Nelson Gallery), somewhat recalling 
anaent Insh work* Certainly these bronz^s^ jadeSj fine silks and 
ob|cc^ of gold arc the expression of a highly developed art* and 
the dme seems to have come for an upward revision of our 
climate of Han craftsmanship. One of the important successes of 
the Exhibiuon may be in giving us a rnore correct idea of what 
this period produced, 

TTie great renaissance of arc in 'Pang dmes (618^906 a.d.) can be 
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aptiy compared to the Italian Renaissance, so brilliant was it and 
so far-rcacning in its effects. Similarly caused by the infiltration 
of new inHucnces acting upon a petrified religious system, the new 
leaven was stimulated by the patronage of a dynasty favourable to 
literature and art. It has endowed the Tang period with int' 
perishable glory. The spirit of tbe rimes expressed itself in great 
poetry, a classic period of painting, important new attainments in 
ceramics and the achievement of a mature outlook on art which 
has been the admirarion of succeeding generations. During this 
period the art treasures o£ the Shosho-in at Nora were collected by 
the Emperor Shomu, and this ancient Japanese Imperial museum 
is now our most valuable guide to Tang art. 

The court held at Ch’aog^ by the Emperor Ming Huang and 
his concubine Yang Kua*fci was the centre of Tang culture, and 
included the greatest artists and poets China has known. The 
poetry and art of the country had never had a more favoured 
tlteme than the story of Yang Kuei^fet, the Chinese Helen of Tioy, 
which reached a tragic culmination in her execution for high 
treason at the hands of soldiers. The aged emperor renounced his 
throne and spent the remainder of his life in seeking to evoke her 
memory. A Taoist wizard was commanded to search the sombre 
region beneath the Yellow Springs, the abode of departed spirits, 
only to find that Yang fCuei^fei had attained to the Isles of the 
Blest. 

Ch'ang-an with its gay company was brought to dust by An Lu- 
shan's revolt, and the loss to Tang culture was irreparable. Later 
a few of the old men returned, saddened, and in time others were 
found to succeed but not to replace them. The work of the ^eat 
artists of the ymr has almost completely disappeared save for a 
few " free " copies, but we arc still in possession of many thou¬ 
sands of Tang poems. ... 

One of the most remarkable of the Tang objects in the Exhibi¬ 
tion was the superb figure of a Lohan (disciple of Buddha) lent by 
the University Museum, Univerrity of Pennsylvania (No. 2438). 
Several of these Lohan figures exist, probably survivors of a set of 
sixteen. They arc surely the finest known specimens of Tang 
pottery, and rank high among sculptures as well. A painting of 
great beauty and interest, " A Herd of Deer in a Maple Grove ” 
(No. 755, Chinese Government), is one of two similar pictures in 
the National Palace Museum Collection which are attributed to 
the Five Dynasties period (907-960 a.d.). It may be the work of a 
l3tc Tang artist. The treatment of rite deer recalls the finer 
Persian miniatures, but these latter pictures were so portable that 
their appearance in China should not be surprising, if they were in 
existence at that early date. “Lo-yang Mansion” (No. 760, 
Chinese Government) is attributed to Li Chao-tao, son of the 
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founder of ihc “ Northern ” school. The fairy pavilions and gold* 
Outlined mountains of Li Ssu-hsiin made a deep impression upon 
Chinese art. A more artificial style could hardly be imagined^ hut 
it has undeniable charm. Fragments of a seventh<cntury paint* 
ing in colour on silk found at Astana, near Turfan, by Sir Aurcl 
Stein on one of his numerous and fruitful expedidons (Nos. 788 
•uid 79*) show a style which is probably a debased version of one 
popular at that time. A rcscniDlance can be traced in the scroll 
painting attributed to Chou Fang (d. 965 a.d.), lent by Mrs. 
Wilham H. Moore (No. 974). 

Among the clay funerary figures a splendid pair of horses was 
notable (No. 2424, Bridsh Museum*^£umorfopoulo$ Collection), 
also the prancing horse and rider (No. 2414, Major-General Sir 
Neill Malcolm), a female dancer ^o. 2423, A. de Rothschild) 
and others. These funerary figures arc impressive by ihetr ex* 
tremc naturalness, and offer a contrast to early Buddhist sculpture 
such as the Northern Ch‘i Buddha (No. 478, Oscar Raphael). 
Figures of tins sort were not intended to represent human beings 
at all[ the Buddhas being considered as a race apart. It was, per¬ 
haps, to the growing use of the tomb Rgurcs that we can attribute 
the development of " humanism ” in religious sculpture, wit¬ 
nessed in such figures as the Bodhisattva torso (No, 2498, Mrs. 
John D, Rockcfdlcr, junior). This sculpture has excited mucli 
discussion, but extremes of praise and crideism seem to have been 
undeserved. It shows a marked Indian influence, probably due to 
the presence of the monk versed in iconography whom we know 
to have been in attendance to guide the sculptor of Buddhist 
images, in order that the taf^sana (marks of greatness) and the 
mudra (hand posidons) might be correct. Occasionally t^ ab¬ 
sence of the priestly mentor Is noticeable in such pieces as the 
{^redain Seated Buddha (No. 19^, S. D. Winkworth), in which 
the figure has been given a beard in defiance of tradidon. 

"Tang mirrors of unadorned bronze as well as those with silver 
and gold dccoradon were plcndful. The most conspicuous was 
the great Shield of Hamzch ** (No. 661, ^inili Kosk Museum), 
Icrit^ from 1 urkey. Examples of T'ang jewellery lent by the 
British Museum (Eumorfopoulos Collection) and by C, T. Loo 
were so fine in quality that it is a pity they were not more 
nunacrous. The textile fragments from Tun-huang, Chinese 
Turkestan, lent by the Louvre (Pclliot Collection), showed the 
use of resist dyeing which is not gcncraUy known to have 

been a Chinese method. 

The Sung period (960-1279 a.d,) in its ardstic significance is a 
perpetuadon of the T'ang spirit rather than a new growth. The 
bright How of original inspiration gave way to a finished com¬ 
petence of c.xecudon with some sacrifice of inidadve. The age 
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wa5 one of archaistic scholarship rather than bold thought. Great 
catalogues were compiled, ancient bronzes were copied, the works 
of old masters collected and studied with the greatest reverence, 
but r^queutly old usages w*crc followed simply because they were 
sanctioued by precedent. Nevertheless, it was a period very 
important in art, and since litdc of the l^est T*ang work of any 
sort is available it is forrunatc that the Sung productions contain 
so many hints of the manner of earlier masters. The Sung repre- 
sentadou in the Exhibition was extremely fine. 

Probably no other section has made a more lasting effect upon 
Europe than the Sung f^rcclam exhibited by the Chinese Goverm 
ment, Sir Perdval David and others. The Kuan, ]u. Ting and 
Ying ch‘ing wares were of particular beauty, and the Cbiin, 
Lung-ch'uan, celadon (plain, “Northern’' W spotted), K'o, 
Chsen and Honan wares were all in fine array. Thdr greatest 
function was to increase onr know'Icdgc of the subject, and they 
have now fixed our concept of Kuan and /« which was inclined 
to U hazy. The latter ware in particular, only made for a brief 
period and always hard to come by, was little more than a grace- 
ful shadow in European accounts of Sung poredam, A ritual 
disk ^0. 967, Sir Percival David) bears an inscription indicating 
that it is the first piece of ]u ware ever made. The famous 
narcissus pot (No. 955, Chinese Government) is said to have been 
among the specimens sent to Ching-tc Chen, the porcelain centre 
of Kiangsi province, by the Emperor YungH:h£ng (1723-1735 a.d.) 
in order that the beautiful glaze might be reproduced. A vase 
(No. 25(54, Chinese Government) has a glaze which was tradi¬ 
tionally produced in response to the Imperial order. 

Sung jades are difficult to come by, but the ceremonial set of 
eight pieces (No. 2854, Oscar Raphael) in the purest of white jade, 
is not only of the period but a very fine specimen. It was one of 
the unique exhibits. Each piece is inscribed in most minute 
characters with an ancient poem or a portion of a Buddhist sutra, 
and they bear dates from U12 to 1124 a.u. It seems to be un¬ 
questionable that they were made for the Emperor Hui Tsung. 

This emperor, who put art above politics to his own eventual 
ruin, is the traditional painter of four pictures that were shown, 
of which the ’■ White Goose (No. 997, Chinese Government) 
was the most impressive. Attributions to this Imperial artist 
should perhaps not be given too much consideration in the 
absence of very strong evidence in the work itself. 

Sung scrolls included the “ Myriad Miles of the Yangtze " of 
Hsia Kuci, probably the most valuable picture in the Exhibition 
(No. 1127, Chinese Government), In spite of a somewhat low-cr 
opinion held by some European critics. The land^pc .scroll In 
four scenes (No. 1074, Nelson Gallery) is also a fine s^cimen of 
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thu Southern Sung artistes work* The ** Hundred Geese scroll 
by Ma Fen (No, 13^7^ Honolulu Academy of Arts) is 3 painting 
of such high quality that it was a rare privilege to be able to 
examine it. The Kao K^o-kung landscape and Rain in a 

Crowe*' (No. 1059^ Chinese Government) is beautiful and carries 
conviedon. Impressive also is the dark Tung Yuan painting 

Fesaval in Honour of the Emperor (No. 1126, Chinese 
Govcrnnient). 

Several of the K*o ssti (silk tapestries) w^erc attributed to the 
Sung Dynasty by Chinese experts^ “ Sprouting Bamboo Shoots 
(No. i^r, Chinese Government) is one of tlic Rnest* These 
chamamg silk pictures have been taken for paintings by many 
visitors. The splendid White Eagle” (No. 17^* Chinese 
Government) is possibly a specimen of Sung embroidery. 

Among the treasures of Chinese museums is a portrait of a man 
with glittering greenish eyes set in a face heavily marked by 
smallpox. No one who has seen ic is likely to forget the impres¬ 
sion of jiithlcss power. This man, after one of the most adi'cn- 
turous lives in mstory, succeeded in expelling the Mongols from 
China and reigned under the name of Hung Wu as the first 
emperor of the Ming Dynasty (1368-1644 It 1$ not sur¬ 

prising that Ming art should differ gready from that of the 
Sung state, for during the intervening Mongol period China had 
belonged to a great chain of nations under the same governmenL 
I he famous Mongol posting system was unrivalled as a means 
of long-distance communication, and the Ming revival of arts and 
leltcrs can be considered as being partially a result of foreign 
stimulus; always an important cause of progress in China. 

Ming paintings shown do not call for special notice* as the 
period was for better represented in ceramics* The "Dragon 
Bmt Race," said to be by the founccnth-century painter, Wu 
T^mg-hui, is a picture of considerable charm (No* 1164. Chinese 
Govermnent). The album portraits of Mongol khans and 
emperors included those of Genghiz Khan, most destructive of 
world conquerors, Ogotai Khan* Tugh Timur Khan and Kuhhu 
Khan (Nos. 3055a, 3015, 3040a and 3003, Chinese Govemment), 
the latter best known as the builder of Peking (Cambaluc) and 
the friend of Marco PoK It is a pity that the companion album 
of empresses was not shown* These albums are said by Chinese 
ttperts to date from the Yuan (Mongol) period (128^1368 A.n.), 
but arc catalogued as being prohahly Ming* Among Ming 
caamics, a remarkable vase with an incised decoration of 
phesenixes and clouds in a turquoise ground (No* 1543, Oscar 
Raphael) bears an inscription mentioning the Hung Wu period 
{1368-1398 A.D.), References to this period are very rare in 
ceramics. A dish with figure decoration in underglazc blue (No* 
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143d, Mr* and Mrs, Alfred Clark) ha$ the period mark, and a box 
cover (No. 1969, H. Lauritzen} mentions the “ Hung Wu Temple 
of the Double Dragon.’* The exquisite Heavenly White 
pa/) of die Yung-lo period (1403-1424 a.d.) was well shown by 
several bowls with on-hiia (invisible or ’*secret”) decoration 
(Nos, 1638, Chinese government, 1640 and 1645, Sir Perdval 
David). The preceding Yiian Dynasty is not Cfcdited with much 
ceramic achievement, but surely this beautiful ware must have 
been developing for some time before the finished perfection of 
the Yung-lo period was reached. The origin may have been the 
Sung pei tingj to which Ching-tc Ch^n contributed its own 
finely translucent porcelain in place of the darker paste of the 
earlier ware, togc^er with an improved technique. One could 
hardly find anything more w'orthy to represent Chinese ceramic 
art at its finest; most pure and free from affectation. Of the 
white porcelain of T^hua (FukicnX a fine Kuan-ym with a 
Wan-li mark (No. 2572, R, dc la I^e) was particularly worthy 
of nodcc among a number of specimens. Gallery VIlT. showed 
an impressive range of fifteenth-century son-ts'ai (three-colour 
ware, with the beautiful Ming turquoise glaze predominating. 
The famous “chicken cups” of the Ch‘&ng-hua period (1465- 
1487 A,n.) were sho^ (Nos. 1580, 1581 and 1586, Chinese 
Government), for which Chinese connoisseurs have been w'illing 
to ray very high prices. If the specimens of the National Palace 
CoUecdon from which these came are really typical of the best 
chicken cups,” we must eondude that their importance has 
been exaggerated. Certainly they cannot stand comparison with 
the flawless Imperial ware of the Yung<h6n period. Two 
specimens of yellow-glazed poredain (Nos, 2073, Sir Perdval 
David, 2075, Chinese Government) svere considered to l>c the 
work of the famous Wan-li potter, Wu Wei (“The Teapot 
Taoist”). Both are very creditable specimens and signed; it 
would seem quite possible that these arc genuine examples of the 
rare yao, as Wu Wei’s produedons arc called by the 

Chinese. MJng bluc-and-w’hite was well shown and was largely 
of the Hsuan-tc period (1426-1436 aj>.). A piece that particularly 
«ught the eye was a large Chia-ching (1522-1366 a.d.) covered 
jar with a design of children in Muhammadan blue (No. 1010, 
Mr. and Mrs. .Alfred Clark). The Chinese Government sent 
some specimens of the rare pao-shth hung (ruby red) and chi- 
hung (sacrificial red) with its subdivision of hsicn-hutig (fresh 
red). Of a pair of sauce pots (Nos. 1612 and 1614) one has a 
glaze of chi-hutig, the other of a rich blue named after the colour 
of the famous and vanished Ch’ai ware. 

A covered jar of twoeolour lacquer on copper, with carved 
panels of the Eight Immortals, and bearing a HsOan-tc mark 
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(No. i^or, Sir Pcrciva! Davit!) is probably unique (Plate III-). This, 
like stores of other pieces shown, bore a Ch'icn-lun^ poem of 
Imperial appreciation. Another outstanding piece of Mmg lacquer 
was a round box with fine low-relief carving (No. 1415, Dr. A. 
Breuer). 

The revival of culture that followed the establishment of the 
Ch'ing Dynasty (1644-1911 a.d) was imposed upon a founda¬ 
tion of Ming culture, but the Manchu rulers were more liberal 
patrons of art than the later Mings, and the new racial 
element was stimulating. The officials of the Nine Chief Boards, 
tite Han-Iin College and the Imperial Academy were both 
Manchu and Chinese in fixed proportion. This had the twofold 
effect of lessening that crystallixadon of thought which has always 
been the weakness of the Chinese literary system .ind of utilizing 
the energies of a people not so much ovcr<ulturcd. The Imperial 
"workshops established in Peking by the Emperor K'ang-lisi (166b- 
172a a.d) employed skilled mc^ moulders, armourers, ]cwcllers 
and cloc k mak ers, cnamellcrs, gilders and craftsmen in ivory, 
glass, lacquer, svood and other materials. This enterprise con¬ 
tinued throughout Ch‘ien-lung’s reign, but shared the fate of 
other progressive institutions ^icr that. The porcelain was, of 
course, produced in Ching-tc Chen, with a few exceptions. Here 
the Manchu rule brought prosperity under the capable Ts'ang 
Yiug'hsuan, Nien Hsi-yao and T'ang Ying, successive directors 
who created new wares and glazes during the reigns of K'ang-hsi, 
\ ung-cheng and ChUcn-Iung, tn the forty-fourth year of K'ang- 
hsi {1705 A.D.) Lang Ting-chi was appointed Governor of KJangsi 
province, and established his own porcelain manufactory. Lang 
w'are included the famous song de boeuf and other fine coloured 
glazes. Fourteen specimens of the ware were shown (Entrance 
Hall). There was an imposing collection (Gallery IX.) of the 
scarce K'ang-hsi wares enamelled on the biscuit, many pieces of 
which came from the collection of Dr, Leonard Gow. Among 
the black-ground pieces of this sewrt, a covereil jar (No, 1700, A. dc 
Rothschild) was prticularly noticeable, and a set of covered jar 
and beakers (Nos. 1704, 1705, 1706, F. Partridge and Sons), No 
part of the collection was finer than the display of Yung<heng 
and Ch‘icn-lung Imperial wares of the kind often called “ Ancient 
Moon Pavilion (^« yiieh hstlan), shown in Gallery XI. and lent 
by the Chinese Government. Ceramic techniouc has never 
reached a higher level. 

This w'as the greatest period for the manufacture of decorative 
jades and objects in rock crystal and lapis lazuli. A jade seal 
made for the Emperor Ch'ien-lung’s eightieth birthday bears an 
intcresdng inscription (No. 2826, R, C. Bruce). The set of three 
seals with connecting chains, cut from a single piece of fine 
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yellow jade, is probably unique (No, 2849, Chinese Government), 
Two boxes of bright green jade were contained in a gold box in 
the shape of two peaches (No, 2851, Chinese Government). A 
dark green jade vase in the form of a bronze f^u with flanges 
(No. 2791, Captain John Ball), showing bold design and fine 
workmanship, was attributed to the eighteenth century in spite 
of its archaic ornament (Plate IV,). 

Chief among Ch'ing textiles were the fine gold i^'o with 
Botticelli flowers (No. 2136, Major A, A. Perceval) and the figure 
of the fairy Ma Ku (No, 2135, Professor W. Perceval Yetts), 

One loses much by not knowing the stories of the designs used 
by Chinese artists. Thor art has no past tense, like the Chinese 
verb, and as the whole tendency of the Confudan system was to 
glorify the past, the artist used motives stmie Hines of mtmctnorial 
antiquity. Among the inherited forms and figures arc the Eight 
Trigrams, which go back beyond history; the horses of Mu Wang, 
who reigned almost three thousand years ago; the Predous 
Objects and the related Buddhist Emblems; the dim figures of the 
Immortals; Bodbidharma, the Buddhist Patriarch; Shou Lao, 
God of Longevity; the Guardian Kings; the Phtenix; the Garden 
of Hsi Wang Mu, in which grow the Peaches of Long Life, stolen 
by Tung-fang So; these and many others were greatly beloved and 
often repeated, yet with such individuality of treatment that they 
never grow wearisome. Indeed they arc like old friends, and wc 
welcome their reappearance in porcelain, jade or other chosen 
material. 

Much of the glamour cast by Chinese art, much of its uncanny 
fascination, comes from the exquisite pereeption, poise and 
accuracy of die artist. A traditional cult of hcauty has fostered 
the instinctive Chinese awareness of natural loveliness. A rich 
and venerable literature, armed with the full support of authority, 
has also done its great part, and the requirements of calligraphy 
have contributed to an unrivalled surcncss of hand. Behind the 
symbols of Chinese art lie the great body of the Usages and the 
Precedents, the Concept of the Superior Man as formed from the 
Four Books, the obscure wisdom of Lao Tzu and the transcen¬ 
dental dreams of his followers, the glittering imagery of 
Mahayana Buddhism and the austerities of the Lesser Vehicle, 
together with sacred mountains, fabulous animals, and the strange 
pseudoscience of fing-shui geomancy, transmitted by a system of 
collective memory and family records unrivalled in the world; 
all these combine together to form the richlv<oloured tapestry 
of Chinese art. Probably no Chinese is all Confucian, all Buddhist 
or all Taoist, and it is difficult to believe that any Chinese can be 
completely free from the influences of these three religions, W'hich 
an old proverb says are only one. The arHst w'ho is seen painting 
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a picture of a Buddhist Jjohsn may have been brought up in the 
most rigid Confucian tradition. It is fashionable to say that 
Chinese art cannot be understood by the West, but this is not 
exaedy true. An intellectual knowledge depends upon a neccs- 
sadly long study of methods and origins, and the end of the 
road is never reached. There is another kind of understanding, 
insdnedve understanding, and to this Chinese art owes much of 
its fascinadon. 

The beauty of the objects In the Exhibition was enhanced by 
the arrangement, largely due to the energy and experience of 
Mr. Leigh Ashton, ^mewhat is due also to the neutral tones of 
the Chinese canvas with which the walls were covered; suggested 
and given by Mr. C. T. Loo, lender of the giant Buddha and a 
large numb^ of objects in the earlier galleries. Mr. R. L. 
Ho^n examined and catalogued every piece of pottery and 
porcelain in the Exhihidon; a most arduous tindertaking. The 
extensive Swedish participation was a gratifying feature. H.R.H. 
the Crown Prince attended in person and spent some days in 
cataloguing bronze implements and early jades, as well as lending 
thir^-three objects from his coUecdon. The dcdicadon to the 
Exhihidon of Yin end Chou a most important 

volume, by the Ostasiatiska Sainlingarna (Museum of Far Eastern 
Antiquides), Stockholm, was also much appreciated. 

The opportunity of comparison has emphasized the high quality 
of the objects from the Eumorfopoulos CoUecdon, and must have 
Increased the general satUfacrion that it has been acquired by the 
Nation. A similar acquisidon of Sir Pcrcival David’s porcelain 
and Mr. Oscar Raphael's jades (should this ever be pracdcahte) 
would round out the national collections in a very pleasing 
manner, and perpetuate in this country at least a subsi^tial por¬ 
tion of the beauty of the Exhibition. 
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WORLD FELLOWSHIP 
By Slit FttANCIS YoUNCMltSBAND 

(The author is British Natiotiiit Chairman of the World Cannress of Faiths, 
which will be held in Londoa from July 3 to to.) 

The Archbishop of Canteibury in his moving Armistice Sunday 
addre» showed that 3 power deeper than Covenants and Pacts 
was needed to restrain war and to establish peace. He suggested 
that this power must be spiritual, and he urged that the Christian 
spirit svould prove to be the spiritual power which the world 
needs. If the principles and claims of Cnristianity were acknow¬ 
ledged, the causes of war would be restrained and the foundations 
of peace ivould be well and truly laid. If God's rule of righteous¬ 
ness, itistice, goodwill, brotherhood among men, were loyally 
accepted and ^yed, war would cease and peace would come to 
stay- Christians everywhere should seek hrst the Kingdom of 
God, put its rule above the sway of national misunderstandings, 
jealousies, c;scjrcmcnt, ambitions. 

The same insistence on the incapacity of political covenants to 
provide a true and lasting foundation for the peace of the world is 
made by the two archbishops in their letter on "The Way to 
Peace," read in all churches on the first Sunday of this year. Only 
a superior Power, only " the incoming of the Kingdom of God,, 
God’s rule of righteousness, truth, justice, brotherhood among 
men " can ensure peace. All memb^s of the Church are there¬ 
fore called upon “to seek first the Kingdom of God and Hts 
righteousness." 

That the power to establish peace must, in the last resort, be a 
spiritual power is the great truth which mankind has to learn, 
and it may be long years yet and it may take successive Arch¬ 
bishops of Canterbury, year after year, to proclaim it before man¬ 
kind has really grasped this simple tmUi and acted dodsively 
upon it. 

But for the promulgation of this truth mankind is not de¬ 
pendent upon the spokesmen of Christianity alone. Spokesmen of 
other religions also have for centuries been proclaiming the same 
truth and may be relied upon to continue proclaiming it in 
future. AU the great religions of the world impress upon men 
the supreme value of spiritual tilings and the need of developing 
among themselves the spirit of peace and goodwill and true 
fellowship. 

Hinduism, for example, draw's attention to the spiritual 
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principle in a man which is no more visible to the eye than is 
life in 2 grain o6 mustard-seed, but which yet permeates, controls 
and moulds his whole being. Tins spirit, Hinduism teaches, is 
one in all, manifesting itself thiougn all and being the one 
reality in all. We arc like rays of light from the divine fire. 
God is in us as the Inner Controller. This spiritual principle 
Hinduism would awaken into vivid life dll it irradiates the entire 
personality of a man and colours his fundamental disposition, his 
whole outlook on life, his inmost cravings, and his highest ambi¬ 
tions. To make this spiritual principle the dominadng influence 
in men's lives j to train men's minds to the atdtudc of universal 
friendship, universal charity and universal compassion*, to recog¬ 
nize the spirituality of all men; to make each man realize all 
others as one with himself; to feel fellowship with all; these arc 
the cardinal prindples of Hinduism. A truly religious Hindu 
would find himself in love with the whole world : at peace with 
all mankind. 

Buddhism, which sprang from Hinduism but which has none 
of the caste system of Hinduism, is perhaps even more emphatic 
in enforcing the principle of common fdlowship, charity and 
compassion. This world is no place for strife. Men are to put 
their trust in Buddha, Norm and Order. And he who doech 
right in deed and word and thought will win pnnse here and 
bliss in life to come. 

[slam has the reputation of being more warlike. And in the 
spread of the reli^on there was from the first much resort to 
force. Fired with zeal for the cause, ardent adherents would con¬ 
vert even by the sword. But in the religion itself the superior 
power of the spirit is clearly recognized. The very word Islam 
signifies peace—submission to the will of God. “ Live peaceably 
with one another," says the Koran: ** make peace bctvr'ecn your 
brethren; do gcxxl to others as God has done good to you; when 
a man injure and oppresses y^ and deals unjustly with you, deal 
kindly by him and^ forgive him: thus will you strike at the root 
of hatred and enmity, and he who was your enemy will become 
your fast friend." 

The present-day movements which have sprung from Hinduism 
and Islam, such as the Brahmo Satnaj and Arya Samaj from 
Hinduism and the Bahai and Ahmadiya Movements from Islam 
endorse and enforce this emphasis upon the need for training 
men to fellowship and peace. 

So the spokesmeri not only of Christianity but of ail the great 
religions and their offspring advocate in the strongest possible 
way the development of a spiritual power capable of establishing 
peace. It would therefore seem to be singularly appropriate, in 
these anxious times when war is once more abroad in the world 
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and certain nations arc deliberately refusing to pin their faith 
upon the efficacy of spiritual power and arc unabashedly relying 
upon naked force to achieve their ends^ that all who have faith 
in the spirit, whatever may be their religion, should come to¬ 
gether and reinforce one another in achieving the one common 
end which all have in view— the dominance of the spiritual over 
the material and the deepening of the spirit of fellowship between 
man and man and nadon and nation- 

There arc, it is true, among the followers of every religion, 
whether they be Christians, Hindus or Muslims, a certain num¬ 
ber who are so convinced that their religion, and theirs alone, 
contains the full and final solution of every ill that to them it 
seems almost disloyal to consort with men of other faiths, even 
in the pursuit of a spiritual object. These others must first be 
converted to the true faith— ^must all become Christians, Hindus 
or Muslims, as dte ease may be—before there can be any true 
fellowship between them- And those earnest souls who thus 
think are among the most spiritual-minded of men—men of the 
very kind who would do best service in a great cause. 

But may they not be penuaded to take a different attitude in 
view of the world position as it is today, when religion itself Is 
threatened? In face of the opposition to all religion; in face of 
the crass materialism abroad in the world; in face of material 
considerations outweighing spiritual in the guidance of national 
policies; should the followers of any religion hold back from 
working with the followers of other religions for the common 
end of peace founded upon goodwill? 

We Christians describe God as Lover of Concord. The 
adherents of other religions w'ould likcsvise so describe Him. In 
their view the Power that governs the world works for concord 
amid all the necessary differences. And the one God is working 
in non-Christians as well as in Christians, in non-Hindus as well 
as in Hindus, in non-Muslims as well as in Muslims- Nrithcr 
Christians, nor Hindus, nor Muslims have a monopoly of God. 
Where, then, can be the objection to men of every religion work- 
ing together to awake into passionate intention that desire all men 
have in their hearts for oceent ncighbourliness between them? 
Nothing could more evidently be the will of God- To do that 
will is the prime object of every religion. Why then should men 
hesitate? 

Belic>'ing therefore that the time is ripe for the meeting to¬ 
gether of men of different religions, the World Fellowship of 
Faiths are organizing a Congress to t>c held in London next July 
to which representative spokesmen of the principal religions of 
the w'orld, and of recent religious movements springing from 
them, as well as leading men of independent religious thought 
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and of sdcncc and phtlo^ophjr, arc being invited to deliberate on 
the one great worla-problcni of how to promote the spirit of 
world-fellow^p in face of such glaringly evident evils as fear, 
hatred, suspicion, jealousy and other caus« of war, radal 
animosity, class prejudice, natjonaUsm in excess, poverty, 
ignorance. Several means for overcoming these evils suggest 
themselves: improved economic condidons, better education, 
and above all, prayer, concentrated meditadon upon the supremely 
perfect things in life, sharing spiritual experiences, and the 
common worship of a God common to all mankind. With ail 
such means the deliverers of addresses at the Congress and the 
debates on them may be expected to deal. 

And as a result or the Congress and of the personal contact of 
leading men of the spirit from dififerent countries, it is anticipated 
that a lively sense of comradeship in the fight to make spiritual 
things dominant in the life of the world will be engendered. 
Members will have gained a vision of real life—of a transformed 
life of harmony and indestructible peace, Perhaps some may 
even experience the unreliable intensity of joy which comes from 
intimate communion with the Motive Spirit of that Universe of 
which we are all integ^ and inextricable parts. If they do, they 
will never after rest dll they have brought all together in one 
radiant fellowship of the spirit. 

And such a fellowship of mutual sympathy and understanding 
in which each preserved his own individuality and specific form 
of religion but all felt animated by the one Divine Spirit would 
freshen and exalt, refine and sweeten, the entire life of mankind. 
The kingdom of heaven would be won. 

This, then, is the ultimate aim of the organizers of the Congress 
of Faith, under the Presidency of the Maharaja Gaekwar of 
Baroda. They hope to provide the spiritual basis and goal for 
that new world order which His Majesty's Government have 
announced they wish to play their part in building up at Geneva. 
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Bt “ Captain R. N.” 

The Washington Treaty of 1922 stands out as a landmark of 
disarmament, a definite achievemenu which scrapped some 52 
batdeships. At the end of a great war this was not difficult to 
accomplish. In 1921, too, there were a number of people who 
belicA'cd that the cause of war is to be found in the weapons of 
war, and if the weapons were destroyed wars w'ould cease. This 
is a pathetic belief which is still to Ik found flourishing in tjutet 
corners. Unfortunately the destruction of dreadnoughts docs not 
do away widi war. Bombers, dreadnoughts, howitzers, and tanks 
are merely the outward and visible sign of something more difii^ 
cult to destroy. They arc merely the symptoms of a disease whose 
roots he deep down in the instincts of human acquisitiveness, 
racial antagonism, and illusory values. The Treaty was negotiated, 
too, at the right time. All the stars were favourable. The tide 
of circumstance was flowing strongly in favour of disarmament. 
After a war of unprecedented magnitude lasdng for four years 
everyone had presents to give away. 

Great Britain, treaty or no treaty, had to liquidate an array of 
ships ranging from battleships to trawlers. 

The United States had come to the same conclusion along a 
different road. In 1916, when feeling in America and neutral 
countries was running high against the Bridsb system of economic 
pressure, usually called the “blockade,” the United States had 
launched a vast building programme intended to give the States 
the strongest navy in the world in order to settle once for all the 
question of freedom of the seas. 

The policy did not work out according to plan. The United 
States brcame an Ally, or rather an Associated Power, and in th ^ t 
capacity, while putting on neutrals a stranglehold of economic 
pressure twice as severe, became less certain on the question of 
freedom of the seas. 

Its navy helped to win the war, its ships worked side by side 
with the British, Admiral Sims issued his orders from Queens¬ 
town, and, most important of all, a feeling of goodwill existed 
between the two nabons. 

It was on this baas of goodwill that in 1922 both nations were 
prepared to agree to parity. In other words, parity has to be built 
on charity. The United States scrapped 28 battleships—15 old and 
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13 o£ the new'est post-fuiland type—while Great Britain stopped 
the construedon of four Hoods and scrapped 20 battleships. 

A ratio of battleship strength was agreed to of 5 : 5: 3: i j : li 
for Great Britain, the States, fapan, France, and Italy. This was 
the disarmament basis of the Washington Treaty of February 6, 
1922.* 

There It stood—a monument of disarmament, so far, at 
least, as battleships were concerned. It had, however, a serious 
defect. No conclusion had been reached as to cruisers, and it was 
not dll 1930, in the London Treaty, that an agreement was 
reached on dtis point between Great Britain, the Statnes, and 
Japan, which France and Italy were not prejwed to subscribe. 

Under the terms of the Treaty, Great Britain and the United 
States were each allowed 15 Sdneh gun cruisers, Japan being 
allowed 12— a ratio of 5:5: ^—while Great Britain restricted 
herself to 50 cruisers in all. 

This Treaty aroused strong cridcistn at the time, and Earl 
Jcllicoc and Earl Beatty both expressed the opinion that 50 
cruisers were not sufficient to protect our trade routes effectively 
In time of war. 

In the course of these negotiations the whole question was sub¬ 
jected to a severe analysis and acquired a vocabulary of its own. 
Parity was examined in its different aspects, qualitative and quan¬ 
titative; the merits of tonnage global or tonnage by categories 
were compared, and yet in spite of all this investigation at Geneva 
in 1927 no agreement could be reached, because the goodwill 
noce^ry as a basis was lacking. 

In view of that year it may be doubted whether any agreement 
can ever be reached on the big issue of disarmament, in the 
absence of a solid basis of permanent goodwill. 

The issue dearly has an ethical side, for it is bound up with 
the function of force in human polity. War is a resort to force, 
and in war force becomes the arbiter. War is merely an expres¬ 
sion of strife. The idea of universal harmony is ideal and not 
real, for wherever there is a duality of will, in individuals or 
families or nations, there arises a possibility of strife. The strife 
may be settled by law, but the substitution of law for force 
depends on two fundamental requirements—first, a code and 
prexedure of recognized law, and, secondly, an overwhelming 
reserve of force ready to execute the judgnients of the law. 

It seems inevitable that wherever mere are separate entities such 
as individuals, families, societies and nations moving in orbits of 
their own, the instinct of competition, rivalry, and the question of 

• For tcutp m Cmd. of if^24, Tliis ratio was by no means equally 
pleasing to cvcryoncp and French opinioii chafed tmder the unjust tyraimy 
of matEciuatiaa fornud* (M Tardicu, Ftbfuary 
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reciprocal rights is bound to spring up. Disputes may, of course, 
be settled by diplomacy, but if an opponent remains unmoved by 
diplomacy and chooses the arbitrament of force the only possible 
reply is counter force. Unless there is a spirit of goodwill and 
common sense so strong as to rule out entirely the possibility of a 
resort to force, war will always be possible. Here lira the real 
difficulty in the way of disarmament, for an appeal to force 
pretiusra that both combatants are going to exert their maximum 
righting energy. If force is to be the arbiter, it will proceed to the 
ultimate degTec of force, and no one can bind himself to a minor 
c<^fficicnt of force. The weakness that afflicts all discussions on 
disarmament is the tendency to mistake symptoms for causes. If 
there is real goodwill disarmament follows of itself, as on the 
frontier between the States and Canada; if there is ill-will and 
deep-seated antagonism, the fortress and the gun make their 
appearance as a symptom of it, and disarmament w'ill not con¬ 
stitute the cure, 

_ On the other hand it may be admitted that conferences on dis¬ 
armament arc valuable as giving nations an opportunity for the 
exchange of views, and if conducted in a fncndly spirit lend to¬ 
wards an increase of good feeling. 

As the London Treaty of 1^3*^ and the Washington Treaty of 
1922^ are both due to expire on December jt, 1956, a conference 
to discuss the limitation of naval armaments met in London on 
December 9, It was attended by Great Britain, the United States, 
Japan, France, and Italy, and was opened by ^ Prime Minister, 
Mr. Baldwin. 

The strength of the five principal navies was as follows in 1935 1 * 


Great Britain 
Gmeed Sutes 
Japan ... 
France ... 
Italy 


Biitileiihips 

Citabcn 

CraiiEiv 


wid iiii)avc6'[in. 
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^9 
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16 

10 
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9 

12 

19 

93 

9 

10 

7 

82 

4 

7 

*3 
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54 


84 


m 


loo 

46 


The proposals put forward by the various Powers were briefly 
as follows; ^ 

Great Britain—UmiDiion of total tonnage either in terms of 
types of shim or of global tonnage; quantitative limitation of 
tonnage of ships and of calibre of guns; announcement of build¬ 
ing programme for a period of five years; total abolition of sub¬ 
marines or a limitation of their sbe. 

United States—Tonnage reduction of 20 per cent.; retention of 


• From Nai^al Aanm!^ 1935, p, 391, 
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ratio system with a lower level all round; reduction of armaments 
and not increase. 

Japan asked for the abolition of the ratio limitadoti (5 i 5 ■ 
the abolition of "offensive” vessels such as battleships and air¬ 
craft carriers. 

France was in favour of limitations by global tonnage and of 
reducing the size of capital ships; no limitation in hglit surface 
craft and submarines. 

Japan was strongly opposed to the ratio system and prcsserl for a 
“ common upper limitIn the form of a maximum applicable to 
all Powers. 

Great Britain proposed that each Power should adopt the 
minimum strength necessary for security and declare the limit 
above which it would not build, thus removing the harmful 
secrecy which gives rise to ill-feeling and suspicion. 

Japan adhered rigidly, however, to the idea of a “common 
upper limit" being laid down from the start, and, as the oilier 
members did not agree to this, decided on January 16 to withdraw 
from any active part in the Conference. 

On January ag the British delegation put forward the following 
limits as a basis for discussion; 

For capital dilps, limit of 35,000 tons and 14-inch guns, with a 
posable reduction of 3,000 or 2,000 tons; for aircraft-carriers, limit 
of 22,000 tons and 6*i-inch guns; A-class* cruisers, no more to be 
built; B-dass cruisers, 7,500 to 6,000 tons with 61-inch guns; sub¬ 
marines, 2,000 tons and 5-1-inch guns. 

It must be regarded as unfortunate tliat Great Britain has not 
been able to persuade other Powers to reduce the battleship to a 
maximum of 25,000 tons with 12-inch guns, the limit proposed by 
her in the Disarmament Conference of 1932, which would mean 
an immense economy to everybody, Italy, however, has laid 
down two battleships of 35,000 tons, and France has followed suit 
with one laid down and one projected. The disregard of the 
British proposal of rgja indicates clearly the strength of die spirit 
of national rivalry, and how hopeless it is, with the whole current 
of world polity setting towards armaments, to hope for any 
big measure ot world disarmament. By the end of March a 
Three-Power Treaty {Great Britain, United States and France) of 
(Qualitative limitation will be signed, though Italy is unwilling to 
sign anything while the question of sanctions is under discussion. 

The limit for capital ships will lie in a compromise of 35,000 
tons and 14-mch guns, America apparently wished to retain the 
Washington Treaty limit of 35,000 tons and 16'inch guns, while 
France, on the sound ground of economy, wonted a limit of 
27,500 tons and 13-inch guns. With regard to cruisers, the build- 
* Ttu( is, cruben of io,iocio lom with S-ineb gmu. 
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ine of ships between 8,000 tons and I7,5<» tons will Ik prohibited, 
which will constitute a very distinct and important hmitation on 
the size of cruisers. The upper limit for cruisers will be 8.000 
tons, and the lower limit for battleships 17,500 tons. 

The Treaty vi-ill be for siz years, till the end of 1942,^0 wUl 
contain an “escape’' clause to permit of a modificatidp of us 
provisions in the event of possible extensions by Powers outside 
flic Treaty. The signatory Powers will exchange information 
yearly on the ships they propose to build, and the Treaty will he 


left open for the adherence of Italy and Japan. ,41 

The size of the German Navy is already limited by the Anglo- 
German agreement of June 18. 1935, by which the total tonnage 
of the German fleet was not to exceed 35 per cent, of the aggregate 
British forces, and it is very possible that a bilateral pact on me 
lines of the ThreoPower Treaty will be negotiated between Great 
Britain and Germany. Tlie new Treaty certainly applies only 
to the sizes and types of ships, and lays down ntudeftmte numbers. 
Perhaps because it is indefinite on this point it may make a 
definite contribution towards peace. As ucaties have to be con¬ 
sidered sacrosanct, it mutt be regarded as a very unfortunate 
malady inherent in them that they ate the most fruitful source of 
further wars. It was so at least in the Treaty of Vienna 
Let us hope that it will not be so of the Treaty of 1919- 
who arc constantly tasdiig its after-effects can sympathize with the 
feelings of Dicaiopolis of Athens two thousand years ago. 


DiciEoroLis. You’ve brought the Treaties? ^ _ 

Aupitheus. Aye, three samples of ’em, Here’s a good vintage 
that may suit you—a ten-years’ truce. ^ 

DiCyfOPOLis. There’s a sort of sourness in it, a taste ot acid 
embassies turning to vinegar, 

Ampitheus. Well, here’s one of thirty years peace, warranted 

Dicjbopous. Ah, that’s the goods I I’m determined to keep 
out of the reach of wars and mischief.* 


Thirty years, warranted sound I It sounds like the Victoilin 
days. The Naval Conlcrcncc is a small contribution towards it. 

• ArulophaiKs, The Aehitrnianf (Frere). 
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INDIAN GEMSTONES 

By G. H. Tipper, f*g.s, 

(Late Cealogical Survey of India.) 

The use of stones as personal adornment Is certainly very ancient 
and as old as man himself. The art of the lapidary early reached a 
high level of achievement, especially in the cutting, polishing, and 
boring of tlic many varieties of quartz in use, and a casual glance 
at beads from necklaces found at Mohenjo-Daro (5000 b.c .) is 
sufficient proof of this statement. 

The icrm “gemstones*' includes all tliose stones which have 
been and are sdll being used by man for his personal embellish¬ 
ment, and comprises the precious and semi-precious stones. The 
term “ precious ” can, of course, only be strictly applied to those 
which are rare, as no common stone can be “ precious,” but in 
certain eases rarity may be artificial, as with the diamond, where 
sales are strictly controlled to prevent overstocking the markets. 

The qualities appreciated in stones arc those of colour, trans¬ 
parency, durabili^, and what may be caDcd brilliancy, the latter 
character depending on the optical properties of refractive index 
and dispersion, reaching their acme in the diamond. 

Apart from their inherent beauty, the value of gemstones is 
subject to the vagaries of that peculiar thing known as “ fashion,*' 
and with the latter may be classed the factor of superstition. In 
certain eases—e'.g,, the opal—the “ unluckiness ” nas a dehnite 
basis, and is due to the fact that in certain states of the atmosphere 
the stone shrinks and falls from its setting. 

A few of the changes due to fashion arc worth remarking. In 
Victorian times jewellery set with garnets and amethysts was very 
TOpular. 'Oesc stones suffered an almost complete eclipse and 
have been little used for a considerable period. There arc, how- 
ever, signs of their return. Rubies for several years were rarely 
Seen in jewellers shops, due to the introduction of clever imita- 
tiojis and synthetic stones, but almost every gem can show this 
variation in popularity. 

Fashion varies from country to country. In China good jade 
is more valued than many of the rarer gemstones. In India 
certain stones arc popular amongst certain classes. Marwaris, for 
example, were at one time particularly favourable to rubies. 

On the whole die trade seems to be conscrs'ative, and the intro¬ 
duction of new stones or varieties is a matter of difficulty even 
when these have desirable qualities. Zircon Is a ease in point. It 

vou nxxir. ^ _ 
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15 in consetjucnce of this tendency that new gems often have the 
name of a well'establUhed stone to which they show some resem* 
blancc tacked on to a qualifying adjective—for cjcampie, 
*' Brazilian Sapphire 'Ms a blue topaz. This confusion has led to 
the use of a host of synonymy and the nomenclature of stones 
used as gems requires clariucatton. 

The natural beauty of stones is greatly enhanced by correct cut¬ 
ting and polishing, if done to take advantage of the optical pro¬ 
perties. Scientific cutting is at its best in Europe. In India cutting 
is still largely on traditional lines and is usually poor, and yet in 
Tavernier’s time (seventeenth century) Indian lapidaries knew 
more about the properties of precious stones, especially the 
diamond, than European jewellers. 

Imitations .—The value of precious stones has led to many 
attempts to imitate them. Paste or stress, a highly refracting 
heavy glass, has long been used in this way. Imitations are often 
made by fixing a plate or table of a more expensive stone on 
another of lesser vdue but of approximately the same colour— 
c.g., a table of ruby on garnet or spinel. All such imitations arc 
rcaddy recognizable, as they do not show the characteristic 
physical and optical propcrdcs of the stone imitated. 

Synthetic 5 roflff,-^ynthctic stones arc not imitations in the 
true sense of the term, as they arc formed cither from the powder 
of the real stone or from material having the same composition 
and coloured in a similar way. The method consists of allowing a 
stream of the powder fused by oxy-hydrogen or oxy<oal-gas flame 
to fall on to a fireclay support. The fused mass is allowed to cool 
and then cut. Stones thus formed arc indistinguishable from the 
natural, having the same physical and optical properties, They 
can, however, often be sotted under the microscope by the shape 
and arrangement of the bubbles. Tlie stones imitated in tbit way 
arc ruby, sapphire, and the spinels. 

In spite of all that has been stated to the contrary, diamonds 
have never been reproduced aittficially. 

D/Wo/idf,—Until the discovery of the Bnizilian diamontl fields 
(Brazil ceased to be important when the African discoveries were 
made) in the latter half of the eighteenth century, India was 
famous for its diamonds, and had supplied the whole W'orld with 
gems of the finest quality and often or considerable size. It is only 
necessary to mention such stones as the Pitt or Regent, the Great 
Mogul, the Koh-i-Noor, and the Hope Blue, all of Indian origin, 
to recall the plmy days of Golconda, with which name the 
romance of Indian diamonds is chiefly associated, Golconda was, 
however, not the centre of the diamond mining industry, but was 
the market where all the stones were disposed of. The town lay 
to the south of the area from which the diamonds were obtained 
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The area in which the mines were situateil lies in the Madras 
Presidency and the State of Hyderabad in the parts drained by the 
Penner, the Kistna, and the lower Godavari rivers* In the hey¬ 
day of its prosperity there were innumerable working places^ of 
which traces still remain. In spite of the fact that active mining 
has long since ceased, surface finds of considerable value arc made 
from time to time in the Anantapur district, and one of the best- 
known hnds was named the Gord-o-Norr (in imitation of Koh-i- 
Noor). This stone yielded 3 tab 1 e<ut gem of about 6d carats. 

Diamonds were also found in the cast of the Peninsula along the 
Mahanadi valley in the alluvial tracts of the Sambalpur and 
Chanda districts. No trace of diamonds has been found Iti situ in 
the older rocks. This area can never have equalled in output that 
above mentioned. 

In Central India over a tract 6o miles long by to miles wide, 
with Panna as a centre, diamond mining is still actively carried 
on. The States in which stones occur are Panna, Charkhari, 
Bijawar, Ajaigarh, Kothi, Pathar, Kachhar, Baraunda, and 
Chobepur. The chief diamond-bearing horizon is a narrow, dis¬ 
continuous band of conglomerate between the Upper Kalmur 
sandstone and the Panna shales in the Vindhyan rocks. Another 
diamantiferous conglomerate occurs somewhat higher in the suc¬ 
cession. Diamonds arc recovered by mining and also from the 
alluvial deposits in the neighbourhood. The output from this 
area is never very large, and was a^So carats in 1934, a mere drop 
in the ocean when compared with ^e production in Africa. The 
stones found in this area arc generally small, but of good quality. 
The conditions under which the mines arc worked lend them¬ 
selves to concealment of the larger stones. 

Rubies and Sapphires ^—^These two gems, being coloured trans¬ 
parent varieties of the ordinary mineral corundum (oxide of 
aluminium) arc usually considered together. The finest sapphires 
come from Kashmir, and in the engagement ring of H.R.H, the 
Duchess of Kent the principal stone was a Kashmir sapphire. 

The occurrence in Kashmir of these beautiful stones first became 
known in 1882, when a landslide laid the rocks bare. The locality 
is near the village of Sumpm, in Padar, Zanskar, Kishtwar Tchsil. 
In the early days many bmutiful stones were found which yielded 
a good revenue to the State. Illicit trading was rife, and it is said 
that fine specimens could be obtained in Simla at about 8 annas 
per carat. 

"ntc output gradually fell off and the mines were abandoned, 
,is it was considered that they were worked out. More recently 
investigations by the Mineral Survey Department of the State led 
to the discovery of further deposits in the neighbourhood, and 
large supplies of stones have since been obtained. 
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The rocks in which the sapphires occur arc fcispthic pegmatites 
penetrating actinolitc-ticmqlite schist Icndeles formed in marble 
bands. The other minerals associated with the sapphires arc 
toumialme, garnet^ kj^anitc, and cuclasc. 

In colour, the sapphire varies from a pale sbtc blue to a deep 
sky blue, and in the best stones is very vivid. Tltc colour is, how¬ 
ever, very unevenly distributed in stripes and patches in the milky 
and colourless corundum. 


Pinkish coloured corundum approximating to ruby also occursi. 

Beautiful as is the colour of the sapphire, the stone lacks fire, 
and in artificial light appears very dark. The gem retjuircs care¬ 
ful and scientific cutting In order that it may appear to the best 
advantage. Many hun^cds of Kashmir stones has'c been cut in 
India with unfortunate results. 

Sapphire also occurs in Burma, where it is associated with the 
ruby. The Bumese sapphire is rather pale in colour and cannot 
be conipared with a firsKlass stone from Kashmir. 

Rubies ,—^Burma has long been famous for its rubies. An early 
reference to the ruby mines is by Varthema, who went to Pegu 
in 1496, The English traveller Ralph Fitch, who paid a visit to 
Pegu in 1599, mentions the mines but did not see them. It was 
not until 1833 that an eye-witness’ account was published. 

Rubies occur in three areas in Upper Burma: (1) The Ruby 
Mines Tract, Mogok, Katha district; (2) the Sagyin Hills, Man¬ 
dalay district; (3) Nanyaseik Stone Tract, Myitkyma district. In 
all cases the rubies arc found in altered crystalline limestones; in 
the Ruby Mines Area forming part of a complex of highly meta¬ 
morphosed gneisses and granulitcs invaded by apliteand pcematiie 

Although rubies are known to occur in situ In the altered lime¬ 
stones, the best stones arc found in the detrital deposits derived 
from the weathered rocks. In the process of weathering, flawed 
and cracked stones are destroyed and the more perfect stones 
remain. 


The colour of the rubies from Burma varies from light cochineal 
to rose-red with a tinge of purple. The most valuable stones arc 
those which show the true pigeon's blood colour. 

After the annexatioo of Upper Burma, a lease of the Ruby 
Mines Tract was granted to the Burma Ruby Mines, Ltd., at an 
annual rental of Rs. 3,15,000. A second and revised lease was 
grant^ in 1897 and a third in 1904. Under the latter the annn^l 
W 3 S rMtctl 2].oo^ooo per afinijni plus per cent of the 

net annual profits. The company went into voluntary liquida¬ 
tion in T925. ^ ^ 

In addition to rubies and sapphires (already mentioned), a large 
number of semi precious stones arc also found: Spinel, rubclh^e 
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(pink tourmaline), garnet, topaz, zircon, peridot, ioUtc or water 
sapphire, lapis lazuli, and many others. 

Some of the Burmese rubies, sapphires, and garnets show the 
phenomenon of astcrisra. This starring is due to the occurrence 
of minute tubes lying at 6o“ to the long axis of the crystal from 
which the light is reflected. Such stones are rare and occasionally 
fetch specially high prices. 

Etnersld ^—^This beautiful stone, the gem variety of the mineral 
beryl, and one specially popular with certain classes in India, is 
not known to occur within the country. The semi-precious 
"aquamarine” has been noted in several places, but the chief 
source of supply is Kashmir, where they occur at Dasu on the 
BraJdu Ri™ in Baltistan, Skardu Tchsil, and also in the Padar 
illaqa. At the former locality the mineral occurs in pegmatite veins 
penetrating biotitc gneiss. The mines have yielded considerable 
quantities of large, clear crystals, chiefly of a pale sea-green tint. 
Unfortunately the European market has shown very little interest 
in these stones, as the colour is too pale and docs not compare with 
the more vivid colouring of material from Madagascar. 

Kashmir also supplies rubcllitc (pink) and green tourmaline; 
varieties of quartz, garnet, amazon stone (green felspar). Use is 
also made of fossil wood, which is cut for cheap necklaces. The 
beads arc of pleasing golden brown colour resembling the sunstone 
variety of felspar. 

Jadeite .—^This mineral, usually known to the public as “ jade,” 
is highly valued by the Chinese, and it is certain that the l^uti- 
fully can'cd "jade" objects so recently displayed at the Royal 
Academy Exhibition were cut from the Burmese jadeite. 

The mines arc situated in the Mogaung division of the Myit- 
kyina district. Upper Burma. A great part of the production is 
from alluvial deposits, but some is obtained by mining a pegma¬ 
tite dyke. The alluvia] jadeite is now being chiefly mined from 
a tertiary conglomerate at Hweka, Pakkan, and other places. 

Near Tammaw an intrusion of jadcitc-albite rock occurs in 
serpentine. It is from this or similar rocks that the alluvial 
deposits were derived. The rock is extremely tough. Formerly 
the custom was to break it by fire, a very wasteful method, which 
has now been superseded by blasting. 

The jadeite is obtained in blocks of ail sizes up to half a ton or 
larger. It is hand picked, cleaned, and a sm^l area about 2^ 
square inches is cut and polished to show the quality. 

The range of colouring is considerable—white, mauve, reddish, 
and green. It is often discoloured by ironstaining. The bright 
applc'grecn jadeite is the most valuable, but mauve is also popular. 
All varieties arc, however, in demand. Some of the stone goes 
overland to China to Yunnan, but the greater part is shipped via 
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Ranf^n; only a fraction remains at Mandalay to be carved into 
small ornaments. 

It is safe to say that the best jadcltc remains in China, and 
although there is a considerable export of carved ornaments to 
Western countries, these are made from inferior raaterial. 

Some other Indian Gcmitonet ^—It is impossible in the limits 
of a short article to give details of all the various semt*prccious 
stones found in India. The many forms of r^uartz—cornelian, 
crystal, amethyst, onyx, agate, etc.—have all been worked. Most 
of these are obtained from tlic amygdnles of the Deccan trap and 
from the river gravels in the trap area. As the Deccan trap covers 
approximately 200,000 square miles there is ample scope for 
plentiful supplies. 

The centre of the cutting industry has always been at Cambay, 
but some cutting is done at Jubbulporc and elsewhere. 

Agates arc porous and can be dyed, the absorption of the colour 
bcirig improved by baking. This fact is well-known, not only in 
India, but elsewhere, and exode shades unknown to the natural 
stone can readily be obtained. 

Indian beads are usually bored from both ends, givbg a doubly 
tapered hole, narrower in die centre. This is a source of annoy¬ 
ance to those who have to thread them, and is a fairly sure guide 
to their origin. 

Garnet .—centre of the industry is Jaipur City, where the 
garnets obtained from the mica schist of Jaipur and the adjoining 
states arc cut, ° 


Tile garnet is the almandinc variety of a purplish red colour. 
The cutting is usually en cahochon and in the form of drops for 
earrings. A few stones are square table-cut. 

Lasttii.^haj^is lazuli is known to occur in the Ruby 
Mines district, but supplies from this source arc of minor import- 
ancc. There is a considerable import into Northern Intlia from 
me ramous muics near Fergamu in Badakhshan, in Northern 
Afghanistan. It is this stone which supplied the lapis for the 
r^y orijarncnts found during the excavations at Ur of the 
Cl^Idces and also some of the beads found at Mohenjo^aro. 

From the sbteenth to eighteenth centuries the rock was also 
the source of the nnest ultramarine used by artists. Its use in this 
way h^ bwten supeixded by the artificial product. The material 
from Badakhshm is used extensively in Lahore and Jaipur for 
cutting into beads for necklaces. ^ 

Pearls are not striedy stones^ even if composed of nothinc 
more exciting than calcium t^naie. Tlic best pcark either 
spherical or ^ar-sliaped, are formed in the mandc of the pearl 
oyster or of the fresh-water mussel in consequence of irritarion set 
up by die introduction of a foreign body, a parasite. Baroque 
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or incgdarly shaped pearls are formed between the mantle and 
the shell. Pearls arc built up of layers of arragooitc and a homy 
substance. The lustre is due to the play of colours in the thin 
films which are laid down. The colour is variable, and practically 
every shade from black to white is known. Bombay has always 
been one of tlie chief marts for these gems, which are very popular 
in India. 

Pearls are fished for in Indian waters in the Gulf of Manaar 
between India and Ceylon and occanonally off the coast of 
Mergui. Many of the pearls obtained in the Per^an Gulf find 
their way to Bombay. 

Cultured pcarb are obtained in the same way as natural, diSer- 
ing only in the artificial introduction of the irritant into the 
oyster. This has always been an Industry in fapan, but in recent 
years has been placed on a more scientific footing. 

Cheap imitations arc made by ctsting the inner surface of glass 
spheres with a preparation of nsh scales and filling up with wax. 
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Bt Stanify Rice 

Visitors to India fall, with few exceptions, into three classes. 
Tile “ tourist" is attracted by the sea voy.Tge, by the novelty, and 
by the well-known iandmarks. Bombay he cannot avoid; Delhi 
and Agra follow; then Benares, if he can spare die time, and with 
the same proviso one or two Indian States in Rajputana, If Ive is 
making a more leisurely tour and is interested in scenery, he has 
a wide choice ranging from the Himalayas and Kashmir to the 
palm-fringed backwaters of the tropical Travancore. But so far as 
the country is concerned, its people, its history, its customs, he 
comes away hardly wiser than he went. Not that he lacks in¬ 
telligence; whatever he sees, he sees with curiosity and with a 
desire for information; he is, however, simply not interested and 
is content with the supcrHdalitics of the guide-book. The second 
class goes detper. It docs not profess to be expert, but it has 
started out with the express intention of learning something oI 
the country. It leaves itself sufficient time for tlve purpose, maps 
out its tours on a regular plan designed with the ob]cct in view, 
reads up the subject, and so comes equipped with at least some 
knowledge ready to be applied. It is iron this class that most of 
the popijar travel books come; in spite of the usual gibe they are 
not usually iU*informed, though they are often coloured by the 
prepossessions of the authors, and if they do not dive very deep 
they at least try to discover something below the surface. But the 
third class consists of those who have really made a study of India 
and who have a very genuine interest in her. Tliis class is not 
confined to professed archaeologists; there are many who, without 
much skilled knowledge, are anxious to make their own deduc¬ 
tions or to ycri/v those of others by a personal risit to the unveiled 
history w*bich discoveries have to offer. Some may be interested 
in IndchSaracenic architccmrc, others In the Buddhist period, 
others, again, in the life of primitive man or the evolution of the 
historical record. To all these the work of the Archaiological 
Department makes an appeal; to all it has something to say. 

It was not so very long ago, as Professor Rapson has said in tlve 
preface to the Camhridge History of India, that Indian history 
was thought to begin with the coming of the Mussulmansi. Of 
course, everyone knew that there must have been a history before 
that, but as no one knew much about it, it was simply ignored. 
There was one unfortunate result from such an attitude. It gave 
the impression that since the dawn of history India had been 
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subject to an invading and alien power—an attitude which was 
in no w*ay altered by the fact that one of the few episodes known 
and attested W'as the invasion of Alexander in the fourth century 
B.C. Yet it w'as precisely in those early centuries that Indian 
thought and Indian life were moulded. It w^as then that caste 
was evolved; it was then that the Aryans descended into the plains 
of the Punjab; it was then that the Vedas were revealed and be¬ 
came to Hindus the sacred origin of religion. It was then, too, 
that the Upanishads, evolved by much hard thinking from tlie 
earlier system, propounded doctrines which have ever since had 
so profound an induence on the life of the people, even of those 
who cannot understand them. Buddhism and Tainism broke off 
from the main stream and, the former especially, fostered by 
Asoka, who was in his dme the Constantine of India, spread over 
the land, flourished, w'aned, and, save for a few remnants, sverc 
eventually extinguished. The mighty stream dwindled undl it 
became a mere trickle, like the live bed of an Indian river in the 
season of drought, and was absorbed in the torrent of revived 
Hinduism. 

It was Lord Curzon who, more than any other man, encouraged 
the systematic study of archeology in India. Before his time 
there had been spasmodic efforts, and in 1870 the Archtcologlcal 
Department was established. But Lord Curaon organized the 
Department into regular circles, w-ith a Director-Gcncral in com¬ 
mand, and also passed the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act, 
which might almost be called the Charter of Ancient Indian 
History. Perhaps it was not the least of Curzon’s inspirations, as 
he himself once claimed, that he appointed Sir John Marshall to be 
Director-Gcncral, to whose labours we owe the discovery of a 
hitherto unsuspected civilization in the Indus valley. But the 
movement had the further effect of arousing a greater interest of 
Indians themselves in their own past. Not only have public- 
spirited Indians contributed generously to the work, but it is safe 
to say that no educated man today would feel liimsclf fully in¬ 
formed if he did not know at least the outlines of these famous 
discoveries and of what has been recorded in Buddhist caie 
temples and other works of historical mterest. No fair-minded 
Indian will deny that Wcstcro eunosity or inquisitiveness gave 
the Irad, and no Indian need be ashamed that such a stimulus w'as 
required, inasmuch as the Indian people, as a people, have never 
until lately shown any great desire to probe into the past, especially 
the past that is enshrined in stone. Mention may be made here of 
the very useful w'ork in the past quarter of a century of the India 
Society in bringing before the public material in lectures and 
ancles on the wdde range and great importance, artistic and 
historical, of the conservation of India's ancient monuments. 
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The discoveries at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa^ which have now 
been extended, though there is much still to be done—and the 
Report of the Archzological Survey of India* only takes us to the 
year 1929-30—^arc so far-reaching that we may have eventually to 
revise our views on the date of the Aryan invasion, and perhaps 
on the Aryans themselves as well as on their predecessors. For if 
the civilization so revealed was highly advanced, so that the people 
not only lived in well-built houses but had developed ideas of 
sanitation,^ to say nothing of the arts and crafts, we may not rest 
content with the generadly assumed date of the Aryan invasion 
(2500 B,c.) nor with the picture oI them and their opponents as 
pastoral and nomadic tribes who were content with Bimsy villages, 
easily assailable by an enemy and as easily destroyed. The com¬ 
mon acceptation is that the Indus valley civilization flourished, 
waned, and died out; but this seems improbable since an advanced 
civilization does not usually revert to primitive stages when once 
it is established; one civilization may be replaced by another when 
the first falls to a conqueror, but though the lower ty pe may prevail 
it docs not sink back into something like barbarism. Large areas 
have now been explored in the Punjab and in Sind, and these are 
Ixiing emended eastwards, so that when the work is completed, or, 
if that is too big a word, substantially extended, we may very well 
find that history has been revolutionized. 

The earlier excavations seem to have produced little that shows 
the progress of an invasion. Neither fortifications nor any signs of 
general destruction have yet been found, and the cities seem to 
nave lived a peaceful life. In fact the layout shows some resem¬ 
blance to that of a modern Indian town which has sprung up more 
or less haphazard with little or no attempt at town-planning. 
The streets and lanes arc narrow, and it is remarkable that the 
main entrances to houses in Mohenjo-Daro arc found not on the 
main street, as one would have expected, but in side lanes at right- 
angles to the main streets. The reason for this is not dear. It is 
possible that the drainage system may have obstructed the main 
streets and tliai the difficulty was overcome in this way. But at 
Sirkap in the Taxila area evident !»gns have been found by Sir 
Iohn Marshall of a " sudden and dire calamity in which many of 
the citizens must have been killed or driven from their homes.” 
llie invaders were almost certainly the Kushans, and the probable 
date was “ shortly before 64 A.n.," which, incidentally, is about the 
date of the destruction of Pompeii. There is therefore some pos^ 
sibility of comparing the Roman and the North-West civiltzaows 
at the same date. 

The particular interest of Sirkap lies in the feet that it was a 
Parthian city, and the excavations have thrown a new light on 

• Arch<tologieal Survey of India: Annual Report, 19^30. Delhi, 4s, 
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Parthian civilization. Apart from the information they furnish 
on the hfc of the people, they show us the Parthiaiis in a very 
different Ught from that which has become a tradition from the 
writings or Komans and Armenians. Sir John MarUiall says: 
" The Parthians were not only fine warriors, but an energetic and 
highly civilized nation." They “held the carrying trade between 
the Near and Middle East," and, being themselves " under the 
influence of Hellcnisdc art and Hellenistic ideas in general," they 
acted as intermediaries betw'een Greece and India and were largely 
responsible for the introduction of Greek culture. To those, 
therefore, who, like the present writer, have long suspected a 
cultural influence between Greece and India much greater than is 
manifested by coins and other material objects, there should be a 
special attraction in these ruins and what was found there. 

^ins, jewellery, utensils, statues and figurines, and other small 
objects are all of the highest importance, and many of tltcm, both 
here and elsewhere, show a high degree of workmanship. The 
Report contains many illustrations of these as well as of the excava¬ 
tions themselves, but space prevents any detailed description here. 
For the same reason we must pass over the work that is king done 
clscw'hcrc in India, most of which at the date to which the Report 
relates docs not seem to have progressed very far. 

The iconoclastic zeal of the Mussulmans did not extend to 
Buddhist remains, either because they generally lay too far away 
from the march of armies to be worth a visit, or more probably 
because at the time of the Mussulman invasions Buddhism was 
either dying or dead. Professor Washburn Hopkins says that 
" the world of India by the second century before Christ was 
already becoming indifferent to the teaching of Buddhism and was 
b<^g reabsorbed into the great permanent cults of Vishnu and 
fiva widt which in spirit Buddhism itself began to be amalga¬ 
mated. Tlve greatest of Buddhist Emperors, Asoka, has left the 
famous pillars of the Edicts, but these are interesting mainly be¬ 
cause of the inscriptions, which arc unintelligible to all but 
scholars. It is hardly likely that many others will go far out of 
their way to see them, but portions of those which were broken 
are now in museums. One only need be mentioned here. The 
column discovered at Samath near Benares had four lions standing 
back-to-biKk which had been carved with great accuracy, and these 
lions oripnally supported a wheel symbolical of the law of piety 
preached by Gautama. Portions of the wheel are now in the 
museum at Sarnalh. Later generations followed tlic example of 
Asoka, and one is noteworthy inasmuch as it is an iron pillar, 
erected by Cfaandragupta II. (37S"4*3 such as no European 
of that time or for many years later w'as able to forge. It has the 
further merit that being near the Ruth Minar at Delhi, a famous 
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place of pilgrimage for all classes of visitOHj it is easily acces¬ 
sible. 

But the most remarkable of the Buddhist remains arc the rock- 
ciit temples, most of which arc scattered across the breadth of 
India from Bombay to Cuttack in Orissa, Buddhists are, or were, 
divided into two main sects, those who followed the Hinayana or 
Lesser Vehicle and those who acknowledged the Mahayana or 
Greater Vehicle. The Hinayana Buddhists were of the Puritan 
t^'pe; their temples arc distinguished by severity, they have very 
iJtdc ornament either by statuary, by reliefs, or by paintings. The 
absence of decoration, and especially of animal and human repre¬ 
sentation, would have appealed to the Mussulmans, bur the chief 
interest in them is that they represent the older and purer type of 
Buddhism, and it is possible for scholars to trace to some extent 
the degeneration of the religion. The most celebrated of the 
Buddhist monuments arc the cave temples of Ellora and Ajanta, 
and in the Utter especially are to be found the famous paintings, 
which arc still in a good state of preservation, though some of them 
were iu the past damaged by weather and by the vandahsm of 
ignorant men, and others have been painted over by later hands. 
I'hesc caves arc, however, of a late date—at Ellora they are attri¬ 
buted to the fourth to the seventh century a.d., and at Ajanta, 
where there is a larger range of date, from the second to the 
seventh century, at a time when, as we have seen. Buddhism was on 
the decline and was becoming reabsorbed into Hinduism. What 
they have gained in artistic merit they have lost in religious 
purity, and sculpture exists which shows that Brahmanism had 
either achicv'cd its victory or was well on the way to it. 

These eaves have, of course, long been known, but the work of 
consen'ation is not less important than that of excavation and dis¬ 
covery, The Archsological Department of H.E.H, the Nizam’s 
Government appears to be not less enthusiastic than its British 
Indian counterpart. Titc Report,* which was published in 1935, 
is for 1932-33, and is thus more up-to-date than that of British 
India. A fresco of the “ Temptation of the Buddha " has been 
brought to new life and a new inscription has been discovered, A 
gTMt deal has been done lately by the Nizam’s Government to 
make these caves easily accessible to tourists, and every effort has 
been made to ettsurc tucir proper conscn.'aiion. 

■nie caves of Elephanta, Krhap the best known of all by 
visitors to India by reason of their proximity to Bombay, show 
evident signs of Buddhist origin, but they arc predominantly 
Hindu and contain as the principal piece of sculpture a colossal 
Trimurti. They arc ascribed to me tenth century a.d., by which 

• Antiuoi 0 / ike Arefutotogienl Depirtmeai of HM.H, the 
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time Budahism had been reabsorbed by Brahmanism and ihc 
original Buddhist caves seem to have been superseded by later 
Bra hmanical cotistniclion and decoration. But thougli these arc 
the best known they are by no means the only remains of 
Buddhism, nor from the point of viesv of archsrology the most 
important. The Great Stupa at Sanchi in the State of Bhopal, 
which can be reached by the railway, dates back to the first or 
second century a.d. It was originally built some 150 to aoo years 
before Asoka, by whom recent discoveries have shown it was con¬ 
siderably cnlaiged and altered. The can'lngs, which represent as 
usual scenes from the life of Buddha, are Immensely elaborate and 
of very fine workmanshipi excellent illustrations of them arc to be 
found in M. Groussel’s work, Les Civilisations de t'Orient. They 
are in an excellent state of preservation, perhaps owing to the fact 
that Sanchi was, until compararively rccctitly, not easily accessible, 
and the monuments were therefore free from the depredations of 
villagers in quest of building materials. The monument is being 
well cared for by the Archeological Department of Bhopal- The 
State of Gwalior, too, has done much for the prcscr\'ation of the 
Fort and the Bagh Caves, which arc of spedm attraction 10 the 
tourist in Central India. 

There arc many interesting remains m Kathiawar peninsula, but 
they have not the artisdc merit of those already referred to, and, as 
Kathiawar is not easily reached, the railways being generally slow 
and the whole system complicated by the existence of the 
numerous small States in the ^ninsula, it is only those who wish 
to make an intensive study of the rise and fall of Buddhism, or 
those whom other business takes there, that arc likely to under¬ 
take the )ourncy. The most important of them lie in the State of 
fiinagadh in the south. But not far from the Poona-Bombay road 
and a railway station on the G.I.P. railway are the eaves of Karli, 
which contain a Chaitya defined by Major Wauchope as “ a model 
of a Stupa used as an altar in the cathedral or church cave of the 
Buddhists." This Chaitya is claimed to be " without exception 
the largest and finest as well as the best preserved of its class.” 
Of other caves—in Orissa, in Narik, Kanheri, and clsewliere—It 
is unnecessary to speak here. There are, however, two places of 
which a w'ord should be added before we leave this branch of the 
subject. 

T^c celebrated Buddhist University of Nalanda, close to the 
village of Burgaon in Bihar, has been discovered, and work is 
sdll going on there. It was, of course, a religious establishment 
for me teaching of Buddhism, and has been compared to the 
French medixval schools of Cluny and Clairvaux. There were 
very extensive cells for the monks, and the more recent work has 
located three monasteries one above tlic other, while another (on 
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she No. 8) ^vas built in two storeys. This last one seems to have 
bwn scnously damaged by fire. Hieuen Tsang, the Chinese 
piignm, mas describes the greot Nalimda monastery as it was in 
the jteventh century a,d. : 

‘ Nagarjima's time six successive kings had built as many 

yi^ras on this spot, when one of them surrounded them with a 
high wall, enclosing eight separate courts. Outside this enclosure 
were numcraus ‘ stupas ’ or tower-like ‘ viharas,’ [n the different 
courts the houses of the monks were each four storeys high. The 
pillars were ornamented with dragons and beams resplendent with 
all colours of the rainbow, columns decorated widi jade, painted 
carved. The roofs were covered with glazed tiles 
of bnlhant colours. The * Sangharamas ' of India arc counted by 
thousands, but there arc none equal to this in majesty or richness 
or height of construction.” It was here that Mahavira, the 
founder of Jainism, met the mendicant friar ( 5 osala, who after¬ 
wards created a schism in the religion and who Is denounced by 
orthodox Jains as a treacherous impostor. ^ 

The special interest of Rajghir, which is a prehistoric city built 
of undressed stone without mortar, is its intimate connection with 
the Buddha. It has been identified as the city of Kusagaiapura 
de.scnbcd by the Chinese travellers Hieuen Tsang and Fa Hicn, 
Among the sites explored is that which has been identified as the 
Pippala Stone House” described by these Chinese travellers. 
The stream where Buddha washed and dried his clothes and the 
cave where he took his midday meal and sat in meditation have 
^ so been discovered, as well as the hall in which the first convoca¬ 
tion was reputed to have been held. 

The Hindu monuments scattered throughout the country are 
naturally numerous in spite of Mussulman efforts to stamp out 
these symtols of idolatry, more especially In the north. As is well 
known, the early Mussulmans pulled down temples and built 
moraues with the materials almost as they found them. The 
modern spirit of toleration is shown by the work of H.E.H. the 
Nizams Government. “Most important” says the Director, 
and by far the most interesting of all the discoveries made during 
the year is the one of the Ghanapur temples situated eight miles 
Palampet,” a place which contains other temples 
dready famous. M. Grousset, who deals more particularly with 
Hindu Md Buddhist sculpture and painting, distinguishes three 
main schools of Hindu architecture; the Maratha, to which is 
added the (^atic of the Pallava period; the Orissa; and the 
^auc of the exclusively Tamil period from the tenth century. 
The On^ temples, of which profcably the Jagannaih temple ^t 
Pun IS the most celebrated example, arc distinguished by the 
peculiar bulbous form of the tower, giving the appearance of a 
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gigantic cask set on endj the main feature of Dravidian temples 
is the elaborate gopuram, generally intensivciv decorated with 
sculptures and apparently a *kvclopmcfit of the Maratha form 
with its pyramidal roof. The best examples of the Dravidian 
style arc the great temple at Tanjorc, which has the advantage of 
standing by itself, unencumbered, like the Madura temple of 
Minakshi, by surrounding buddings, and the temple at Srirangam 
in Trichi nopoly. The cluster of monolithic temples at Mavali- 
puram on the seashore near Madras, and known as the Seven 
Pagodas, and the ancient temple in the holy city of Coniivaram 
arc assigned by M. Grousset to the seventh or eighth century a.d, 
and are classed as Pallava. But the special charm of the Mavali- 
puram group is in the sculpture, of vi'hich the best known was 
called the Penance of Arjuna, but which modern scholars arc now 
inclined to rename “The Descent of the Ganges.” 

As might be expected, the State of Travancore* has its own con¬ 
tribution to make. Though nothing spectacular is recorded, it 
has to its credit a fresco of the Nataraja Dance which, in the 
opinion of Dr. A. Cbomarasw'amy, is “ the oldest specimen of 
Dravidian painting.” An inscription in the temple leads to the 
conclusion that the date was some time in the sixteenth century 
A.D. Quiet work is being done in other directions, and Keralat 
may prove to be a storehouse of Dravidian treasures. But fine 
examples of Hindu architecture arc to be found all over the 
country—in the jhansi district, at Gawnporc, at Bijapur (where 
there is one building not later than the sixth century), in Bundcl- 
khand, at £IIom, and in many other places. Many of them arc 
still used as places of worship, and therefore, though the outer 
courts may be seen by the courtesy of the priests, the foot of tlie 
profane is not allowed to penetrate further. 

If the Mussulmans destroyed many beautiful Hindu temples, 
they left behind them glorious monuments which have achieved 
livofld-svide fame. It is unnecessary to deal at length with Mogul 
building, which reached its zenith under Shah Jehan, for all 
visitors to India arc attracted to Agra and to Delhi, To many, 
moreover, the Indo-Saracenic style makes a greater appeal than 
the more unfamiliar indigenous Hindu style. Tlie dchcare and 
intricate work of these ncmlc monuments are more to the taste of 
the ordinary European traveller than the perfect proportions of a 
temple like tliat at Tanjore, But “ there were brave men before 
Agamemnon ” and the pre-Mogul dynasties also left their mark 
upon tlie country. The earlier Muslim architecture of Delhi was 
massive and was richly ornamented j it Is illustrated by the Kutb 
Minar and the tombs of Altamash and Ab-ud'din Khilji. As 

• ArrAitohsicat Dr^rtmant: Admiaisirafion Rtp&rt f^r 1933*34* 

t That is, me Malabar Ciiasi. 
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Mussulman conc^ucst advanced, and as the [cndcncy arose to split 
up into what were for practical purposes separate States, the styles 
began to diverge from type, not perhaps a great deal, but enough 
lo make them distinctive. There are some very fine examples in 
Hyderabad, which the care of the Archaeological Department hnit 
cleaned and restored. They show the characteristic minaret and 
dome* but these arc sometimes in a much modified form* The 
Great Mosque at Gulborga is specially noteworthy because the 
central area, usually an open court, is here covered in by a roof 
Win 63 small domes« At Ahmedabad there is a unique example 
of Saracenic architecture in the Sidi Sayyid’s mosque, which Aas 
copied Hindu idcasp whereas the buildings at Bijapur show little 
or no trace of Hindu influence. 


But wMc much may be learned from these buildings and dis. 
covciies, it is probably from the inscriptions that we can best recon¬ 
struct history, Or perhaps it would be fairer to say that the two 
branches arc complementary to one another. It is one of the 
regrctrable drawbacks to the excavations in the Punjab and in 
Sind that whatever writing has been discovered is undecipherable 
because we have lost the key to that primitive language. The 
inscriptions of Asoka arc invaluable, but the pillars themselves 
would have told us noting. On the other hand, the inscriptions 
require me vivifying mBuence of the monuments to complete such 
^owlcdge as we have of antiquity. It is from the latter rather 
than the former that we have learned most of the social life of 
people; yet without the inscriptions we should often be in the 
dark as m the age of any riven monument, and even as it is we arc 
orten reduced to reasoned guesses. 

It may be asked How arc these places of whidi you have been 
treating to be reached? It is aJI very wdl to talk glibly of this or 
that monument, of this or that discovery which have gone to the 
unfoldmg of India s history, but they are of no use to me unless 
^ arc acc^iblc and can be studied in at least comparative com- 

r IT u the answer must be what it is in the ease 

of ril other projected tours^that the application should be made 
to those who are able to direct; in this case the Indian Railways 

Bureau m the Haymarket are always ready to rive the most 
courteous assistance. J £> wst 
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THE JAMMU AND KASHMIR STATE ASSEMBLY 
AND ITS PROGRESS 

By Sir Barjor Dalu, 

(Praidcni of die Jamniu and Kashmir Scale Acsombly.) 

The second Budget ScssionS^ which was the Third Sessions, of the 
Assembly of the Jammu and Kashmir State opened in its allotted 
room in the Raj^h Palace at Srinagar on October 14,1935. Tbc 
second Sessions at Jammu had shown the private members in 
somewhat irascible temper, and the Muhanunadan members bc^ 
longing to the Conference Party once left the Assembly in a body 
to express disapproval of the attitude of tbc Assembly at the sum' 

S rejection of the Pre<mption Bill. It was feared that there 
^ t be exhibition of such temper and estrangement between tbc 
private members and Government during the third Sessions of the 
Assembly, Such fears, however, were mlsibed by tbc astuteness 
with which the members managed to obtain concessions from the 
Government. It appears that with a larger experience the private 
members have discovered the disadvantage of open breach wnth 
the Government and trust more to persuasion and compromise. 
Formerly only four days were allotted to non-official business, but, 
at the request of the Conference and Liberal parties, the Prime 
Minister promised, on behalf of the Government, that a convention 
will be established to allot six days to such business during the Budget 
Sessions at Srinagar and eight days during the Sessions at Jammu, 
As the legislative business of the Government required five days, 
and by statute eight days have to be allotted to the discussion of the 
Budget, the Sessions extended over nineteen working days. As 
the Ministers have to attend to their own administrative work, it 
was not found possible to hold the meetings of the Assembly on 
every day of the Sessions, so it did not close before November 13, 

1935- 

By reason of the length of the Sessions every question admitted 
was answered, and this gave sadshicrion to the members. 954 
questions were sent in by the members, of which 780 were ad¬ 
mitted and all of them answered by the Government, One hour 
is allotted to questions on every working day, and 63 quesdous 
are answered. The time allotted is suffident for reading out the 
answers, but the great difficulty is the desire of members to start 
debate on every answer, and the President has to be constantly on 
the watch to prevent it and soothe them- Detailed reasons were 
given by the President for the rejecdon of 140 quesdons, and the 
members were permitted to read those reasons in the office. 

VOL. XXXII. x 
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166 rcsoJudons were sent in for disemsion, out of which 130 
were admitted and 36 disallowed, for detailed reasons given by 
the President which the members were permitted to read in the 
office. These resolutions were given precedence according to the 
ballot. The resolutions were discussed on four days, and 10 reso- 
ludons were fixed for ewry day. The members have not yet 
learnt party discipline by which only one or two members of a 
par^ may be told off to speak on a particular resolution. A large 
majority of members bas exceptional ability of extempore speech 
in their own vernacular, Urdu, but the art of compression of ideas 
and language has not so far been acquired. There is too much 
talking on every resolution which is certainly not irrelevant, but 
when many members desire to speak on die same resolution there 
is a certain amount of repetidon and absence of close study by 
some members to pardcular resolutions. By reason of such diffuse 
method of discussion only 12 resolutions were ultimately discussed; 
7 resolutions were withdrawn after discussion, 4 were defeated, 
and one accepted by the Prime Minister on behalf of the Govern^ 
ment. This will suffice as regards general resolutions. 

During discussion of the Budget, any member of the Assembly 
is entided to move money rcsoludons. Out of 12S such resolutions 
60 succeeded in ballot, but only ii were discussed; 10 rcsoludons 
were withdrawn by the members without discussion, and 5 were 
withdrawn after the Government had given assurance to give 
favourable consideration to the matter rawed fay those resolutions; 
3 resolutions were talked out and 3 were passed. One of these 
three resolutions recommended to the Council the decrease in the 
charge of electricity and another the decrease in the rate of income 
tax. The reduction in the charge of electricity would have meant 
supply by the Government of electricity to the towns at a loss to 
be recouped out of the general revenues, and, as the rate of income 
tax in the State is much lower than that prevailing in British India 
and the taxable income higher, the Government informed the 
Assembly that they would not be in a position to aet on those reso¬ 
lutions. It seemed odd that in an Assembly which n^inly repre¬ 
sented agricultural interest, resolutions granting relief to business 
people and residents of towiis should have been passed in spite of 
the oppmition of the Government members. The third resolution 
recommended increase in the budgeted grant for the supply of 
water in a particular tract in the Jammu Province, where there is 
great scarcity of drinking water; on the passing of this resolution 
a larger grant was madefy the Government. Another resolution 
was withdrawn by the member proposing it, as he was able to 
obtain the object which he had in view. In a certain portion of 
the Jammu Province, the Cbcnab river had been overflowing its 
banks, and it was desired by a certain member that a certain sum 
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should be set apart for the protccuon of this area. The Govern- 
ment informed the Assembfy that the work was such as could be 
undertaken only after taking expert advice, and that money would 
be thrown away if action was taken without due consideration. 
The Government promised to ask for the loan of an expert from 
British India to advise as to what should be done, and promised 
to incur the expenses necessary for any protection works advised 
by the expert. On this undertaking being given the resolution 
was withdrawn. 

Eight Bills were presented by the Government during this 
Sessions and four % non-ofHcial members. Merely formal 
Government Bills were passed and other bills were referred to a 
Select Committee. There were three non-official Bills, some of 
which caused considerable difference of opinion among the 
members of the Assembly. The members have, however, learnt 
the value of conciliation and compromise, and two contendous 
Bills were withdrawn by the members of the Muhammadan Con¬ 
ference Party after obtaining from the Government an assurance 
that the Government themselves will undertake legislation as 
regards land aUenation and pre-emption, which the Muham¬ 
madans have very much at heart. These BiUs would certainly 
have been rejected by the Assembly on the Government members 
voting against them, as a large body of Hindu opinion was against 
the principles of these Bills, The Government, however, were 
conciliatory, and were willing to satisfy the feelings of the 
Muhammadans on these two subjects. Two other non-official 
Bills relating to compulsory labour and brick kilns were accepted 
by the Assembly for circulation to obtain public opinion. 

The Budget was a surplus Budget and enabled the Prime 
Minister to inform the Assembly that the 10 per cent, cut from the 
salaries of the Government servants would be restored at the com¬ 
mencement of the Budget year, The Government granted two 
requests of the members; (1) the supply of the Government 
Gazette to every member of the Assembly free of cost, and (2) 
presentation of the Budget in future in detail and not in abstract 
form as at present. 

As may be expected, during the Sessions of the Assembly any 
little communal trouble in the State assumes considerable gravity, 
and the members of the Muhammadan Conference Party were 
greatly exercised in mind at what they belic\’ed to be the high- 
nandedness of the Hindus in preventing construction of a mosque 
in a tiny village far away in the hills in the Jammu Province. An 
adjournment motion was tabled, but the Govcmmcni took prompt 
action, and the result of this action when communicated by the 
Prime Minister to the Assembly was such that Muhammadan 
feelings were pacified and the motion was withdrawn. 
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One event of note during this Sessions was an interview granted 
by His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur to the members of the 
Assembly who desired to congratulate him on his providential 
escape from a serious motor accident. This privilege was gieady 
appreciated, and the members considered that the dignity of the 
A^mbly was gready enhanced therdiy. His Highness received 
the members on a spacious lawn at the Palace and talked to the 
leaders of the difierent parties. 

During the Sessions the spirit of give and take prevailed. 
There was no undue exhibition of communal bitterness or feding, 
and the members learnt that more was to be gained by conciliadoii 
and aimpromise with the Government tha n by bitter opposition. 
One cannot propbesv whether there will be the same calm atmo^ 
sphere in future and whether the same smooth relations between 
the Government and private members will continue; it is satis¬ 
factory, however, that a very good Sessions of pleasant intercourse 
and useful work will remain to the credit of the Assembly. 

jAUMt;, 

January i6, 1936. 
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PROBLEMS OF LABOUR LEGISLATION IN JAPAN 

By Y. Kamtt 
(Inienucloiul Labour Office.) 

A Skokt Historical Survey 

A SHORT review of the social history of Japan may form a fimng 
Introduction to the study of problcnis of labour in the country. 
Japan is a young industrial nation. It was only in the third qiLirtcr 
of the nineteenth centuiy that she emerged from the feudal regime 
into the modern capitalist system. Soon after she threw her doors 
open to American and Western commerce she realized the need of 
establishing modern industries within her shores. Model factories, 
therefore, were set up by the State, to be turned over to private 
ownership as soon as they were placed on a self-supporting basis. 
The Suio-Japanese w^ar of 1394-5 marked the first stage of her 
industrial progress, which was carried further by the Russo- 
Japanese war of 1904-5. The big development, however, came 
during the World War, when Japan seized the opportunity of 
capturing Eastern markets vacated by the Europeans, 

While promoting industry, the Government did not lose sight 
of the need for framing a labour code at the sarne dme. As early 
as in 1887, without demand from the people, as in many other 
lines of legislation in Japan, the Government drew up a Bill 
regulating the condidons of work in factories. This project, how¬ 
ever, did not make headway, on the grounds that it would nip 
industry in the bud. In 1897 the Government undertook the task 
of drafdng a more complete law, and, after an arduous effort, a 
law was finally proclaimed in 1911 under the name of the Factory 
Act. In the domain of mining, the Mining Act was issued in 
1890, which included provisions concerning safety of miners. 
Later, in 1916, the Miners' Regulations were issued along lines 
similar to the provisions of the Factory Act, and were put into 
optradon in the same year simultaneously with the Factory Act. 
TTiis was the situation with regard to labour legislation before the 
creation of the International Labour Organizatton in 1919. 

Encouraged by the establishment of the International Labour 
Organization, the Government was determined to embark upon 
social reform in accordance with the standards laid down in the 
International Labour Conventions, whether ratified by Japan or 
not. In ipir the Government promulgated the Employment 
Exchange Act, under which about 600 employment exchanges 
have been established throughout the country up to this time. 
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This was followed by the Health Insurance Act of i^zz, which 
enabled 1*9 million workers to receive medical benehts at the end 
of 1935. More important by far was the Amcadmcni Act of the 
Factory Act promulgated in 1923, which was put into operation in 
1926 toother with the amended Miners* Regulations. Two Acts 
concerning c*^ticiliation of labour disputes in industry and agricul¬ 
ture were issued in 1926. By the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
1931, dmost all workers became entitled to compensation in case 
of accident. New bws and regulations were also proclaimed on 
maritime labour to give effect to the provisions of the Maritime 
Conventions. These are the most important pieces of labour 
legislation enacted after the Washington Conference. 

Rapid as was the progress after 1919, labour legislation in Japan 
is still in an early stage of dev elopment. Japan has ratified only 
twelve Conventions* out of forty adopted up to 1934, She has 
ratified neither the Night Work Convention nor the Hours Con¬ 
vention, the latter having a special clause Inserted at the request of 
Japan. There is as yet no legislation on trade unions, collective 
agreements and social insurance except sickness insurance. Above 
all, die Factory Act, which is the basic social law in Japan, remains 
to be improved. The Factory Act as it stands applies to undertakings 
employing more than to persons (15 persons under the Factory 
Act of 1911), or any other establishments equipped with motive 
power or engaged in processes dangerous or injurious to health, 
irrespective of the number of workers employed. The minimum 
age lor admission to industrial employent is fixed at 14 {formerly 
12), and the employment of women IS prohibited during jj weeks 
before and 6 weeks afrer confinement (formerly 5 weeks after 
confinement)- The Act covers only young persons under 16 years 
of age (formerly 15) and women so far as hours of work^ rest 
perims, rest days, and night work are concerned- Under the 
existing law^ hours of work are limited to ii (formerly 12)* in¬ 
cluding I hour of rest. The number of rest days is 2 per month 

■ Japao has ratified the following iwdvc Convcndoiu 1 


Ccni*^ntiOTti. 

Unemploytiicnt 
Minimum (industry) ... 

Mictimuiii age (sea) 

EmplDymcnt for seamen 
Minimum age fa^culturc) 

Minimum age (truTuners and Slokcrs) 
Medical examtnadon for ynimg persons (sea) 
Workers^ compensation (oiscases) 

Equality of Trtaimtnr (accidtni) ... 
Inspection of emigrants on board ship 
Marking of wdghu on pckagcs ... 

Forced lalsonr 


Yfoi- 

Year Ratified 


by Jafmn , 

W 9 - 

1922 

iqiq 


1920 

1934 

1920 

1912 
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and 4 if the work is divided into more than two shifts. Night 
work IS prohibited between lo p.m. and 5 a.na* {formerly 4 H'lti.)! 
with the extensiod by permission of 1 hour until 11 p.m. 

Thcrc arc several causes for the slow progress of social legislation 
in Japan, especially after 19^' Arnotig the most Lmport^t reasons 
arc lie undeveloped status of trade unionism, the influence oi 
indigenous social traditions, and unfavourable economic factors, 
such as over-supply of labour resulting from the rural depression, 
and the important position that the small-scale indusmes occupy 
in the economic structure of the country. 


TraOE UNTO>tlSM IN JaPAN 

The trade unionism in Japan U of recent origin. It was only in 
1922 that the Ynai Kai (Friendly Society), the first labour union, 
was established. Since then the number of unions and their 
membership rapidly increased under the stimulus of war prosperity, 
TTie workws’ participation in the activities of the International 
Labour Organization served as a strong impetus to the develop 
ment of trade unions. The number of organized labour increased 
from 103,000 in 1921 to 388,000 in 193'!* Howwer, Ac rate of 
organized labour to Ae total number of workers, including casu^ 
labourers, is only about 7 per cent. The development of ^de 
unionism was hindered for a long time by dissension arising from 
communist agitation. Moreover, oiscouragement by the employers 
of the Workers* movement and the presence of unorganized women, 
who constitute more Aan one-half of Ac factory workers, are 
portant factors responsible for Ac slow progress of the trade union 
movement m Japan. 


Social TRASinoNS and LASoim Lecislahon 

As has been already stated, Japanese industry made rapid 
development within a short period of time. This transformation, 
however, was not accompanied by such a revolutionary break wiA 
old customs and traditions as was the case in certain Western 
countries. The social life of Ae Japanese people is strongly in¬ 
fluenced by traditional forces, typified by Ae family system. Space 
does not permit to expound the significance of Ais social system, 
suffice it to say Aat Ae spirit of the family system is manifested 
not only within the family group, but also in every mhere o 
organized activities, mcluding Governmcnial affairs and industrial 

enterprises. , . ■ f 

The family system in industry is expressed in various to^s, 
such as m Ae mcAod of reciuitmcnt of labour, payment of re- 
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muncration to workers, the dormitory system, and, above all, in 
the welfare provisions in industry! Industrial welfare work is so 
well developed in Japan that it is considered as an integral part 
of the industrial enterprise.* It is believed that, during the period 
of economic depression, the uncmplojtnCTit situation was relieved 
to a large extent by the mutual assistance rendered between the 
members of the family. 

There are certain people who hold the view that welfare schemes 
are an expression of deep social traditions, and that, in promodne 
workers interests, welfare measures are better suited to nationid 
conditions than labour le^slation. An interesting discussion took 
place recently at a meeting of the Unemployment C!om mission 
appointed by the Government on the draft Bill concerning the 
setting up of funds to enable the employers to pay a cash allowance 
to their workers upon the laner's leaving employmcnt.f One of 
the members of the Commission emphasized the fact that industrial 
rclationsiups can be be^t administered if they are regulated on the 
basis of mutual confidence and in the spirit of family solidarity. 
He declared that the regulation of employment rcladotiships on 
the basis of contractual obligations would destroy the industrial 
spirit of the country. To this charge, the supporters of the Bill 
replied that l^gsl regulation would never contradict nor weaken 
existing traditions, but rather strengthen thcm.t 

It is incontestable that welfare schemes are well developed in 
Japan and Aat their utility to workers goes often beyond legal pro¬ 
visions, as in the case of the red remen i allowance system already 
referred to. weakness of this system, however, lies in the 
absence of uniformity in its provisions and the lack of enforcing 
power. It is also liable to become unworkable in times of dc- 
pr«5ion. Legal regulations, on the other hand, assure at least the 
minimi^ guarantee to all workers at all times. 

In this connection it should be noted that there are signs of the 


In 155a the Bureau of SoaaL Affairs nmie an enquiry into welfare 
of factOTiet employing workers. Thij study 

dwlos^ die fart that every factory invadKated had wdfare pfovisiom 
rtiher jfj^ueational, cconotiuc, or reocational form, or all of these com¬ 
bined. The total expenditure for these purpose# was io,aes yen p« fartorv 
and M;3o yen per person per year. (Jniunrial Welja^, iqreA 

According to another investigauon made by the fapan Industrial Club in 
*93 fj which covered laS represenudve establishrnents, the averapc cost lof 
welfare sdKmes was jy-ag yen per person per semester, ur 23.9 ^ cent, of 
■- Federatton of tnduifnat Atsociotionj; A VUte on 

t TJis pracum is kaiowed by a large number of employers in Japan. 
Accwdtng ID the abovemendoned investigadou of the Bureau of Swa] 
Affairs. 968 factones, employing persons, or 417 «« cent of the 

factories and ttS per cent, of the totj workers inveiS^ied, adopted 
the retirement allow^uc system. ^ ^ r 

t Tof^& NfcM Nichi, December 2^ 19^5, 
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family system procn^ding gradually towards disinicgration, under 
die influences of the development of industrialism, ofxupadonal 
change from agriculture to industry' and commerce, and of the 
constant population movement from the rural districts into urban 
areas. It is hardly conceivable that the features of the family 
system can be preserved in their original forms in large establish¬ 
ments where little opportunity of contact is available between the 
employers and workers. 

Economic Factors and Sociai. Legislation 

The difaculties arising from tradidonal influences seem to be 
of secondary importance, as compared with economic factors. 
Reference has already been made to the fact that labour Icgisladon 
in Japan made phenomenal progress during the period bctw'cen 
1920 and 1926. There is no doubt that this advance was accom¬ 
plished chiefly under the influence of the Intemationa] Labour 
Organization. At the same time, the rising ddc of industrialism 
and liberalism and the ascending power of the trade unions during 
the same period undoubtedly fai^itated sociid progress. The re¬ 
cession of these favourable condidons after 1927 may be regarded 
as one of the major reasons for the relatively slow progress of 
labour legislation after that year. 

The period from 1925 to 1932 was characterized by the economic 
slump. The consequences of enormous loss caused by the earth¬ 
quake of 1923 were fch in 1927, when a financial panic overtook 
tlie country. In 1929 the Government lifted the gold embargo, 
and, in order to maintain the gold standard, a deflation policy was 
vigorously pursued. The economic trend since 1925 is given in 
the following tabic; 

Some Econouic Ikqices aetee 1935. 
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WAoIejate Price 

Wholtsatg Pffw 

Emfitoy- 

tVoge 


of Rice in Toi^yo.* 
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91*0 


TOO-O 
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81 *5 
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S 99 
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1939 

74-3 

S 3'4 

91*1 

98*6 
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47'5 

67-8 

ia-o 

96*2 

1931 

50-3 

S 7‘3 

74'5 

91.3 

i 9 ia 

61 > I 

6o’3 

74'7 

88-I 

*933 

98-8 

fiT -4 

81-9 

85*1 

*934 

78-0 

66*7 

91*3 

83-9 


This table shows that the index number of the price of rice, 
which reflects agricultural condidons, fell after 1925, and reached 
its lowest figure in 1931. The index numbers of wholesale prices 
• Orienfal Eirottiruiit, f Bank of Japan. 
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and of employment followed the same trend. The economic 
activities, however, showed a marked recovery alter 19311 as re- 
vcaJed by the upward trend of the business indices given above. 
During the period from 1931 and 1935 the volume of production 
increased by 50 per cent., and the value of the total foreign trade 
was doubled. The wage rates, on the contrary, have contmued to 
decline, even after 1932, although average earnings for men and 
women have shown a slight increase since 1931. 

That the economic recovery should be followed by unfavourable 
conditions of labour may seem to be paradoxical, but its real ex- 
pboation lies in the agricultural depresrion that reached its climax 
in 1931. As will be explained later, the corjstant exodus of the 
rural population into cities caused an over-supply of labour, which 
resulted in the employment of new workers at lower initial wages. 

Effect of Rtnui. Defression upon Uxaw Laboux 

Japan Is predominantly an agricultural country. In 1930 the 
agricultural populadon constituted 477 per cent, of the total occu¬ 
pied population. The agriculturalists were severely hit by the ad¬ 
vent of industrialism, which destroyed the farmers' self-sufficient life 
and placed them in a posidon of dependence upon manufactured 
goods for their daily necessities. The farmers’ purchasing power, 
on the contrary, was drastically curtailed because of the fall of 
agricultural prices.* Today the farmers’ debts are estimated at 
5,000 million yen, or 900 yen per agricultural family. High 
interest rates on these debts and heavy taxes made the farmers' life 
more difficult. Mo^ver, the agricultural community must bear 
the burden of bringing up and educating its children to send them 
later to the cities, tn 1930, 80 4 per cent, of the total births took 
place in rural districts against 19 6 per cent, b the urban areas. 
The limited arable land and the absence of outlets abroad for the 
surplus population in the farming villages drive the population 
from the country mto the cities. According to the population 
census, 97’3 I**’ cent, of about nine million people representing 
the mcrcasc of population between 1920 and 1930 W'as absorbed 
by the cities. In 1920 the urban population constituted 32*3 per 
cent, of the total population, but this ratio increased to 40‘S per 
cent, in 1930. ^ 

Tlic chief attention of the Government at the present time is 
directed towards rural recovery rather than towards industrial tm- 

* The faci that the fall of the plee of rlcc was more drastic than that of 
other cominodiues has been staled on a previous page. The fall of the price 
of cocoons, which are another imponanc source of Income for farmers, was 
more disastroiu than the dceline in the price of rice. For imtance, the index 
number of the price of cocoons in 1931 seood at jg, as compared with 50'? 
in tbc caif of rKe> taking 193^ as loo. ^ ^ 
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provcmtnt. The Government has already adopted svicb measures 
as the control of the price of rice and the limitation of the output 
of cocoons. Financial aid has also been granted to the timers 
residing in particularly distressed localities. These, however, arc 
palliatives, and more effective means remain to be devised for the 
rehabilitation of the rural population. Thus the surplus labour in 
the rural districts exercises its unfavourable influence upon the 
urban workers, especially upon those employed in small-scale 
undertakings. 

luPORtAXCE OP SSISLI-SCALE INDUSTRIES 

Small-scale enterprises arc always present in a country where 
labour is abundant and capital is scarce, as is the case in )apan or 
China, This tendency is especially marked in Japan, where trans¬ 
portation and hydro-electric power arc highly developed. In 1930 
the total number of independent entrepreneurs and persons em¬ 
ployed in workshops engaging less than four persons occupied 
^ 6 'I per cent, of the total industrial population. In 193^ factories 
employing from five to thirty persons constituted 85*8 per cent, of 
the total number of factories, 29*8 per cent, of the total number of 
workers, and 23*2 per cent, of the total value of products manu¬ 
factured in Victories employing more than five persons. If the 
factories employing from thirty to fifty persons are added to the 
above category, the percentages reach 91-9 in the number of 
factories, 387 in the number of workers, and 31 8 in the value of 

f uoducts, llic small factories play an important part in the manu- 
acturc of export goods, in particular, woven and knitted goods, 
china ware, marine products, bicycles, enamelled ware and toys. 

These small entrepreaeurs arc subject to various disadvantages— 
viz., difficulty of mechanizing the process of work, severe com¬ 
petition among the people engaged in the same lines of occupation, 
financial liandicaps, and the comped don arising from large-scale 
industries. The opponents of labour legisladon advance argument 
that legislative measures arc liable to impmc heavier burdens upon 
small industries than upon large undertakings. They, therefore, 
insist that labour legisbdon must not go too far for the purpose of 
protecting small enterprises. This was one of the chief reasons 
why the draft Bill concerning the establishment of rcrircmcnt 
allowance reserve funds was strongly opposed. 

In order to improve the situation in which the small-scale 
industry is placed, the Government has taken steps to assist the 
industrialists of limited means on the one hand, and on the other 
to control the condidons of work. For the former purpose, the 
Industrial Guild Act and the Exporters* Guild Act were promul¬ 
gated in 1925 and amended in 1931. The Bureau of Industrial 
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Rationalization was set up in 1930 with a view' to standardizing 
the attides produced by the small industrieSw Again the Act for 
the control of principal industries and the Commercial Guild Act 
were prodaimed in 1931 and 1932 respectively. 

As to the control of the conditions of labour in workshops^ the 
Bureau of Social Affairs has achieved remarkable success in recent 
years. It has persuaded many industrial associations organized 
Under the aforementioned Acts to conclude and enforce agree* 
merits among the members so as to reduce hours of work and 
introduce minimum wages. The Bureau of Social Affairs has 
recently drafted a Bill concerning legalization of agreements 
relating to conditions of work concluded by industrial associadons. 


Recent Labour Legislation 

Though the pace of soda] progress was slackened after 1927, 
in 1929 hours of work of all miners employed underground, 
irrespective of age or sex, were reduced from ti to 10 per day, 
including one hour of rest. The employment of young persons 
and women on underground work was also prohibited, with 
exceptions in certain special cases. In 1931 the Government pro- 
moI|ated the Workmen’s Oimpensatlon Act, by which the work¬ 
men s compensation in case of accident has been extended to 
almost all workers. In the same year a Trade Union Hill was 
presented to the Diet, in s|«tc of energetic opposition on the part 
of the employers’ organizations. Though this Bill passed the 
House of Representatives, it did not emerge from the House of 
Peers, In 1935 the scope of the Health Insurance Act was ex¬ 
tended to cover all workers employed in undertakings engaging 
more than fisT persons, instead of ten as provided in the old law. 
As the result of this extension, the number of insured was increased 
by about 500,000, thus bringing the total number of Insured to 
2-9 millions at the end of 1935. 

Among the Bills that the Government has drafted for presenta¬ 
tion to the Diet arc those concerning the regulation of hours of 
work in retail shops, and the extension of the procedure of con¬ 
ciliation in labour disputes from public utility works to private 
undertakings. The Government has also been preparing for the 
introduction of a national health insurance system to protect all 
the citizens who have not yet been covered by the present health 
insurance law. Most recently a Bill was drafted concerning the 
establishment of retirement ^owance reserve funds, with a view 
to protecting the workers against unemployment. This is an 
important indication of social legislation developing in the direc¬ 
tion most suitable to indigenous social traditions in the country. 
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CoNCLySlON 


Social progress in the last analysis rests on human will and 
scions endeavour. It is, therefore, cncouragine; that the authorities 
concerned have been exerting all their efiorts for the promotion of 
sodal legislation under the given circumstances. The trade unions 
have also consolidated their position: the Trade Union Congress 
was established in 1932, embracing about 80 per cenL of alF the 
organized workers; some of the important organizatians belong¬ 
ing to the Congress have recently been amalgamated. Although 
nationalis ts have of late caused a certain degree of disturbance, 
yet the dominant posidon of the Congress in the trade umon 
movement remains unshaken. 

As regards Japan^s atdtudc towards the International Labour 
Organization, the Government dehnitely manifested her intention 
to fo ptinur hex full collaboration with the Organization after her 
reluctant wiihdraw'al from the League of Nations, Japan has, as 
usual, sent a strong delegation. Mr, Maurette’s visit to Japan in 
1934 had a great effect in deepening Japan s interest in the Geneva 
Organization. Mr. Watanabe, the employers’ dekrate to the 
Nineteenth Session of the International Labour Continence, said 
as follows in his report to the federation of the employers’ 
organizations on the proceedings of the Conference: 

“For Japan, the Internation ' * ' 



only international institution 


contact with all the industrial powers of the world. The 
International Labour Conference has furnished her with a 
unique opportunity for making her views and true situation 
known to the entire world.” 

What will be the future of social conditions in Japan? As an 
answer to this question, a table prepared by the Oriental Economist 
is given below. According to this table; the Index number of real 
wages in Japan rose from too in 1914 to r6o in 1934, as compared 
w'im 130 in Great Britain and 120 in the United States. 


LuOUR iNOICes IN CEItTAlK CoinmUES IN 1934.* 
(Basc=i9i4.) 


Great Britain 
United Slates 
Japan 


Country. 


Actual Cost of SJiting, 
Eaminei. 

I 03 f 



Real Wages. 



lao 

160 


* Oriental Economist, June 15, 193S« 
1 Avciaire mail prices. 


f Nominal wages. 


Avenge mail prices. 
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■Hie above table may be subject to criticism from a technical 
point of view, but it nevertheless indicates the general tendency— 
viz., the more rapid the industrial progress, the greater is the 
soaal progress. Another hopeful sign is the improvement in the 
living standards of the working classes revealed by the family 
budget enquiries made by the Japanese Government netween 1929 
and 1934** 

• fntcrnadonal Labour November, 1535^ 


Geneva, 
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THE WEAVING AND BATIK INDUSTRIES IN JAVA 
WITH NOTES ON HAT MAKING AND SOAP BOILING 

By ]. S- Furnivall, i*c.s* (hetu.) 

The weaving of cloth and the decoration of cloth with batik work 
have been Icnown in Java ^ince time immemodah The word iau\ 
signified originaUf to stipple (to make dots), and has come to mean 
drawing with wax on cloth. (In Burma batik cloths arc termed 
patriot a word which may possibly be of lavancse origin.) Despite 
the antiquity of weaving, the method of weaving in ordinary use 
in the villages is primitive in the extreme; far more primitive than 
any weaving I have seen in Burma. And although batik work 
had reached a high artistic level before the Dutch came, it seems 
to have degenerated dtiring the nineteenth century. 

Under the “Culture System,” when the primary object of ad- 
ministFadon was to promote the culdvadon of crops suitable for 
export as Government merchandise, indigenous industries were 
neglected. But the growth of liberalism from 1850 onwards led 
in 1866 to the consdtudon of a Department for Education, 
Religion and Industry- This department, however, paid more 
attention to commerce than to industry,* In 188^ a Haarlem 
Society for the Promotion of Industry enquired of the Royal 
Batavian. Society of Arts and Sciences w^t could be done to foster 
the artistic industries of Java. District Officers were consulted, 
and the Director of the Ekpartment of Educadon, etc,, sum* 
mail zed the results in a Report, but nothing further was done. In 
1902 the economic condition of the Javanese was attracting atten¬ 
tion in the State&General, and the Colonial Minister c^cd for 
certain reports. One of these, by Van Deventer, contained 
as an appendix a monograph by Rouffacr on nadve industries; 
and another, by D, Fock, subswjucntly Colonial Minister and 
Govcrnor-C^ncral, contributed suggestions for their development. 
These led, in 1904, to a proposal that funds should be provided for 
this purpose by die home Government, and the then Director 
formulated a scheme for spending the allotment. The funds, 
however, were not forthcoming, but cnqiuiics by the Director led 
to Reports on Weaving, Basket work and Batik work which were 
published between 1913 and 1916. By this time a great deal of 
useful information on native industries had been published in 
Part VI. of the Report of a Committee which held an enquiry 
during 1904^ into the supposed “Diminishing Welfare of the 
People of Java.” 

* Vertlag v,d. Ecan, Toestand der Jutand, BevolI(iag, 1924, eh. v. 
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McanwMc the Department pf Educarion had been rdieved of 
Its rcs^tisibility for indust^. In 1905 it made over the care of 
Fisheries to the newly constituted Department of Agriculture, and 
at about the same time Industry and Trade were transferred to a 
special section of the Home Department. In 1911 this section was 
amalgamated with agriculture in a new Department of Agri¬ 
culture, Industry and Commerce. The Head of the Department 
an engineer, but, as he had no technical staff, he could accom¬ 
plish little. In 19141 however, the position was changed by the 
war, which made people realize the dependence of Netherlands 
India on the outside world. In 19^5 ^ Commission was appointed 
to investigate the prospects of developing industrial production on 
a large scale j in 19^^ ^ Industrial Adviser was appointed j and 
in 1918 a separate branch of the Department was mn-f o ni ted for 
industrial matters. One outcome of the new activity was the 
foundation of a small w'eaving factory, which led, in 1920 or 1921, 
to the creation of a Textile Insti tute at Bandoeng. But the Report 
on Economic Conditions in 1924, from which the foregoing in¬ 
formation is taken, states that, ** as with other industries, there is 
litdc information about weaving , . , because it is conducted on 
domestic lines,” but accepted it as a fact that the native industry 
had declined. 

I, The Weavikg Inousthv 

The opeming of the Textile Institute at Bandoeng proved a 
turning-point in the fortunes of the weavers. The immediate 
impulse to the foundation of the Institute came from a demon¬ 
stration of some jail-made looms at Cheribon, which excited much 
public interest. In 1921 the products of the new Institute were 
exhibited at the annual Fair at Bandoeng, and a trader from 
Menangkabau was so impressed that he urged the Resident of the 
south-west coast of Sumatra to arrange similar exhibitions. As a 
result of these^ exhibitions, held in 1922 and 1923, many small 
weaving factories were started. Most of the import bouses were sus¬ 
picious of this new departure, but one firm, Houten Steffan 
and Co., of Padang, took advantage of it to build up 3 factory 
which now possesses 45 mechanical looms, and turns out sarongs 
known all over Nedierlands India by the trade name ** Coffee ” 
Exhibitions at other places in Java have had a like result; many 
small factories have tailed, but some have prospered and grown. 
Apart from Padang, the chief centres of modern weaving 
arc Chcnbon, Garoct, Madjalaja, Jokya, Solo, Pekalongan, 
Kediri, Modjokerto, Modjowamo, Paree, Parccrcdjo,Tasikmalaya, 
Bandjaran, Buiicnzorg, Soebang, Soerabaya, Tjennee, and Kasric. 
Thus the industry h^ spread over almost the whole of )ava. The 
most notable factories, other than that at Padang, arc one at 
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Garocr, with 300 band-looms; at Kasric and Tjcrmcc, each with 
200; at Chcribon, one with 100 and another with 80; at Kcdiri 
and Madjalaja with 80 cadi; and at fokya several factories with 
40 to 60 looms; while at many other places there are smaller 
factories w'ith 20 to 40 looms. 

Meanwhile the Institute at Bandoeng, originally one small 
building, is now a large group of buildings with several depart¬ 
ments for its different activines and a show-room for the hnished 
products. In course of time it has become dear that rapid and 
satisfactory progress calls for decentralization. In 1931 a branch 
was opened at jokya; in 1932 at Socrabaya and Makassar; in 1933 
at Padang; and, despite the current depression, branches at 
Semarang, Bandjermasm and Mcnado are contemplated. All these 
branches advise weavers as to the improvement of looms and 
methods of weaving and give technical instruction in weaving on 
a small scale. Those who propose to take up production on a 
large scale arc advised to attend the courses at Bandoeng. At 
Bandoeng, Jokya, and some other places the schools are provided 
with hostel accommodation. Taking all the departments together, 
there arc now 80 to 100 pupils at Bandoeng, and some 60 to 80 at 
Jokya and elsewhere. No charge is made for instruction, but 
board and lodging in the hostel costs fl. 15 a month. 

At the Bandoeng Institute there arc separate departments for 
dyeing, the construction of looms, weaving, and knitting. In all 
departments the practical instruction is combined with theoretical 
instruction, given in Dutch for the European pupils and in Malay 
for the indigenous pupils. 

The main object of the Dyeing Department is to dye yarns for 
sale at cost price to native weavers. In Java one does not find 
dyers and shops where dyes can be obtained, such as there have 
been for many years past in many of the smaller towns and larger 
villages in Burma; presumably because the people do not wear 
Himsy silk patvas and gannghaangs which can easily be dyed so 
as to look quite new. The weavers arc therefore dependent on 
local dyes, and if they use imported dyes are likely to have inferior 
stuff foisted on them. The Institute must therefore be of great 
convenience to the smaller weavers in providing them with dyes 
of fast colours. It is helpful also to the iargjcr weavers; for a 
factory of 40 looms or more can afford its own dyeing plant if it 
cart find a competent dyer, and at Bandoeng there arc regularly 
some six to eight hands studying the art wi^ a view to employ¬ 
ment in such factories. The course in dydng consists of practice 
and theoretical Instruction in the application of all kinds of dyes 
to cotton, wool, silk, artiticial silk, and linen. 

The Construction Deportment makes hand-looms of an im¬ 
proved pattern on a model originally imported from the Saunders 
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Insiituec in Mandalay. The looms, which arc in great demand, 
are made by indigenous carpenters, temporary hands varying in 
number with the work. Similar looms can be made in the 
villages, but, owing to careless workmanship, the village looms 
last only three or four years, while a Bandoeng loom should last 
for ten years. In this department also there arc pupils, who should 
be able at the end of their course to make better and stronger 
looms than are now in general use. 

The Weaving Department gives practical and theoretical in¬ 
struction to pupils, European and indigenous, in all branches of 
hand and mechanical weaving. The full course lasts for six 
months, and comprises dyeing, weaving, and marketing. 

The Knitting Department has only rccendy been opened after 
careful preliminary experiments as to the type of machinery most 
suitable for local use. In connection with it dicrc is a complete 
installation of sewdng machines, so that the pupils can learn 
practical dressmaking. It is noteworthy that this has already led 
to the founding of a knitting factory which is working day and 
night to cope witli its orders. 

As already mentioned, the Insdtute provides instruedon for 
Europeans as well as for the indigenous population. At the 
]okya branch also there were two or three European adults who 
had lost their employment owing to the slump in sugar and were 
studying weaving alongside the indigenous boys ana girls with a 
view to setting up small factories of about 25 looms. 

One very striking feature of the Institute is its cssendally prac¬ 
tical character. At the Saunders Weaving Institute at Mandalay 
(at any rate, a few years back) one felt that the leading idea was to 
preserve a traditional domestic craft from degeneration and decay; 
there did not seem to have been any systematic study of tnc 
economic position and possibilities of die weaving industry. But 
at Bandoeng the Dutch study weaving as a commercial proposi- 
don. They are even beginning to attract Dutch capital. The 
factory at Padang has already been mentioned. The large factory 
at Garoet with 30a looms is managed on behalf of a Dutch firm 
by a former head of the Bandoeng Institute, At the same time 
the Institute supplies the native weavers with good looms, good 
dyes, and good yams, impordng the material in bulk and selling 
the produce to the wavers at cost price, or else putting the weavers 
into direct connection with the Dutch firms which imprt the 
material that they require. Again, instruction in marketing is an 
important feature of the course. One of their special lines is a 
pahn beach cloth, knowm locally as B.B. (as one might say I.C.S.) 
because it U the favourite wear of the Civil Servants, Binnentandsch 
Bestuur. This cloth is indistinguishable in appearance from die 
cloth worn by most Burmese gentlemen and man y Europeans. 
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But in Burma it is all miportcd. In Java it h woven by local 
factoricSj which sell it at 6o to 65 cents a mcLrc^ TTi-e Institute 
definitely aims at capturing the home trade for local people, and 
one can undersiand that at first the import houses looked on it 
with suspicion^ But the experience of Houten Stefian and Co. 
has shown that a Dutch firm can make money by promoting 
local enterprise. And the indigenous populadon find the new 
methods so profitable that at the Jokya Schc<ii recently there were 
yo applicants for 15 vacancies. 

The depredation of the ycn^ however, has created a very serious 
position, and the Japanese competition is pressing very h^vily on 
the rising industry* They are quick to copy new dcsims and 
import imitations at rates which sometimes undersell the lo^^l 
product. Trade marks have not given satisfactory protection. 
The Padang mark Coffeeand the Garoct mark " Paddy are 
known everywhere* but die Japanese have sometimes imitated 
them* and there have been eases even of imMrtcd gcxids being 
marked Bi^imn de {Produce of It has been 

found that, if new inventions In the Institute arc reported in the 
Press, particulars reach Japan within three days^ and silence is now 
regarded as the safest policy. Also measures have been taken to 
tighten up the trade mark legislation* The quality of Japanese 
gcxids is often inferior, but the low price is a great attraction, and 
quality is often overlooked* As regards sarongs, the Japanese have 
an advantage in large-scale production* But the difference in 
quality and the economies of large-scale production do not 
sufficiently explain fapancse prices. The Tnsdmte has investigated 
this matter carefully. For example, yarn was bought in the open 
market in Japan at 80 cents, and dusters made with this material 
could not be sold wholesale at a lower price than fi. Bur 

the smali Japanese factory, without the economics of production 
on a large scale, paying exactly the same price for exactly the same 
yarn, can dye and weave it and make it into dusters which arc 
exported to Java and sold for 90 cents, leaving only 10 cents for all 
costs beyond that of the yam. Experiments have also been made 
in importing Japanese machinery. Mechanical knitters costing 
fl- 75 in Japan appear to be as good as European knitters costing 
fi. 350; but, on the other hand, mechanical looms from Japan cost 
as much as European looms and are more liable to go wrong. 
Thus neither cheap labour nor mechanical efficiency wholly 
account for the Japanese advantage in the market* 

The introduction of a quota system has been suggesied as the 
only means of protecting local industries. But they seem to enjoy 
a certain amount of natural protection. The fashion in patterns 

• One Bcirin m guilder (loo cents) h worth about two aliillings and six- 
perNZe at the present rate of eKduJige. 
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changes very quicklyj and the production of one pattern on a large 
scale would swamp the marKcr. This gives an advantage to 
weavers working with small factories and in Intimate touch with 
the consumer. In some lines the Institute and the local factories 
can still manage to hold their own, and, if they can survive the 
present struggle against adverse circumstances, they will be 
stronger for the fight. 

The change which the Institute has brought about is all the 
more impressive because it is still possible to see traces of the 
former condition of the industry. A few years ago Java was as 
far behind Burma in respect of weaving as it is now ahead. In a 
village where domestic weaving is still conducted on traditional 
lines one can see a woman weaving as she sits upon the ground, 
with the thread stretched out from her feet behind her back, and 
using her body as her loom. 

The next stage above this can be seen in a small factory' in 
Imogiri, a village near Jokya. Until rcccndy the weavers worked 
in their own homes, although the employer preferred them to 
work in a factory where he could supply them with dyed yarn 
from Bandoeng and supervise their work. The economic dc'- 
pression made it difficult for the home workers to sell their goods, 
and now most of the work is done in factories. In the factory we 
visited about 20 to 30 women were working in a shed used also 
as a granary, a large room, but low and d^k. Each brings her 
own loom, a primitive wooden instrument without a ^me, 
probably made by her husband at a cost of about a guilder. They 
are working practically the whole day long and earn 8 cents (less 
than 2 annas) a day. They arc probably given a cup of tea, but if 
supplied with meals the wage is reduced to 5^ cents, and most of 
them prefer to take their food at home and earn the extra money. 
As a nilc the work is not done to order. In the factory which we 
visited a considerable quantity of material had been woven for 
police uniforms wfhich will be held until it is required. The 
employer also places some of his goods for sale in the central store 
for local produce in Jokya. As he must buy the dyed yarn, pay 
wages, and hold his stock for some time, he must lock up a good 
dc^ of capital, but we were informed that most of the employers 
arc wealthy men, with rice land of their own, who need not 
borrow money for their business. The large quantity of paddy 
in the shed we visited certainly suggested that the owner was well 
off- It was difficult to understand why improved looms had not 
been introduced. Probably the women would find some difficulty 
in using tliem; also, improved looms would certainly take up much 
more space, and a smaller number of improved looms might turn 
out less cloth than is produced under the present arrangements. 
But the primitive methods of work were very striking. 
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A very different picture is presented by the principaj weaving 
factory at Madjalaja, near fi^doeng, owned by the Persato^ 
Cooperative Tenoen Boemipoetra {United Cooperative Weaving 
Sonsof-thc^oil), This is a combination of five small factories 
founded in Madjalaja about five years ago with a view to the 
development of native weaving along the lines suggested by the 
Textile Institute, Bandoeng. But their mutual competition was 
prejudicial, as, whenever one firm hit on a successful pattern, the 
others would copy it and Rood the market. They decided, therC' 
fore, to combine, and have now applied for recognition as a co¬ 
operative society. The organization does not seem to have many 
of the features which arc usually associated with co-operation and 
is rather in the nature of a joint stock company, but they use the 
word cooperative in their title, as in Java the use of this word is 
not, as in Burma, confined to associations which have been regis¬ 
tered by the Co-operative Department 
The yarns are imported from Japan and the artificial silk from 
Arnhem in Holland. These arc bought from the Inicrnation, a 
Dutch firm in Batavia and a Chinese in Tjiandocr. They pay the 
Internation by cheque, but the payments arc made by cash on 
delivery, and they have not a credit account with their suppliers 
nor a standing overdraft at their bank. 

They dye their own yams. The machinery for dyeing comes 
from the Textile Institute in Bandoeng, and uieir head dyer was 
sent there for training. He did not have to pay for Instruction, but 
paid R. 15 a month for board and lodging in the hostel. The 
course lasted, i think, three months. He has three assistants. 
They are paid by piecework at the rate of 10 cents a kilo. They 
pool their earnings, and, as they dye 500 to 600 kilos a month, earn 
between them R. 50 to fl, 60 a month. Half of this goes to the 
head dyer, who Is little more than a boy, and the rest is divided 
between the three assistants, who arc all young boys. Formerly 
the firm bought dyed yarns from Bandoeng, but by buying the 
yarns direct from the Internation they save 10 cents a kilo. This 
pays for the cost of dyeing, and they find it more convenient to dye 
dicir wares themselves. But it is noteworthy that they can have 
their dyeing done at Bandoeng as cheaply as they can do it them¬ 
selves, which must he a great convenience to the smaller factories. 

The dyed yarn is spun on to reels for the warp and on to spools 
for the weft. This work is done by women and girls, who cam 
4 cents a skein. There are five machines for making the warp; it 
is reckoned that the proportion between spindles and warping 
machines should be as 6 to 1. The warping machines formerly 
cost fl, 120 each, but are now much cheaper. Three employees 
arc required for each machine. 

The material is then ready for weaving. There arc looms in 
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the factory, but only 6o were working at our visit. These are dis¬ 
tributed among four or more different sheds which, apparently, 
were formerly the workshops of the independent factories, in 
one shed the weavers were women and girls; in the others they 
were boys, many of them quite young boys. The Looms cost about 
fi. go each, the frame costing fl. ^.go and accessories accounting 
for the balance. They arc on the improved Bandoeng model, and 
very di^erent from me primitive impiernents in use at Imogiri. 
The hours of work arc from 7 a.m. to 2,30 p.m. (far shorter man 
the hours at Imo^i), but the employees arc paid on piecework 
and can work longer if they wish. For a piece of 4 metres, 22 to 
^ indies broad, they earn 25 cents. As they should finish a piece 
in a day or a day and a half, they can cam 16 to 25 cents a day; 
two or three times as much as the women earn at Imogiri. 

The patterns are mostly designed by the head director, a man 
of great intdligcnce and energy, who is the mainspring of the 
whole organization. The fortunes of a firm depend very largely 
on its patterns, and this firm owes its success to his inspiration as 
much as to its efficiency. He explains that, as a Sundanesc, he can 
feel what Sundanesc would like, and he also obtains hints from 
customers, but he would be at a loss in trying to design for Javanese 
taste. He turns out 40 to go new designs a month to meet the 
rapid change in fashiom, as the newest pattern is out of date after 
a month. But if he is left with a surplus stock of any pattern he 
keeps and puts it on the market a year later, when the people will 
take to it again. 

After the cloth is woven it is pressed in a special mangle and 
then sewn. The factory cost per sarong is f). 1.50 to fl. 1.65, plus 
g cents for pressing and sewing. 

The goods of the firm are protected by a registered trade mark. 
At present most of their wares are sold to a Batavian finn, 
O. Stricken, which has a contract for go kodi (of 20 pieces) a 
month. A Chinese in Bandoeng takes 35 to 40 kodi a month. 
One loom should turn out i kodi a month, and the full 
capacity' of the 82 looms is therefore 8a kodi a month. Thus at 
present the firm can sell all the cloth which it produces and has 
not been seriously injured by Japanese competition, as it spcdaliaes 
in a quality article with better wearing power, for which the 
upper classes are willing to pay a terauncrativc price. 

It should be noted that in a factory like this, and also at Imogiri, 
weaving has become a full-time occupation and is no longer a 
subsidiary source of income for spare time, as in domestic weaving, 

II. Hat Making 

The director has recently started a hat-making business. The 
making of hats from bamboo and grass has long been an im- 
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portant industry centred round Tasikmabya. In the Regent 
of Ta^bnalaya started the making of panama hats, and is now 
working up this industry with the assistance of the Agricultural 
Department, which has laid out a special ctperimental garden for 
this purpose. An inferior type of hat for cultivators has been 
made in Madjalaja for many years. The director set himself to 
improve this industry. The material used is bamboo and not 
grass. He is trying various models—straw topees of the European 
type, panama hats and bufialo-bill (padvindei^ bats. An agent 
takes samples round the villages and attends public meetings, such 
as the monthly eergadering of the Resident and other officials, 
where he obtains orders which he sends in to the brm. This use 
of the monthly official meetings for encouraging home industries 
is very noteworthy and seems typical of the general attitude of 
Government to the development of local industries. At present 
the hats arc made by the people in their cottages, but if the business 
grows the director hopes to build up a factory as for his weaving 
business. 

III. Batik 

By tradition batik work is the normal occupation and pastime 
of all ladies of good birth. " Formerly," remarked the head of 
the Batik Station at Joky a, " the education of a well-bred girl 
was not regarded as complete unless she could do batik. Now, 
the Foxtrot and Charleston have taken its place.” Presumably 
the common people, as at Solo at the present day, went about in 
rags dyed with indigo and looking as if they had stolen their 
garments from a dead Chinese cooly. The older batiks were 
worked on a rough indigenous homespun, but the importation of 
fine cambric from China or British India began about three hun¬ 
dred years ago, coinciding more or less with the coining of the 
Dutch. There were strict sumptuary rules. In lokya one pattern 
was reserved for the Sultan and his Queen; this was known as the 
hoe\ pattern from the conventionalized bird of that name which 
formed the basis of the design. Other patterns, confined to the 
nobility, had a diagonal stripe, reminiscent of the Mandalay pa&ro, 
which in former times was similarly restricted to the Burmese 
aristocracy. The colours and patterns differed from place to place 
and were prcsuimrbly influenced by the dyes available. The dyes 
chiefly used were indigo for blue, sogar {Pchophomm pter<h 
esrputn) for brown, and Morinia tpeceia for red. (They do not 
seem to have used the Jack —Artocarpm integrifoUa—vf'xik which 
the robes of of pongyis arc dyed in Burma.) But other influcnc« 
also had an effect on the design, as in Cheribon, where a porcelain 
design may be attributed to the popularity of Chinese porcelain. 
Some of the old designs arc of great interest as showing the 
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transition from Hindu to Muhammadan ideas. Under die Hindus 
the design was often based on the figure of an animal, such as an 
elephant or ewk; when the Muhammadans frowned on the ore* 
()rc3cntatioii of animal forms, the batik artists adjusted old tmdi- 
noTO to new prqudictt in designs consisting of animals built up 
of flowere. so that a fioral pttem, looked at as a whole, would 
snU disclose the figure of an dephant. (But this device was not 
whoUj new, as the use of floral groups as the clcmoits of larger 
design can be observed m the Hindu temples.) Under Dutch nSe, 
poor to 1850, m decayed, and m many places, as at Cheribon, 
where it had flourished, entirely disappeared.* 

About 18^, and possibly in connection with the liberal policy 
fit opemng Java to private commerce, the industry took a new 
turn or, rather, the art became a craft. The use of a copper stencil 
was adopted, and, with die introduedon of printed designs, men 
tmk to worbng for their livelihood at what had hithert^ been an 
elegant accomplishment for ladies. But the best work is still done 
by hand. 

The whole operation comprises nine distinct processes; the 
matena] is coated with wax, soaked in the dyeing vat dried 
^aped, recoated with wax, and again dyed, soaked and scraped' 
The worker sits on a low stool, close to a small charcoal stoveron 
which there stands a pan of melted wax. In her left hand she 
holds the material for decoration, and in her right hand the 
tfanting, or drawing pen. The tjanting ts a hollow tube with a 
small reservoir to hold the fluid wax. She dips the reservoir into 
the Wix pan and draws her pattern with the wax that runs down 
the tube and flows out of its point. If die pen becomes clogged, 
she blo^ down the tulw or clears the aperture with a pie« of 
hbre. tjanttng is, 10 fact, a primitive fountain pen. The 
hrsi, and most delicate, process consists in tracing the design, first 
on one side and then, along exactly the same lines, on the other 
side ot the doth ; internal decorations arc similarly picked out 
on both sides of the cloth. All the lines and dots covered with 
^x m IS proc^ will be left white in the finished pattern, 
^cn comes the dyeing. The colours generally used in batik are 
blue, brown, a^ black; the black is a combination of the blue and 
brown dyes. Thus p^t of the doth must be exposed to a blue 
dye, mrt to a brown dye, and part to both. After the lines and 
dots have bren traced out in wax, as described above, the parts of 
the clo^ which arc to appear m brown are covered with a layer of 
wax laid on with a coarser tjanting or a brush. The cloth is then 
warmed m^e sun to that the wax may adhere closely to the 
material. The work is then ready for the indigo bath. After 
irnmcision in mdigo the doth Is rinsed m clean water and dried. 

• Dr. eh. J. Bemud, The Artt and Crafn of Uttheriondt tadia, p. jj. 
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The wax is ihcn scraped off the parts which arc to app^ in 
brown, the doth is washed in a starch solution, and a coatinff of 
wax is applied to all the parts which arc to be left blue. The cloth 
is thereupon soahed in a sogar solution and carefully massaged so 
that the whole surface comes into intimate contact with the dye. 
It is then hung up over the pan of sogar and allowed to drip until 
free of the dye, when it is dried in the wind. This process must be 
repeated for at least ten days until the parts not protected by wax 
arc saturated with the brown dye. The wax is then scraped off 
and the cloth is ready for the market. Yellow, red, and green, if 
wanted, arc painted on with a brush, but these colours arc rarely 
used in the headquartm of the craft in fokya and Solo. The 
whole process of dyeing takes about a month; coarse work rather 
less, and Anc work rather more. 

Stencil work Is similar in principle, but the pattern is stamped 
instead of drawn. This cuts down the duration of the process by 
about one-half, but can only be adopted where the whole design 
consists of a symmetrical or repeated pattern. 

Recently a new device for speeding up the process has been 
invented in the Batik Station at Joky a. In this new method, called 
radio-batik, the cloth is hrst soaked in tlic brown dye; two pro¬ 
cesses are cut out and there is no need for the repeated scraping 
which, on the traditional method, injures the texture of the cloth. 
A craftsman using this method can produce for A. 35 a sarong 
which even the Japanese cannot sell for less than B. 40. But the 
chief protection of the indigitoDus industry is that the purchasers 
insist on certain features which, so far, has proved impossible to 
counterfeit by machinery. An ambitious attempt to manufacture 
batik by machine^ in Holland turned out wares which to a 
European seemed indistinguishable from the true Java hadk, but 
the Javanese could detect the difference and refused to buy the 
substitute. 

The Batik Station at Jokya does not take pupils, because every 
Javanese ^rl is supposed to understand the an. The chief work 
of the station consists in collecting old designs and invcndog new 
designs, and in improving on old methods. More than 1,200 old 
designs have been coUceted from Jokya alone, and there are many 
others from Solo, Chcribon, Pekalongan, and elsewhere. The 
older patterns have a wider range of colour and designs than is 
customary at present. Some of the old sarongs arc exceedingly 
valuable, and for one sarong from Chcribon the Station has refused 
a Japanese offer of fl, 1,000. 

Two designers arc employed. One copies old patterns, the otiier 
invents new designs based on native motives taken from the old 
temples or New Guinea bamboo work. A special man is employed 
on the work of inventing new stendls. 
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In connection with the Batik Station there is a plant for soap 
boiling. The process is very simple and consists in Miliog caustic 
soda with coconut oil. Anyone can set up as a soap b^cr on a 
capital of 2 guilders, and many applications are received for the 
spraal formtda adopted at the Batik Station. The industry has 
spread so generally during recent years that the increased Impon 
of caustic soda is clearly visible in the trade statisdes. 

NoTC--^inee the above artkk w« wrinen in December^ 1933, steps have 
been takco to protect the weaving iedustey. In February, 1934, (be extm- 
noD to cotton soods of die Cri$u Import Ordinance, 1933, permitted tbc 
application of cbc Quota System, and die working of this system has been 
made man elective by the Import Ucouing Orduunce^ 1935, 
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A JOURNEY THROUGH THE SOVIET REPUBLIC 
OF ARMENIA 

Bt Eric H. King 

A FAIRLY indmatc associadon with tEc Armenian Colony in 
London and with the Friends of Arinenla Missionary Relief Fiwd, 
existing for the purpose of alleviating the distress prevailing 
amongst the many refugees still living under condidons of great 
hardship today, particularly in Syria, coupled with the natural 
inclination of a seasoned traveller In many parts of the globe lying 
far from the heaten track,” impelled me to combine with a recent 
protracted journey through the Caucasus a historical study of one 
of the most interesting regions of the ancient Armenian Kingdom 
now constituting a portion of the vast Soviet Union, hounded on 
the north by the Georgian Soviet Republic, on the south by the 
Iranian border, on the west by Turkey, and on the cast by the 
Soviet Republic of Azerbaijan. 

Until the establishment of the Armenian Soviet Republic by a 
decree drawn up on November 28, 1920, what was knowri as 
** Armenia ” constituted no more than a geographical expression, 
since as a country it ceased to possess any poUticaf boundaries upon 
the downfall of the Armenian Kingdom under the Bagratyd 
E}ynasty in the eleventh century. Overrun since then by Saracens, 
Mongols, Turks, Georgians and Persians, we have been accus* 
tomed to speak of Turkish, Russian, and Persian Armenia, even 
during the present generation, as forming such portions of the 
ancient kingdom as lay within the dominions of and under the 
suzerainty of these respective nations. The short-lived and ill- 
fated Dashnakhtsutun, or Armenian National Party, which en¬ 
deavoured to establish “ a greater Armenia from sea to sea " after 
the Bolshevik Revolution, merely plunged the country into a state 
of war with all its neighbours, and consequent economic ruin. 
Finally, driven in their hordes from the Turkish vilayets before the 
wave of death and destruction, the conditions of famine, misery, 
and squalor of the survivors of the massacres w'ho sought shelter in 
Rustian Armenia were indescribable and led up to the creation of 
the Armenian Soviet Republic, of which Erivan formed the capital. 

The population of the town before the formation of the republic 
was barely 30,000; by 192^ this had risen to 70,000, whilst today it 
stands at no less than 150,000. At first the congestion was appal¬ 
ling; thiSi however, has now been considerably rdievid by Ae 
expansion of the town further out into the plain on which it lies 
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at aa altitude of 3,000 feet. In appearance typically Oriental, the 
bulk of the houses arc of one story, ycDow^pjastcrcd brick, and of 
suti-drtcd clay in the form of bricks; but the monotony of the ochre 
colouring is relieved by the beauty of the sky^ilue domes and 
minarets of the early seventeen th<etitury Shiite Mosques of the 
Persians, who captured Erivan from the Turks in 1635, retaining 
it almost without intermission until it was in turn wrested from 
them fay the Russians in 1827. Quite the loveliest and best pre¬ 
served of these mosques is that of Gdk Jami (Blue Mosque) (Fig. i), 
situated in the south-west quarter of the town and still serving a 
small Persian population today, which otherwise is almost entirely 
Annenian. Other interesting relics of the Persian occupation arc 
the battered remains of the mosque and palace of the Persian 
Sirdars, situated along the Citadel Rock, a cliff of black basalt 
standing in the western quarter and being the scene of some of 
the fiercest fighting in Envan's stormy past. From almost every 
quarter of the town can be seen the crowning glory of these 
regions—Mount Ararat—awe-inspiring, incomparable, subhme in 
her graceful contours, rising 14,000 feet from the level plain; she 
fires the imagination, rivets the eye, until one almost visualizes 
the familiar nursery shape of Noah's great ship at the summit 
emerging from the receding waves of the Flood. 

Passing westwards through the vineyards, orchards, and cotton- 
fields surrounding the capiDl, one realizes how historic is the 
country which opens out before the traveller's gaze^-Ararat to the 
south and the dark mountains towards Kars in the west. There 
is something inexpressibly solemn in this desolate plain, a plain in 
which Armenian tradidon places the Garden of Eden. The curse 
of the Flaming Sword migiit well be thought to have clung to it, 
for few spots on earth have witnessed more ruin and slaughter 
than this Valley of the Araxes. It has been the highway through 
which the Eastern conquerors and marauders from the days of Inc 
Sassanid Rings Shapur and Ciiosroeis Nushirvan down through 
those of the ^acen, Turkish, Mongol, and Persian invaders have 
poured their hosts upon the fertile shores of the Euxine, and here, 
almost to our very day, Turks and Russians have carried on a 
scarcely interrupted strife. Two or three miles north of the Araxes 
itself, which forms the Turkish frontier today, a little hillock rises 
amidst the lev'cl plain, Cuneiform inscriptions on stone found here 
have idendfied it with the site of the once great city of Armavir, the 
earliest capital of Armenia. Contemporaneous with Nineveh, it 
was founded in honour of the God of Van by the Khaldian King 
Argistis I. in 780 a.c., who had dispossessed'of their fertile terri¬ 
tories the Knights of the Valley of the Araxes. I photographed, 
at the summit, the hoary remains of a Christian church which 
must have been one of the extreme few known to have existed in 
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the cDuntry during the third century.* The later capit^ of Vag^' 
shapat, seat of the palace of the powerful King Tiridates in the 
late third and early fourth century, lay about thirty miles cast of 
Armavir, and the name is sdll applied to the stragglmg village of 
today, though but little remains of the ancient city ^cept its 
churches, and here we 5nd some of the hnest specimens of 
Armenian ecclesiastical architecture, of which, to my mind, the 
most beautiful is the seventh-century church erected by the 
Katholikos Komltas to the memory of the martyred nun St. Hnp 
sime, whose rcm^rkablt bcnu^ bad caused her to flee from the 
Roman Emperor’s attentions In the middle of the third century 
and to seek refuge in Armenia, where the pagan King Tiiidatcs 
was similarly afiected by her charms, but, failiug to secure her as 
his bride, caused her to be butchered in cold blood on the spot 
where the church now stands containing her tomb. Rectangular 
in shape, its conical, octagonal dome and open belfry over the 
porch forming the main entrance in the west apse arc typical of 
Armenian churches, but the proporlions both of the cstcrior and 
Interior of this church produce an impression of balance and 
harmony seldom equalled. 

In Vagarshapat also stands the great monastery of Echmiadzin, 
the scat of the Supreme Katholikos, or Patriarch, of the Armcniao 
Gregorian Churen, probably the oldest monastic Institution in 
world and the spiritual centre of practically the entire Armenian 
nadon, A lofty battlcmented wii encloses the domain wthin 
which stands the Cathedral (Fig. 2% surrounded by buildings 
forming the cells of the monks, the library, containing a priceless 
collection of upwards of &,™o early volumes and exquisitely illu¬ 
minated manuscripts, the seminary building, refectories, and apart¬ 
ments for the Patriarch, bishops, and archimandrites. 

The name Echmiadzin signifies “Where the Only Begotten 
descended," and a stone canopy covering the high altar within the 
Cathedral is alleged to be the original shrine of St. Gregory, the 
Iliuminator (or Enlightener), who introduced Christianity to 
heathen Armenia towards the end of the third century, and 
beneath which he is said to have received a vision of the Only 
Begotten descending from heaven, striking the groimd with a 
golden hammer, and bidding the saint build a church upon this 
site. The Cathedral was probably completed in the year 300 a.d. 
by Sl Gregory In conjunction with King Tiridates, who had been 
converted by him to Christianity through many humiliating ei- 

* Armavir is known to have condnixd to be the capita! until iSg y-c,, 
when it may have been succeeded by Aftaitata, a town Muth-west of Erivan 
and north of the Araxes, though scmik stale that it fcmaitifll ^ capital until 
the close of the firat century of our era. It, however, constituicd a city of 
considerable Lmponance until at least the close of the third century. 
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pcncnccs. Much -rf the original building u believed to have been 
destroyed by the Persians soon after its erection^ and it was subso 
quently restored by the Armenian Chief Vahan Mamikonran in 
^84 and again by the Katholikos Komitas in 618^ who replaced the 
former wooden cupola by the present cooJeal stone tower typical 
of all Armenian churches* It is impossible to state how much of 
the original building stiU exists^ but we may reasonably surmise 
that, despite renovations during succeeding centuries^ the principal 
portion of the edifice largely assumed its present appearance at mis 
period. The main entrance was added by the Katholikos Eleazar 
in 165S, and the sacristy at the east end by the Katholikos 
Kvork IV* as lately as i8Ba, which latter houses some curious 
relies, 1 was shown the tradidonal sacred spearhead thrust into 
the side of Christ at the Crucifixion, which is said to have been 
brought to Armenia by the Apostle Thaddeus in the first century3 
jmd also the withered right hand and arm of St, Gregory encased 
in silver, with which the Armenian Patriarch is touched during 
the ceremony of his consecration^ in token of the transmission of 
grace and power from the very founder of the Armenian Church. 
Here also is preserved to this day within the Holy Chrism, oil, 
used during the same ceremony at his anointment, and which is 
alleged to contain traces of that brought to Armenia by the Aposde 
Sn Banholomew in the first century and said to have been blessed 
by Christ Himself, 

The great monastery lies within the shadow of Mount Ararat, 
but I hardly thin It that even the bishop who conducted me round 
the Cathedral could have attached much credence to the fragment 
of wood sealed within a golden cross described as being a portion 
of 3 timber of the Ark itself. 

Affording to a thi^teenth^:cntu^y legend, a monk named 
L u consumed by a pious desire to reach and venerate 

the Holy Ark, which he firmly believed he could behold at the 
summit of Mount Ararat in fair weather. Three times he 
attempted to a^end the mountain, and after having reached a 
considerable height on each occasion be became overpowered by 
deep slumber, only asvakening to find himself once more at the 
foot. On the third attempt an angel appeared to him in a vision 
and told him that God had forbidden mortal foot ever to reach the 
vessel in which mankind was preserved, but as a reward for his 
devoted perseverance he was to receive a fragment of the wood 
which he placed upon the monk's breast and vanished, and which 
fragment is now preserved at Echmiadzin. It need not ncccssarilv 
^ wmised that the other relics 1 have mentioned arc of such 
dubious authentidty! 

In addition to the High Altar already mentioned, which is only 
used on great festivals and before which the enthronement and 
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con-sccnidon of the Katholikos has ali^^ys taken placcj th-tre is a 
large altar ar the cast end at which the services arc nonnaily con- 
ducted^ another in the north apse where the bishops arc conse¬ 
crated, and a fourth in the south apse near which is a shrine con¬ 
taining oil from the Holy Chrism. Pictures portraying the 
founders and saints of the Armenian Church adorn the walls, and 
within the dome are arabesques in the Persian style, which are 
probably not older than the eighteenth century, nor do they possess 
any special artistic merit, so Ear as 1 was able to judge; twelve 
windows around the dome provide most of the Light to the dim 
interior wrapt in the twilight of centuries- 

Before leaving the monastery 1 was received by the Patriarch and 
Supreme Katholikos, His Holiness Khoren 1 ., himself (Fig. 3). 
His residence is approached from bis private garden (now sadly 
neglected and overgrown), and 1 found the holder of this historic 
office to be a man well above average height, of a typical Armenian 
cast of countenance, possessed of dark, kmedy eyes and a flowing 
black beard dnged w'iih grey, completely ^bed in a black robe 
unrelieved save for the dkmond cro^ set in front of the cowl 
covering his head, this being the sole disdnedve emblem of the 
Patriarchate. He welcomed me, in Huent French, to Edmuadzin 
and spoke of his friendship with and high regard for the late Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, w'hom he had met when in England before 
his elevation to the Patriarchate, since when, following invariable 
custom, he had not left Armenian territory. Our conversation 
largely centred round the polidcal conditions obtaining under the 
SovicE regime, upon which it is not the purpose of this article to 
expound-* 

The Patriarch is the supreme representative of an entirely auto¬ 
cephalous church professing the Monophysitc Doctrine of a Single 
Person and One Divine Nature of Christ. At the Council of 
Chalctdon of 451 a.d^ the Armenian Church was not represented, 
and at a conclave held at Echmiadzin in 451 its conclusions and 
formulas were solemnly condemned, thus entirely alienating the 
Gregorian Church of Armenia from both that of Rome and 
Byzantium; moreover, throughout the long centuries the people 
have invariably closed their ranks against any attempts by their 
numerous oppressors to shake their religious beliefs. 

Within this ancient capital there once stood the magnificent 
Round Church of the Zvarthuotz Angelic Moses), which, 
however, is now in a ruinous condition. 

According to contemporary Armenian writers, this church w'as 
built by the Katholikos Nerses til. in the year 652 a.d., of whom 
It is written ; '*At this time the KathoiiKOS Nerses formed the 

• My convcTKiijaa with him wm fully reponed in the C^ftreh Timej of 
July 19, 1935, 
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project of buiJdmg himself a residence near the Holy Chtirch o£ 
Edmuad^hij in the city of VagarshapaL He also builc a church 
there dedicated to the Angelic Hosts of Heaven who appeared to 
Sc. Gregory in a dream. He had the church buiJt with nigh walls 
and constructed in ail respects wonderfully^ making it worthy of 
the diviiic beings to whose glory it was dedicated. He brought 
water thither from the river (the .Arax)* made all the stony land 
fruitful, planted vineyards and orchards^ and surrounded the 
dwelling place with a high and handsome wall to the glory of 
God/" 

How the church was destroyed nobody can say with certaintyj 
but it is known to have stood for at least 300 years and to have 
been famed throughout the land for the beauty of its architecture, 
being the scene of great national gatherings. Some state that its 
destruction was the work of Arab invaders who swept through the 
land during the tenth century, whilst others affirm that the ruin 
was wrought by an earthquake* Although these were very preva¬ 
lent in the country, this latter supposition is most improbable, since 
had this been: so the church of St. Hripsime close by and Echmia¬ 
dzin itself must surely have both been affected^ having been built 
at an earher period* It is possible to fix the approximate dale of its 
destruction, however, for in the year 1001 an exact copy of it was 
erected in ^1, the then new capital, but this chureh enjoyed a 
very brief life, having been destroyed by the Stljuk-Turks in the 
year 1064. Considerable excavations have been undertaken here 
in recent years by the clergy and monks from Echmiadzin which 
have served to demonstrate the Armenian method employed in the 
biding of churches in those far distant days. The remains of the 
three great pdlars are highly characteristic, which consist of a very 
thick core of concrete witli an outer shell composed of accurately 
fitted blocks or thick slabs of stone which arc so perfectly joined 
Cogether tJiat no mortar was rrt^uired to be used, ajid h has often 
been thought on this account that the Armeniaivs constructed thdr 
churches entirely of stone. These old builders must have possessed 
an extraordinarily high degree of skill even as early as the seventh 
century, when the Zvartbnotz church was built, it would seem 
that the binding material was some sort of lime containing cement, 
which, when mixed with gravel or sand, formed a kind of concrete, 
and it is remarkabk to note that this concrete should still exist 
(after nearly i,ooo years since the church was destroyed), to a large 
extent still adhering to the facing stones. The domes of the 
churches were fashioned of the same material, and in many cases 
have proved strong enough to hold tc^cthcr even after the facing 
stontt have fallen off. This methexi of building was not the 
original one employed in Armenia, since the kw large pre- 
Christian era structures, of which remains sdll exist, were erected 
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enrirtly of stOM, and it is uncertain whence the new mfthod of 
construction came. Concrete has been used in Persia and m Mes^ 
potamia since time immemoria] with a facing of brick, but “ 
Armenians learnt it from these sources they developed it m meir 
own way quite independendy of the Persians, replacing the bncit 
fadug by one of ashlar, and they must have used it for a long 
preceding period in order to attain the degree of perfection estab¬ 
lished in the seventh century. There arc features in the t^chitcc- 
turc which suggest Byzantine Syriui influcucc, but still rDorc 
that points eastward—to that of Persia. Like all Armenian 
churches, that of the Zvarthnotz was erected u^n a base rismg in 
three ledges or steps from the ground^—a typically Easterner rather 
Persian custom which cannot have been borrowed from the 
The region of the Araxes Valley between Va^shapat and 
river banks bears eloquent, if grim, testimony to the Turkish 
invasion of 1920, ruined, deserted villages of the ubiquitous dried 
clay being sparsely scattered amidst the desolate grassy plam. 
Nevertheless, this is a highly fertile soil which has been irrigated 
by a network of canals since as far back as the Stone Age, according 
to cuneiform inscriptions that have been found, while those not 
destroyed during the numerous invasions still exist today. The 
Armenian has ever been a son of the soil, and even in this thinly 
populated region the peasants eke out a livelihood by cultivation 
of their vineyards as of old, nor is it possible to bestow too lavish 
praise upon the luscious grapes and superb wines which constitute 
the products. Most of 3 ic peasants in the region of the capital, 
covering an area of some 30,000 acres, have been collectivized, and 
there is no doubt but that in recent years very considerable strides 
have been made towards their betterment. The gardens and vine¬ 
yards of Erivan have long been famous in this part of the w'orld, 
and efforts are now being made towards a wider development 
of tire cotton-hclds, since, despite the intense cold of the long 
Armenian w'Iniers, the scorching and forcing heat of the summer 
renders possible the growth of a product which, though short, is 
of excellent quality. Since very early times there have been about 
100,000 acres of irrigated land in the cotintry, used largely for 
grain, orchards, and vineyards, but only to a very limited extent for 
cotton. A substantially increased acreage has, however, already 
been brought under cultivation for this purpose. 

Upon my return to Erivan from the Araxes Valley 1 set out for the 
normem regions in the hardy little car in svhicb I had been bumped 
and jogged along bullock<att tracks and roads which were but 
little superior, for the Armenian peasant is not fastidious in this 
respect, and as long as he ultimately attains his destination the 
time involved in the process is of secondary importance. Trans¬ 
port in the couniiy' is mainly effected by bullock carts, as of old, 
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which, together with their drivers in shaggy sheepskin headgear 
and peasants smock, constitute familiar and not unpicturesque 
specPcles. 

What strange scenic contrasts were now to oonfront me on my 
journey t It is true that the rood to the north compared favourably 
with those to which 1 have just referred, but in abrupt contrast to 
the fertile regions around the capital and in the Araxes Valley I 
was now travelling across a dun-coloured rolling plateau with 
scarcely a tree or a shrub visible, strewn upon every side with 
volcanic lava from the long extinct Mount Alagoz (14,000 feet), 
rising in gentle slopes to the west. It is an almost waterless region, 
yet, strange though it may seem, this volcanic soil is extremely 
rich and only lacks irrigation, having acquired its fertility by lying 
fallow throughout the ages. The road ascended gradually over a 
distance of some forty miles until, at a height of 6,380 feet, the 
blue waters of Lake Sevan lay shimmering in the sudtght at my 
feet. In the ancient Armenian Kingdom thdr existed three great 
lakes—^Lake Urumia, now situated in Persian territory. Lake Van, 
in Turkey, and Lake Sevan, with which we are at present con¬ 
cerned, whose waters, as distinct from the two former, are fresh. 
Roughly triangular in shape, it measures approximately fifty-seven 
miles and twenty-seven i^cs at its greatest length an4 breadth 
respectively, and thus constitutes one of the largest lakes at such an 
altitude in the world. 

Here again the scenery underwent a complete change, for in 
place of the undulating plateau I had just traversed I was now 
confronted upon all sides by the rugged volcanic ranges of gloomy, 
stem, and forbidding aspect by which its waters arc surrounded, 
the Shakh Dagh rising almost sheer from the north-eastern coast 
to an altitude of 11,000 feet above sea level as far as the eye could 
reach, whilst on the western toast the spurs of the Khrebet 
Akmangan stretch far away to the south. No fewer than twenty- 
eight small rivers and streams run into the lake, most of which 
come from the south and south-west. U discharges into the little 
River Zanga at the north, Rowing through Erivan and uldmately 
emptying itself into the Araxes, which, however, is entirely un- 
navigablc throughout its course. 

It was close to this northern outlet that the Batde of Sevan was 
fought between the Armenians and Georgians against the Persians 
in the eighth cent^, which, through the treachery of the 
Armenian spy Mckhitar, resulted in one of the most ovcrvvhelmtng 
victories of the Crescent over the Cross recorded in history, h was 
at his suggestion that the course of the Zanga was diverted by 
throwing down a rampart of rock, thus forming a dam, which 
enabled the Persian army to march across die dry bed of the river, 
an act for which he was lavishly rewarded by the viaors to the 
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extent of 5,000 golden pieces and a substantial grant of land at 
Tiflis, the Georgian capital. 

Even during the winter the lake is only frozen in enclosed bays, 
for it Is frequently bshed into a fury by the Arctic winds sweeping 
across it from the surrounding mountains. About a mile from the 
northern shore lies the Holy Isle of Sevan (Fig. 4), of volcanic 
origin (the only island), to which I was rowed by an ancient 
fisherman, and upon which stand a time-honoured monastery and 
church dating bach to the fourth century, tenanted today by a 
solitary monk, who described to me the age-old pilgrimage made 
annually in the month of August to the Sevan Monastery, w'hen 
the peasants pitch thdr tents upon the grassy slopes. The Holy 
Isle is regarded by the Armenians as a national treasure and is said 
to have once formed the seat of the Patriarchate, a contention 
which, however, is only supported in the immediate locality and 
of which 1 can discover no corroboration. A legend dating back 
to the time of Marco Polo states that the magnificent trout which 
abound in the lake only appeared between Ash Wednesday and 
Easter Sunday in order to fortify the faithful during their Lenten 
fast, but today it is ruefully confessed that the age of at all events 
tliat miracle is past. 

The next stage of my journey was to carry me tlmough the 
Pambak Mountains in a north-westerly direction as far as the little 
town of Delijan, amidst woodland scenery, the beauty of which it 
is difficult to describe adequately. Actually Delijan is only about 
twen^-five miles from Sevan as the crow flies, but the innumerable 
hairpin bends which have to be negotiated b the descent from the 
top of the pass take about a couple of hours to overcome. Vanished, 
as if by magic, were ^ dark, rugged, treeless ranges surrounding 
the lake, and in their place opened out before me the slopes of 
the Pambaks covered with long luxuriant pasture of a riduiess I 
have seldom before seen, and upon whicn wandered nomadic 
^bes grazing their flocks—Tartars from Azerbaijan and Kurds 
from over the Turkish frontier—whilst hero and there I observed 
curious round dome-roofed felt tents similar in many respects to 
the yurts of the Kirgis of Turkestan. Gradually descending to 
tlic lower slopt^, the scenery might well be likened to some of the 
most beautiful In our own far distant land—thickly wooded sweeps 
of Oak, beech, and pines enveloped in dense eloucls and mist—and 
at lengthy the little town of Delijan appeared before me exquistrcly 
situated in a charming hollow where two glens meet high up in 
the l^ls at an altitude of 4,300 feet. The explanation of the 
l^uriant foliage to be seen in these northern regions of Armenia 
hes not so much in the heavier rainial] as in the fact that this occurs 
very largely in the month of June, when it is most needed fay the 
growing vegetation. It seemed difficult to believe that until quite 
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recently the beautiful road I had just traversed possessed quite a 
^in ifsrer ffpiitabon and thiit tT^ivclltirs had been ■waylaid ^md robKO 
by the nomadic tribes encamped in the dense woods through which 
it lay^ The hotel which I found in Eriv<m was ahnos^t Western 
in its cleanliness and comfort by comparison with the sole 
hostelry of which DcUjan boasted, which was as ill-kept withm as 
it appeared neat from without* I was not tempted, therefore, to 
linger any longer witlvm its portals than was necessary for refresh¬ 
ment and a night's rest, as is usually the case when travelling in 
parts of the globe that are far from the beaten track* There is no 
air of great antiouity about the town, and its interest lies principally 
in the beamy o£ its surroundings* T he population of about 
comprises both Armenians and also rcprcscnutivcs of a Russian 
sect known as Mobkans, who arc widely distributed in Northern 
Armenia and of whom I w'Ul write more fully anon* In vivid 
contrast to the low, flat-roofed, clay-built dwellings in the south 
the houses in these northern regions, where the rainfall is so much 
more abundant, arc of stone or wood with sloping tiled roofs, tho^ 
of the Russian settlers being usually better buUt and frequently 
whitewashed. 

In retracing my footsteps to the lake 1 was favoured by a clear 
sky and brilliant sunshine, so that I was enabled to appreciate the 
beauty of the Pambats under the most favourable conditions, 
although these did not develop until after the photograph repro¬ 
duced here was taken {Fig. 5)* from which the mist on the 
mountains is clearly discernible. Upon reaching the north-west 
corner of the lake 1 now struck due south along its western shore 
towards Novo Bayazet, and in doing so entered upon W'hat must 
surely constitute the poorest and most distressful repon tube found 
anywhere in this UlUc land; such houses as existed were low, Bat- 
roofed stone dwellings, many of them being merely fishertnen’s 
huts. The fittings in all the Armenian peasants' houses which 1 
visited were primitive in the extreme, with perhaps a low stoO'l or 
two, and matting upon which to sleep, but inc conditions of 
squalor in those to be found along this desolate coast leave little to 
the imaginaijon. 

One unforgettable feature of beauty, however, during this 
journey must be recorded. As tlie sun was sinking in a ball of fire 
behind the sombre Khrebet Akmangan range the waters of the 
lake assumed a kaleidoscopic eftcct of unsurpassable magnificence, 
changing from deep cobalt to tender emerald subtly blended with 
screaks of fiame from the rcBccied light of the golden orb now 
rapidly vanishing behind me as I stood upon the shore to witness 
this swiime spectacle, 

I reached Novo Bayazet as darkness was falling. The town, 
which is the centre of the fisheries, lies about four miles from the 
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lake, being connected with it by a small riven it is a dun-colo^«tt 
dreary, unlovely locality in whose ravour 1 can say nothing, but at 
least I can pay tribute to the warmth o£ the welcome accorded me 
by its inhabitants, for upon my arrival at the estabhshment beneath 
the roof of which I was destined to pass the night ^der (literally) 
most irriuting conditions the car was surrounded by a score or 
more of kindly fishcr^folh, who seemed genuinely delighted at the 
apparently unprecedented spectacle of an Englishman m their 
midst. It was in the tioisomc apartment where I partoolc ot m 
evening meal that [ first sampled the ddicious salmon-trout for 
which the lake is justly famous, and, in refutation of the legend of 
Marco Polo referred to carher, I am bound to admit that it was not 
served to me during the Lenten season, but in the month ot 

October in the year of grace 1934, t t j 

Upon tltc slopes of the Khrebet Akmangan mc to be found 
remains of early dviliiations which once inhabited this region, 
notably during the period of the Bronze Age. Traces of ancient 
fordheadons and caves sdll exist, and I was fortunate enough to 
discover, not far from a cluster of hovels in the mountains, a par- 
dcularly intcresdng example of one of these latter, which in all 
probability served to illustrate (according to Armenian historians 
to whom I have shown a photograph) the undisputed fact that 
many of the andent heathen altars were transformed into C^islian 
shrines, and furthermore that the sacrifidal rites of paganism are 
sdll encountered in the Armenian Church today. Within this 
small cave, in front of the crude stone altar, four crosses were 
roughly carved, whilst upon the slab above it a ram or similar 
sacrifidal animal was clearly discernible, having two heads, or 
radter one superimposed upon the other. A large and quite 
elaborately carved cross surmounts this animal, and a number of 
smaller crosses are intricately incorporated into the stonework, as 
also die bearded head of “St. John,” to whom the shrine is dedi¬ 
cated, Upon the threshold of the cave I discovered a pool o! 
freshly shed blood, some of which was also contained in a small 
vessel upon the altar, where a candle stood burning. The custom 
of Blood Sacrifice as practised today would only appear to exist in 
the remote parts of the country, and is performed only in eases of 
dire need or peril where it is desired to offer up a particularly 
fervent prayer, such as, for example, in the case of dangerous 
illness, die procedure being to slaughter some animal or bird at 
the entrance to the shrine in which the supplication is being olfcrcd 
to the Stunt to whom it is dedicated. The village where 

possible, presides at the ceremony, subsequently distributing^ the 
flesh of the slaughtered victim amongst the “ poor and n«dy (in 
the case to which I refer it must have proved extremely difficult to 
discriminate I) after the suppliant has ht a votive candle anti poured 
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forth hu invocation. A cimoiu survival of the ancient heathen 
rite which has doubtless been performed, appropriately enough, 
diroughour the long centuries upon the identical altar which wit¬ 
nessed the pagan sacrifices of old. It was not far distant from this 
spot that I encountered, perhaps, the most picturesque figure that 
crossed my path during my wanderings (Fig, 6 )l He described 
himself as a 1 urkirii “ hodja,” or Muhammad an priest, and so far 
as could be ascertained he had journeyed on foot from Baku (the 
centre of the well-known oilfield on the coast of the Caspian Sea), 
his destination lieiiig the town of Kars in Turkish dominions about 
120 miles westward. From hU appearance It would not have 
oceasionod me any surprise had he told me that he had travelled 
from Yokohama I 


Upon returning once more to the northem shore of the late, I 
now set out to visit a number of the villages inhabited solely by 
the Russian Molokans, to whom brief reference has already ^cn 
made. These folk arc a sect of dissenters frmn the Ordiodox 
Church of Russia, who, on account of their faimticisra and other 
r^on^ were banished by Czar Alexander 11 . in 1862, some of 
them navUig settled in Northern Armenia (approximately 5,000 
™sc here rc^ay), whilst the majority (now about 20,000) took up 
thejr abode in the Kuban regions of the Northern Caucasus. The 
word " Moloko ” in Ru^ian signifies milk, their contention being 
that as the ^Id Jesus received His nourishment in the form of 
milk bom His Mother^ so they in turn received their spiritual 
nourishment from Him. They have never intertnarried with the 
Armenians, and although they appear to live on friendly Eerms 
j they consritute an entirely homogeneous little colony 

and are, of course, ^pically Russian in appearance, their fresh Slav 
complraons bemg in marked contrast to the more swarthy natives. 
Many of their villages bear Russian names (c.g., Yclenovka and 
henicnovkajj and so far as I could ascertain they appear to be a 
hard-working^ intelligent commoniiy and an asset to the country. 
1 hey have no form of baptism, possess no churches or regular 
clergy and their services^ if tl^y may be so described, take the 
torm of reljgioDs meetings, commencing with singing and extern- 
and gradually culminating in a spiritual ecstasy pre¬ 
ceded by a pc^iar sort of dance, which continues to the point of 
exj^^uon. An aged MoJokan described the procedure to me 
which I imamne be must find rather trying to his old bones. ThoJ 
mhabmng the viUages along the northern shore of the lake are 

Lwell-built stone or 
wooden dwdJmgs whitewashed in light blue, pink, or white, and 
frequently possessing enm l,nlc gardens; they are incompaUlv 
better fcrnished those of the Armenians, though 
sure, this IS not diffioilt of achie^'cment! Moreover® they arc 
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infinitely cleaner dian those of the Russian peasants in their 
homeland- 

A few miles along the road to Erivan I now took a turning 
westward along a steep and rocky track continuing for some eight 
or nine miles and culrainadng in the picturesque village of Darat-* 
chichak, a name interpreted to mean “Valley of Flowers,” and 
situated in a recess in the hills at an altitude of over 7,000 feet- It 
was to this wholly delightful little mountain nook that, in Tsartst 
days, the Governor of Erivan and the wealthier classes used to 
betake themselves in the summer from the appalling heat of the 
capital; in fact, it might be described as the “ Simla ” of Erivan. 
At the top of the hill which meanders through the village stands 
three Armenian churches constructed in reddish volcanic stone 
side by side- The two larger ones are tn a ruinous condition and 
are believed to have been partially destroyed during the Tartar 
invasions in the ninth century, hut the centre smaller one is 
almost entire, stiU retaining its polygonal cupola, and is said to have 
been built hy a Muslim convert to Christianity at a much later date. 
It is quite a little architectural gem with a superb portico, in the 
centre of which is a Romanesque pillar supporting two pointed 
arches, a type of entrance which I had not hitherto seen in any 
Armenian church. The churches arc entirely disused, the interiors, 
I regret to say, containing an agglomeration of rubbish which did 
not encourage a prolonged investigation, and it was deplorable to 
observe them debased in this manner. 

I spent a day or tw'o in this charming little spot before returning 
to Erivan, for the country around is wooded and pleasant and the 
air wonderfully invigorating. From Erivan 1 was to return to 
Tiflis, the capital of Georgia, and thence to continue my travels in 
this country and subsequently in Daghestan, 

I purposely did not describe the rail journey from Tiflis to 
Erivan, as the greater part of it svas carried out by night in an 
interminably slow train on a single-line track, but as I returned by 
daylight it is now more appropriate to outline the portion of it 
which passes through Armenian territory, though, indeed, the 
country itself to the c.ist as one travels northwards is similar to the 
rolling plateau of lava-strewn, treeless land already described on 
my journey to the Sevan Lake. To the west, dose to the line, flows 
the Ar[MH:hai, a tributary of the Araics, and the country over the 
border in Turkey is green but apparently uncultivated. The one 
Outstanding feature which can perfectly clearly be discerned is the 
ruined walled city of Ani lying just across the frontier. 

Anj—stronghold of die kings of the Bagratyd Dynasty, “ City 
of a thousand-and-one churches ” and last of the Royal Capitals— 
long since vanished the pomp and splendour of your courts and 
palaces, ground to dust beneath the remorseless heel of man the 
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invader and rent asunder by the forces of Nature. Truly is your 
glory now departed. 

A heap of blackened ruins, utterly deserted by man, alone 
testifies to the architectural magnificence with which the dry was 
once adorned, today steeped in memories of, perhaps, the proudest 
era in Armenia's history during the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
The eoHp de gr 6 ce was administered by a terrible cartht^uakc as 
recently as 1926, when the nearby town of Alexandropol (now 
rebuilt and renamed Leninakan) was largely destroyed, hundreds 
being killed and injured and thousands rendered homeless; and it 
was amidst this holocaust of destruction that the mined Bagratinian 
ca pin'll became engulfed. 

Whilst the churches and monasteries which have enjoyed a 
continuity of use in the Russian regions of the ancient kingdom 
have been admirably preserved, one looks in vain for any recog- 
nizablc traces of the royal palaces and castles of old which have 
been utterly swept away, as witness the complete disappearance of 
Armavir, the earliest capital (previously referred to), once re¬ 
nowned for the beauty of its cypress groves. As to Vagarsbapat, 
the sole existing remnant of the palace of King Tiridates (so far as 
I am aware) takes the form of a fragment of a stone frieze and 
rcjxiscs in the Department of Assyrian Antiquities in the British 
Museum (Exhibit No. 102,614)^ 

In conclusion, 1 am anxious to add a few words concerning the 
representatives of a nation, amongst whom 1 travelled in their 
homeland, today—a nation which has endured with incredible 
tenacity and courage the most unremitting tyranny, oppression, 
and persecution almost to our very day, and such as might well 
have resulted in its extermination. In particular would I speak of 
my fellow-traveller, driver, and interpreter, a young Turkish- 
Armcnian who, as a child, in his home town of Igdir had witnessed 
the massacre before his eyes of father, mother, sister, and brother 
during the Turkish invasion in the year rgao. Miraculously pre¬ 
served from a similar fate, he was fortunate enough to be dis¬ 
covered and sheltered by the Armenian Near East Relief organiza¬ 
tion, whose magnificent work in the cause of suffering humanity 
amongst the wretched survivors must always redound to the credit 
of this great nation. Naturally, he had acquired a fair degree of 
fluency in the English language during the years he had spent 
under their care, and 1 was extremely glad to have been placed in 
touch with him shortly after my arrival in Erivan, for he was a 
first-rate driver (though how he became possessed of the somewhat 
dilapidated vehicle in which we travelled remained an unsolved 
mystery 1 ). Together we explored parts of his country previously 
unknown even to him, and 1 could not have wished for a more 
delightful and intelligent companion. Speaking generally of the 
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people amongst whom 1 travelled, I would desmbe^cm as kindly, 
courteous, and hospitable to a degree, though Mrhaps somewhat 
grave and melancholy in their demeanour, which is really not 
surprising when one pauses to reflect upon the suffenng which, m 
a nation, they have undergone. Moreover, the siamim ot the 
people is seriously affected by the appalling prevalence of maiana, 
particularly in the capital and in the Araxes Valley, where no less 
than 90 per cent, of the ppulation suffer from this insidious 
disease, due to the stagnant, marshy bnd. which, of cou^, forms 
an ideal breeding-ground for the malaria mosquito. In the nioim- 
tainous regions the pcrcentagjc is probably not higher than 20, but 
taken in the aggregate about one-third of the population 
affected. Steps have been and still arc being taken to cope writh 
this national misfortune, and doubdess it will prove possible 
eventually to stamp out the disease by culdvadon and drainage of 
tlic marshes. 

1 have already mentioned the tenacity and endurance of the 
Armenian people, and that these constitute hereditary virtues may 
be conclusively proved by a fact which is perhaps litdc known. 
Upon the downfall of the Armenian K.ingdom, a band of nobles, 
together with their followers, emigrated to the Taurus Mountaiiw 
in Cilicia, west of the River Euphrates, where, in 1080, under their 
chief Reuben they formed a colony, which later developed into the 
kingdom of Lesser Armenia, and which grew and flourished for 
wcllnigh 300 years, notwithstanding the hostility of the Byzantine 
Empire and of the rising power of the Turks, ll is true that their 
capital. Sis, was stormed and taken by the Egyptian Mamelukes in 
the year 1375, despite an heroic resistance by their last King, 
Leon VL, yet within our own generation an independent remnant 
stiU existed in their mountain strongholds of Zeitun, Ha jin, and 
SasouD. It is towards this wild and romantic land that my foot¬ 
steps will be directed shortly after these words appear in print. 


THE CANTON-HANKOW RAILWAY 


Bt C. C. Wang, ll.d* 

(Former Director-Genera] of the Chinese Eastern AaiLway.) 

Among the mass of distjujcdng reports from all over the world, 
the report that the Canton-Hankow Railway will be completed 
early in the summer must be welcome. From present prospects it 
seems that the long-expected completion of this rail way from 
Hankow to Canton will be effected according to schedule. 

The interest to British readers must be especially great, as 
complcdon of this trunk line will bring the whole hinterland of 
South China to within the reaches of Hong-Kong. It will be re¬ 
membered that Hong-Kong, or rather Kowloon, is already con¬ 
nected by rail with Canton, the capital of Kwangtung Province. At 
present the southern terminus of the Canton-Hankow Railway is 
Canton, and there is no connection between the Canton-Hankow 
Railway and the Canton-Kowloon Railway. A loop-line to con¬ 
nect these two railways has been under consideration for some 
time. In fact, ncgotiadons for such a junction line were con¬ 
ducted long ago and were interrupted when the revolution of 
1911 broke out. The length of this loop-line would be some 
four to five miles. Naturally, the Hong-Kong authoridcs are 
most eager to see such a loop-line built. On the other hand, it 
is only natural that the authorides of Canton are not so eagerly 
disposed towards such a loop-line for the obvious reason that it 
will take much traffic from Canton to Kowloon. The local 
intorests of the two cities apparently arc not identical concerning 
this loop-line, but it is hoped that the authorities will find some 
practice way of solving this question so that the Ioc.tI interests of 
both cities will be safeguarded and promoted. 

A glance at the sketch map will at once prove to every reader 
the importance and usefulness of this trunk line. It will be 
seen that it is the only practical north and south railway through 
the heart of South China; starting from Wuchang on the 
Yangtsc River, it will pass through the three most populous 
and prosperous provinces of Hupeh, Hunan, and Kwangtung. 
The construction work has been pushed from both directions. 
The northern section from Wuchang to Lukow is already com¬ 
pleted, and an important branch line from Chuchow to Pingsiang 
was built some yc^s ago. At the latter place are located the 
ridi coalfields. This northern section has been in operation for a 
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nuinbcr of yC3TSi The jouthem scctipn, fitom Csnton northwirti 
10 Lokclmng, has also been compSeted- The onlj section of the 
socalkd missing link, or disconnecting link* is from Lukow to 
Pingshek. Construction work along this section has been going 
on rapidly during the last year and a half* Froio all present 
prospects the line will be connected by rail towards the middle 
of May. 

A most fortunate incident in favour of the early completion 
of this trunk line was the suppression about a year ago of the 
Communist forces in Kiangn Province. It must be fresh in the 
memory of the readers of the Asiatic Restew that for several 
years prior to 1935 a large force of the so<alled Commtinlste had 
established their stron^old in the key province of Kiangsi, 
They have organized a Communist Republic and have a well- 
organized army; they held out against the Government most 
persistently. It was only due to the energetic efforts of General 
Chiang Kai-shek that the Communist fortes were finally dislodged 
from that key province after much defeat and suffering much 
loss. Since then reconstruction on a large scale has been carried 
on in that province, which had suffered so much in^the hands of 
the Communists, All reports are unanimous in praise of the good 
work done by the central and local authorities in rehabilitating 
that large province, and the progress of such reconstruction work 
will in time contribute to the prosperity of the Canton-Hankow 
Railway without doubt. 

In this connection a word of praise must be paid to the Chinese 
engineers and rail way men in general engaged in the construction 
of the Canton-Hankow Railway for their endurance and courage 
during the long period when they were constantly threatened by 
the Communist elements around Lukow, etc. As a matter of fact, 
it is reported that quite a number of the construction parties have 
been attacked by the Communists from time to time, and many 
lives have been lost in the hands of these Communist forces. 
There arc heard moving stories of heroism showing how the con¬ 
struction parties carried on their work in the face of constant 
danger to safety and life. It is the good performance of these 
construction forces that has made the completion of this important 
trunk line possible this year. 


The Obicin oe the Railway 

The Canton-Hankow Railway was decided upon early in 1904. 
A contract for its construction was granted to an American con¬ 
cern, Soon after the contract was signed, surveying work was 
started, and everything looked as if the construction of this im- 
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porcant i^ilway would progress satisfactorily. Unfortunately dis¬ 
agreement of a serious nature between the contracting parties arose 
not long after the conclusion of the contraa. Finally China had 
to buy back the franchise for the construction of this railway. 
With this unfortunate affair the railway construction also 
stopped, until some years later it was again financed by a new 
loan with an international syndicate which is known as the 
Huknang Railway Loans. With the proceeds of this loan new 
construction started once more, and about one-third of the rail¬ 
way from the north and one-third of it from the south was 
actually constructed. On aecount of the Great War of rgicj, fur¬ 
ther financing of this railway became impossible and construction 
was suspended once again. Therefore this road was left with a 
gap of about 240 miles in the middle for over twenty years. 

11 . ORIGIN OF THE SCHEME FOR COMPLETION 

After the war world finance became so disorganized that to 
finance this missing link was quite impossible. As fate would 
have it, it was the much maligned Boxer Indemnity that made the 
resumption of construction of this important middle section feas¬ 
ible, thus furnishing a classical illustration of the saying that every 
cloud has a silver lining. 

Some time in 1922, by a good gesture of the British Govern- 
tnent towards China, for which Sir Austen Chamberlain was 
largely responsible, the British Government decided to remit 
the balance of indemnity to China. The first announcement to 
the Chinese Government that the balance of the Boxer Indemnity 
would cease to be paid into the Treasury and would be utilized 
for the benefit of China was contained in ad Act of Parliament 
in December, ipaa. This Act also provided for the creation of 
an Advisory Committee. It was finally passed in June, 1925, and 
the late Lord Buxton was made its chairman. There were eleven 
members of this Committee, and of these three were Chinese— 
namely, Dr, Hu Shih, the Chinese Philosopher; Dr. V. K. Ting, 
an eminent Geologist; and the writer. In order to perform its 
duties properly the Advisory Committee appointed a delegation 
of its memlws to make local investigations in China. This dele¬ 
gation consisted of six members, of which Lord WilUngdon, the 
late Viceroy of India, was chairman, with Professor Soothill, of 
Oxford University, and Dame Adelaide Anderson, a famous 
social worker, together with the above-named three Chinese 
members. They spent the greater part of 1926 in visiting many 
important centrra of China and interviewed numerous responsible 
and representative bodies along all lines of activity in order to 
decide upon the best way for using the indemnity funds. 
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3, After careful consideration they concluded that the funds 
should be partly applied to untnediate education^ purposes, 
especially along the lines of agriculture, science, mcdicnie and so 
forth, and pan of the money should be invested, such in vestment 
to fulhl the following four conditions; 

(1) It must be some new work in China. 

(2) It must be of national significance so as to serve as a 
permanent monument, 

(3) It must do the most good for the largest number of people, 

(4) It must give the best return under similar conditions. 

The delcgadon, after discussing numerous alternatives and 

schemes put before them, unanimously and strongly recom¬ 
mended the construction of the unfinished section of the railway 
between Canton and Hankow, thus completing a trunk line from 
north to south running through the heart of the country. The 
estimated cost then was put at five million pounds sterling. 

The desirability of railways in China is gcnLcrally recognized, 
and I may perhaps here summarize the memorandum I supplied 
to the Advisory Committee forming the foundation on which their 
recommendation for the construction of the Canton-Hatikow 
Railway was made. 

The construction of a well-located railway in China will be of 
mutual benefit to both peoples, not only immediately but also per¬ 
manently. Speaking generally of Chinese railways, about one-half 
of the cost of construction is local and the other half represents 
money spent for materials purchased abroad, such as rails, cars, 
wagons, locomotives, machinery, steel bridge-works, etc., etc. 
Ruling-stock alone represents about 21 per cent, of the total cost of 
construction, w-hiic rails, bridges, signals, etc,, represent another 
21 per cent. A great part, if not all, of such materials may be 
purchased from Great Britain. Such purchases will prove bene¬ 
ficial to British industry and British labour, llte other half of the 
cost of a railway represents work done locally, such as making the 
road bed, drilling tunnels, construction of buildings, cte. Tlicsc 
works, in turn, will immediately give employment to large mun- 
bers of Chinese labourers, 


Railways Unite the People 

Railways can do more than anything else to knit the people of 
the different parts of the country into a compact whole. Although 
a homogeneous race, the Chinese, nevertheless, have rather 
marked provincial difrerences which are not wholesome. Any- 
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funds available for investment will not go far in railway-building, 
but even a hundred miles of a wisely located line w'ill bring 
enormous prosperity to the section chosen as well as give that 
much more help towards the union of the people. 

Rail WATS Stimuute Agricultube and Trade 

Railways not only help to get existing products to market, but 
stimulate further extension of agriculture. Without railways, 
each locality will have to produce all the necessaries of life, 
although its soil may not be htied for producing some of these 
necessaries. Once the railway comes, the soil of each locality may 
be devoted to the culdvadon of the products which its soQ is best 
fitted for, while depending upon the railway to bring to it the rest 
of things which can be more economically bought el®where. This 
feature of the railway alone has transformed many poverty- 
stricken districts into flourishing localities. Shabby villages soon 
become flourishing towns and unknown places become important 
trade centres. For instance, Harbin before the Chinese Eastern 
was built consisted of half a dozen fishermen’s huts and several 
thatched inns, while a dozen years after the completion of that 
railw'ay it grew into the Moscow' of the Far East. Pengpu in 1908 
was a string of mud hovels on a dusty lane, w'hilc today it is a 
national trade centre. Any number of similar eases might be 
given. What is more, education, culture, and all the good things 
of modern life always follow the railway, for the railway creates 
wealth, and wealth makes modern education and modern conveni¬ 
ences ^lossiblc. 1 personally know 3 number of country districts 
where in a few years the railway, as if by a w'avc of the magic 
wand, has made W’Onderful transformations. The habitual beggar 
has disappeared, and the poorest has become well-to-do. All this 
change is due simply to the fact that long-distance commerce is 
made possible, and the farmer can cultivate his land for die stuff 
which it is best fitted for and depend upon the railway to ship his 
prepuce away for a good price as well as bring him other neces¬ 
saries of life which he liad 10 produce formerly, although neither 
his land nor his own ability was fit for such prwuction. 

h will be of mutual benefit permanently, because the railway 
will open up vast stretches of the interior and permit native pro¬ 
ducts to be brought out as w'ell as Bridsh goods to be sent in, 
which cannot be done so adequately by other means. This will 
create employment and augment the wealth of both 
Moreover, the benefits will be widespread and will not be 
limited to Great Britain and China alone, for commerce of all 
nations may use the railway on equal terms and be equally 
benefited. ^ ^ 
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Soon after the Advisory Commiiice made its report agreements 
between the British and Citinese Governments were arrived at, as 
in the Exchange of Notes of September, ^ 93 ®' ^ Board of 

Trustees in charge of the administration of die Indemnity Funds 
was organized in Nanlring, and at the same time a Purchasing 
Commission was organized with a scat in London for the sole 
purpose of making purchases of British materials with the funds 
from the Boxer Indemnity, Ever since this organization Ac 
Commission has been busy in making purchases of all sorts, prin- 
dpally for meeting the requirements of die Cantori'Hankow 
Railway and Aus contrAuting its Aarc in die completion of Ac 
imporiant trunk line. 

1 am indAted to Ac Editor of The Railway Gazette for the fob 
low'ing supplcmcniary information regarding Ac railway which 
has appeared in its columns. 


III. VARIATIONS IN COUNTRY TRAVERSED AND 
ENGINEERING DIFFICULTIES 

Southern Srch'ojs.—Probably Ac most difficult part of Ac un¬ 
completed 252-milc section is the onc-Aird of Aat distance from 
I jtitrhang 10 Chcnchow scross Ac divide Aat separates Hunan 
from Kwantung. Work Acre is very heavy and necessitates many 
rock cuttings, much timnelling, and Ac construction of a number 
of high viaducts and extensive retaining walls. The original loca- 
don of this section was carried out by Brirish engineers of the 
Yuch Han (Canton-Hankow) Railway Company, and mduded 
some 66 tunnels. Further survey work has, however, enabled Aat 
alignment to be improved and tunnelling reduced to a total num¬ 
ber of only 14, Ac longest of which is 3.00 m. Tlie ruling gradient 
is I in 100 uncompensated for curvature, equivalent to about i in 
80 compensated. 

Northtra Section ,—On the norAcrn section from Chuchow 
to Hengchow, a Astance of r^o km., die line traverses rolling 
country, necessitating only one oAer tunnel and httlc rock cutting 
or rctaming walling. There are, however, three major bridges. Over 
Ac Lo Ho is a bridge consisting of four spans, each of 45 m. in 
IcngA, Ae girders wing of Ac through truss type, and seven 
i8-in. deck girder spans. The second bridge, over the Mi Ho, 
consists of two 45-m. through truss spans and 14 18-m. deck 
girder spans. The Lei Ho bridge consists of four 6i>m. through 
truss spans and eight iB-m. deck spans. Work on Aese bridges 
was started in October, 1934, and the piers of the Mi Ho Bridge, 
which rest on rock foundations, were completed early in i935' 
but at Ac oAcr two bridges caissons had to be sunk and a large 
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number of piles driven. Owing lo abnormal Boods these bridges 
were not expected to be completed before the end of 1935. 


Trams PORT Dipficulties 

The rock formation is composed roainlj' of gcjod limestone, 
either exposed or covered with a few feet of earth. Most of the 
rock-cuttuig work has been carried out with compressed air drills 
and dynamite blasting. Owing, however, to the very steep moun¬ 
tain slopes down into the river bed, only the lightest forms of air 
eompressors could be used, and in many instances they had to be 
mounted on country boats, as this was the only way to move them 
up and dow'n the river as required. The total quantity of rock 
cutting of this difficult section amounts to about 3,000,000 cm. 
The most suitable form of bridging has proved to be reinforced 
concrete arches or steel girder spans on masonry piers, which are 
sometimes as much as 120 ft. in hdght. The greatest difficulty 
from the engineer’s point of view on this lao-km. section of con¬ 
struction has been that of transport, as the North River, which the 
alignment follows, runs in deep gorges through mountain 
ranges, and there arc only broken footpatlts here and there on the 
steep hillsides, close to the river. The even flow of the latter, too, 
is interrupted by no fewer than eighteen sets of rapids, so that it 
Is not easily navigable, On the north side of the divide, that is to 
say in Hunan, dicre is no river that can be followed, and the 
transportation of men and materials along the watercourses and 
footfatlis in very broken country has been exceedingly difficult. 
As a result, the cost of transport of a barrel of cement has fre¬ 
quently been greater than the cost of the cement itself. 


Quantities or Matert.als Used 

Mention has already been made of the difficulties of transport. 
The materials that had to be carried totalled i 30,000 tons of rails 
and fittings, 6,000 tons of steelwork for bridges, 670,000 sleepers, 
325,000 b^els of cement, and several thousand tons of miscel¬ 
laneous steelwork as well as tools and plant of all kinds. About 
two-thirds of the materials were brought up the Lei River from 
the north as far as Chenchow in small junks, about 300 of these 
being in use at one time. 


Feruanent Way and Rolling Stock 

The permanent way used is Chinese National standard 85-Ib. 
a yard material, rails 40 ft in length, At least two loop lines are 
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provided at each station, their minimuni effective Icn^ being 
1^76 ft. Sleepers are either of treated Douglas Jtr,6 in. x 9 in, x 8 £l, 
of Jarrab or Australian hard wood, 5 in. x 9 in. x 8 ft,, or of l^al 
Hunan pine or fir, 6 in, x 8 in. x 8 ft. Sixteen sleepers arc laid 
in csich 40ft. rail length. Tbe standard Chinese practice of 
staggering the rail joints has been adopted. 

The type of locomotive to be used on the Canton-H^kow for 
some rime to come is the very fine 4-8-4 d<^*t^bcd and illustrated 
in The Rail way Gazette, manufactured by Messrs, Vulcan 
Foundry Co. The passenger coaches are mostly being purchased 
from the Birmingham Railway Carriage and Wagon Co., and 
arc reported to be of excellent material and design. 


IV, PROSPECTS FOR TRAFFIC 

In spite of inadequate transport facilities Hunan already ex* 
ports—mainly from Pinghsiang—by rail to Wuchang some 
1,000,000 tons of coal annually. More will in future be carried 
southwards over the new line to Canton and Hong-Kong- This 
rich province also exports, via Wuchang, wood oil valued at 
$15,000,000 a year. Much of this too—-which is about 40 per 
cent, of the exports of the province—will in future go to Canton. 
A further 23 per cent, consists of minerals, including antimony, 
but, due to lack of transport, the large quantities known to exist 
have so far hardly been touched. Large quanrirics of imports 
from Hong-Kong'and Canton w-ill also use the new direct route 
to centra] China, once this line is open. Passengers, too, will be 
carried from Hankow to Canton in about 32 hours, instead of 
from 10 to 15 days via Shanghai. The new railway is therefore 
expected to be worked to a capacity almost as soon as it is opened 
for public traffic. 

Finally, 1 cannot do better than refer to my concluding remarks 
in the memorandum: 

The signiffcance of this jacce of work cannot be over-estimated. 
The idea of a grand trunk railvvay from Peiping to Canton run¬ 
ning through rite heart of the countiy ^ appealed to the 
imagination of all from the earlv days of railways. It is the one 
railway which all observers, Chinese and foreign, consider the 
most important and most urgently needed from every point of 
view. It is the one project which the Ministry of Communic.!- 
tions and the Ministry of Railways has never dropj^d throughout 
all the changes and vicissitudes of recent years. Tlie ambition of 
all successive Ministers and all leading railway men has been the 
completion of this railway. It will bnng Peiping to Canton with¬ 
in three days and inaugurate a new era in the intercourse of the 
Chinese people between the north and the south. It is especially 
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significant when we recall that the differences between the north 
and south arc far greater than those between the east and west 
simply because China’s large rivers, Kncrally flowing eastward, 
have helped the intercourse between the eastern and western parts 
of the country. The scheme, as remarked by many experts, is 
really one of genuine national importance as compared with other 
schemes. It will be a worthy standing monument, the significance 
of which will grow as years advance. 
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THE INDIAN BUDGET: PROSPECTS OF 
FEDERAL FINANCE 


Bv P. J. Thomas, m.a., b-utt., o.phil. 

(Professor of Economics, University of Madras.) 

It is generally agreed that if the Constitutional Reforms are to ^ 
successfully launched, more funds must be at the disposal of the 
provincial govern me nts which directly minister to the economic 
Lid social wclhbeing of the people; but there is some disagreement 
on the means of securing the additional funds. 

Many people hold that the provincial goyemments must be 
given a part of the revenues too lavishly allotted to the Govenv- 
mctii of India under the ** Meston Settlciuent. A common 
criticism urged against the existing system is that while the ex* 
penditure of the Centre is " stationary or falling," the revenues 
assigned to it are “the only revenues which in recent years have 
shown expansion."'* With the gestation of the idea of federation, 
this view seems to have gained further supixirt and was repeatedly 
brought forward during the discussions or the Round-Table Con¬ 
ference. However, the Report of the Joint Select Cominsttce is 
more cautious in this mattcr.i’ Nonetheless, the above assumption 
has coloured all recent discussions on the subject, and is stiB upper¬ 
most in the minds of cenain provincial governments which have 
put forward claims for a large share in the income-tax, under 
Section 138 of the Government of India Act (1935)- 

Whatever might have been the validity of the above criticism 
of the “Meston Settlement’’ in the last decade, it has largely 
weakened after 1930. That criticism is based on two important 
assumptions: That the revenues of the Central Government 

arc expansive and (a) that Central expenditure is “ stationary or 
falling," Neither of these isquite true, as will be shown presently.! 

I. The Revenue PosmoN 

It may be true that some of the revenues allotted to the Govern¬ 
ment of India are expansive, but if they can expand they can also 
contract. The depression has largely undermined the expansive¬ 
ness of the customs revenue, and on top of it the growing Pro- 

* Sir Waller Layton'j Mcmonuiduiii in the Simoo Commission Report, 
VoL II., p. 310. 

t P. 60, para. 345. , . , l 

} For an estimate of the Meston Setdemciir, see the wnw 1 lotincoming 
work, T^e Indian Fiaantial ^yrrrm. 
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tecrionist policy, in India as well as abroad, is curtailing foreign 
trade and is nuking customs revenue unsteady. For some years, 
customs dudes have accounted lor nearly two-diirds of the Central 
revenues, but one cannot count on this state of things conrinuing. 
Imports of cotton goods and sugar — two principal sources of 
customs revenue—have had a sharp fall in the last few years, and 
the revenue has also fallen, in spite of heavy surcharges since 1931. 
Sugar which produced Rs. lo.M crores m 1930-31 brought in only 
about Rs. 3f crores in the last two years, and a further fall is 
imminent, as Indian production is Rowing fast. While some 
items have declined, others have expanded, and the customs 
revenue has lately increased; but the true posidon cannot be seen 
dll the surcharges are removed. To a great extent the fall under 
customs may be made up by excises, but this will take dmc. 

Revenue from Commercial Departments has been severely 
affected by the decline in foreign trade, and an increase in that line 
cannot be expected in the near future. Non-tax revenues brought 
in more than Rs. 20 crores annually between 1921 and 1929, out 
they have contracted into a fourth of it since 1930, as the following 
table will show: 


KoN'TaX. RevENXTE |!« 1939.30 AND 1953-3^. 
(In crores of rupees.) 


Net revenue fronn commercial departmcDts 

(chidiy railways) . . 

Net revenue Erom opium .. 

Net revenue from currency and mint ... 

Interest receipts .. .. 

Extraordinary receipts .. 

Other revenues „. ... ... .. 

Total ... 


1929-30. 1933.JJ. 

5H 0.56 

2.55 0.^ 

2-00 0.74 

4.40 1.63 

1.^ 0.36 

3.3® 2.72 

5-77 


Indian railways arc in a bad way. They have btely been 
accumuladng deficits (Rs. 32 crores for four years ending 1934-35), 
and there is no sign of any improvement. When large quanddes 
of rice and jute were exported and the interior tracts of India 
depended on the imports of cotton goods from Lancashire and 
sugar from Java, railways were able to make heavy profits and 
contribute liberally to Central revenues. But when the expons fell 
and home-produced goods largely took the place of imported 
goods, the demand for railway transport diminished. Internal 
trade has indeed increased, and is increasing, but the automobile 
has encored a good part of that trade and is not likely to give it 
up. Therefore Indian railway finance is in a depressed condition, 
and, unless a radical reorganization takes place, improvement 
carmot set in. 
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The Governmcni of India formerly made a large revenue from 
its monopolies. Opium brought in Rs. 10 crorcs in i8flo and Rs. 9 
cforcs even in 1910, but it produces hardly Rs. 70 lakhs today. 
The revenue from salt is considerable at present (Rs. 8.18 crores 
in 1935*36); but this high figure is due to certain temporary influ- 
cnccs. A strong political party in the country is intent on lower¬ 
ing it and some would like to see it even abolished. With the 
Damocles sword hanging over its head, one cannot build much 
hope on the revenue from salt being maintained at its present level. 

The only hopeful feature is that income-tax and cxd^ are 
improving^ but this improvement is bound to be slow. It ts true 
that the total revenue has exceeded die budget figures in the last 
mo years, but wc must remember that the whole of the surcharge 
on customs and a part of that on income-tax still remain^ and 
until these are removed Indian finances cannot be regarded as 
having recovered from the slump. 

2. Expenditure on the Tnchease 

But while revenue is shrinking, expenditure is on the increase. 
The budget for 1936-37 provides for a subvention of Rs. 158 lakhs 
to Sind and Orissa, and In addition a grant of Rs. 45 lakhs (from 
surplus) for building equipment in those provinces. About Rs. 75 
lakhs will be required for enlarging the Central legislature. The 
rebuilding of Quetta is going to cost at least Rs. 1 crorc annually 
for seven or eight years. But these estimates cannot be regarded 
as final. When consdtutional reforms arc put into operation in a 
country like India, expenses are liable to be underestimated, and 
this must be particularly so when (as now) a substantial transfer 
of power is being made from a bureaucracy (which, whatev'er its 
faults, was not extravagant) to the Indian body-polidc which has 
been for long feeling the need for a more liberal expenditure on 
social services. The new status tliat India Is entering upon will 
create new needs, whether esscndal or ornamental, and such needs 
catmot all be estimated beforehand. 

The assumption that the Central Government’s expenditure is 
stationary or falling is based upon wrong premises. It is against 
the whole trend of dcv'clopmcnt In federal constitutions. In the 
old days when transport w^asslow and economic life functioned in 
narrow spheres, defence w'as the only large function of federal 
governments, but today economic life is functioning on a world 
scale, and each country is compelled to have a unitary and well 
co-ordinated economic policy. Politically, the autonomy of the 
units may be a good thing, hut economically such autonomy 
might lead to most injurious consequences, as is evident from 
recent happenings in Australia and elsewhere. Most federal con- 
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sdtutions have taken account oE this change in economic lif^ and 
the scope of federal government has widened and its espen^^c 
has largely increased in respect of functions primarily r^rded as 
provincial—viz., education, public health, agritulturc, industries, 
and economic development generally. Roosevidt discovered to his 
cost what a stumbling-hlock State autonomy is to the economic 
advancement of the U.S.A., and there is a growing desire m that 
country for a radical change in this respect. v l< 

India can utilize what other countries have learnt by bitter 
experience. We must avoid the evils of a rigid tederal structure 
—double laxadon, overlapping tax jurisdictions, duplication of 
administrative machinery, multiplicity of tax formulas and forms, 
and inequality of fiscal arrangements.* In many ways the finan¬ 
cial arrangements wc are adopting w'ill be an improvement on 
those of other federations. We must also recognize that the best 
interests of the nation are served by the f^cral government 
regulating and ccwirdinating economic activities throughout the 
country. In commerce, die Centre lias an important funenon to 
fulfil, and it may be a costlv one, too, as ititcrnational trade is now 
becoming more and more subject to agreements and manipula¬ 
tions. In industry, and even in agriculture, not only research and 
marketing but a careful co-ordination fall on the shoulders of the 
Central Government. The same is tnic of education and public 
health. No doubt the work in the districts, mostly in the nature 
of propaganda, will go on under the supervision of the provincial 
governments, but the important task of formulation of policies 
will necessarily devolve on the Centre. When the circumstance 
both within and outside India arc calling for a unified economic 
policy in this country, it would be fatal to curtail the scope of the 
Central Government’s activities. Its economic funcaons will have 
to be amplified, and not attenuated, under die Rcfoims, and its 
revenues must largely expand if India is to have a harmonious 
economic development. 

It is generally Dclieved that diete is large scope for retrenchment, 
especially in the defence budget. There is no doubt that India s 
defence expenditure is comparadvely heavy. Sir Walter Layton 
estimated it at 31 ^ per cent, of the total Central and Provincial 
expenditure, Although die proportion must have fallen since, 
owing to the recent cut in military charges, India s defence ex¬ 
penditure is still high in comparison with its civil expenditure, 
which is radier low. It is deplorable that the outlay on social 
services is meagre, but this does not strengthen the argument that 
the defence expenditure must be brought down to the level of the 
expenditure on the social services; for in defence the thing that 
matters is that you must keep up your armaments on the scale 
• Adarkiir: Prindpici and Prohiems df Federal Fiaaneet p. 63, 
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adopted bv your neighbours and possible encimes. India is like a 
man who m the insecure times o\ old had to have a of hard 
stone although he lived in a mud house himself. If hw means 
improved his house would be better built, but he would not be 
wise in taking aivay the stone wall till his neighbours took ofr 
theirs. India’s defences have to be strong undl disannament 

becomes a reality. ... . tit 1 j tit 

We may remember in this connection that since the World War 

considerable economies have been effected in military expenditure. 
It fell from about lU. 70 crorcs in 1921*22 to Rs, 55.10 crores m 
1929-30, and although it was stabilized at that amount the de¬ 
pression called for emergency economies and the expenditure 
today stands at about Rs. 4^ crorcs. A cut of Rs. loA crores in 
four years is no small achic^'cmcfit^. The Finance Member hss 
repeatedly warned the Assembly that ‘’the Urge reduction of 
defence expenditure in recent years had been secured to some 
extent by emergency measures of a temporary character, ^ and 
that the present figure “ could not be regarded as representing a 
new permanent level of defence expenditure. * When prices 
rise again, the expenditure may also increase. The Quetta carth- 
ouake had increased defence expenditure and the budget estimate 
for 193&-37 « Rs* 45-45 crores. Even assuming that new ways of 
economizing might be found in future, will not the savings be 
absorbed in aerial and naval defences? In the present state of 
things one cannot build much hope on a further fall of defence 
expenditure in the near future. If fresh resources arc needed they 
must be looked for elsewhere. 


3. Prospects of AnmTioUAi. Revenue 

Taking all ilicsc circumstances into account, one fears that the 
Central Government needs nearly all its present revenue if it is to 
function properly, Hopes arc being entertained in certain quarters 
that a substantial part of the income-tax revenue will soon be 
assigned to the provinces, but in the light of circurastancp 
sketched above one cannot see how this hope can be fulfilled in 
the immediate future. On every ground, it is essential that the 
Central Government should have a strong financial position when 
inaugurating the Reforms. 

No doubt the Provinces need more resources. Many of them 
have had unbalanced budgets lately. Gr^t expec^tions have 
been held out to the people in regard to nation-building sen iecs, 
and these expectations will have to be fulfilled in sotne measure. 
It is certainly in the interest of the country that provincial resources 

* Budget Sutcmenis for i934‘3$i *935'3^ '93^37* 
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should IncrMSt. But it is futile to look to the present Central 
revenues for filling provincial coffers. New resources must be 
tapped if the Provinces arc to have more revenues. 

The burden of taxation is fairly high in India, but it may not 
be » high as in many advanced countries* we have not got the 
stadsdea] material necessary for an accurate cstiniate of the burden, 
but every indication points to the conclusion that the ratio of total 
ta^^don to national income is not so high as in the U.S. A, or Great 
Britain, or even Japan. India is indeed a poor country, but, as 
Layton said, “ it is at the same time a country in which there are 
large accumulations of wealth on which the burdens of Govern¬ 
ment rest very lightly." Commodities in coimnon use like 
tobacco, on which much revenue is raised in Europe, arc still un- 
tnxed or lighdy taxed in India, Social ceremonies like marriages 
deserve to be taxed on every ground. Increase of taxation had 
been hitherto unpopular because it was felt that the revenue was 
not properly spent, but now that provincial autonomy is becoming 
a fact, the jiubllc must be in a |>osi[ion to control expenditure 
more effectively. The country is calling for more roads and 
schools, clean drinking water and sure water supply for the fields^ 
and expenditure on these items will be productive in every sense 
of the word. In the present slate of the country, wise public 
expenditure is tlic royal road to increased economic welfare and to 
greater social harmony. As Layton has pointed out, ** taxation 
may be the only practicable means of creating a better and more 
secure livcliliood. ^ Such taxation will not reduce the Income of 
the people but will increase it; it will enhance taxable capacity 
and not diminish it. 

An enroura^ng feature of the present economic tituation in 
India « that although the depression has curtailed the conn try *s 
purchasing power and thereby diminished its capdty to absorb 
import^ consumption at home has been maintained except in cer- 
tout minor items, and production has largely increased in the in* 
dimnal field.* The increase of production in cotton piccc^oonds, 
and iron and steel, has Iwen great; that in sugar and cement even 
more striking. Industrial production (average of jo industries) 
has increased by 44 per cent, in India in the seven years, loaS-ao 
^.* 95 ^' 3 Si hut during the same period the increase in Great 
Britain was only 6| per cent., and in France, Germany and U.S.A. 
there was a decline of 25 per cent., 15 per cent, and 20 per cent. 
irspcctivdy.T 

Some people doubt whether such increase of production has 
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enhanced taxable capacity, but there Is no doubt that it has. It is 
true that a good pan of the increased production has only replaced 
imports, but a large net addition is being made to the flow of 
goods and services (both of which together consdtutc the national 
dividend), and it is having its effect on the cxisdng revenues. 
Fresh taxable capacity is being generated, and this may be tapped 
in future. It must be remembered that in the case of articles like 
sugar, increased production means a much larger supply of raw 
material and an increase in the purchasing power of the agncul- 
turist. No doubt reduced importation has resulted in smaller 
exportation from India, but as production has not fallen in the 
case of most of tiic exported conunodirics it may be inferred mat 
the surplus has been absorbed at home. Gold exports have made 
up for diminished commodity exports, but the gold exported is 
largely barren metal and not from the reserve supporting currency 
or credit. Thus, in spite of the depression, the i^tional dividend 
is on the increase, and with it the taxable capacity; but with the 
existing statistical material it is not possible to accurately assess 
the increase of the national dividend and its effects on revenue. 
The fall of railway receipts docs not weaken the above contention. 
Apart from tlic road competition, the nature of the transition in 
trade is such as to affect railways adversely. Income-tax collec¬ 
tions have increased in ^itc of the reduction of surcharges; salt 
is better and the provincbl excise has dcflnitely improved. 

A great change seems to be slowly taking place in the revenue 
system of the country. Opium revenue has nearly become 3 
thing of the past. After the War, customs became the largest 
single source of rcwmuc, but this is now changing owing to the 
diminution of foreign trade and the transformation of its content. 
Excise must take the place of customs, but there is a considerable 
time-lag to reckon with. Largely by the operations of the Central 
Government, new industries arc arising and old industries arc 
growing, but the benefits of this will have to be shared with the 
provincial governments. Imports benefited the Central exchequer 
almost entirely, bur home production will increase the provincial 
revenues, and if income-tax is to be shared between the two 
Governments the balance of advantage may be on the provincial 
side. Thus the policy of protection has proved to be a self-denying 
ordinance so far as the Central Government is concerned. It is 
high time tlic Provinces realized this. 

The result of these new developments will be that in future a 
clear sepration between the Central and Provincial revenue heads 
will not be feasible. Not only will income-tax cease to be solely 
Central, but the excises recently established, and the death-duties 
and terminal taxes which may be imposed in future will have to 
be shared bctvvccn the Central Goveriuncnt and the Provinces. 
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They will have to be levied by the Central Government, but the 
proceeds will have to be distributed to the Provinces in some 
equi^blc manner. In the case of certain taxes, the Centre or the 
PrOTOnccs may levy a basic rate and the other may place ceitlimes 
additionnels. Even customs revenue has ceased to be entirely 
Central. 

4. The Distribution of lNCoMR.T,wt 

There arc many grounds for giving the Provinces a share in the 
income-tax revenue; but, for reasons given above, the share avail¬ 
able for distribution to them may not be large for some years. 
Whatever surplus may accrue to the Central Government, after 
providing for the removal of the emergency surcharges, may be 
distributed to the Provinces in the form of assignments from the 
income-tax revenue. But the real difficulty lies in deciding on the 
basis of distribution between the Provinces, The unfairness of 
allotting toeai^ Province the whole ora proportion of the income- 
tax collected in it has been convincingly stated by Sir Walter 
Layton. ^ " The population of towns, and in particular that of the 
capital cities,^' says Layton, “ builds up its economic life on that of 
the country as a whole, while the prosperity of the great ports has 
its roots in the villages of the interior as well as in those of sca- 
bound Provinces themselves. The shipping concerns and com- 
^rcial houses of Karachi or Bombay, for example, may enjoy 
increa^d [profits next year as a result of favourable agticultura] 
conditions in the Punjab. These profits will mean higher income- 
tax assessments in respect of incomes earned in the Presidency of 
^mhay. . . . But it would be a mistake to attribute this expan¬ 
sion of revenue to the special industry or the good fortune of the 
Presidency alone. On the contrary, it would be due primarily to 
conditions elsewhere.”* The economic life of India is becoming 
more and more tmified, and the unfairness of allocating to a single 
Province the income-tax collections of large cities and ports is 
becoming greater. 

The Percy Committee on Federal Finance, after giving much 
thought to the question, recommended a scheme of distribution 
ba^d chiefly on residence, but suggcstcii that the income of non- 
residents and the undistributed profits of companies may be made 
over to the Provinces on the basis of population. Considering the 
dilTiculties of ascertaining the personal income-tax creditable to 
each Prosinoe and the fact that a growing number of business¬ 
men draw their incomes from several Provinces, it may be fair to 
distribute a large part of the income-tax on the basis of popularion. 
This arrangement would help the backward Provinces without 
hindering die progress of the advanced ones, 

* Simon Comnusdem Report, V0I. H., 246. 
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g. Conclusion 

Such arc the thorny financial problems facing the Government 
of India today. Some of them wUl^ no doubt, solved tor 
Government by Sir Otto Nicmeycr, but others will have to 
tackled by negotiation with the Provinces. Lately, conditions m 
India have improved remarkably. The budgets tor 1934-35 
1935-36 have closed with comfortable surplu^, and a part of me 
surcharges has been removed. A substantial improvement hw 
also taken place in the provincial budgets, and Provinces will be 
much benefited by the dmeiy grants wbicb Sir )amcs Grigg f«s 
been able to provide for in his two successive budgets. The 
Reserve Bank has been established. The credit of the Government 
of India stands high and loans Kjuld be raised at rales lower titan 
those at which many of the Great Powers can borrow. The 3^ 
per cent, sterling stock which fell to 44 in September, 193* > 
^nds at 99 today (March 3, 1936). There is some anxiety con¬ 
cerning the funirc of gold exports, but considerable assurance 
comes from the fact that the increase m internal production and 
trade is enhancing the country’s purchasing power and taxable 
capacity. Tims the conditions laid down in the White Paper have 
been largely fulfilled and rime is getting propitious for the in¬ 
auguration of Indian Federation. 
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H]NDUSTHAM MUS[C* 

Br H.H. The Maharana of Dharamfur 

P>^‘^«ccd many pioneers in the 
fidd of music as m other fields of national advancement. From 
^nd to Gujarat, Rajputana, Kathiawar, and Maharashtra and 
Uharwar nght dovi^n to tJie very frontiers of Carnatic music there 
to a^t «^arch students and exponents of Hindusthani 
muac and almost me^aasriblc area of rich materia! in both 

^ classical music, instrumental and 

This histoncai area needs, no doubt, to be carefully explored. 
But we are for the moment concerned with the recent attempts to 
reconstruct, as I suggested, our heritage in music. The pioneering 

indefatigable workers L the lam 
scholars of the eminent magni¬ 
tude of Pandit y, N. Bhatkbandc have, no doubt, rendered lur 
i^k easier ^d, m some ways, smoother. But much remains to 
be done ejd d.e work they have done, the wrote thS h,v“ 
accomplished, remain to be consolidated. Murical and educational 

v'a Sangit Samiii should, I think, 

begin with consolidating these definite gains, ft is, cvidcmlv one 

of the airns and ob|cc[5 of the Samid. And the Samiti have wisely 
^.ded that Its name wQl not and should net restrict its S 

to workers, students, and exponents ^f 
“'‘Stog solely to Maharashtra. Only those 
gmdmg the Si^in have decided, provisionally I believe, to take 
as their particular region of work M.aharashtra as their initial unit 

ochievcl^ot.' “ “"'"y "’“‘•ipiy 

ih 7 Ilfr**T?'i” °L S“gg«ing b osicniul in view of 

the three-fold task of nabon-widc reconstruction in music we are 

coatcmplanng-pour musical wealth from the past, iis present 

m^L*" illl.f' possibilities, and finally iis^fumre dLlom 
ment. In examining our musical wealth we shall have soon m 
^dc whether cvc^thing, every custom, convention, trS^don 
persojul idiosyncrasies that we inherit from the t* 

^d of pcri^tual value. We cannot talk of or sci^c the 
terms merely of the past. We must remember that we S^ivin. 
mnmes vastly different from the past, and unless we dc c? 
mined efforts not only to facilitate the study of music but ditwn 
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practically everything that seems to hamper its progress in the 
present our rccotistrijctivc eHorts will not he as fruitful as we have 
a right to expect them to be. 

T^e collection of information about Hindusthaiii music, the 
accurate preservation of old songs and Ra^as and the careful 
reprint publication and sale of these songs and fia^s should lx 
certainly one of the most important functions of the periodic 
musical conferences. For it is me careful compilation of informa¬ 
tion and knowledge of the past that will enable us to evaluate 
our musical heritage and wealth, examine their currency and thus 
form the basis of our future plan and progress. In the cotlecdon 
of information about Ra^as and songs, both folk and classical, the 
coUection of the vernacular legacy and wealth in music must not 
be overlooked. It is precisely in this varied wealth from the 
diiferent provinces of Hindusthani music from Scngal, Gujarat, 
Kathiawar, Rajputana, United Provinces and the North, and the 
Maharashtra that the rich diversity and the magnitude of its 
creative potentialities would be fully revealed. It would be valuable 
work if this Conference could be persuaded to assign the collection 
of such information, to begin with, from Gujarat and Maharashtra. 
Hindusthani music will as a result, 1 feel sure, be immensely 
enriched. 

We must decidedly facilitate the study of music, and if we are 
in earnest about the nation-w'idc advancement of music we must 
give up the old, semi-old, or traditional modes of tuition in music. 
It is not right tliat we ^oukl make of the good old Chijjaf amd 
styles a mystery and at the same time expect popular interest in 
music to increase. The way to elevate taste m music is not to 
elevate its rich beauties beyond the reach of the average citizen but 
to pbcc them easily available and accessible to him and to make 
him sensitive to its cultural value and significance by well con¬ 
sidered programmes of education generally in music. There was 
perhaps a very good reason why the Uttads of old were very 
reluctant to part with their long-treasured Gharaaas and Bams. 
They were to some extent, I admit, even justified in protecting 
these from the profanity of die irresponsible, immature student, 
amateur, or exponent, or of the commercial journeyman. But 
now the moment has arrived when these treasures must be fully 
revealed and must be fully ^ared by all, irrespective of all artificial 
barriers. 

We have now to change the methods as well as ancient con¬ 
ventions and customs for imparting instnitdon in music. The 
old methods of apprenticeship, memory training and oral instruc¬ 
tion have their distinct advantages, no doubt. So have the new. 
And we must now make an cnikavour to adjust bodi the old and 
the new to our modem conditions and necessities. 
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Our pride in Gharana and Batih as I said a few months ago at 
the rime of the inauguration ceremony of the Gujarat Sangit 
Mahamandal, should not be reduced to mere personal conceits, 
but OUT aspirations should elevate them positively as an inspiration 
for further creative effort. 

The manufacture of musical instrutnents along the traditional 
lines has with the increased interest in music no doubt of late 
fortunately increased. But there appears very little thought given 
to the research in and production of new varierics in musJcai 
instruments. I have at the request of Mr, Sukhtankcr, your Chair¬ 
man, brought for your information and inspection two musical 
instruments that I think will probably deeply interest you. The 
one is an instrument that was prepared in Paris under special 
instructions ftota me. The new Shruti arrangement that you will 
sec in the hannonium Is of course for the moment no more than 
an experiment, and I would appreciate it very much if those of my 
colleagues here interested in the subject, after inspection of the new 
instrument, could assist me with their views and suggestions. 
There is another instrument which 1 feel would be of great interest 
to you. This new instrument which I have been able to get pre¬ 
pared at Dharampur is the Kac/ia-iaratig. I will not now detain 
YOU by detailing its musical qualities, but you will observe that it 
has some of the qualities of fala-tarsttg without the inconvenience 
which. Jaia-taraag usually implies. I have employed a skilled 
artisan at Dharampur for experimenting and promicing the instru¬ 
ment and it would be of great help if your valuable suggestions 
can contribute to the research and experiments. 

1 have, while speaking about the instrumental music, to point 
out the comparatively scanty endeavours directed towards the 
orchestration of Hindusthani music. I know that there have been 
recently n^y efforts described under the general term “ Indian 
Orchestra,” but I think the real orchestration of Hindusthani 
music could scarcely be said to have begun either seriously or 
systematically. Its possibilities remain to be dispassionately, 
systematically, and scientifically analyzed. 

May I suggest that every leading town in the country should 
possess not only a representative library of books on Indian music 
and as complete a library as possible of gramophone records repre¬ 
sentative or the main melodics, but that it should also posses a 
gallery or museum of musical instruments, thus helping in many 
ways and thus securing the advancement of music both instni- 
mental and vocal. 

The concentrated attention on research of the present-day prob¬ 
lems of Indian music would be a blessing, particularly for the 
Indian filrn producers, for whom at present the main and iIm; 
minor musif^ features of the talking picture seem to be more or 
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less in the nature of a speculation. The dramatic value of music 
improvised haphazard for tlie screen tones down to a very appreci¬ 
able extent the value and appeal of the photo-play, and particularly 
those dramatic incidents where music should but at present is 
unable to play a viml part. 

Similar facilities if offered would be of great help to the increas¬ 
ing number of the dance enthusiasts. As you arc probably 
aware, Indian dancing suffers much from the lack of adequate 
assistance of the requisite musical compositions, rhythms, and 
appropriate orchestration. A great deal of the monotony which 
foreigners observe in our dancing could be traced to the lack of 
the appropriate musical atmosphere which requires to be supple¬ 
mented in the programmes of Indian dancing. 

The rescaren and the application of practical assistance in 
solving new problems of IndiaD music would benefit also the 
rapidly increasing devotees of Indian music now coming out as 
radio fans. Speaking about the radio programmes of Hindusthani 
music, I am afraid both the time and the programme require to 
be changed, The time for Hindusthani music in the evening 
seems to be particularly unfortunate and in some ways vexatious 
for lovers of Indian mutic. May I, therefore, suggest that men of 
such pTOgiessivc thought as Mr. Lionel Ficldon, Director of the 
State Broadcasting, should study first-hand Indian conditions of 
music not only to interest the already interested, not only to 
increase dieir interest, but to employ the radio as one of the means 
positively to advance Indian music; to bring to light new songs, 
new compositions, new muacal instruments, and combinations of 
musical mstnunents, new and young musical talents unknown 
and worthy to be known. 

Music must begin with the child, at home and in the school. 
And I think it would be great help if, instead of the present 
system of placing merely the name of the Raga of a poem, the 
simple notations of that Raga were also published in the elemen¬ 
tary and advanced text-books of our schools. 

The educational institutions in the country, if they can so 
determine, can soon restore music to its old assured cultural and 
social place. The amateurs, those whose wholesome ardour is to 
spread the love of music, the niance and the theatre, can also render 
immense service to the cause of music by informed and disciplined 
interest in Hindusthani music. The new theatre, die theatre of 
the future, will require new music. 

It is for the educational institutions, musical associations and 
responsible young amateurs to establish and spread widely the 
habit of chorus singing. 1 cannot emphatize too strongly its 
necessity. The habit must be a national institution and inspira¬ 
tion. I appeal consequently to every educational and musical 
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inS’tiuition to establish chorus singing among its students and 
members as an indispensable preliminary to all systems, plans and 
programmes of national music. The Artis, the B/tajitm, and even 
the stotras provide us with the necessary example for emulation. 

The valuable suggestion that Mr, jayakar has made recently 
about a combined concert from amidst the nominees of all the 
musical insdtudons in this city at least once a year is as indispenS' 
able as it has been opportune. 

We must not al^ overlook the possibilities of socials where 
the musicians and all those generally interested in music might 
meet and exchange their ^aews and benefit mutually. 

It is a pity that those who seek for a new India greater even 
th^ its glorious past and its sole guarantee in the national 
solidarity and unity amongst Hindus and Muslims should have till 
now left neglected one of the most potent instruments of that 
indispensable unity. Hindusthani music is one of those ctHUmon 
cultural nadonal assets that should prove to be the cementing dc, 
the guarantee of nadonal solidarity. 

Music can also form the invaluable vantage ground for tliosc 
internadon^ intellectual and cultural contacts that arc so essentia] 
for preserving the intcmadonal position and prestige of the 
country. From the first-hand reports I have been able to obtain of 
the First Internadona] Congress of Music at Florence and from my 
own persona] expCTience and observations subsequently, 1 may 
assure you that the interest of musicians in the West in the musical 
disdnedon and heritage of India is keen, deep, and hortest. It is 
neither ^ntimental nor academic nor vaguely abstract, as it tends 
to be with a great number of intellectuals in this country. For 
such international contacts Bombay, the Gateway of India, offers 
splendid and frequent opportunities. There are, I am sure, many 
students and exponents of Western mude in this city who would 
be only too happy to meet, discuss and exchange ideas and in¬ 
formation with Indian musicians and exponents of Hindusthani 
music. If we could arrange for them the requisite socials and 
recitals, I think Hindusthani music would gain immensely. 

Music is as deeply ajid as ineradicably elemental as the elements. 
It is one of those rare divine gifts to humanity which is as old as 
humanity. It can be the proud possession of die lowliest and die 
highest. It can be the instrument and the medium of expression 
of the highest aspirations of a nation. The musician is at once a 
teacher arid prophet, if he so aspires. And the cultural history 
of India is never so vividly redeemed as in the history of its 
nadonal music where Hindus and Muslims worked and con¬ 
tributed as colleagues in their noble cultural aspirations and lofty 
cultural altitude of common achicvemcQL 
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A FRENCH TRAVELLER IN INDL\ 
A HUNDRED YEARS AGO^ 

Bv Ptfiut^ Morkell 


On May 5, 1829—in the last year of the reign of George IV.—a 
French corvette arrived in the River Hooghly, and having dropped 
anchor ^positc Fort William proceeded to fire the usual gun 
salute. From this vessel next morning there emerged a young roan 
dressed entirely In black, of a remarkable and romantic appear¬ 
ance. His tall, slim figure, his small well-shaped head, his dark 
grey eyes, dark chestnut hair, and a face of unusual beauty and 
disdnetton, but without a trace of self-consciousncss, were in 
marked contrast with the plainness of his dress. Jumping into a 
palanquin, which his servant had ordered for him, he bade the 
bearers take him to Pearson Sahib’s house, and five minutes later 
found himself in the hall of a large house near the river belong¬ 
ing to Mr. Pearson, the AdvocatC'^neral of Bengal. From here 
he was ushered between two row's of servants into an immense 
room, at the end of which were three ladies, in full dress, and a 


grey-haired man in a light linen suit, who were all occupied, by 
means of a complicated system of vanes, in being fanned. But at 
this point the young man’s confidence forsook him, In the few 
minutes that bad passed since he left the ship he had seen so much 
that was new and extraordinary that his English eloquence was 
paralysed, and at the critical moment, when “ the spectre ” should 
have spoken, there was a pause. “ I W'ould have given ten louis,” 
he wrote, “ for a glass of ^rt, which would have put a little w ind 
into my sails.” But there was neither port nor breeze. He stood 
there Mcalmed. At last he made a frank avowal of his impotence. 
“ I spoke a few words of English formerly, six, but I perceive tliat 
I have forgotten them all; please hdp me!” They ail did so; 
making him sit down and drawing up their chairs round him, 
with the result that very soon he was getting on in English as 
swimmingly as a Utde fish in the river. 

He produced his letters of introduction, and was at once accepted 
by the Pearsons as their guest, and then went on to produce other 
letters, a " monstrous packet ” with which his pocket was bulging 
and which he produced like fireworks, beginning with Mr, this 
and Dr. that, leading up to the name of a Judge, then to that of 
the Chief Justice, and ending up in a grand finale with the names 
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of the Govemor'^jcncral and Lady Williani Bcndnck. It was a 
magnificent display, especially for so young a man. 

But Victor Jacquemont, though be nad an almost boyish appear¬ 
ance, and prescrs'cd to the end of his short life a vivid and delight¬ 
ful youthfulncss, was already twenty-eight years old and a man of 
some experience. In boyhood he had known the famous Marquis 
de la Fayette, who was a friend of his fanaily, and to him like a 
second father. At the age of twenty-one he became a medical 
student in Paris, and there made friends with Stendhal, sharing bis 
love of literature and Mozart’s music. But soon facquemont’s love 
of music betrayed him. He fell in love with an Italian singer, 
and so passionately that when at last she rejected him his life was 
in danger. To escape from this devastating passion he was per¬ 
suaded by his family, to whom he was devoted, to make a voyage 
to New York, and from there went to the West Indies to stay with 
one of his brothers. It was there that he heard that the post of 
travelling naturalist to the Jar din des Plantes was vacant, and was 
xirgcd to apply for it. He applied, and was appointed, but before 
starring to India went over to London armed with letters from 
Lafayette, Stendhal, and others to their friends in England, and 
thus obtained those letters of introduction which he now produced. 
In the few weeks he spent in London he made great exertions to 
get to know English people, and here first made 3 discovery that 
evidently surprised him, that he not only liked the Engli 4 but 
was able to make himself liked by them. He came back, he wrote, 
so enchanted with the English in London that he expected to have 
every reason for liking those whom he would see in India. But 
“ the curious thing ” was that in spite of this they were not really 
” amiahle *' in the sense of being agreeable and easy to get on with. 
On the contrary, they were many of them extremely difficult, but 
there were one or two whom he liked so much that he felt he 
would be attached to them all the rest of his life. 

So he arrives in India with a general bias in favour of this 
strange nation, and part of the charm of these letters are his vivid 
descriptions, both appreciative and critical—often highly critical, 
for they vary with his moods—of the English men and women 
he meets. 

His first experience was entirely favourable. While he is talk¬ 
ing to Mr. Pearson, whom he likes at once, a note is sent to Lady 
William Bcnrinck to tell her of the stranger's arrival, and a mes¬ 
sage comes to say that she is expecting him. He goes to the great 
pompous house of the (^vernor-Gencral, which is still one of the 
most magnificent in India, and is conducted to her private sitting- 
room, where be finds a woman of fifty, who retains some traces 
of her former beauty and a great deal of charm. " Ties aimabic 
ct tres spirituellc ” (very charming and intelligent) are the words 
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he applies to her, The^ talk o£ common acquaintances in Paris 
and of a host of other subjects till it is time for luncheon, and ^e 
then presents him to her husband, in the kindest way pebble, 
with as little ceremony as if they were private people,” and he 
leaves with a promise to return that evening to dinner. At dinner 
the surroundings were royal and Asiatic, with great bearded foot¬ 
men in long white robes and scarlet and gold turbans, but the 
cooking was endreSy French and exquisite, the wines delicious, 
and dieie was a band playing the loveliest music of Mozart and 
Rossini. How intoxicati^ it all was; but Jacquemont, though 
he enjoys it all, is far too intelligent to lose his head, and what he 
likes best of all are the long talks he has, both then and later, with 
the Governor-General over political affairs, 

Writing some months later to his brother Porphyrie—who 
had been an officer in the French Army, and had survlv^, as if by 
a miracle, the horrors of the retreat from Moscow—he says of 
Benanck: 

" Like you, chough long involved in scenes of tumult and 
bloodshed, like you, mv dear Porphyrie, he has kept pure 
and fresh that Rower of humanity which the habits of military 
life so often wither, leaving nothing but good nature in its 
place- . . , 1 stayed with him for a W'cek in the country 
en fumiilet and shall always remember with feelings of 

E lcasurc and tenderness the long conversitions I had with 
im. . . , I felt as if I were talkuig to a friend like yourself, 
and when I thought of the vast power possessed by this excel¬ 
lent man, 1 rejoiced for the cause of humanity.” 

To his brother Frederick, in the West Indies, he wrote; 

“Lord William Bcntinek's character fills me with a pro¬ 
found respect. , . . An old soldier who detests war, a patriot 
without reserve, who, although the son of an English duke, 
and himself at present Grand Mogul, is still a man of virtue, 
as I love ihcm to be, simple and open; in short, 1 was 
charmed with him, , . , He showed me extreme kindness; 
and I passed several evenings with him in a comer of his 
wife’s salon talking politics, as I used to do with two or three 
friends in Paris. I was happy to see so much power in bapd< 
so pure,” 

And there were a few other people of the same sort with whom 
be loved to talk. There was his host, Mr. Pearson, full of wit and 
gaiety, and “ a liberal like ourselves," who was extremely well- 
mformed about the character of the inhabitants, though it was 
difficult to be indmatc with him. There was also Sir Charles 
Grey, the Chief Justice, who was extremely kind, wise and in- 
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tcUigcnt, and the charming Lady Grey, the only person besides 
Lady William Bentirvek who ^kc French at all well; and 
Colonel Fag^, the Irishman, who, in spite of hU nationality, 
sexmed to mm as much a Frenchman as himself. But immedi' 
atdy below the highest society you found “ die commonest and 
most vulgar substratum.” And yet there was no doubt that on 
the whole English rule had been produedve of immense benefit to 
the inhabitants of India, It had given them peace, external and 
internal, and equal justice to all, a fact of which Jacquemont be¬ 
came even more strongly aware when he visited some of the 
territories of native princes. 

For it is not only of Calcutta and the English that he writes. In 
November, after »x months of study and preporadon, he starts 
trff with a tiny caravan—” the most wretched that ever trailed 
through India”—to make that wonderful journey to the Hima¬ 
layas and Tibet, and thence to Kashnur and the jab, where he 
became the honoured guest of Ranjit Singh—the journey upon 
which his reputation chiefly rests. 

It is extraordinary that since the first English translation of a 
hundred of these letters, which appeared a hundred years ago, 
there has been no English edition of them dll now. In France 
many editions have bwn published, but to most English readers, 
other than a few students of history, jacquemont, for nearly a 
hundred years, has been almost unknown. But this selection, as 
far as it goes, makes excellent reading, and it is to be hoped that 
Mrs. Alison Phillips, who has edited diem and translated them 
with admirable skill, may be encouraged before long to follow it 
up with another and larger selection. 

{To ite continued 
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THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF INDO-CHINA 
By Octave Homserg 

I HAD already begun, previous to the Great War, to take an interest 
in the development of Indo-China. Having pajd that country a 
visit in 1906, I had observed that its vast resources were scarcely 
exploited at all. The ancient and traditional cultivation of rice 
was, of course, a fruitful source of wealth, A pictur^ue phrase 
in the language of the people compared the Indo-Chinese penin¬ 
sula to a coolie carrying a bamboo on Iris shoulder from which 
were hung on each side sacks of rice; the bamboo represented the 
chain of Annamitc mountains which stretches from north to 
south and the sacks the t^'O deltas, that of Tonkin and that of 
Cochin-China, which arc covered with rice plantations. The 
production of rice in rndo-China far exceeded the rcquircmLcnts 
of internal consumption, and a quantity which, at times of good 
harvests, was not far off one million tons was available for export; 
three-ciuartcrs at least of this quantity was sent to China and a 
quarter, perhaps, to Japan, two countries with teeming and ever- 
hungry populations. As a result of this exportation Indo-China 
had always a trade credit balance, and the country was slowly and 
surely growing richer. 

But the result of this was that IndcnChina remained a region 
with a single type of crop with all the inconveniences which this 
system implies. 

It was not, of course, to he feared that markets would be closed 
to a foodstuff of prime necessity as is the case with rice in the 
Far East; Indo-China remained assured of being always able to 
sell, but it w’as at prices which varied in accordance with the 
irregularities of the hars'cst, which was sometimes magnificent 
but at other times wTctchcd, Further, the fact that the sources 
of the sole wealth of the country were concentrated in the two 
deltas left all the other regions a prey to unproductiveness and 
poverty. 

It is true that several attempts at tea and coffee growing had 
been made, the first in Annam, the second at Tonkin, but they 
had scarcely proved successful. 

Certain mining enterprises in Tonkin and in some islands in 
the neighbourho^ of the Bay of Along proved more formnatc. 
The coal was only anthradte of a rather poor type, but though 
it was difficult to exploit a deposit such os that on the island of 
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Kcbas, the coal was also available in the Campha mincs;, which 
were worked, and are still worked, by the Cie. dcs Charbannages 
du Tonkin under conditions which arc unitjuc in the world. 
These deposits consist in fact of an actual anthracite mountain 
covered with a thin layer of earth, so that it is. merely necessary 
to remove the surface of the hill, cutting shelves in it, and therf 
cut the coal in slices exactly like cutting a cake. It is a case of 
surface working with wonderful ease and economy. 

The country being scarcely touched by man’s labour—w'ith the 
sole exception, of coi^, of the rice fields—1 was seiaed by the 
notion and the ambition to release this French colony, which 
seemed to me so full of unexploitcd resources, from its siap;le 
system of culbvadon and, as a beginning, to attempt to establish 
various types of crops in suitable regions, 

Before reaching Indo-China I bad stopped in Singapore and 
the Malay peninsula. 1 had seen there (it was in 1906 ,1 recollect) 
the first cultivadons of brasilicnsix and I had heard the 

early pioneers of this cultivation express their cnthusiosdc liopes, 

I said to myself, why should we not attempt m Indo-China 
what already offers such fine prospects in Malaya? 1 had some 
diffiedty in finding partners and in convincing them. The chief 
objection whi^ was raised was the climate of Indo^ina, where, 
in Cochin-China itself, there is a dry season which lasts from two 
to three months. It was pointed out to me that during this season 
the hevfas could not be tapped and would die, and that in any 
case their growth would be greatly retarded and that the output 
of latex would therefore be very seriously affected. 

The reply 1 gave was that my idea, on the contrary, was that 
this short dry season seemed to me more favourable than harmful 
and that It would serve to arrest the development of cry'ptogamous 
disuses resulting from the continuous humidity, the ravage of 
which I bad seen in the Malaya plantations, I concluded further 
that it would be strange if one were less successful in planting a 
tree under conditions more closely resembling those of its place 
of origin. The h^^a comes from Brazil, where there is a still 
longer dry season; why should the short dry season of Indochina 
prove so harmful to ft? 

Experience showed that I was perfectly correct, The two 
months’ winter drought was sliown to favour the health of the 
tree, a^ if, when tapping is done, the output shows at that time 
a certain falling off, this is more than made up for by its powers 
of resistance to disease. 

My example was quickly followed; many planutions were 
established and, as will be seen below, the export of rubber forms 
today an important factor in the wealth of Indo-China. Thanks 
to this cultivation France will soon be able to obtain from her 
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fine Asiatic colony all the raw material which she requires, 
employment of which in the motor-car industry and in aviatjon 
has become one of the prime necessities of contemMrary life. 
The part of promoter, which I have thus been enabled to play as 
regards the planting of rubber in Indo-Chtna, affords one of my 
chief sources of pride, if I may be allowed to say so, tn my 

colonial career. _ . 

[ bad tried to grosv coffee as a subsidiary form of cultivation 
in the nibbcr plantarions, but this attempt, w'hich I persisted in 
obstinately for several years, did not prove succraful. The hcvea 
and the coffee tree harm each other; they require different l^ds 
of ground and methods of tending which cannot be combined. 
Besides, the separate planting of coffee which I undertook later 
did not give results which even remotely approached those of 
rubber cultivation. Coffee has never been more than a partial 
success in Indo-China, 

The case of tea is different. The first planting, done in Annam 
about fifty years ago, was not a success, but scarcely ten years ago 
fresh efforts were made—backed by greater experience and 
greater care—on the well-exposed slopes of the Dalat range to the 
north-east of Saigon, and the results obtained have been splendid; 
the tea is of the vciy best quality. 

Sugar, another important form of colonial cultivation, must 
also be mentioned. It has on many occasions afforded fortune to 
Java. It seemed to me that there was no reason why the attempt 
should not be made to grow the sugar cane in certain plains of 
Cochin-China which are admirably adapted to irrigation. ^ 

My choice fell upon a large plain watered by the Vaico, a 
mbutarv of the Saigon Rivet, and work was begun. Many diffi- 
culnes had to be overcome, the chief of which arose from the 
nature of the cane itself and from that of the soil. It must not be 
expected that one parricukr cane is everywhere the best; specimens 
carefully chosen from among the best ] ava plants gave only poor 
results at Vaico. The cane which proved of liveliest grow'th and 
richest in sugar was a native cane which had simply licca 
improved. Further, the soil requires much tilling: it must be 
neutralized and any trace of acidity removed, TTiis result can 
only be secured after many successive seasons. 

Today the cultivation of the sugar cane is fiourishing in the 
Vaico plain. Thanks to a system of farming to w'hich the indi¬ 
genous population have readily agreed, individual crops arc 
increasing; the harvests are excellent and, in spite of the low 
market price of sugar, its cultivation is very remunerative. 

T might quote many other types of cultivation which go to make 
up the agricultural list in Indo-China, a list which has now become 
a very lengthy one, I will only mention the cultivation of pepper, 
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which is very andent and is carried on in several small islands 
south of the Gulf of Siam, and the far more important 
maize industry which has recently developed much in Annam. 

As has been seen, Ind&China remains primarily one of the 
rich rice granaries of the Far East, but in future this will be very 
far from Iwing the sole form of cultivation. Eubber takes second 
placc^ not in tonnage but in value; the quantity exported increases 
rapidly, for planting has not been stopped even during the over- 
prod ucdon crisis. Moreover, the grafting system which was 
introduced five to ten years ago in Indo-China has given new 
life to the old plantations and has increased output to a really 
surprising extent. Finally, various subsidiary forms of cultivation, 
the chief of which 1 have mentioned, will henceforth make of 
Indo-China a land which is pre-eminently suitable for “ tropical 
culrivation," This is the ride which I have applied to the latest 
agricultural entemrise which I have created; this title itself marks 
the compledon of my resolute efforts to increase and diversify the 
products of the fruitnii soil of Indo-China, of that red earth which 
may be compared for its deep richness with the black soil of 
certain parts of Russia. 

As to rice growing, I should like to say something more on all 
the improvements which could and should be made. In every 
country of the world the countryman is a creature of roudne. 
The native grower, the naghuc, is like the rest of them. He 
farms as his ancestors did, without troubling to increase the crop 
by the selecrion of seed and by the use of manures. Further, he 
gathers his crofe so carelessly that the paddy rice which he sup¬ 
plies for export is coarse and full of impurides. As a result, from 
the point of view of quality IndoChincse rice has much depred¬ 
ated; on the great world markets it is quoted only at the lowest 
hgiires. 

Without increasing the area cultivated and by simply judicious 
use of manures, which arc to be found on the spot at Tonkin in 
the form of pho^hates—and this was one of my enterprises—the 
production of rice in Indo-China could be increased by a full 
third, perhaps by fifty per cent. As far as quality is concerned, 
the sclccdon of seed would improve it enormously, and even a 
single sorting, a simple cleaning, at harvest time would send the 
paddy rice of Indochina up several rungs on the quotation 
ladder. 

I must admit that the Administration is making a praiseworthv 
effort to educate the indigenous population in this direction. He 
is provided with selected seed at prices more than modcfatc; in 
demonstration fields he is shown the results produced by manures* 
to enable him to buy these manures, and also and above all to 
release hun from the clutches of the moneylenders, a whole 
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system of agnculturai credit establishments has been set up which 
are ready to make him advances at very small charges. 

BricHy> as may be sccii» the aCTicultural development of Indo¬ 
china has been considerable in me course of the last thirty years. 
Various methods of cultivation, some of which are delicate or 
even rccjiiirc grest skilly hsvc been introduced» Great nehes 
been brought into the country through these plantations,^ A rice 
field is in fact scarcely worth more mn the crop whi^ it bears; 
the soil is not increased in value by this annual tilling, which 
would, on the contrary, exhaust it if fcrtiliziog mud did not 
rejuvenate it. On the other hand, these coffee, tea and sugar 
plantations, and espedally these magnificent gardens in which the 
rows of he VMS extend indefinitely, are durable sources of wcal^j 
they produce crops like regular dividends, but the capital remains 
intact or even Increases as bushes and trees attam a higher 
maturity. 

Having described the soil and its crops, it remains for me to 
speak of the subsoil of Indo-China and of its industrial equipment. 

The mining wealth of the country is considerable, and much 
remains so or untouched for lack of economical means of 
transport. 

Leaving out of account the Annamitc range, which has 
been very Utdc prospected, the two mining centres in Indo-China 
are Tonkin and Laos. 

I hav'c already mentioned the Tonkin anthracite. Here there 
arc considerable deposits w'hich, commencing at the heights of 
the neighbouring mountains on the Chinese frontier, become 
lower as the sea U reached, in which they disappear to emerge 
further on in several islands W'hcrc they are again found. 

The coal is of fairly good quality, but it is a lean coal, and up 
to the present only one deport of semi-bituminous coal is known 
capable of producing metallurgical coke. The principal defects 
of the Tonltln anthracites is thdr very marked friability, as the 
result of which the proportion of small coal is very high. In 
order to use this dust it is proposed to make briquettes, but the 
market for these remains a difficulty. While the freight charges 
remained high after the war, the export of Tonkin coal was much 
hindered, but now, with the heavy fall which has taken place, tlie 
anthracite of Dong-Tricu, for example, even reaches Fiance, as 
also rice from IndoChina, which is imported there in ever- 
increasing quantities. 

I, for my part, have struggled hard to make the French under¬ 
stand that they should, as far as possible, consume the products 
of their own colonics, and I am glad to note today tliat trade 
currents in this direction arc firmly established. The time is j^t, 
if I may quote a single example which is unfortunately typical. 
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when Hondur^ mihoginy w'aj used £or the decoration oE 
carriages on the French railways, Gabon mahogany, which is 
nearly as good as the former and is far less dear, being ruled out. 

Apart from coal the Tonkin mountains have very rich deposits 
of calamine. The ore is very rich and is one of the finest in the 
world. It is intended to profit by the presence in the same place 
of a coal which is semi-bituminous but suEfidcnily suitable and of 
calamine to instal a zinc metal industry there and build a factory 
for its treatment. A very slight improvement in the world price 
of zinc would ctuble this enterprise, which was for a short time 
very prosperous, to resume Its prospenty. 

Further, in the same connection, the presence in the high valleys 
of Tonkin of inexhaustible supplies of bamboo has resulted in the 
erection of a pulp and paper-making factory, which turns out a 
whole scries of papers, the best of which in every way resemble 
the most prized Japanese paper. 

Laos has up to now been the most neglected of the countries 
which make up the Union of Indo-China because it is much the 
most difficult of access. Before the aeroplane enabled it to be 
reached in a short Hight, it was necessary, if one wished to pene¬ 
trate the country, to take a long and dilEcuit journey and pass 
over extremely dangerous rapuds, where many travellers have come 
to a tragic end by drowning. There arc some very rich tin 
deposits here, the systematic exploitation of which has been 
prevented only by the difficulty of communications, which in¬ 
volves an enormous charge upon the cost price. Both from south 
and north railway lines arc in process of construedon which will 
finally open up Laos and no doubt transform this country, which 
has remained almost idyllic up to the present day, with its 
peaceful, friendly population still dose to nature, into an industrial 
area. 

Of all the metals which the earth hides, gold is naturally that 
which exercises the greatest attraction, the most powerful fascina¬ 
tion, while very often it is the metal ivhich pays least. When it 
is a question of '‘pockete” or “vcins,’^ the irregularity of the 
deposits often involves the bitterest disillusionment; when 
dredging and washing the gold-bearing sand suffices, the risk is 
much smaller, but then the costs of working arc so high that the 
small quantity of gold obtained, as compared with the enormous 
proportion of waste, is often not a paying proposition. 

There is certainly gold in Laos, and the proof of this is supplied 
by the inhabitants of the region, who themselves wear many gold 
ornaments. Aeroplanes could transport the metal extracted from 
the ore or the sand more easily than in the case of tin, for the 
load would certainly be a paying one; but the difficulty up to now 
has lain in the practical impossibility of conveying to the site of 
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the workings all the machinery required. What a fantastic 
charec would be made Cor a dredger conveyed m separate par^ 
to the centre of Laos t Time alone, with the improvements which 
will be made in aeroplanes from the pomt of view of live weight 
and with a general lovi^cring of charges, w'ill solve me probto. 
Laos is a reserve for Indo-Chijui which, by reason of the quality 
of the dn to be found there, is of the greatest value. 

I have thus set dow'n, in a sort of summary, the v^tous re¬ 
sources which the economic development of IndoChina has 
brought to light. A few words must be added as to the equip¬ 
ment of the country generally, of its reads, railways and ports. 

The network of roads is excellent; it extends and becomes more 
comprehensive day by day. The famous Mandarin road, die rwte 
of which is ancient but which has been completed by bridges 
which replace ferries, allows of comfortable and rapid travel by 
motor-car. From Hanoi to Saigon it is doubled by the Trans- 
Indo-China Railway, a line whi^ although it may be a necessity 
is scarcely an economic proposirion, for it follows the coast, and 
transport prices will always be higher than those of conveyance by 

More interesting arc the railways into the interior: hrst there 
is the line which, starting from Haiphong and pssing through 
Hanoi, crosses the whole of Tonkin, foilovHng the valley of the 
Red River, running as far as Tunnanfu in the centre of the 
province of Yunnan. This railroad arouses genuine admiration 
for its bold constructional features. 

I, for my part, am proud that for so many years I have tried to 
secure the construction of another railway into the interior wluch 
is merely projected so tar but which promises to be of great value. 
1 have called it the Chemin dc Fcr du Centre Indochinols.” It 
has its beginnings and makes its start in a tr^way on a modest 
scale which runs out of Saigon and then climbs in a northerly 
direction through a series of plantations to the most important 
of those which 1 have established at a place called Loc-Ninh on 
the fringe of the country where live the still savage MoTs. My 
project is that this railway should cross the Moi country ^d 
extend to Laos, finally linking up with another railway running 
across the country which is already under construction and which 
runs down to the coast, thanks to a lowering in this region of 
the Annam range. Such a line, crossing the Indo-Chinese p<min- 
sula from one side to the other, faalitating communicadons, 
enabling the development of regions hitherto almost inaccessible 
and in which, at a distance of two or three hundred kilometres 
only from a town like Saigon, savage MoTs have been able to de^ 
the French authorities and attack the officials rash enough to visit 
the country; such a line, I repeat, should long ago have been 
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constructed. We have been too inchned to forget that in savage 
countries the railway is the most effective and most economical 
means of paciheadon. 

In the interior^ commimicatioa is established by means of rewds 
and railways. In the case of a peninsula, as in Indo-China, it is 
the ports which serve as doors to the outer world. 

In this respect nature has not particularly favoured Indochina, 
It possesses only two large river ports, with all the disadvantages 
involved in ports of this kind. Haiphong, the port of Tonkin, 
is not accessible to ships of very great tonnage, and apart from this 
is not on the direct route of the great traffic earners which call 
at the chief ports of China and japan. As to the port of Saigon, 
it is situated at a considerable distance from the sea, in the centre 
of a tortuous river with a narrow channel. When the ships enter 
it, after rounding the St. Jacques headland, they have to take a 
pilot on board and for hour after hour follow the needless 
meandcrings of the river; as a result thdr bows are turned some¬ 
times to the north, sometimes to the south, as may be noted when 
the twin towers of the cathedral are seen in turn forward and 
aft. It is an unbearable waste of time, and the result is that all 
the large tnailboats which do not fly the French flag avoid this 
lengthy and wearisome process of disembarkation, reject it 
deliberately and make straight for Hong-Kong and Shanghai. 
Foreign travellers and globe-trotters know nothing, therefore, of 
Indo-China; this is a definite loss from the tourist point of view, 
and further, in the matter of trade, many advantagraus oppor¬ 
tunities of freight are lost. Remedies for this serious disadvantage 
have, of course, already been considered; projects have been 
drawn up for making “cuts” across the meandcrings of the 
Saigon River and thus shorten the journey between sea and port. 
But these arc merely palliatives; after they are carried out Saigon 
will still remain, as before, a river port buried in the interior with 
ordinary quays which can never take the place of a roadstead and 
docks. 

I have always been of the opinion that a much more radical 
solution, which at first sight might appear too bold but the 
advantages of which are obvious if one comes to consider them, 
would consist in the crearion of a fine port immediately upon the 
sea and to connect it by railway with Saigon, just as Pirous, for 
example, is linked with Athens. 

As long ago as the Russo-japancse War the exceptional 
advantages of the fine roadstead at Camranh, where the whole 
Russian squadron easily found room to shelter, were appreciated. 
It would be possible to make a magnificent port there and connect 
it by road and rail with Saigon. 

Indo-China would thus have a fine and commodious port, and 
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facilities for calling at Camranh would c^^y 
advantage of by long-distance foreign liners, while those of Saigon 

So radical a solution will no doubt be adopted with difeulty, 
partly became nothing has yet been done » 
pardy because important interests have cs&Wishcd themsclvw ^ 
&on which would be seriomly aficcted by the ^cay of the 
river port. But the development of Indo^hiM, held up for the 
rime by the world crisis, is about to resume its courM.^d the 
need for a laigc port will more and more be cmphasi^. 

In any this account which has been given of me agn- 
cultural and mining resources of IndoOura shows the possi¬ 
bilities of this fine French Asiatic colony. The devclo^eat oi 
the country is only just beginning, and 1 tri^ tlwt others will 
follow up the efforts of which I am proud to have been an 
ardent promoter. 



THE DOYEN OF THE INDIAN PRINCES* DIAMOND 
JUBILEE CELEBRATIONS 

Bt C. £. N£W}iau 


Today His Highness the Maharaja Gackwar of Earoda has cele¬ 
brated bis seventy-third birthday. For sixty years he has guided, 
the desdiues of his State and the Diamond Jubilee celebrations 
officially concluded yesterdav with the unveiling of the statue of 
the maker of modern Baroda. It was appropriate that the final 
ceremony should be presided over by His Highness the Maharaja 
of Bikaner, who is one of the oldest and most intimate friends 
of Baroda's royal family and a soldier-statesman whose labours 
for the welfare of his subjects rank high in the annals of en¬ 
lightened ruler ship. 

His Highness of Biltancr made a special journey to Baroda at 
no little inconvenience, in order to unveil the great bronze statue 
of the Maharaja Gaekwar which has been erected on rising 
ground at one end of the busy main thoroughfare, facing the 
city for the beauty and amenities of which His Highness has been 
responsible, "^ere it will stand for all time as an inspiration to 
future generadons and as a memorial to the beneficent ruler who 
found Baroda in the Middle Ages and transformed it by personal 
effort and devotion into a modem and progressive State. 

Though the celebrations have thus fasted for ten weeks, the 
public rejoicings were in fact confined to the first fortnight of 
J^anuary, Almost overnight the capital, whose old-world charm 
ruis not suffered through its modern utilitarianism, was trans¬ 
formed mto a hawet of Rowers and bundng. From all parts of 
the State and of Gujerat and Kathiawar, the masses thronged the 
city to do honour to a famous and beloved ruler, Disringui^ed 
guests from many lands, friends of a long life, came to offer in 
person those congratubtions and tributes which came from all 
parte of the telegram and letter. By good fortune, 

the h^th of His Highness was sufficiently gemd to enable him 
m WhJ a heavy programme of engagements and to enjoy them 


The joyous enthusiasm which attended the celebrations and 
the^un^imity of the tributes paid by aU has impelled many to 
study the underlying reasons. It is true that Diamond fubSees 
me sufficiently rare to attract world-wide attention and thi India 
does not differ matenally from other countries in loving a tamaiha 
an occasion for rcjoiang and holiday-making. But here was no 
temporary: enthusiasm, no artificial display, no momentary lip- 
service. The demonstration of devotion, loyalty and admiration 
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wai personal to each and every one. And it is given to few men, 
men of outstanding character and achievement^ to gain the 
personal affection of all who are brought in contact with them. 

It is neither possible nor neccss^ to attempt a comprchemivc 
review of the Jong succession of dinners^ g^cfeji patties^ reviews^ 
banouets, fetes, processions, sports, pageants and religious or 
secular ceremonies. Some occasions were necessarily of outstand¬ 
ing importance, either for the beauty of their setting or for the 
manner in which they illustrated the' nation-building activities of 
His Highness during the sixty years of his reign. When he came 
to the throne, he found Baroda sunk, in poverty and inertiaHe 
painted a vivid picture of those early years when inaugurating a 
Village Uplift and Industrial Exhibition on New Year’s iSiy. 
Reviewing the policy which be formulated for himself, he re¬ 
called his difficuliy in knowing where to start, for the hnt step 
was vital- His Highness chose education as the foundation on 
which to build, and he said that he had never regretted for one 
moment his decision that education should be the right of the 
humblest villager. 

Education in itself was not enough, however. What was the 
use of giving a man the desire to improve himself and his lot if 
he was fettered by economic problems such as debts, lack of 
water and communications, fear of famine and crop failure, and 
pidful prices for his produce? Such were the problems with 
which His Highness grappled in turn and to which he still 
devotes the greater part or his time. What he has achieved is 
well known. Of how much remains to be done, no one is more 
consdoxis than himself, and he concluded his speech with a very 
frank reminder that there is a limit to what any government can 
achieve by itself. Providence helps those who help themselves, 
and there was urgent need, he said, for the development of 
character, civic spirit, self-reliance and determination to rise above 
difficulties. If those qualities were manifested in everyday life, 
and his peoples worked in close ccHjperation with a government 
devoted to their welfare, no limit could be set to the peace, 
progress and prosperity which could be achieved. 

Two days later there was a strong reminder that social recon¬ 
struction and rural uplift are never absent from the thoughts of 
His Highness. Through dense crowds he drove in the State gold 
carriage from the Laxmi Vilas Palace to a magnificent durbar 
pan dal erected on the cavalry parade ground. There, in the 
morning and evening and again on the following day, he sat on 
a golden throne in me sight of his subjects to reedve their loyal 
addresses and congratulations on his memorable reign. From all 
parts of the Gackwar’s dominions they came, rich and poor, old 
and young, of every race and religion, to do him honour. 
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During that Durbar it was announced, and simultaneously^ 
broadcast throughout the State^ that His Highness had been 
pleased to create a Diamond Jubilee Trust of one crote of rupees, 
the income on which will be devoted to improving the life or the 
rural population and particularly of the depressed and backward 
classes. This will, of course, be in addition to the considerable 
amount already allocated for the purpose in the annual budgets. 
This magniheent gift and its dcmcation sets a noble seal upon 
the manner in which HLs Highness has devoted his life to the 
well-being of his subjects and has laboured unremittingly in the 
cause of rural development for over fifty-hve years. 

For beauty and splendour it would be difHcult to parallel the 
lubitee Duroar held in the Durbar Hall at the Laxmi Vilas 
Palace. The early morning sun, streaming through rich stained- 
glass windows, brought out the glories of the priceless hangings 
and of the cloth of gold background to the throne, whereO'n His 
Highness sat to receive the homage of his sardars, officials and 
prominent men, and to decorate those who had rendered out¬ 
standing service to the State. This ancient ceremonial, with its 
picturesque costumes and riot of colour, was indeed a magnificent 
spectacle. 

it was in the same hall that the most important function of all 
took place—the Jubilee Banquet, at which His Excellency the 
Viceroy was the guest , of honour. Lord and Lady Willingdon 
arc very old friends of His Highness, and it gave particular 
pleasure that they were able to pay a special visit to Baroda on 
such a unique occasion. Happily, ^o, it fell to Lord Willingdon 
to convey to His Highness the congratulations of the late IGng- 
Emperor in words which have been echoed in tnany hearts: “To 
few Princes is it granted to rule for so long a peri^ of time and 
to look back with satisfaction upon sixty years of continued 
material and moral progress in the lives of their subjects. I trust 
Your Highness may be spared to your State for many years to 
come and that prosperity and happiness may increasingly attend 
your rule." 

The speech of His Highness was that of an elder statesman, 
replete with the wisdom of mature experience. He confessed 
that for many years he had thought Federation to be the most 
hopeful line of advance, and he was convinced that the States 
would play a great pan, provided dial no attempt was made to 
force them into a uniform mould and that in matters oiitadc the 
Federal sphere they were given unfettered autonomy, free from 
restrictions and limitations imposed upon them jointly or 
severally in circumstances which haw now ceased to exist. Natur¬ 
ally there arc still many difficulties to surmount, and His High¬ 
ness drew attention to the perplexing problem of small States and 
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estates under Federation when he referred to the scheme he has 
proposed for the readjustment of relations between his State and 
mbuiary States and estates. 

Over a hurnir-cd years ago iKc British Covernment elected to 
mediate between the State and its tributaries, and His Highness 
desires that direct relationship shall be restored for die benefit 
of both. In this scheme His Highness has kept two main 
principles in view. The first is that the powers and privileges of 
the tributaries should be scrupulously preserved and that their 
financial position should be improved by the abolition of tributes. 
The second is that the good eovernment and economic develop¬ 
ment which is characteristic of fiaroda should be available for the 
tributaries. Baroda and its tributaries are scattered, and the 
advantages of such consohdation arc clear, whether from the 
standpoint of administration and development or of securing for 
the tributaries safeguards and representation under Federation 
which cannot effectively be secured in any other way. The 
Viceroy, in his reply, said that he sincerely hoped the feudatories 
would give the proposals full and careful consideration, “ for they 
will certainly be well advised to do so.’^ 

In proposing the health of His Highness, Ixird Willmgdon 
said that he had devoted his life to the interests of his State and 
to the welfare of his subjects. That indeed is the brief story of 
the Maharaja Gackwar^s life. At an early age His Highness set 
before him very high ideals. Some he has already attained, and 
others he resolutely pursues. He may bide his time when condi¬ 
tions appear unpropitious, but he never forgets his ultimate objec¬ 
tives. He never hesitates to acknowledge mistakes or to turn 
back and try afresh, drawing upon the unrivalled experience of 
tong years, with their joys and sorrows, successes and disappoint¬ 
ments. 

Volumes have been wrinen of the achievements of the last 
rixty years in Baroda State, and doubtless many more wit] follow. 
Those achievements arc remarkable, and there is literally no 
aspect of life which has not been profoundly affected by its ruler’s 
enterprise and determination. Education is free and compulsory, 
and free libraries have been provided in all towns and almost all 
villages. Agriculture, irrigation, sanitation and medical relief 
have been fostered, and roads and railways form a network of 
communications. A complete system of local self-government 
has been built up, and executive and judicial functions have been 
separated. Notable Ic^lation Initiated by His Highness aims at 
the abolition of harmml social customs Like early marriage, caste 
tyranny and untouchability. 

Such reforms are typical of many. They are not the result 
of natural processes or unconscious evolution, but have been 

voc. uzir. I s 
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deliberately worked out by His Highness. He has been their 
architect and his officers and subjects have taken their inspirarion 
from him . Throughout his reign. His Highness has been a 
personal ruler, and the credit for great achievements is his and 
his alone. He has delivered his subjects from ignorance, apathy 
and exploitation, and he has given to them peace, good govern¬ 
ment and means of prosperity. Were those who knew the sordid 
conditions which prevailed sbtty years ago permitted to revisit 
Baroda now, they would certainly bear wimess that the seemingly 
impossible has been achieved. 

It is not easy to explain adequately wherein his matness lies 
or to analyze those qualities which endear him to ^I who come 
in contact with him. His outstanding characteristics are perhaps 
his humanity, catholicity of interests, spirituality and determina- 
tion. Lesser men would have succumbed long ago to the in¬ 
different health from which he has suffered for so many years. 
Yet on his seventy-third birthday he has attended as usual to the 
manifold affiiirs of State. Shortly he is to leave Baroda on his 
twenty-fourth tour abroad, and during that tour nothing will 
escape bis eye. Everything will be weighed in the b^nce, 
discussed and analyzed to see whether it can be turned to the 
advantage of bis State and subjects. 

Among his multitudinous occupations, His Highness Rods time 
to study and lecture upon comparative religion, and the theme to 
which he inevitably returns, for it is his deep and unalterable 
conviction, Is the brotherhood of man through understanding, 
toleration and co-operadon. He seeks to fuiffier it through his 
every activity, whether In advocating a common script and 
language for India, or in devising methods whereby his subjects 
can obtain healthy open-air recreation and better diet, whether 
in revising India's complex social laws, or in promoting wide 
study and travel. Kindly and considerate, simple in his tastes 
and life, he is always seeking, planning and working, agreeing 
with Rostand that inertia is the great vice and enthusiasm the 
great virtue. 

In bis most important lubilcc speech His Highness said : 
“ Every effort has been worth while, and in the fulness of time 
1 hope and pray that the policy I have initiated and steadfastly 

E ursued may be crowned with success.” If the measure of merit 
e unrelenting efiort in the pursuit of ideals and a spartan devo¬ 
tion to duty. His Highness the Maharaja Gackwar has set an 
example which few can hope to emulate. Of that unsparing 
devotion, combined with consummate skill and intelligent for* 
sight, modern Baroda is the outcome. 

Baroca. 

Marth 1 ^. 
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HEALTH AND HOUSING IN HYDERAB.^D 

By B- S. Townroe, hom.a.r.i.s.a. 

(Laic of ihe Mlnulry of Health and aow Mayor of Hampstead.) 

(AcIcDowIcdgmcflEs totwi be made to Mrs. Mil ward, who has gi\efi per- 
miisloa for the leprodiKtion of lour photographs which she took during her 
visit to Hyderabad.) 

The fact that His Exalted Highness the Nizam o£ Hydcrahad is 
to devote the contributions made on the occasion of the Silver 
Jubilee o£ his Accession this year to philanthropic purposes is 
typical of his constant care for the svclfore of his subjeets. The 
present, therefore, is an opportune time to consider the social 
progress, especially with re^d to health and housing, which has 
taken place under this progressive ruler. 

Not only the Nizam, but members of his family are keenly 
concerned with what we in the Western world know as the social 
services. In the latest Report of the City Improvement Board it 
is stated that the Nizam has appointed one of his sons to preside, 
and in this way “ has shown one more mark of the intcFCSt that 
he lakes in the welfare of this great and in the improvement 
of the health and housing conditions of the poor." 

Health 

Much has been done in the organization of medical institutions, 
of which there are 148 in the Nizam's dominioiu. The State of 
Hyderabad has an area of 82,698 square miles, of which 79,819 
arc mainly forest. It is therefore about the same size as Great 
Britain, but with a population of about i8| millions, one-third as 
many people as in Great Britain. 

The latest Report of the Administration for 1932-53 points out 
that in die State as a whole tlierc were more births and more 
dcatlis, but in the City of Hyderabad more deaths and fewer 
births, indicating that “the general health of the city was not 
good." The mortality showed an increase against the correspond¬ 
ing figure in the year before and about 63 per cent, of the deaths 
were on account of fever. In the capital as well as in the rural 
districts timely preventive and precautionary measures, some of 
which arc described below, have since been taken to check the 
spread of epidemics. 

In the early days the hospitals were regarded with a good deal 
of suspicion, but now their popularity is considerably increasing, 
and this is attributed in the 1935 Report of the Medical and Sani¬ 
tation Department to " highly efficient management." 

During the last five years the number of patients treated in all 
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the hospitals and dbpensarics has increased from about 3,300,000 
to 5,600,000, and the daily average attendance from 9,000 to 
15,000. The total attendance in all the medical institutions of 
the Dominions ruled over by the Nizam, and with a total popu* 
laiion of 14,500,000, has increased by over 66 per cent, as com- 
pared with the figures for 1928. This is not the result of an 
increase in sickness, but is the '‘measure of public confidence 
gained by Medical Officers now efficiently supplied with drugs 
and appliances.” The attendance of indoor patients has nearly 
doubled during the past five years. This is a satis&ctor^ indica¬ 
tion that the population appreciates the improved conditions in 
the hospitals and realizes the advantages of institutional treatment 
under skilled doctors. 

The Osmania Hospital (see Fig. i) has the largest attendance, 
the special department for Dentistry, Ear, Nose, Throat, and 
Skin Diseases attracting steadily increasing numbers of patients. 
In the hospital the percentage of deatlis to the total number of 
patients treated was 7 per cent., due to the fact that so many cases 
were not brought in until they were in a moribund condition. 
As suspicions of treatment arc dissipated so the doctors and staff 
will be given a better chance of effecting cures. 

It is significant of the progress made m Hyderabad that there 
are two institutions in the city maintained exclusively for women, 
and fifteen staffed by lady doctors, 

Patients are treated both in the institutions and at the various 
medical centres for outdoor visits regardless of their religion. 
During the last year over 1,000,000 Muslims, over 900,000 Hindus, 
18,000 Christians and 10,000 other castes were treated. Many of 
these suffered from wounds, and it comes with some surprise m 
anyone ignorant of Indian conditions to learn that many of the 
wounds were due to bites by rabid or suspected dogs, or by 
rodents, cats or monkeys. Much care is being given to anti-rabies 
treatment. 

The next step is to try to bring medical relief within easy reach 
of the rural population. It is expected that twenty doctors will be 
subsidized for three years on condition that they settle in selected 
villages and treat poor people free of charge. 

Leprosy 

An important pan of the health work in Hyderabad is con¬ 
cerned with leprosy. Medical officers have been given special 
courses of instruction in leprosy under the auspices of the British 
Empire Leprosy Relief Association. At the Leper Home and 
Howital at Ditchpalli, a mission institution, during the year 782 
patients were treated, as against 732 in the previous year, and 
there is a never-ending pressure of applicants for admission. 
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How much the piitients opprcdaic the life is shown by the 
remarkable fact that for many years past there have been sent to 
DitchpalSi prisoners who are also lepers and who;i at the end of 
tlieir terms of service, invariably wish to return to the " Home,'* 

According to the report the patients arc made up of people front 
all walks of life who arc eager to obtain treatment in order to 
return to normal life and work again. They come at an infective 
state of the disease when it is an urgent duty both in their own 
interests, and still more in the interests of the coimnunity, to try 
and cure them of their disease. The leper community of the 
Hyderabad State has woken up as never ^fore to the possibility 
of treatment. During the past year no less than 166 padents 
passed exacting medical tests and went out on parole free from 
infcctivity and symptoms of actual disease. 

The latest European appliances are found in the hospitals. His 
Exalted Highness c^ned a new X-Ray Department in the 
Osmania General Hospital, where the new apparatus is installed 
in a specially designed ward with good accommodarion for 
separate treatment of patients. There is, bowe\’cr, an urgent need 
for the establishment of a modern mental hospital. Up to now 
mental padents have been treated in the Central fail. The far¬ 
sighted Nizam and his advisers realize how necessary it is to 
segregate the different classes of mental patients and give special 
treatment, and a site covering over 219 acres has been acquired 
and plans submitted. This gives some idea of the scale on which 
the State is facing the problem of mental patients. 

The Medical Department is also alive to the needs of tubercular 
patients. Two open-air tuberculosis wards arc to be constructed 
on the roof of the Osmania Hospital in Hyderabad and an up-to- 
date sanatorium built near Vicarabad City. The public are being 
instructed as to the highly infectious nature of phthisis and the 
necessity for care and isolation. Tlie better housing which is 
being provided to rehouse families displaced by slum clearance is 
already helping to diminish the scourge of tuberculous (Fig. 2), 

Tke. Efioemics 

One of the chief health problems in Hyderabad are the epi¬ 
demics. When once, for example, an epidemic of cholera has 
spread, and particularly when river water is infected, control 
becomes exceedingly difficult. One epidemic during the year 
1342 Pasli (or, in the English calendar, between Octrfxr, I 932 > 
and October, 1933) led to over 4,000 deaths. Fortunately the 
disinfection of wells is now widely understood, and although 
inoculation is used for individual protection, with good results, 
improvement in the construction and control of the water supply 
has been found to be the best protection. 
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Special attention is paid to check the otitbrcaks at important 
centres of festivals. The staff in the uaveiling dispensaries have 
performed an increasing number of anti-plague and malaria opera¬ 
tions, Colonel Norman Walker, whose wise influence is apparent 
in all the measures taken to combat disease, reports how in the 
City Hall water supplies are being improved, dangerous wells 
dosed, the sewage system developed on modern lines, the roads 
and street lighting made second to none in India, and the sanita¬ 
tion maintained at a high standard, hut in the country districts, 
as in rural villages in England and Wales, both water supplies 
and drainage are often far from satisfactory. 

Smallpox WiTi responsible for !,Oi|i deaths. In this matter 
“ apathy sanctioned by superstition regarding vaccinadon and dte 
isolation of cases is the greatest obstruedon to preventive measures. 
Children of well-educated parents are sent to school in an obviously 
infected condinon, while in poor houses the cases are concealed 
and denied medical attention-'' When it is remembered that 
Hyderabad has a population of about a third of Great Britain it 
is striking to note that in the same period in the Nizam's 
dominions there were over i,ooo smallpox deaths and in England 
and Wales only 2. In the Nizam's dominions 134 vaccinators 
carried out 205,916 vaccinations. 

Plague 

Plague in Hyderabad was responsible during that period for 
8,749 tilths. Much is bdng done by propaganda and example. 
In many villages the people now accept inoculation and realize 
the importance of evacuating their houses as soon as rats begin to 
die- Formerly there was objection to inoculation, and it was dif¬ 
ficult to move the family until one or two people had died. 

The special Plague Department has shown what can be done, 
but so long as people migrate from infected areas to the non- 
in fected towns or villages, odicial action is almost powerless. 
Examples are given in Colonel Norman Walker's reports of how 
plague spreads. For example, on i6th Mchlr (August 22) two 
girls suffering from plague were admitted to the Isolation Hospital 
from the Chappal Bazaar area. The family moved from Chappal 
Bazaar to Bazaar Nur-ul-Umra (Noorkham Bazaar), but was 
traced and evacuated to Addigmet Health Camp. Tltese two 
were the first indigenous cases in the municipal area. Enquiry 
proved that people had come from the infected village Patten- 
cheru to the next house for a wedding and their arrival was 
followed by rat-falls. The family remained till the wedding 
ceremonies were completed and did not report the rat-falls, betn? 
frightened that the wedding would be stopped. They admitted 
that they had secretly burnt the rats. From this date onwards 
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till 1st of Aban rats were found infected in the neighbourhood of 
this house. Further spread of the infection was completely 
stopped by thorough fumigation and disinfection. No doubt the 
success of tlus action was in great part due to the wntinuous anti¬ 
rat campaigtii which had reduced the rat population to the mini¬ 
mum. There were no further cases in this locality till the end of 

the year. , 

Another example is given by a Military Medical Officer who sent 
a dead rat and also a blood film tafcen from a padent to the Jami- 
yath Nizam Mahboob lines at Chandrayangutta, Both were found 
positive to plague, and the Special Plague Officer, on inspxjcdng 
the place, discovered that rat-falls had occurred almost daily in 
barrachs for over a month and that there were more than two 
human eases in the lines and these cases had already recovered. 
The infccdon was found to have been imported from, the infected 
Infantry Training Company lines. 

Such cases occurring after rat-fails had been concealed are 
typical of the way in which plague is introduced into a new 
locality. Colonel Norman Walker states that the complete arrest 
of infection by fumigation and disinfecdon is always to be 
expected provided the rat popujadon has been kept as low as 
possible by systemadc and regular destruction. Pamphlets in 
English, Urdu, and Tclcgu are distributed free of charge explain¬ 
ing how the fleas on the rats carry the fatal germs. 

The Plague Department have no doubt, after long observarion, 
that infecrion is carried about from place to place by infected 
fleas carried in bedding, clothing and household articles. On this 
point it is of interest to note that in recent years a rat-flea survey 
was carried out in the Port of London. During 19154 a similar 
survey was recommenced in the Pori of Cardiff. In British ports 
many thousands of rats are destroyed every year, and the Brirish 
Ministry of Health state in the last Report of the Chief Medical 
Officer that never once during the year under review was plague 
infccdon detected amongst the large numbers of rats examined. 
When it is remembered that even in Hyderabad among the 
Muhammadan community 5 out of every t,ooo are attacked by 
plague, the advance that has been made in Great Britain since 
the Middle Ages in this particular aspect in public health is 
noteworthy (Fig. ^), 

Fortunately the Nizam of Hyderabad realizes the truth of what 
Francis Bacon wroter ^‘Nothing forwards the conclusion of 
business so much as good health.*' Accordingly the funda¬ 
mental causes of plague arc being rigorously attacked. It is 
recognized that some of the habits of the people tend to encourage 
a large rat population, and on account of religious scruples some 
even object to their destruedon. Grain stores are loo often kept 
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uncm'crcd, and therefore rats arc able to reach an imlimitcd food 
supply. The usual custom of throwing “ Patrowllcs ” outside at 
night and not burning them helps to increase the rat density. 
Here again religious sanction is c|uotcd, some arguing that to 
burn the food which they cat is forbidden by religion and that 
the straps should be left to be eaten by other living creatures. On 
this point incessant propaganda by lectures, magic lanterns, the 
cinema and house-to-house visits is gradually breaking down 
barriers, and there arc signs of a change of opinion. A cinema 
film, "Plague the Destroyer,” has impressed thousands. A sk- 
wheclcr dnema car, equipped with an up-to-date projector, is 
being used in remote villages so as to dispel conservatism and 
encourage thc^ people to adopt the modern method for guarding 
against the epidemic. 

The public in Hyderabad is co-operating to an increasing extent 
with the Plague Department. Though no legal action is taken 
under the recendy sanctioned plague rules, yet their very exist¬ 
ence helps the Department to persuade the recalcitrants to follow 
die right course. The fatalistic tendency of some classes is diminish¬ 
ing day by day, thanks to the influence of education and propa¬ 
ganda, but will take a long time to completely disappear. 

Housing 

Another fundamental reason for the continuance of plague is 
bad housing. In spite of the progress that is being made by the 
City Improvement Board in clearing away slum areas, the con¬ 
dition of several localides both in the city and Shederghat is still 
such 3 & to harbour a big rat population. Accordingly, side by 
side with the destruction of rats it Is also necessary to continue the 
good work of improving buildings, cspedally the construction of 
rat-proof grain stores and the reconstruction of huts and houses 
in^ congested areas, together with the demolition of all buildings 
with mud walls and without foundations fFig. 4), 

The Nizam and his advisers are fully alive to close connec¬ 
tion tKtwccn h^lth and housing. Many warnings have been 
5'^.,.^ medical authorities reg^ding the disease and physical 
d I Sabi I ides which can be directly attributed to living under slum 
conditions. To quote the words of the late King George in the 
notable speech which he made to local authoriries and societies at 
Buclungham Palace in 1913: ” Health and housing are indis¬ 
solubly connected. If this country is to be the country which we 
desire to see it become, a great offensive must be undertaken 
against disease and crime, and the first point at which the attack 
must be delivered is the unhealthy, ugly, overcrowded house in 
the mean street, which we all of us know too well. If a healthy 
race is to be reared, it can be reared only in healthy homes; if 
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infant mortality is to be reduced and tuberculosis to be stamped 
out, the first essential is the improving of housing conditions; if 
drink and crime arc to be successfully combated, decent, sanitary 
houses must be provided.” 

The words of the King-Emperor have echoed in Hyderabad as 
the inspiration of what has b«n done during the last few years. 
Hyderabad City, the capital, has a population of about 500,000 
people, many of whom arc living in old and insanitary dwellings. 
No one, however, driving through tlie citj- can fail to be im¬ 
pressed by the many signs of activity on the part of the City 
Improvement Board in rebuilding and driving new roads through 
the congested areas according to a carefully thought out plan. 

Town Planning 

In a previous article which 1 contributed to the Asiatic Review 
in OctolKr, 1934,1 wrolc of the foresight and imagination which 
are guiding those responsible for the town planning of Hyderabad 
and suggested that the Nizam is setting an example, not only to 
other States in India, but in some points to municipalities at home 
in England. Opportunities for avoiding the mistakes to be found 
in Greater London, Leeds, Liverpool, Glasgow', Paris, Rome and 
other centres of Western Europe, where there has been too little 
control over building for the last hundred years, are constantly 
occurring in India, w*here industrialization is only in its infancy. 
The Census of India shows an increase in urban populations duririg 
the last 30 years, and the report on the Census asks: “Is India 
going to follow the example of England and allow this naturally 
healthy influx of labour from the country to be demoralized by 
slums, chawls and overcrowded bustes?” In some of the Indian 
cities every known rule of sanitation is disregarded, with the 
result that there is an appalling death rate of children. 

In appreciating what has been done in Hyderabad and other 
States as compared with England, the fundamental difference in 
the approach must be recognized. Town planning in Great 
Britain has been confined to the organization of new develop- 
tticnts on land hitherto unbuilt upon up to the time of passing the 
Town and Country Planning Act of 1932. In India, as was well 
staled at a meeting of the Town Planning Institute by Mr, f. M, 
Linton-Bc^le, the application of town planning had a public health 
origin—the desire to improve insanitary and overcrowded quarters, 
which played such a terrible part in spreading plague and other 
infectious and contagious diseases. “ The Improvements Trusts 
which arc the executive bodies for this work in nearly every large 
town in India, had this as their first duty, and have devoted their 
attention to the improvement of built-up areas in a way unparalleled 
in other countries.” 
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In Hyderabad ihc City Itnprovcmcjit Board has now been in 
operation for over twenty years, and its latest report is a record 
of which any progressive State might indeed be proud. Here, 
again, the influence of Colonel Norman Walker, Director of 
Medical Sanitation Department, is apparent. 

l^taih arc given of one slum improvement scheme, the 
Khainathad ^Scheme, under which 47 acres of slum are being 
cl^rcd. This is an ambitious scheme, and when compicted only 
half the original site wiU be built over and the other used for 
roads and open specs, thereby reducing the congestion bv 
50 pr cent, ® ' 

Another extensive scheme is the Feeikhana, a locality which is 
a breeding place for all typs of epidemics. Although only a part 
of the area was cleared on the date 0/ the issue of the latest Reprt, 
this steted that " the health of the quarter has appreciably tm* 
pTOTcd and there has been no case of mortality from epidemics, 
although It IS situated in the centre of the busiest part of die dty.” 

The illustradons given in the Reprt show spacious sites com^ 
pletely clewed of every building, broad and wdl-kid roads, and 
new white buildtngs (Fig. 5)* The redcvelopd areas arc somewhat 
reminiscent of the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley In its 
cmly stages, and are a proof of the magnificent scale on which 
the City Improvement Bt^rd is carrying out its duties. The trees 
on the sites, and in the distance the ring of granite rocks outside 
the aty, add much to their picturesqucncss. In various places 
along the banks of the River Musi old buildings have been cleared 
and parks or prdens, which are much appreciated by the public, 
have been laid out. / r » 

The problem of rehousing displaced slum dwellers is being 
resolutely faced. Particularly accommodation is being planned 
and built for the erection of model dwellings to be occupied by 
the lower middlc<lass of pople. The accompanying plans of 
four different typs of houses show what is being done. 

■ Cost 

For the smallest typ, the “C” and "D” class, occupied by 
very poor pople, great concessions in rent have been granted. 
For the better class the rents ^irc based oji a charge of 6 per tent. 

per annum of the actual cost of the building, apart from the cost 
or the land. 

Of course on English standards these houses appear small, but 
the illustrauons of those which have already been built show that 
the states have been well laid out and the houses appear to be 
cxaHently constructed and are well surrounded by open spaces 

inVtl regarding the social services 

m the State of Hyderabad without recognizing how fortunate are 
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the people ruled over by His £u]icd Highness the and 

how wise and cflficieni Is the administration of his officials* The 
obstacles to progress arc many* due to climate, to native traditions, 
to rcligtoui scruples, to worn-out buildings, and lo other causes* 
The reports, however, prove that, in spile of all diificultics, real 
and indeed, rapid progress is being made, and that, on the year oE 
his Silver Jubilee, the Nizam has every reason to feel profoundly 
gratiRed that, as an outcome of his far-sighted inspiration, so many 
of the evils of ill-health and disease are being resolutely fought, so 
that his people may live happier and healmier lives m the years 
to come. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

INDIA 

India in 1(^33-A sLaicmcot pr^jiajed fof prcsciitatkiD ut Farlmmeni in 
ao:ordimcc with the rcqiuremciitfi Df the SeciioD of the Govern- 
mcni of India Act (I>clhl: The Manager of PtiMfiaiiom.) Ri, i.iq, 

{Reeicu/cd ky H. G. Rawlihsdn.) 

The piiblicattDG of ihis mvaluablc 15 awaited with tniereii bjf 

studenu of conicmpDraiy Indian pcjUtios. The year nnder review waa, on 
the whole, a quiet one: the chief event was the ttniblc Bihar earthquake. 
In ihc pohdcaJ worJd the passing of the India Act had a saittiary effect. It 
began lo be realized that^ whatever might be iu shoitcoltiLn^ from the 
Nationalist point of vtcw^ it was now a fatt aetrompii. As a leading Bomhay 
paper remarked: "If it is agreed that the constitution wiU have to be 
worked willy nilJy^ when it comes, why not be honest about it and lay sof 
The Congress Party was openly in revolt against the steriJe policy of non¬ 
violent noD-co-opcfation. If they stood aside it was certain that others would 
not, and the diiecdon of Indian affiairs would pass into the hands of the 
Liberah* Under these circumstance Mr. Gandhi prudently anticipated the 
inevitable by nupending civil disobedience, and with cqtial prudence, 
perhaps, he decided in Sept em ber to withdraw from Congress altogether. 
Since then^ Mr. Gandhi's influence has been steadily on the decline. Hii 
fasts no longer attract attentioiu His attempts to icmavc nntouchability 
have roused strong opposition: in Bihar and Orissa a mob broke the 
windows of his motor-car, and m Poona there were black-flag demoustra- 
tioiu and a bomb wai throwm McaDwhilei Government responded to the 
suspension of civil disobedieoec by the removal of the ban on Congress 
orgam^tloQs. This led to the recrudescence of the Congress Party, but on 
very dlflcrcnc lines+ From a mass moveinenr pledged to non-co-operation, 
civil disobedience, Khaddar^ and and^miouchabiUty, the Congress had 
become a pfedomioanUy political organization, with parliamentary activity 
^stituted for oon^:oH5pcratiQn, and civil disobedience relegated 10 semi- 
independent bodies. Congress now tends to split into cwo distinct parties : 

the Right Wing h in favour of the auninment of Swaraj by the capture of 
the Icgislatura* while the Left, consisting of Jawahar Lai Nehru and his 
followers, advocates direct action, by which is meant civil disobedience 
berefi of its troublesome creed of non-viokiiceH The growing menace of 
Communism is the most ominous symptom of Indian political life to-day. 
The sentences of most of those condemned in the Meerut conspiracy trial of 
1959 eipired in 1933, and some at least of the released prisons lost do 
time in murning revolutionary agitation for promoting a situation favour¬ 
able to an armed Lnsunredom Meanwhile, the communal situation is no 
better. A fewSuiion of the Muihiu League ‘“to accept the Communal 
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Dccisioa 4 ftd co-operate with other communiues (o inch a eomcitutioa aa 
wtU be acceptable to tbc couiiEry wot desmbod id CoDgte&s circles as ooc 
only meaubglcaj buc afesduticly ndkulou^'^ la Btdgal^ thanks to the tin- 
ceasing vigilMcc of the police and the growing detesEatioa for Terrorism on 
the part of the public, only two outrages were attompEeil, both of them, 
happily^ without success. 

Ihc Bihar eaftbqimke took place on die aJKrnoon qf jannary 15, 19^34. 
U lasted for about five minutes^ and in that tinie every masonry binldiog 
within an ara of 6*aoa square miles w^as damaged or destroyed^ including 
361 railway bridges and culverts^ and twelve towns were wiped oul Thanki 
10 the (act that people were mostly out of doors at the UmjC:i only 7^253 livra 
were lost. Geysers appeared^ which spouted streams of sand and water os'cr 
the fields; wells and tanks were eboked^^ and rivers diverted. Govermneni 
and private agencies itomedlately took up relief work, and money poured in 
from all quartets. A special Relief Commissioner was appointed to co¬ 
ordinate their efiorts^ and the Govemmem of India agreed to replace ail 
schools^ hospitab, and other insdnitions which received aid from local 
bodies, and to make grants for housc-buLlding, repair of sugar-esne lactorio, 
and other purposes. Apart from this unfon^een disaster, the ccoaomic 
situad-DJi was fairly reassuring. The monsoon was good, and the country 
at bit seemed to be slowly recovering from the depnesrion of past 
years, though rigid economy was stlU necessary « Sir Joseph Bhore^s review 
of the Indian Railways might fairly be appUed to trade as a whole. " Such 
Improvement as our res^nucs have shown in the current year has been 
persUtent and well maintained^ The steady enlargement of our traffic Is 
an indicaiioxi that tra.ffic and confidence arc beginning to revive. If we 
have still far to go before we can reach normalityi, we can at least face the 
coming year with renewed hope and lighter hearts.^^ Progress continued to 
be made in agricultural research. The Indionizadon of the Indian Anny^ 
Navy and Air Force advanced steadily. Sixiy-scveu cadets were admitted 
to [he Indian Mifitary Academy, Debra Dun, Steps were taken for the 
formation of 5 field brigade of ihe Indian Regiment of Artillery* to consist 
of brigade headquarters and four batteries. The first unit of the Indian 
Air Force, consisting of a nucleus of squadron headquarters and one com- 
pleie flight of aircraft, was formed* and took prt in the Sind Brigade 
tnanemvres^ Four cadets were sent home to Cnnwell and subsequendy 
aicached to the R.A.F,^ for trainjng^ The Royal Indian Marine was raised 
to the status of a navy: three Indian officers and eleven cadets were under 
training in the United Ringdomi 

The above Is only a summary qf a lew qf the leading heads of this 
admirable and impartial survey* which will be wckqtned by the historian 
and economist Like.. It is regrettable that its frank bu[ unbiassed review 
of the political situation should have led to the defeat of the vote for the 
Infomiadon Deparunent. The facts speak lor themselves. Politics only 
form a small pan of the total field surveyed^ and it would be a serious blow 
to India if the publkatiDn were suspended. 
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A Hi«tdiv Of Ikou. FfioiD the Earliest Ijmcs to the Present Day, By 
Sir George Dunbar, Bari. Pp, 6 S 3 . Sixty-five illustrations and fiateen 

maps, {it/or Niehtiiton and IPatroit.) las. 6<L n«, 

{Rgptewed by H. G. Rawliksom,) 

An up-to^ic history of India, written for the general publie raiher than 
the specialist, has long been called for, and Sir George Dunbar steps into 
the gap with this handsome and profusely illustrated votume. The author 
has read widely and has consulted the latest authorities, and the book is 
attractively and brightly written. It U a pity, however, that it does not 
start W4ih a ^cise summary of the geographical conditions of the country 
and ihcir influence upon Indian history. A disproportionaiely small space 
(y pages out of 615) is demoted to Hindu India, and some of the later 
chapters imght well have been curtailed in order to describe more fully the 
cultural achievcmenia of ancient Hlitdu civUiaatioo. The author aitogether 
underrates the importance of Buddhism, which did for Asia what the 
Catholic Church did for medieval Europe. He baiely touches, for csample 
on Indan mflncnce upon China. Much is saH about the gallant Rajputs of 
the north, but the etjuaily impressive Dravjdians are aJmosc ignored. Hardly 
a paragraph is devoted tn the mighty empire of the Cholas, with its great 
fleets dominating the Bay of Bengal, and its overseas capediiioju for the 
conquest of the Ceylon and Lower Burma and the distant Nici^ Isbnds 
Tamil Hteraturc is ignored, and neither illustradon nor description givci 
the reader any notion of the grand cathedrals of the south, much less of 
the superb architecture of colonial India at Polonnaruva, Borobudur or 
Angkor Vat. 

When be cornea to Mt^hul India the author is on surer ground. His 
dctonpoon of Akbir's court and governmeot, and ol the personal character 
Md itohievcmeois of chat great monarch, is admirablei though more might 
have been made of the momentous visit (curtly referred to in a later chapter) 
of the ^glishmen, Fitch, Leedcs, and Newbery. bearing a letter from 
Qu«m Eli^th to “ the most invincible and mighty prince. Lord Zclabdim 
phebar, King of Cambaya." The glories of the Golden Age of Shah Jahao, 
in rcahiy a thin veneer over the mass of underlying poverty and misery 
caused by over-iaxation, the downfall of the Empire under Aumngwb, and 
the renascence of Hinduism under Shivaji and the Peshwas, are well 
depicted. But in his description of the last battle of Paoipat, Sir George 
Dunbar misses the cssenOal point By allowing himself to be shut up in 
Rwipat, instead of pursuing the tradidonal Maratha tactics ol avoiding a 
pitched battle and harassing the enemy's flanks and rear, the Bhao Saheb 
threw away his army. The Maratbas were starved out, and eventually 
compelled to accept battle on the cDemy's lemu. And It was not the Abdali 
who described the Marathas as " the ihom of Hindustan." 

Roughly half the book is devoted to the history of British India and 
momentous though these two centuries have been, this seems 10 indicate a 
eertaio loss of perspective in a work which is professedly written "from 
the standpomi of the governed." It would, however, be gmedess to quarrel 
with so impartial a summary, the v-ery faimcis of whkh will douhiI«r!rssen 
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iti appeal to the “ dJc-liardie of dthtr camp. Chapter IX dcalf in ^ very 
inecre^dag maiiner with the orljr history of the Em India Company. 
Chapter XIII dochbes at sqm length the struggles between the EnglL^ 
and die French, In Chapter XIX there is a very good character-sketch ol 
Lord Lawrence^ and the lessons of the great Orissa famine of 1865-^ are 
admirably suirutied up. It \s refreshing to find someone to say a good word 
for that much^abused Viccfciy, Lord Jllpan^ whose ** courage^ conscientious' 
dess and ability'* arc here righdy commended. The staicment of the 
^Psthan problemp” on p. 5^, is one of the best thitigs in the book. 
Reference u made to the great work of Sir Robert Sandeman in Baluchistan^ 
and it is pointed out that^ w^hen contact was first made, it might not have 
been Impossible to Safidcmanizc ** the Pathans, and so transfer respoo' 
Ability for their nolidcah sockh and cCdrtamlc development to the people 
themselves under BHtish supervision, Eeferring to our failure to educate 
the masses, the author righdy quotes Curzon^s penetrating rctnark that^ 
" Ever since the cold breath of Macaulayk rhetoric passed over the field of 
the Indian languages aod fndlan textbooks, the elementary education of the 
people in their own tongues has shrh^llcd aud pinedL" The policy of infil- 
tradoo, so hopcfuHy regarded by Bendnek a^ his contemporaries^ was 
broughl to naught by the exclusive attiiudc of the higher castes. The book 
ends with a chapter on the Progresg of Responsible Governnientr which 
brings the story down to 1935, 

IIlusEradons are numerous and beautiful, and die map dcscrrc spedsl 
mention. Uniommatdy there arc several slip, espedaUy in the proper 
□amts in the earUer chapters, which should be corrected in a second edidon. 
If the work Is to be used as a reference book^ a very much fuUer and better 
index is esxnda]. 


ThiE INDIAN TRADE COMMISSIONER IN LONDON 

Eooxt Of THE tKnL^N TftAisi CDuutssioNEa IS Londoh pox 1934-35. (The 
Office of the High Commissiorirr for India.) 21+ M, ncL 

Cif by M, Cp B. Sateh.) 

India has been fortunate in its Trade Commissioners in London, There 
have been only three permanent Lneumbento since that most important 
branch of the High Cammissiemer for India's office was opened early In 
1918. They have all been officials of oumanding ability with a ready grasp 
of comcnerdal matters wMch is not always characteristic of die Civdl Service. 

The deportment began on modest lines* but die foundations were well 
and truly laid by Sir David Gtadwjck» the first Trade Commissioner, At 
the beginning its acdvldcs were perforce confined for the most pan to 
speaal work arising out of the various war and post-war coiurol schetnes. 
Any exicnsioq of their scope was viewed with suspicion by the old-estab¬ 
lished firms of East India toerehants and hanking houses in the City. But 
busmess rnen soon discovered that Sir David Chadwick was very different 
from the usual order of quasi-conuncrelal Govemment servants^ that his 
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bdp 2nii advice wtrc freely ^vatlabie^ that he was not tied by red tapCt atid 
chat he was respaojive to changing ceiiidickms. 

Sir Harry Uoduy, who lucceedod early in 1923 to the post^ which he 
was to hold coadouously, apart from a few months of fresh contact with 
Indian conditions in the Commerce Department at Simla and Ddhip. for 
more than eleven ycari^ proved an ideal successor* Like the pircseat inenm- 
bentp he had had an extended experience of commeroad adminUtratioDr 
notably as head of the Department of Cmnmercial InteUigenccand Stadstks. 

During Sir Harry Lindsays long tenure the functiDns of the Indian 
Tradt Commissioner in Xx>ndon underwent considerable deveiopmenc. The 
special work—legacies for the most prt of the war—-giadiially came to an 
end. Its place was taken by an expansion of the Trade Commusioner's 
acdvitics in three dearly defined diiecUoftS-^namely, the dissemitiadon of 
coniEnercial intelligcnccp represents don on Governmenc and other com- 
miciees, and the vdde range of services included in the term "eommerdal 
publicity.** 

Despite the Itmiudons itnposed by the removai of bU headquarters tn 
Westmuiiicf—the present palatia] prcitiises in India House were only taken 
over A few years ago^is relations with the City and other interests re¬ 
mained of the closest and most cordial character. 

Although Dc. D. B. Meet has only been a relatively short time in the 
post rendered vacant by Sir Harry Lindsay's appointment in October, 195^^ 
as Director of the Imperial Imiitute^ hk first report shows that the enhanced 
status and practical value of the Department have been fully maintained. 
The working of the Ottawa Agrceracnt having recently been the subject of 
a detailed examinadon in India by the author^ and his successoCt in the 
capacity of Direcior-GcneraJ of ^mmercial intcliigencet no attempt is 
made to analyze the results of the pact. But the two interesting conclusLcma 
which emerge from an Instnictlve analysis of trade dcvclapmcnts within 
the group of eountnes whose currencies are on a sterling basis as compared 
with those in the gold bloc arc significant in this connecdoo. The first is 
that the Sritkb Empire and the sterling group have relatively unproved 
their position during the year in the Oniied Kingdom market, and, secondly^ 
that the recovery hasj generally speaking, beeri more rapid in tb k 
group. 

The main features of India's owm export uade with this conutry during 
the same period were an Increase in the supplies of both long and ihort 
stapled cotton, largely due to the cHom of the Lancashire Indian Cotton 
Coftimictce, of dmberk and of tea. Coffee, unmanufactured tobacco, oil¬ 
seeds, and raw jute showed on the other hand a decline. The former, like 
Indian rice and linseed, suffered severely from outtide competition. 

As a rcsnlt nf official reprcscaiadons the dudes on non-Empire paddy and 
linseed have since been raised, but oofTee producers arc forced to rely on 
their own unaided efiorts to arrest the steady decline: in the home con¬ 
sumption of their product, which formerly constituicd iHDre than 50 per cent, 
of the United Kingdom's imports of coffee* Happily with the active co^ 
operation and practical support of Mysore State, the home of the Indian 
industry, which sdll produces the bulk of the cro|^ including the best 
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quslitic^p steps hav^c at last been taken to deal with the situation whkh v^ilh 
k is hoped, be reflccied in the iinproved demaiul. 

UoDianufactUfed toboccOp other oil secdi and juce have aUo fared Iw well 
in spile of die Ottawa prcfcfenqea, but from the bws! figures—for the most 
part those in the report are only brought up to the end of Moreht 1935— 
there has since been a marked improvemeiii in quoniities as wdl as values. 
The latter aspect is in many respects the most significant, for, as Dr. Meek 
perd needy observes, no general recovery is possible ifi a predotoinandy 
agricultural country like India, unless the culdvaior obtains prices for bis 
products which bear a higher ratio !0 those of non-agricultural goods, lents, 
etc., than they do at present. 

The sdniulus, on the other band, must be natural, not artifidali like the 
unhappy “ story of the meteoric rise and catastrophic fall of the London 
shellac " pool' in I 934 ’ 35 '" ^ many other Indian cornnboditic^ Endian 

lac has undoubted technical advantages over its syndietic rivals, but is con¬ 
fronted with difficulties only capable of soludon at the productiofl end. 
■* Unfortunately, while the results so far achieved are a good augury foe 
the future of this iinpcirtant industry, the handicaps of fluctuating prices 
and fluctuating quality are stiU hindering gravely tie de^^elopmtnts which 
w'ould otherwise accrue from successful research work.” 

Mr, A. ]. Gibson, Special Officer Lac Inquiry, London Shelbc Research 
Bureau, has written the chapmr in the report from which the foregoing 
eatiact is taken. Sir Hugh Waison and Mr. G. H. Tuppo-p r.c s,, Timber 
and Minerab Adviser, respectively, to the High Commissioner for India^ 
discuss with knowledge and insight the successful efforts which are being 
nmde to encourage the demand for the commodities in which they are 
particularly mtcicsted in this country^ 


THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 

ZurEtUAL Institute: Annual Ritoiit^ 1935. By the Director, Sir Harry 
Lindsay, cLB.t, to the Board of Governors, 

{Revfcti^d M. C,. SstraL) 

The Imperial Institute will shordy be celebrating its fiftieth birthday. 
The foundation stone was laid by Queen Victoria, whose own gulden 
jubilee is commemofated in the building itself and in the ideals of British 
Conunonwcalih service lor which it srartds. liy a happy coincidence the 
Duke and Ehicbess of York were present at a reception to the delegates to 
the *935 G^Jnfercncc of the Empire Parliamentary Associadan held at the 
Imperial Institute on the forty-eighdi anniversary of that auspicious occa¬ 
sion in July last. 

The annual report of the Insdnite for 1955 b of more than ordinary 
interest for several reasons. The present Directorf Sir Harry XJndsay, did 
not take over hb new duties until October 1934^ w the period under 
review was die first one under the new regime. Sir Harry Lindsay has 
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wisely elected k> proceed, in the alon^ dttf sound lines followed by 

his dbdnguishcd predeccsscff^ and the record is one of sceady progresi in 
all branches of the Institute's many activities. 

The Imperial Institute is the only institudou entrusted by staujtc with 
the task o£ receiving samples and specimens from ail pm of tlie Empire 
and reporting on their oconomic ptentialities. The chapters on the work 
of the Scientific J 3 cparrrnent dcahng with plant and animal and mineral 
resources respectively^ reveal something of its scop and impoitancc^ while 
the list of officers of the Colonial Services ’who hav^e visited the Institute 
during the year—a novel feature of the reprt—is instruedve. The visits 
have obvEDtuly been of great assistance in the task of maintaiiung contact 
with the economic problems of the Colonies and Frotcctorates and of keep¬ 
ing up to date the unique colIectioDs of their staple products. 

A number of samples were sent from India during the year for test. 
Further shipments of tung seed have been received from Assam and Burma 
in connecdon with the work on the problems involved in the poduction of 
cung oil from the fruits grown in the Empire. Upon examination the 
Indian seeds were found to yield normal prccutagcs of oil of satisfactory 
quality, thereby providing further evidence that tung oil of good quality 
can be produced ifi India and other Empire countries. 

A small comignment of ikins derived from Somaliland sheep introdticed 
a few years ago into Kutch State* with a view to establishing an export 
industry in the skinSi was submitted for a report on their suitability for the 
United Rjngdom markcL The provisional results of the invcstigationi 
which are not unfavourabfc, should be of great assistance to the Indian 
exporars and afford a good mstaocc of the value ol the work which is 
being done. 

Three varieties ol Sop beans—Pusa White, hianchorian, and Punjab 
While—have been found, after suitable tests, to be readily saleable in the 
United Kingdom. Oil obtained from a pbnt growing extensively as a 
weed in some pam of the Bombay Pfcstdcncy, in the npmlon of essential oil 
distillers and soap makers, would also find a market as a substitute for 
caraway oil in soap perfumery. 

Only One sample of ladian minerals was seni for teat; and that was 
Chromite from \ly50ne State, but no less than thirty cixjutrles 00 market¬ 
ing, sources of supply, mode of occurrence and analyses were answered, [t 
b to be hoped, in view of the {smeat dircemn' unns-allcd knowledge of 
India's extensive natural resources, that even greater use will be made of the 
Institute's services in future. 

The Government of India has been 3 generous supporter of the Irnpcriol 
Institute, and there are many directions in whuJi co-operation can be 
further developed to their mutual advantage. The decision to durge fees to 
Governments of the Empire whkh have ceased to contribute to the general 
revenues of the Insolutc on the same principles as to private finis and 
individuals, incidentaliy, is sound. It is not unreasonable that Govern¬ 
ments which benefit by its aciiviti«, whether in the form of enquiries 
tnvesiigarions, or publications, should at least contribu^ somethins towardi 
theif ctrtt, * 
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MtorevAi. Scui-pmmt rs THt Bimsii McrsttiM. By Raxnapiaiad 

Chanda, with inUoducrtioii by R* L. Hobson. With 24 pbM. (Kegan 
FiittL) IQS. 6 d- set. 

The British Museum conuius 3 large number uf esamplci of IndiEin sculp 
Hire which visitors are able 10 view* hut which a descriptive guide would 
enable them mme fully to appreciate. Few connoisseurs could be betier 
fined 10 Instruct the visitur In this matter than Mf_ Chanda, who has enjoyed 
long experience in the Aichzological Survey of India. He possesses not 
merely the knowledge, but he oIm is endowed with the power of dcscrtp 
don. The plates taken from excellent photographs Icav-e no toom lor im¬ 
provement In this volume the Gandhara and Amravad sculptures are 
excluded, and it is to be hoped that Mr- Chanda will suppkment the present 
guide with another on the remaining objects^ a task for whkh he is 
eminendy qualified. 


The Baha'i Woxxn. A bknnkl intemadDnai record. VoL V*, 193^34* 
ILLustraitd. 1936* (New York: BdAuY FubL Committee.) $ 2 .yK 
This formidahle record of the Bahai movement is a true tesdmqny to the 
progress of thU world order. Contribunons from all parts, including China 
and Japan, lend to show how Bahalsm finds favour in the human heart. 
The former year book is divided into four parts. The first presents the 
mmi of the Eaha^i faith, with a survey of its acdvidcs and pordolu o£ the 
Sacred Writings* Another part eoDtaios a directory and a bibUography of 
litciaturc appearing m'diffcrcut languages, and yet another contains arddei 
on vanous aspects of the tEachings. The volume concludes with a series of 
melodies composed for, or apperuining to,^ Baha'ism^ About aoc illustra^ 
tions ennbelluh the volume. 


The Festival of Life; Pictuiis of hUN, Womam and Cuilo* By Kanu 
Desai. (Bomlfay: Tamporemla.) Rs, 2. 

Mr. Kanu Desai is one of the beat known artists of India, and his draw^ 
ings have met in England with much appreciation* Hb Subjects are chosen 
From life; his art of drawing is delicate. In knking at the pictures here 
assembled one fecLi the pulsadcn of moderit Indian life on the one hand* 
and on the other the subjects remind us of the old Indian ideal oE family 
life and happiness at home. The most attractive drawirtg in the book is 
undoubtedly The Fairy Tale/" and the mother's lot^e appears in all its 

gW- 

Mr- Radial M. T rivedi has supplied a very poede cxplanalOTy Introduction 
to the dghc Plates, which chicBy portray the happiness of childhoodp It is 
to be hoped that tht^ ideal will long remain one of India's most predous 
possessions. 
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Tffs SpihtT Of Zes j A Way to Womt and Art in the Fai East. By 
Alan W+ Wares. {Murray.) jj, 6d^ ntt 
The ediiors of the WLsdorn of the East ScriK have preseored the public 
with many volumes on. Eastern thought and Ai% most of which were new 
to the Western reader, tn issuing Spirit af Zen they can be congratu¬ 
lated upon introducing in a popular fonn and at a low price the ancient 
philosophy of a great part of Japan. It is true that Dr. D. T, Suzuki of 
Kyoto has published three large volumes of Essaysp but they appeal on 
account of their creatEnent more to the scholar than to general readers who 
arc amdous to be Informed of what happens outside their immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood. Narurally, Mr. Watts has drawn largely on Dr. Snzuki'^s original 
work, and rightly so. Zen is founded on practice and on an indmatc^ per¬ 
sonal crperieiace ol the reality; It dispenses with all forms of thegfizarion 
and lifeless formality* Readers of OkakuraV o/ Teu will wdcome 
this handy and reliable guide to Tjcrif and one may antidpatc that it wdll 
prove a true friend to those who are concerned with the mystery of life. 


The Eqoi: of Gradual Savings (Anguthara Nikaye). VoL V. translated 
from the Pah. By F. L. Woodward. 11^36. (Ox^ford Vnhrrsiiy Pm$,} 
10s. neL 

With the present volume the Pali Ti^t Society has completed the cransla* 
tion of the four great Kitayai^ issued in fifteen volumes. Mr. F. L. 
Wcxidward has had the distincrion of furnishing the rendering of the last 
volume. He cannot be praised too highly for his performance in writing 
on his beloved Pah far away in Tasmania, with no assistance ezeept his own 
knowledge and private tihrary. The translation in itself Ie a great achieve¬ 
ment, and there is hardly a page which does not testify by explanatory uotes 
and reference lo his wide knowledge of the Buddhist Scriptures. Mr. 
Woodward has for ever placed the Buddhist world under die greatest 
obligation by his work. 


Gujaxata and its Li I tttATURi!^ A survey from the earliest times. By 

Kanaiyaki M. Munshi. With maps and illustrations. fLoiJi?™flLr.Y 
las. 6d. net. v / 

Gujarati is not a language of which Europe ha^ much knowledge, ^nd on 
that account we welcome this work of over 400 pages^ based on deep 
research. To the Civil Servants and missionaries living in Western India. 
Taylor’s Giriflnflr C^mtnar, first published at Surat in 1^3, has been a 
great hdp in acquiring the language spoken by some millions of people, 
fn rtcent years Gujarati has become better known through Mahatma GandJiL 
His published works are chiefly translations from the Gujarati, Morever, 
the student of religions is familiar with the Bhakd movement, the genius of 
which is Chaitauya, and this movemeru has produced the great poetess 
Mirabai. known through English renderings, and Narasimha Mehta* Mr. 
Mumhi has enriched this literature by his own prodiKt, in which many 
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fioc pssagcs are givcd m tkc originalt ^ well a* in translation. His cr ideal 
faculty 15 searcliLtig and sotand* and if he cuntinua aud finds followers ihe 
Guprad language may experience a revival. 


NEAR EAST 

lifAaiLiAGE CON'DTTIOKS IN A pAUtSTjNtAN Viu^GE. By Hilma GfanijvisL 
VoL 11 . Widi 30 plates by the author. (Htbingfors.) 

Miss Gnuit^vist, a Finnish lady, has performed her mk with ^eat credit, 
and to-day the writer wishes not merely to couflrtn his high opinion 
rescarcheii but also to increase li^ Miss Granqvist's knowledge of Arabic is 
remarkable, and she gives proof of it in various ways. Her texts, which 
are in Arabic characters, are faiddcts as far as it has been possible to 
examine them, and the English renderings in perfect form and style. 
Explanatory notes, some of coiisidefable length, are to be found on every 
page, and In addition numerous references arc made to English, French, 
German, and other works. But this is only a part of her monografih. The 
other and more impor^nt porrion of the book naturally deals with the 
actual subject of the work’s title. Thm are again two sections: the mai- 
riage ceremonies, including those of betrothal, the prelimirtary and wedding 
festivals, whilst the second depicts in every passible detail the married life, 
the woman's position, divorce, and widowhood. The restriction of the 
subject to a village is chosen intenrionally, and the account therefore is mosc 
faithful and the picture more graphic in detail. Nothing b hidden from our 
eyes, and all b disclosed as personally observed by the lady-schobr« 

A long bibhograj^y has been appended, with references to pisage* 
quoted within the volume, and a full Index to both parts, Including the 
Arabic words used, completes this important monogniph. 

Every student of Near Eastern Anthropology wiO admire the paimtakitig, 
exact information contaLued in these pages. 


Tuts Business of Explokino. By Roy Chapman Andrews. Fdly illus¬ 
trated. (F6riwdfft+) 15s. net- 

Mr* Andrews docs not require any introduction. Hb discoveries In Cen¬ 
tral Asia are wtU known through the scientifk vabmes, whefein they are 
described to scholars and specialists. Mr. Andrews has become one of the 
great explorers of the world. The results of his cxpcdldciu aic mentioned 
in brief in Appendix fi of the present volume. The whole book breathci 
the spirit of the wild, of the desert, of fresh air, away from the ci^ which 
he likes only as a change. Are we not satiated with our self-made life called 
civilisation? Would it not be better for us to forgo the comforts, distrac¬ 
tion, strife and struggle of town life for a while in order to return to the 
simple life? If these explorations arc continued, ^ill there be anyihing left 
to make our life worth living? These arc thoughts that may some 

readers in perusing this popular account of Mr. Andrews'^ expeditions* [n 
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it we fiod ilic orptsfcr full of vigour, md the cntfiusLun) thst carriei one 
away and nuke* ooe Jong for a umilar life. The volume deab with all 
pottiblc subjects which enJighica ua on the life of ihe nadvs, iheir occupa-' 
daui, their aoimala, friend and foe, on politics, on the deaen with ail the 
dangers arising from hunger, lack of water, and sandstorms. There he met 
the Swedish explorer Sven Hcdin, who had just returned from I'urkcstati. 
But, of course, his own achievemeots are not forgoticn, and readers will be 
delighted to learn of the sdentific discoveries which he has been able to 
make. The illusirations are splendid; of aU the portraits perhaps the beat 
it on page ^ 5 , where the author Is shown with a pet antelope. An cxcelleni 
map is provided at the end of the book. 


FAR EAST 

Japaj(** Puce is the Mooas Woeld. By Ernest H, Pickering. { Harrap .) 

lOS. DCti. 

The Peobuev or Jafas. By Captain hfalcolm Kennedy. {Nuhet.) 15s. 


net 


{Revieu/fJ by O. M. Gsesn.) 

These two books form a valuable completnenc to each other. Mr, Picker¬ 
ing is mostly eoniCcrncd to ttll m what the Japanese people are like. Captain 
Kennedy deals with iheir relations with other nations and the present 
deplorable suspicion and misunderstanding between Japan and the West. 
The two combined deserve careful consideration, for it is most abundantly 
clear that Western policy, and especially Creat Britain's, has, in recent 
ytMs, run in perversely wrong tracks. As Captain Kennedy etnphasiaes 
with ^rfeet truth, though he emphatically mpudiate, warJike intention* on 
Japans part, the course that we and America are pursuing towards her 
threatens to Ind cither to a war, or, on our part, a climb-down. 

Mr, Pickering pves us a very sytnpthecic picture of the Japanese, not 
jponng th«r faults, but rightly dwelling on their sterling qualities. The 
three ^t influences of their life arc Country, Emperor, and Family. The 
u« of the latter have to some extent been weakened by the new iudii*- 
tnalism which cartres so many youths and girls into the mill* far from 
parentd eo^ol. But none the less the family and its ancestral abode re- 
^in the krdestar of aU Japanese. Mr. Fieketing says that he has often 
I^WD studeutt almost incapacitated for work by sheer nostalgia. And the 
chief reason why un^ployment presents so small a problem in Japan U that 

the family u m duty bound to take charge of any member who is temporarily 
out q£ work. ^ ^ 

Love of coun^ and devotion to Emperor go handnu-hand. It is not 
generi^y rwp«ed that 1^ only is the Emperor', divine descent a funds- 
mental faith, but all the isUn^, mnsuntaim, rivers, forests, and inhabitants 
of Japan are. by ht^nd, the offspring of two primeval deities, laanaRi and 
Izanami. Hence the tr^e^ndous influence of ihe State religion of Shinto 
pivoted on devotjou to the Emperor, which combine, with its exalted mysik 
tenets a "very inumate association with the duties and obligatinn, of ihc 
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prcscDC Lave of cDuntry mcani cimluDg lo a Japncsc unless ex¬ 

pressed La pcr^iud cxcriiofi for her (naterial bctteniKiii. 

Mr. Pkkcrbg's chaptEr^ oa educatian ta Japan, on which he writes as an 
expert, arc porikularly intercstiiig. ILUtcracy ts practically noa-exisxent, and 
in the State schoob nobleman's son and peisamb son mix on an cciualiTy 
which is unsurpasjscd in biiUding tip national solidarity* These factors 
applied to Japan's industrial devdopmeot necessarily make ol her a most 
formidable comperiTOr of other oations. Like everybody who knows the 
facts. Mr. Pickering scouts the suggestion that Japanese labour U swcatecL 
Fiofn hb own point of view the Japanese miilhand is well treated 2 his 
Standards of life ate far simpler than those of the Westj and he readily 
works for very long hours, but he b pcrfcdly happy and, by the Japanese 
scale, well paid. Not the least of Japan's troubles is due to the farfner's 
envy for^ as it scenu to him, the far more foriunaie mUlhand* 

When, at the top,'wc &nd the finest organization of all mdustry* cen¬ 
tralised control and elimination of eipcnaivc middlcmenp Japan's manu¬ 
facturing success is easily understood. It is not so much the magnitude of 
Japan's exports (her sham of the world's trade was only 3 3a cenL in 
1934 as against Great Britain's 13'^) suddedoess of hex arrival which 
made her a universal bugbear. 

That there b no cure in dismmifurion against her is equally the moral of 
Captain Kennedy's book and of Mr. Pickering's. Capaifi Kennedy insbts 
that wbat Japan wants b access to roarkets, not territorial expansion; as we 
may v.eU believe, remembering how reluctantly Japnese leave their native 
land. If the West has grievances against Japan, Japan has undoubtedly 
gcxxl ground for complaint against the The insulting discrimination 

of America agaLnst Japanese immigrants, the undeserved slight infftcied by 
Great Britain's dissolution of the Alliance^ and above aJI the unmistakable 
threat of Russian expansion, alike under Tsar and Bohhevist, all this has a 
reality of meaning for the Japanese which the world does not adequately 
appreciate. 

Captain Kennedy attributes many of Japan's present difficulties with the 
West to the sozlurion policy delibcmiely adopted by the Shogun tyeyasu at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century and pursued for 150 yearsj during 
which the Western Powers were Lndusniously parcelJiiag out the world. 
By the time that Japan began 10 look abroad, the having satisfied 

its appetite for acquisiuon. had adopted the new anti-expansionist mocahtyi 
very comforting for the po/xidcw/cr but quilc ipconsisient with its own 
record. Thus ii appears to Japan (as Mr. Pickering purs it) the West has 
tTiVO standards of morality^ one for itself and one for her. On the other 
hand, Captain Kennedy believes, probably with trudi, that if Japan had 
frankly admitted that she went into Manchuria out of sheer necessity, in¬ 
stead of Uying to excuse herself with clumsy propaganda dial she was 
actuated by aJtniLim, there would have been s'ery little complaint abroad. 

The many pages that treat of Japan's rdatianj with Great Britain arc 
parcicularly deserving of study. Nothing, perhaps, will appear more glaring 
to future historians dian the blindness of Great Britain s policy in iJte Far 
East generally lincc the war, beginning with the empty sacrifice of the 
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Angl^Japantee Alliance, condnuitig with the surrender of Hankow^ 
which, a* Captain Kennedy truly points out, cncDunged the CHnese to be- 
hevc dial they could get anything by force and thus direedy led to their 
homiliation, in Manchuria, first at Russia's hands in igog. then at Japan’s 

in 1931-ajid culnunadng with the violent afid-Japancsiim of our intdlee- 
tuals In years. 

The quesdon is whether we can make a new start. Of the Japanese it 
may }k said more than of any nation that you can do everything with them 
with ha'pence, nothing with kicks. A policy of conriniial denial of Japan's 
incaorablc necessities can only play into the hands of her fanatics. On the 
(^cr hand, both Mr. Pickering and Captain Kennedy ate convinced that 
^ndeman’s agreements” with Japan are perfectly feasible and indeed the 
only possible course if the present tension between Japan and the West U not 
to end in some hideous caplosion. There is still among the Japanese a 
strong sendment in favour of Great BrJ taifl. 


The Last Euruss smo the Passino tnou the Oin China to thx New By 
Daniek Vati. lllnsiraicd. 1936. (Murmy.) jjs. net. 

It appears that thu book on Tiu-hsi, the Empress Dowager, was written 
by the Italian Minister to the Court of Peking in English and not in his 
native tmguc. One cannot but marvel that he could become such a master 
of En^uh style and expression. Perhaps his wridng differs from that of 
eAh« boob with wWdi we are famUiar in displaying a more international 
outlook. We have been given l> understand tom previous literature that 
Tiu-hn was a Manchn, and that perhaps her failing, were ciaggemted. 
Ku Hunpin, a really trustworthy Chinese «:hoIar and writer, in fact 
depleted her as a onble lady. " A bird had eseaf«l from its cage, and it 
was tmpcsiilc to entice the bird back. Her Majesty came inm that pan of 
the ^nd ^ said: ' I w,ll caU it down.’ She made 3 low, biM-like 
sound wj^ her bps, and its fluttlite sound seemed like a magicaJ magnet 
» the hird. He fiuttered and began to descend from bough to hough ^ttl 
he finally rcacd upon her finger." This story is chaiactcrinir. and no 
stones CM pcmiade a fair-minded man to think otherwise. This, however 
H one of the numerous traits from which the lofty character can be traced" 
Nlr. Vsii can he trusted to have given us a faithful portmit of the EmptoK 
In addition, he has painted the life and times at Peking during her lifetime 
ill a coDvinciD^ nia.imer. 


iNTioooCTfQ.N TO CHjHEst Am AUO HisTOm. By Arnold Sileock With 
maps, plates, and teitinusirations. S«ond edition. aj Fai>tr \ 

yi* 6d. oetr 


This exce^ni handbook is published a, a popular price and a favour- 
ahk ome. The reader wili notice that the inuodnciion is arranged accord 
log te the dyi^ttes, and not to the suhjeets. Thus the readv can a, a 
glance follow the special period ia which he is interested and can trace the 
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ETOwth or decay of Chiocse cidture from the carlisi beginnings, It u 
wrinen in a fluent style, aod should long outlive the station i. may claim 
OB account of the cxhibitioB. Those who find it difficult m follow the 
various periods will Hod in one appendix some excellent eom pmtive ^no- 
lorical tables and also a satisfactory bibliography. A work that might have 
been included in the list is Steers translation of the I LI, or Book of Cere¬ 
monial and Etiquette, one of the minor, but important, Chinese Classics. 


general 

All Adodt Correa. By William H. Ukets. ica. {New Yotki TAr Tw 
and Cafffe Trade foumat Co„ 79, Wall Street.) Jtjjw. 

{Reviewed 6 y H. D. Rjce.) 

The first reaction on reading this rcmaikable book is anuaemern at its 
immensity and the amount of detaU Ac author has been able to collect on 
his sul^ect. None, until Aey have dipped into the volume, could appre¬ 
ciate Ac labour of the auAor, wbo spent ten years in sorting and clasiifymg 
Ac material he had cdlectcd and AeJi four yean m coordinating the 
work. It deserves TO find a place in every public library with an economic 

or iracie brandi. ^ , 

Coffee ii one of the there non-alcaiiolu; bCTcrages that avikzatioix has 

been able to produce, and the coffee-lovcr will agree wiA Mr. Ukers m 
assciTing that coffee is a stimiilam TO Ac brain, Aat it makes for effiaency 
and is a hiitn^ iKK:ts$ity. 

It is intermting to read Aat no food^lrink has met with such oppwsjQon 
or suffered from such sopci^iion and prejudke, and yet has survived from 
its first use in Ae classical period of Arabian medicine (ajj. 850) to share 
wiA tea Ac Aitincdon of being Ae foremost beverages of Ae ^y. Every 
coffee drinker can support Ac author’s statement Aat coffee is in rcali^ 
more than a nienc beverage and that iti flavour and aroma are dcfiniwly 
comforting as well as exhilarating. The use of Empire coffee has been 
encouraged by the policy of preference. It comes largely from Kenya, and 
Ac Indian contribution ts chiefly from Ac State of Mysore and from 
Coorg* 

In spite of all that has been written about Ais " ionic" ^verage. it is 
sad to find coffee so often completely ruioed in Ae preparation, Grani^ 
Aat a Uttlc more care is needed in its preparation as tompaied wiA^ Ac 
other non.a]coholic drinks, yet one is more than eompciuaied by expending 
Ais UiUe extra care in obtaining a beverage Aat is umurpasied for plat- 

ability and a resulting sense of biea (tre. 

h must be left to Ae student of Ae coffee industry to appraw Ac value 
of the various interesting chapters dealing with every conceivable phaw ot 
Ac product as well as of its romaniic history. One reaUzca .n "'8^ 
esteem coffee is held by all countries when glanriog through Ac bAlio- 
graphy, which Mr. Ukers has compiled, of over two Aousand auAort and 

titles. 
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to ^ “ fctiawn about colI«, tl«« U sdD much foeureb work 

Ae fight aguuut p«ts, bor,^, aia««, rtr. May aofcc^ attend ^ 
and tmy «ff« «ntkuc to bold Jts pla« as "the fire which con- 

^ ^ gneu " and *‘ the ge„d, 

at the end of the volume well sums up all dtat 
^s been wr,lien or subject in a number of fascinating encomiums and 
phrases descnptiNt of this '* rare " beverage. ^ 


ASIA THROUGH ASIATIC EYES 
Facinc Two Wavs. By BaiDoess Shjdzue Ishiiootio. (Ca^feH.) ts 6d ncr 

^ Meizgcr. (Oxford UnLnity JVrr.) 

Ay Di. lUyjEj G. Shahahi.) 

Fnrfeg Way, is a ntmarbble book, one that the reader, pardcnlarJy 
Ae estem rader, ca^t afford to aegIccL After he ha* read and 
Jsorbed K with i«i™« he will have some idea of the h«my and greatness 
Q of Rismg SufL Through Barooest Ishimoto he ^^^H be 
aualyzmg-nay djscovcnn^the Japanese «uL For myself. 1 have found 

any way hiz^c. This ir perhaps due to the fact that Asia is on^-both 
culturally and spiritually. one-ooui 

The book „«k« a threefold app^. First and foremost and above all it 

in Ind ™ hr » uniform is the scheme of cduca^ 

likt men IhTr ’«««= 

The disifoet u ^ speaking, no feminine books in the West, 

interest h teTU 1 ** ^“t^b'ogtaphy, the book is of fascinating 

or cynicism, ihe We story of a girl born in a Samurai famUy who became 
^of thecentrd in modem Japan. We follow her career, fromihe 

^ she entered the kindergarten of the P«ress’s School to the day when 
she returned home after a successful lecture tour in America with LtrS 
and admuanon. She followed ihe rigid etiquette and compLa,^ 
non* of her class, a^ yet. unhke most of her eon,pamois.*^mxnmed a C 
and uKjmnng mrnd. We marvel at her unhurried. uiiworricn,^W 
ways. She ^ms to ^ve had the rare gift of looking at herself and the 
world around her with a pitiless lucidity. This tends to cvplain the acute 

iherefort I suffer.” We can understand what it cost her to iZ ve L " 
nme dilemma: personal happuwsa or the liberation of her «.,? i*^" 

i^inchingly. after due delibemiioo, she made her choke'wd a^hf 
choice It was, involviog, as it did. the loss of somethine that m 

d«d » .Sh. p., .p l«r h^„d, »gt,,^hL*,S 
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be (alse lo her Uleali. She did not look hack, but, with lip* tighieo«l, 
pressed forward, bl«ing □ «Ucry trail. But. if read bet^ the liuea. we 
^-.11 find that ber real difficulty, to which she hardly darw to giw open 
eapressiort. lies elsewhere. She loves what is genuiiwly good m the JapaiKW 
civiliMtion aad what is eqtiaUy E»d in the Western civiliMUon, But. m 
both woys, she U n« alooc; many of us art in the SMc prethcato^t, 
Wc look to the East, we look to the West, and cannot be false » « er. 
This 5* not a ease of MoHaiwned’s coffin, poised between earth and heayen, 
but the first faint intimation of a New Renaissance to comc-^ marria^ 
of East and West. When that great consiunmatjon wtU have arnv«l, 
Baioness Ishimoto will be among those who, seeing, did really see, . . . 
Finally, the book is of prime importance for the light it casts upon Japanese 
mental iiy. It gives us intimate pictures of home life, aoi very different, I 
may remark in passing, from what obtains in India, There are many fin^y 
drawn character sketches: of the old grandfather who loved to hear the 
music of the pine insects; of the solemn professor who mught Barodco 
Iihimoto the art of flower arrangeJneni (a philosophy in itself); of the tine 
who prepared his orations before a mirror, so moved by his own eloquence 
that team bedewed hU cheeks; of a well-known dignitary who loved hi* 
native pickles, but had to do without them at home besause bis American 
spouse thought them “ indigestible,” But the portrait of her mother » 
perhaps the one that tells us most about the real character of Barone* 
Ishimoto's peopk. To her daughter the mother counsetlcd: ” Endurance a 
woman should cultivate more than anything else. If you endure well m any 
circumstances, you will achieve happiness." Yet the same mother, when her 
children had been worrying the goldfUh in the pond, scolded them, ’‘saying 
that she felt sorry for the little goldfish being disturbed like that." Hera, [ 
think, we have a clue to the secret of the Japanese soul—stoical yet tender. 
What T«^kr« die Japanese cv^iment with life so notable is that they have 
acquired a fine balance between inward and outward reality. Heroic in 
action, compssionate in spirit—that is their respoaw to the ct^mos. Aitd 
1 canrLDi rhittk of a better one. 


Mar MufJcTp as a diildy happeincd to see a picture of a ghaut ia Benares, 
He never forgot ii. Years later, when he was aybg to become a dasstcal 
ichobr^ the mcniqrj of what he had once seen catae hack to hiin with a 
rushj and he at oace realized what it was that be rally wanted to do. He 
went to Paris and studkd Sanskrit under Bumouf. Thus it was that he 
embarked upon a career in which he attained such disdnctioti. 

If a piciufe* casually seerip can have so far-resehing an mEitcncc* how 
much more so stories heard or read? Indeed^ tales play an important part in 
the mental and spiritual growth of the “ little people*'* But the choice of 
material in Europe is sadly restricted, India^ the home of the cpntef retuains 
to be tapped. 

Madame Berta Mtucger» like some others before her, has had the happy 
thought to work this velm She has assiduously colJccied and largely re- 
wTiitcnt tn a siinplCi, plain manner, a number ol Indian tales. The selection 
is varied and docs convey " sometbing of the strength and beauty of [ndian 
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liiexatufc, and of the sods and daughters of ladla." British parents fannot 
uMgiftc a better book present for their children than this dunning and 
unpretentious votume. It would not only give the youngjters some idea of 
India, but it might serve tn rdmuiate their imaginations. 


THE INDIAN HISTORICAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

On the owasion of receiving the Gold Cross of Merit of the Repnbtk of 
Poland reoendy. Professor Henry Hems, the DirceWf of the Institute, 
delivered the following address in the presence of the Palish Cbnsid: 

Dr, Banasimki, Ladies and Gcndemen,—When you, air, for the first 
lime announced to me that His Eseellcncy the President of the Republic of 
Poland had bestowed upon me the Gold Cross of Merit I was simply 
astounded by the novelty of the news. 1 had always been wwking o^y 
thinking of that incorruptible reward which, according to St, Paul, is 
granted to all those who work for the love of God and for the love of men. 
And now you, on behalf of the President of Poland, have placed on my 
chest a reward which was never c*pected, which was totally undreamt of, 
I am tnfiiiiiely grateful to His Excellency and to you for iL 

In course of the very kind words you have pronounced, sir, you men- 
tinned my work in the cause of Indian historical research. Indeed, I have 
been working all these years wiA great enthusiasm; but the field is so vast, 
and the subject so ntiblc and important, that a t the end of aU these years it 
appears to me that I have done very little. Perhaps my greatest work, sir, 
if there IS any that deserves to come om from tlte sphere of littleness, has 
bcM this Indian Historical Research losdmte, where young men are being 
trained in the modern methods of Indian historical research. And I am 
gbd indeed that you have come here today when the old and the present 
smdenss of thU Research Institute have gathered here for the first time on 
the solemn occasion of the proclamation of the Holi Magi as the heavenly 
ptrons frf this Institute. When seeing these students round, 1 remember 
the sioiy of that Roman matron who, being asked by a friend where were 
her jewels, called her children and said, '* These are my jewels." So say 
1; these are my children, the future curators of museums and superintendents 
of archaeology—the future historians of this great country. Future historians 
are some of them, but not slJ, For wme of them are already bearing the 
fruits the see^ of which were carefully laid in the furrow here in this 
Research ]fi±tituEc. 

*■ You have further mentioned the interest that our work creates among 
the scholars and sludentt of Poland, Of this interest, «r, I am myself an 
eye'witttcss. When I had the privilege » visit Warsaw three years aBt on 
the occasion of the Eighth International Congress of Historical Sciences, 1 
fcalhted the great interest that many PoM professors and students took in 
the hbtory and philology of India. Of«n I svas surrounded by some of 
those scholars making enquiries about India and its wonderful civiliiation. 
And I must say that I had great pleasure a few weeks ago when on* of 
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ihose ptofosor*. Dr. Staiiak, ProEcssof of Sanskrit and Hindi in the Univer- 
iiiy of Lwow, visited the Researeh iDstitute and spent several bmtrs m our 

die course ol your speech you have also referred to my aj^renadm 
of the PoUsh nation in the days ol the national moummg at the^ of t^ 
daih e^ the gnat Marshal Joseph PiUudski. A piofusor his^. nr, 
must naturally love the noble Polish nation, whkh, though divided m» 
bits and forming part of neighbouring states, sdU remained alwap one. 
And nowadays we have witnessed the resurreedon of that naUon wi^ new 
Ufc and vigour ready to take its place among the great nanons of Europt 
When 1 bad the pleasure of visitLng the Wawel Cathedral at Ctkow, and 
when wallting through the tombs of those great national heroes, among 
whom DOW Marshal Pilsudski rests, I imagined that I was m«tiDg tbtw 
meat admidstrators the Csinurs and SigUmund, that genius of war called 
John Sobteski and the example of sanctity Jadwiga. It « for a 

professor of history not to admire and m love the noble Pohsh wnon. 
When you wiQ write tn His Excellency the President of the Re^hhc of 
Poland communicating my deep feelings of gratefulness to him, 1 hoj^ sir, 
TOO will also inform him that in Bombay students of history leam and love 
the glories of Poland and wish that nation bri^ier Rories for the future. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE DEFENCE OF INDIA, 
NOW AND WHEN THE REFORMS MATERIALIZE 

By Fieud-Marshal Sir Philip Cheywode, Bart., 

O.U., G.C.B., G.C.S.I., D.S.O. 

I utrcH bop? that anything I say today will not be taken to iniply 
that I am hostile to the great experiment m self-government now 
being inaugurated in India. On the contrary, the faith that is in 
me is a very strong faith. I am well persuaded that General 
Smuts was right when he said in a recent speech: The Empire 
is the greatest paradox of all time in that it derives its strength at 
the Centre from the weakness of its hold on the circumfcrencx.” 
It was the die-hards of the day who lost us the American colonies 
by treating them as children when they had grown up, Some of 
their successors tried bard to lose us South Africa, by refusing to 
give them self-government so soon after we had fought them. 

The success of our Empire lies In the fact that for many years 
we have not sought for power ov'cr our children who have left 
the nest. On the contrary, as a Mr. F. Clarke says in a very 
interesting article in the April Nstifleenth Cefliary, we derive 
our strength from the faa that our relations wHth our colonies 
and dominions for the last hundred years have been, a long succes- 
rion of surrender of powder by the Centre on the part of men who 
had the vision to see in the future on association of free peoples, 
in which cooperation and mutual persuasion—influence in fact— 
takes the place of a relationship determined by the sovereignty of 
one Central Power. 

Now we arc working towards the same political idea for India. 
1 do not for a moment suggest that her ptoblcms resemble those 
we had to deal with in the case of the Dominions and Colonies, 
who were more or less homogeneous units. She is a continent of 
races differing almost as much as the nations of Europe do, and 
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has many other characteristics peculiar to herself, which compli¬ 
cate the problem. The experiment is the greatest in all political 
history. It has its dangers; but to stand still is more dangerous, 
and the reward of success will be, ! firmly believe, to double the 
strength and influence for good in the world of the British 
Empire, and make India a great asset and not a commitment. 
But her peculiar conditions and geographical position call for 
reliable and efficient defence forces. If she cannot produce them 
herself, the experiment must fail, and it is so vital to her progress, 
that my paper is written to sound a warning to those who think 
the process can be hurried. 

We arc to sec how the great Constitutional changes embodied 
in the Government of India Act of last year may affect the ques¬ 
tion of defence in India. 1 am well aware that many present 
probably know as much, or more than, 1 do on the subject, and 1 
therefore address you with some diffidence. But since I came 
home hardly a day has passed without my meeting people, some 
of them in important positions, who seem to have only the haziest 
ideas about defence matters in India, about the Reforms, and how 
they will react on the vital question of defence. 

It is hardly necessary to stress the Importance of the subject. 
People who know India as well as most of you do ui this room are 
aware that the Viceroy sits upon the throne In Delhi because the 
armed forces in India arc not only efficient, but are completely to 
be trusted, 

A certain class of Indian politician may find it convenient to 
suggest that what It really amounts to is, that an ahen Govern¬ 
ment is kept in power by the Anny. That sounds telling on 
the platform, but in his heart he knows very well that, should 
dominion status be reached in India, a completely efficient and 
neutral army, with no political bias, which the country who pays 
for it can trust entirely to obey the orders of the Government in 
pwer, will be even more necessary than it is now. No amount of 
theorizing, no amount of speech-making, will alter the fact that 
the eventual success of the Reforms depends on the right solution 
of the defence problem of India, and whether Indianization of her 
Army, now in an experimental stage, succeeds or not. 
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It is quite natural that many of the younger politically minded 
Indians, who chafe at the apparendy slow t»ogrcss towards the 
goal of their desires, would like to speed it up, and they are wont 
to declare that the slow pace of the Indianization of the defence 
forces is the principal brake on the wheels of progress. We have 
to admit that they arc right. Partial Indianiaadon in many of 
the Civil Services of India, and of most forms of civil activity, has 
been in progress for many years, and in many cases Services and 
departments arc already 50 per cent, Indianized, whereas Indian- 
izarion of the armed forces is a plant of very recent growth. 

EFFicifiNCY: The Vctal Test 

Indianization of the Civil Services in India raised many difS- 
culrics and problems. Some of these have been gradually over¬ 
come by the process of trial and error, Some sdll exist. It is 
permissible to run considerable risks in the process of Indianizing 
the Civil Services and departments. Errors made by the per¬ 
sonnel, especially under expert supervision, arc not likely to be 
fatal, and can be corrected in time. They have been, and on the 
whole the Civil Services of India arc, extremely efficient and 
reliabk. 

in matters of defence it would be madness to take risks. If wc 
arc caught eban^g horses m war, or in serious civil disturbances, 
the results of inefficiency in a part of the armed forces might well 
be disastrous. Every step in so vital an experiment must be taken 
only as and when wc arc sure the last one has produced efficiency j 
not partial efficiency, but full efficiency—the thing which counts 
above all else when you arc up against the final arbitrament of 
force and war; and in India wc may be up against cither at a 
moment's notice. 

Let US consider at this stage the tasks which the defence forces 
of India may be called upon to perform. Fust, they are the 
guardians of the Frontier, The land frontier of India, including 
Burma, is over four thousand miles long; but only the five or six 
hundred miles between Chitral and Quetta arc vital to her security. 
Through three or foup passes on the North-West Frondcr all the 
invasions of the past have poured into Hindustan. 
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These few hundred miles are inhabited by probably the hardiest 
race of fighters in the world, Moslem by religion, highly skilled 
in the use of ground, and for the most part armed with modern 
rifles. Should they rise simulnineously, they could put half a 
million men into the field, whose requirements on service are 
small—no great supply columns, no bases, nothing really vital 
vulnerable to the air. Their trade, and indeed their rccrcadon, 
from time immemorial has been raiding their richer and more 
peaceful neighbours, We have stopped them raiding, but up to 
the present have given their young men very little opportunity of 
making a living in any other way. They arc completely illiterate, 
and always easily roused to religious frenzy against the “un* 
believers.” 

Only troops and Air Force in a high state of discipline and train¬ 
ing, and completely equipped, are of the slightest use as guardians 
of the Indian inarches on this wild frontier. A new unit, an 
inexperienced regiment, is nodeed at once by these tribesmen, and 
regarded by them as merely provided by God to furnish them with 
rides. These stretches of wild mountainous country constitute the 
only land frontier in the British Empire. The only other frontier 
we possess on land is betw'ccn Canada and America, and war 
between us and America is discounted as outside the range of 
practical politics. 

The Indian frontier is within touch of the Russian menace, 
which advances and recedes according to the state of the rest 
of the world and Russian politics, but is always there. No one 
would imagine now that there is likely to be a cause of war be¬ 
tween the British Empire and Russia, but as we have seen in the 
last year, international situations alter with great rapidity, and the 
Russians have the biggest and possibly the best equipped army 
and air force in the world. 

Given a cause^ given the leader, given an opportunity, the 
cause being a weak India with an indifferent army, the object 
being the looting of India, is it outside all possibility that a leader 
may appear with such a tempting bait to offer to his followers 
that they will sink their differences? For that reason only there 
is not the smallest doubt lltat wc must be perfectly certain that 
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the new forces we arc beginning to create in India must be tn 
every way in the highest state of efficiency; also that the men niit^ 
trust their leaders completely, that the country must trust their 
armed forces, and that these must be completely divorc^ from 
politics. That is not too easy to bring about in a continent in 
which the inhabitants differ in race and language and religion 
one from the other in different parts of India as much as Swedes 
differ from Portuguese, and even more so. 


Internal Security 

The second task of the defenoe forces, principally the Army, is 
that of internal security' The Army is the last resort of the 
Government when religious or racial quarrels have gone beyond 
the power of the police to deal ivith. It is the last resort of the 
Government in the case of grave industrial disturbance, with India 
becoming every day more of an industrial country. Further, on 
the Army depends the supply of the vital necessities to their 
brothers who may be fighting in the defence of the frontier of 
India. 

India now makes over 90 per cent, of the requirements of her 
armed forces, guns, shells, machine-guns, rifles, ammunition, 
boots, clothes, saddlery, harness, vehicles, and almost everything 
except motor-cars and aeroplanes; and these will »5on come. The 
factories where these necessities are made have gradually grown up 
all over India, millions of capital have been sunk in them, and it 
would be difficult and would cost immense sums to move them 
now. Her powder is made in the Nilgiris, guns and rifles in 
Cossipore at Calcutta, her S.A.A. in Poona, her wagons in lubbul- 
pore, saddlery and blankets In Gawnpore. In addition, if she 
required outside assistance from the British Empire, reinforce¬ 
ments would have to land at Bombay, Karachi, Madras, or 
Calcutta. 

Altogether there arc over 4,000 miles of vital frontier communi¬ 
cations, road and rail, made vulnerable by the bridges crossing the 
immeDSC rivers of India. Should these communications be cut, 
the forces fighting in defence of India's frontier would be gravely 
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cmbarrossed, if not brought to a stand. The guarding o£ these 
4,000 miles is one of the principal functions of the Army in India. 
While that work docs not necessitate, possibly, the high degree of 
training required by those who have to fight on the frontier, it 
requires an army entirely free from communal bias, one we can 
depend on to take action against anyone of whatsoever creed, race, 
or religion, who interferes with the safety of our communications 
or the welfam of the people. The internal security forces must be 
an army in which the people of the country have complete 
confidence. 


Extern’ai, Calls 

The third duty that the armed forces in India may be called 
upon to perform is that of assisting the remainder of the Empire 
in case of a great war, or in case of minor occurrences where the 
position of India enables them to go to the Empire’s assistance 
more quickly than any other forces. There is, for instance, the 
defence of Aden, which is the ga te of India’s communications with 
the West; also the defence of the oilfields in the Persian Gulf, on 
which India largely depends. Again we have to provide for the 
defence of Burma and Singapore, through which India receives 
much oil and other commodities, and especially in the case of 
Singapore, which is becoming vital to the safety of the Empire 
and India in particular. She is close to both. 

To show the constant necessity of the Army in India being ready 
at any moment for the duties I have oudined, is it sufficient to say 
that, during my five years as Cbmmanderdn-Chief in India, the 
armed forces were employed m warlike enterprises In Peshawar 
and the Khajurj Plain (i-J divisions); in the Burma rebeilion (ii 
battalions); in Bajaur (2 brigades); in the Mohmand country 
(twice) a division or more on the first occasion and four brigades 
on the second; in the Loc Agra salient (1 brigade); and in internal 
security troubles of a serious nature in Cawnpore, Bombay, Cal- 
cutia, Sholapur, Agra, Karachi, and Lahore, and twice in the 
Indian States of Kashmir and Alwar. It is fortunate that several 
of these occurrences did not take place at the same time. 


N&Uf and Wh^a the Rfiormi Mauriaihe 
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Distribution of the Army 

TIksc facts dictate the distribution of the armed forces in India. 
They arc, first, the covering troops on the frontier, ail kept at war 
strength; secondly, the three war divisions, mostly in the North of 
India, with one war division in the south, with a long period of 
mobihzation. Behind them troops arc situated along the lines of 
communication, in what we call corridors, for their protection 
first, and secondly for internal security. Thirdly, some of our 
troops are kept in cantonments in certain Indian States under 
Treaty obligations. 

A glance at the map shows how thin on the ground the troops 
are in many parts of India. It is seldom understood also w'hat a 
very large portion of India—over one-third—is Indian States, in 
which we keep no armed forces other than those menrioned. 
Some of the States maintain their own troops, sufficient for their 
own internal security, but only a few of which would be of any 
use in serious war. 1 have said nothing in this review of coast 
defence, which is every day becoming of more importance. The 
coast defence of India hardly exists, and neither I nor roy prede¬ 
cessors were able to find sufficient money to put it in proper order. 
At the moment, unless the British Fleet could come to the assist¬ 
ance of India, the coasts and ports and commerce of India would 
be more or less at the mercy of raiders and mine-laying submarines. 
No one with the smallest acquaintance with the facts would 
deny the necessity for large and completely efficient forces in 
India. The cost of troops to defend 500 miles of frontier, and 
keep the peace in a continent where there is such explosive human 
material, is bound to be heavy. It is heavy, very heavy. 

Army Budget 

In the Great War the equipment and the organization of the 
Army in India were found to be completely unsuitable for its task. 
For some years after 1919, the Indian Defence Budget remained 
at a figure of not less than Rs, 60 crores.' The Inchcape Com¬ 
mittee decreed its reduction, and an arrangement was come to by 
* Plm 3. lump suFii of Rs. lo cfOfts fof rt-ct|yipincDt* 
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which the Commandcr'in-Chkf was given what is known as a 

contract figure of Rs. 55 crores* The contract" system 
meant that that sum was definitely allotted to him annually, 
and he could budget ahead and take the long view^ knowing 
that the money would be there. If he underspent in one depart- 
ment, what he saved went to a military reserve fund, and not 
hack into the general purse, though he could not actually spend 
the surplus without the consent of the Finance Member and 
the Government. This arrangement was not only convenient for 
all parties, but resulted in the enormous deficiencies in equipment 
and ammunition being fairly rapidly reduced, and the moderniza¬ 
tion of the armed forces. 

Lord Inchcape’s Committee considered that the figure of Rs. 55 
crores was too high for India to bear for ever, and envisaged a 
gradual reduction to Rs. 50 crores, but considered that it would 
take a long time. The Govemmcni of India agreed with a good 
deal of the Inchcape Report, but in their dispatch to His Majesty’s 
Government stigmatized the figure of Rs. 50 crores as visionary. 

When I became Commandcr-in-Chicf, I took over a Contract 
Budget of Rs. 55 crores, but just then the world financial and 
commercial crisis began, and (t was not long before the Gov^ern- 
ment of India informed me quite definitely that the country could 
not bear the cost of Rs. 55 crores. By immense efforts, and with 
the most wonderful cooperation of all my officers throughout 
India, by reducing equipment, ammunition, and all forms of 
^rves. and by abandoning or postponing many chenshed pro¬ 
jects, we saved the country something like Rs. 13 crores, and 
reduced the Budget from Rs. 55 crores to just over Rs, 44 crores 
We made no secret that the latter figure was temporary, and it is 

bound to go up to some extent. We took big risks, but tbe world 
was exhausted. 

Even the figure of Rs. 44 crores represents close on half the 
Central income of India, and practically absorbs the whole of 
the Customs revenue. 1 do not myself believe that that figure can 
be very greatly reduced for many years. I honestly think that I 
and my officers cut everything that could be cut consistent with 
efficiency being maintained. We succeeded, however, in obtain- 
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ing 3 ytarly contribudon from His Majesty s Government of one 
and a ha}f milltons sierlmg as a result of the award of ihe Tribunal 
under the cHainnansKip of Sir Robert Garran. 

Air Power and the Budget 

It is often su^csted that, by employing a lai^r Air Force 
and reducing the ground troops, the defence of India could be 
made far less cosdy* It is an attractive proposition at first sight, 
and was very closely examined by me w'hile 1 was in India* The 
air bas made a great deal of difference in the defence of the North- 
West Frontier* The R,A.F. have mapped that country by the use 
of aerial photography, their reconnaissance is of the utmost value, 
their co-operation with ground troops when actually engaged wnth 
the tribes is invaluable* In a great number of instances, by taking 
air action against tbc villages of mullahs, maliks, hajis, and so on, 
who were contemplating making trouble between the tribes and 
the Bridsb, they have been able to stop hostile action which, but 
for them, might have developed into a serious conflict. 

So far, how'ever, only the construction of roads, and the pre¬ 
sence of ground troops, have resulted In a very large reduction in 
the number of campaigns we have had to undertake. We built 
the great circular road in Waziristan after the war of ?9t9. We 
occupied the country, and to all intents and purposes there has 
been no serious war there since* We have no roads in the Tirah, 
and wc are only just beginning to build them in the Mohmand 
country and further north. In spite of action by the air, and 
action by the ground troops, wc have trouble almost annually in 
these districts of the frontier. 

Air power is not so cheap to buy and maintain as some people 
think. It costs from Rs. 17 to Rs. ao lakhs a year to maintain a 
squadron, and anything up to Rs, 40 lakhs or over to purchase the 
machines, to say nothing of the cost of barracks and buildings to 
accommodate them. In other words a squadron of air cosis as 
much as three battalions of Indian Infantry to maintain, and the 
initial cost is vastly greater. 

Situated as wc are on the frontier in India, and especially in 
regard to internal security, it is still heads that count very largely. 
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If you bonnb rioters from the air it is difficult to disdoguish who 
arc the guilty people at the roomciit. Action against rioters must 
be particular and not iDdiscriiiiuiate» 

In some cases you may be able to reinforce certain places 
threatened by civil disturbance by air, always provided, however, 
that there arc landing grounds suffidcnily extensive for the great 
troopcarrying machines to land on and get up from, and above 
all, that they are in possession of your own friends. If not, a 
few trenches dug across the ground, or a herd of bullocks, may 
prevent aeroplanes from landing at all. 

Indianization 

Indianization is a plant of post-war growth. Before then, wc 
had a purely British part of the Army in India, and wt had an 
Indian Army partly officered by British officers and partly by 
Indian officers, who received the Viceroy's commission only, and 
who were always subordinate to British officers no matter what 
their length of service might be. Those who do not know India 
might imagine that such a state of affairs would produce friction 
and inefficiency. I have no hesitation in saying that was not the 
case. Although the pre-wrar Indian Army was not adapted to 
modern war, by reason of the Sitladar system, long service and no 
reserve to hJl up casualties, no reserves of ammunition or equip 
ment, an<i almost prehistoric Services and departments, neverthe¬ 
less for actual hard fighting on the North-West Frontier it was 
even then very efficient, while the relations between the British 
officers and Indian officers and the men they both comtnnndi-d 
were, from a millitary point of view, almost ideal. They were 
based on complete mutual confidence and trust and admiration 
of each other, A finer military partnership has never «dsted in 
the history of the w'orld. 

Then came the Great War, India's services to the Empire in 
the war were immense. She stepped into the breach and held 
the fort until we trained our youth and made them ready to takr 
their place. They held India, They held the frontier. Their 
value to the Empire cannot be computed in money or treasure. 
There was a universal feeling that the British Empire should 
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show its appreciation of the services of IndiOj and especially of 
her Army. The form that recognition took was a steadily 
increasing grant of mote power and more say by Indians in their 
own affairs and their own government. The words " self- 
government ” and “ dominion status ” were as guiding stars to 
millions of educated young Indians. It was obviously useless to 
hold these prospects out to Indians unless the vital mancr of 
defence should also gradually become their own a^air, and 
India should be called upon eventually not only to supply the 
men, but the officers to command her own forces. If she could 
not do so, then the idea of self-government was ludicrous. 

We who had to carry the new policy out made no secret of om 
opinion that, to create a purely Indian Army and Air Force, 
officered by Indians only, who would be capable of carrying out 
with complete efficiency and safety the dudes now allotted to the 
force in India, was bound to be a very long process; and that 
during that process considerable risk would have to be run. We 
also made no secret of our belief that if the eventual Indian Army 
was to be as efficient as it is now, it depended on two things. 
The first was that we should obtain Indian officers who would 
gain the complete confidence of the men they commanded, and 
the second that only a very small extension could be made in the 
classes now enlisted in the Indian Army. 

Indian Commissions 

On the officer question, we were confronted at once with 
considerable difficulties. We had no almost hereditary class 
whose sons were accustomed to take service in the defence forces 
of the country. There was little or no private or public school 
education, and the universities had not the discipline or tradition 
that had been built up in Great Britain. The nobles and big 
families in the Indian States had not been in the habit of offering 
themselves for commissions in the defence forces of India, 
Young men belonging to the so-called martial races, espcaally 
Muslims, were seldom sufficiently educated to take on the respon¬ 
sibilities of officers. In addition, those who presented them¬ 
selves for commissions had very often not the slightest idea of 
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what the career of an officer involved-clay to day efficiency, 
hardship, complete physical fitness. Many of them presented 
themselves thinking that the career of an officer was a well-paid 
sinecure. Quite a number had none of the traditions or character 
necessary to gain die conlidencc of their men. 

The Itoian Sandhurst 

Nevertheless, the experiment has started, and one feature of it 
has been constant throughout-and that is the absolutely selfless 
efforts of the British officers concerned to do thrir best to make 
It 3 success, and to help the young Indians they were called upon 
to make into officers. We have established King George’s Schools 
for the education of the sons of our Viceroy’s officers and soldiers, 
the Prince of Wales’s College at Dehra Dun, the Kitchener 
Cbllegc, and the Indian Sandhurst at Dehra Dun, all out of the 
Defence Budget. On the whole, I think that those who know 
India best would say that quite a number of the young Indians 
who have been through these institutions, and have taken King's 
commissions, have been and will increasingly be successful j but we 
do not nearly enough of the right stamp, and a great number 
have failed. The wastage since the experiment was really started 
m 1^3 has been enormous. Many of the young officers get out 
of the Army into the Civil Services: the tradirion of scAce in 
ffie Army has not yet grown up in India, though it is improving. 
Only two have so far passed into the Staff College, and an armv 
IS not officered by regimental officers only. 

The experiment, as you know, began with eight units detailed 
for eventual Indianizadon. They became overcrowded, and bv 
the tunc I took over command it was necessary to increase the 
experiment to fifteen units, departments and services' to make 
a start with a brigade of artillery and an air squadron Before 
very long-thai is to say. about 1939 or i94(^therc will again be 
congestion among the young officers, and the number of units 
detailed will not be large enough to balance themselves by normal 
process of intake and wastage. The Government wil] have to 
decide whether to increase the quota or not. By that time some 
of the new young Indian officers will have been given companies 
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aad squadrons, and those who have to do with them will be 
able to judge by then whether it is likely diat they will grow 
up into officers capable of gaining the confidence o£ their men, 
teaching them in peace, and leading them in war. 


The Phesent Government 

Now a word about the system of government in India, and 
how it reacts on defence. Up to a short time ago our Government 
in India was a benevolent despodsm, and Indians themselves had 
little p3iT ill higher direction* But it Is important to note 
that, even before this the Civil Services^justice, railways, cduca* 
bon, forests, irrigation—were largely Indiamzed. They arc now 
at least 50 per cent. Indianizcd. This Is not realized in England, 
where people arc apt to imagine that, because they hear so much 
about it, the Army is the only Service to be Indianizcd, whereas 
the percentage so far in the Army is almost negligible. 

Since the so-called Montagu-Chdmsford Reforms, India has 
had a diarchic form of government. Popular assemblies were 
established in the provinces and at the Centre, and the latter has 
an Upper House. The majority of subjects came under Provincial 
Ministers and were named transferred subjects. At the Centre, 
some subjects, including defence and foreign and political rela¬ 
tions, were kept in the hands of the Governor-General in Council, 
otherwise the Indian Cabinet, which it is important to remember 
is an entirely nominated body, and not responsible to an elected 
Parliament. 

The Viceroy Is solely responsible for defence, as a reserved 
subject, and under him the Commander-In-Chief is a Member 
of Council ex officio, and holds the portfolio of defence. He 
is called the Defence Member, and implements the military 
policy of the Viceroy. He has also a scat in the Council of State 
and the right of audience, but not of voting, in the Lower House 
(Legislative Assembly). He has to answer for defence matters In 
the Indian Parliament, and expound and justify the military 
policy of the Viceroy there, and he has full voting power on all 
matters in the Council of State and the Viceroy's Coundl. 
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E>cftnce subjects arc dealt with m the Lower House by a civil 
official called the Army Secretary, 

The Conunander-in-Chief is responsible for all the Defence 
Services, Navy, Army, and Air Force, as well as the civil side 
of the War Office. He is therefore a Secretary of State for 
Defence (an office which many people in England think should 
be instituted here); and the Army Secretary is roughly in the 
position of an Under Secretary of State for Defence, and runs the 
civil side of the defence work. 

It is dear, therefore, that the control of the defence forces in 
India differs entirely from that which obtains in England. In 
India there is only one Minister under the Viceroy, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, for all three Services. Further, the Commander- 
in Chief in India is solely responsible to the Viceroy, and through 
him to Parliament at home, for the training and administration 
of the defence forces, advice on peace defence policy, and advice 
on war policy and the conduct of operations, both in war and 
in aid of the civil power. There is no joint responsibility, as 
there is in the Admiralty, War Office, and Air Ministry. Letters 
and orders issue not as in England “ By Order of the Army 
Council ” (or “ ' My Lords' of the Admiralty ”), but “ By Order 
of the Conitnander-In-Chicf.“ 

The Commandcr-in-Chicf, in addition to the burden of the 
actual responsibility for defence, finance, policy, advice to the 
Government, etc., has a very considerable amount of work as a 
member of the Government of India, and, when the session is on, 
Parliamentary work. It is easy to understand that very much 
depends on the personal relations between the Viceroy and him¬ 
self, and that the two should have complete mutual confidence in 
each other. 


The Fedeeal Arranoements 

The proposed reforms will make a great difference to the 
conduct of the defence of India. The duties of the Commandcr- 
in-Chicf to which I have referred are not altered by the first step, 
provincial autonomy, which will probably come about a year 
hence; but when Central control, as contemplated in the Govern- 
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meet of India Act, becomes a fact in pcrha|» three or four years* 
dmc, there will be a complete change, 

India will then have a Central Govemmenr, consisting of a 
Cabinet with no nominated members, and entirely responsible to 
an elected Parliament, There will still be Governors and a 
Viceroy appointed by the Crown, with considerable powers of 
veto and for the protection of minorities, conferred upon them 
by the safeguarding clauses of the Government of India Bill. 
But they will no longer govern through the medium of their 
own CoimdJs, for these will cease to exist. Authority will be 
transferred to Cabinets, while the Viceroy and the Governors 
remain alone without any constituted advisory body to help them, 
other than a Cabinet, which may be completely opposed to thdr 
policy, especially on defence and financial matters. 

But in addition to the wide powers conferred on the new 
Viceroy to act or forbid action if he considers he should do so for 
the safety and welfare of India, three departments of State are 
reserved to him entirely: Foreign and Political, Defence, and 
Ecclesiasdcal. The portfolios will be held by him alone, with 
secretaries only to assist him, and these departments will not be 
represented by ministers in the new Cabinets. The Viceroy 
alone will be responsible, and to help him he will have three so- 
called counsellors, one for each subject. 

As there will be no Governor-General in Council, the Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief ceases to be a Minister, and becomes technical 
adviser only to the Viceroy (not to the Govemment). He will 
have the right to attend any discussions on defence by the Viceroy, 
and if he disagrees with him on high policy, he will be entitled to 
have his views communicated to the Secretary of State. He will 
no longer sit in Parliament, but he will remain entirely respons¬ 
ible to the Viceroy for the administration and training of the 
defence forces and remain his sole adviser on peace-time policy, 
and preparation for war and in actual war Itself. 

The functions of the counsellors arc not very clearly defined. 
They arc to be appointed at the sole discretion of the Viceroy, 
and will have the right of audience in Parliament, but not of 
voting. They are apparently designed to be a link between the 
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Viceroy and the Indian Parliament in the reserved subjects, and 
will expound and justify his policy thereto. What their actual 
powers inside the War OMcc and the Foreign and PoUdcal OfHct 
will be is not yet ejuite clear. 

The position of the Commander-in-^hief, as 1 have already 
described it^ is even now unique, as he is half a Commander-in- 
Chief and half a politician. He will, under the Reforms, be still 
more unique, and perhaps even more powerful, as he will remain 
Commanderdn-Chief and Defence Minister in all but name, and 
be sole adviser to the Crown on technical defence matters.. He 
ceases, however, to be a Minister, and ceases also therefore to be 
bound by Cabinet loyalty as well as loyalty to the forces, which is 
now on occasions very embarrassing. 


CoNCLUSlOItS 

[ think I have said enough to show that, however impatient— 
and naturally impadcnt—certain Indians are, the process of 
Indianizadon, and therefore the process of handing over complete 
control, must be extremely slow. It is impossible—indeed it 
would be fatal—^to hurry the vital process of Indianizadon of the 
defence forces. There will come a point, and that point will 
arrive sooner or later, largely by the efforts of Indians them¬ 
selves, when it will be permissible to increase the pace of the 
process very gradually; but for some years yet that process must 
always lag behind Indianizadon in the Civil Services. 

Success or failure depends almost entirely on Indians them¬ 
selves. We have done our best to give Indians the means and the 
chance to show that they can produce armed forces Ht to take 
over the immense responsibilities which have hitherto been in 
British hands. The production of a constant flow of the right 
stamp of officer is essential. 1 venture to suggest also that another 
essential is a little more goodwill on the part of political India, a 
little more help, and less perpetual criticism and crabbing. Such 
a change of spirit would make all the difference. Is it too much 
to hope that this will come about? 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A uiitiNo of the Association was hdd at the Caxion Hall, Wcstminstefi 
S.W^!, on Tuesday, April 7# when a lecmrc entitled *' Soine Aspects ol 
the Defence of India, Now and When the Reforms Materialize was given 
by Field Marshal Sir Philip Chetwode:* Bart, o.w,, c.c.b,^ c,c. 54 *, K.c.M.o-i 
D.S.O. The Right Hon. the Eirl Wintcrton, J.c, H-f*. was in die chair, afid 
the following ladies and gentlemen^ amongst others^ were present : 

The Right Hoo. Lord Lamington, c.c h.c., o.c.i.t, the Right Horn Sir 
Shadi Lai, Sir lames MacKcrmap Sir Hubert Carip E..cn.E., Sir Abdul 
QadLTj Sir Alfred Chatterton, General Sir George Barrow, g.c.b., 

K.JC.UM,, General Sir Jt^n Shea^ c.cj., K.cja.o.^ oj.o.^ MajorCeneifaJ 
M. R. W, Nightingale, c.w.o., €.1,1:,, n,s,o.p LJeut_-Go!onel Sir Stewart 
PaUerson, k-c.’VhQ., CrS.r,, cm-, and Lady Patterson, BrevctColoniel M. 
Browne, Sir H. Vemey Lovett, k.c.s.i.,. Major-General M, Gr H. Barker, 
D.s.o.;, Sir George Godfrey, Sir William Barton, K.c.t.t-, c.s.l^ Sir Reginald 
Mant, Ji,C4,E.j and Lady Mam^ Sir Benjamin Rohertsoo, 

Kx.M.G., C4.£,j Sir Miles Irving, c.t.E,, o.a.E., and Lady Irvings Lieut.-Colonrd 
Sir Richard Chenrvix Trench, k.c.i.^ o.b.e., and Lady Trench, Sir Patrick 
Cadcll^ Cri.Ut Colonel Sir Arthur EHck, Rr»,E,, Major- 

General Sir Wyndham Knight. c.b., cj.r, i>hS,o,* and Lady Knight, 

Sir Philip Buckland, Sir Hopetonn Stokes, vl.c.i.e., c.s.i., and Lady Stokes, 
Sir Thomas Smith, Sir Hugh G. Cocke, Mr. C- M. Baker, cj.e., Mr. H. G. 
Rawlinson^ Mr+ K. M+ Panikkar^ Mr* T. A, H, Way^ Mr. C. 
Hancock, Mr. R^ W. Brockj Lady Pinhey, Lady (lames) Walker, Major- 
General Arthur Lc Grand Jacob, c.h.o., c.b.e., Lady (Lionel) }acob> 

Mr. A, M. Macmilbis, c4-z„ Mr. G- Dmmmondp Mr* V. P* Bhandarkor, 
Mr. A. Sabonadiere^ Mr. and Mrs. K. K. Lalkaka, Mrs, Damry, Mr. lohn 
dc La VaJerte, Sardar Bahadur Mohan Singh, Mr^ F. j. P. Richter^ 

Starr, Mrs. Rush worth. Miss Lcathcrdale, Mrs. Dewar^ Major and Mri. Oser^ 
Miss Berry, Mr, A, T^ Penman* Mr. 0 + G. G. Hay ter, Mrs. Weir, Lady 
Dawisoii, Major C. M. H. Wingfield, Mr. B. Chattcricc^ Mr. M. S- P- Mistri^ 
Mr. N. Katju, Colonel L. Thompson, Major Walking Miss H. V. Souter^ 
Mr. A. Christie, Mrs. Watkins, Mr, W, Seton Karr, Captain J. H. 
Cal son. Major G. M Dyer, Mr. E. G. Mandeville Roe* Licat.-Cdloncl H, J- 
Jones, Mr. K. C. Sahny* Mr. F. Grubb* Mrs. Chitty., Dr. Satnbidananda 
Das, Mr. K+ M* Thomasn Colonel Arthur Crookemden, Mr. Spencer Crooken- 
den, Major G. H. J. Rooke, Major A. H. Stuart Menteth* Mr^. J. Beckett, 
Mr. B. K. Siuha, Mr. Warn Ameer Ali, Miss MacEwAfi, arni Mr. F. H. 
Brown, c.i.f:., Hon, Secretary* 

The CiutHiuK: My Lords, Ladies and Gcfidcmen*“l am sure that 
members of the Association and guests present will agree with me that wt 
are very fortunate this afternoon in having as our speaker Sir Philip Chet- 
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wodc, and equjilly tkni they will be cjiircmcly interested in the subject matter 
of the address which he is about to deliver to It it not ncccSMry for me 
to say anything about Sir Philip's career. You know he has but rccendy 
nctmucd from holding one of the most responsible under the Crown in 

Indb, and that he has, while holding that ol!kc, cndeaied himself id [ndians 
and Europeans alike who have come in contact with him. 

[ have to ask the permission of the Associadon to vacate the Chair and m 
ask also my friend Lord Lamington^ your President, to take it before the 
conclusion of the disenuion which witt follow Sir Philip Chetwode's address^ 
for this reason: that I am a member of the Select Committse on the Civil 
Ll!ii4 that Committee which is set up at the commencemcDt of e^'cry feign 
and consists of members of the House of Commons^ and which has to report 
to the House and advise on die emoluments to be voted by Parliament to 
Hts Majesty. As it happens^ the mccdog which is beiJig held this afternoon 
Is the meeting ac which the Elcport which will be presented to ParluuneDt 
will he considered. Only a circumstance of such importance would cause me 
to do something which would otherwise seem discoiifteous« hut 1 sure 
that members present w'iU agree with me that ft would be wanting In tact 
and in courtesyp in view of the great importance of the subject^ for any 
member of the Select Committee to be absent vi^hcD the Ft.eport was being 
considered. 

Field Marshal Sir Pitiijp CHETwooEthen spoke on the subject of his paper. 

The CuAlRHJhN : For rcasoos already mentiofiedi it will be my duty to ask 
your permission to leave very shortly. It would perhaps be more gracious on 
my part ii [ did not indulge myseff by die usual Chairman's address. But [ 
wish to speak briefly as I have had much to do with Indian defence matters 
by reason of long ollicc at the India Oflice — junior oflice it U true, but like 
my hoaourahic friend whom 1 see In the audience (Mr. But!er)p oflice which 
was more than junior because [ represented the India Oflicc alone in the 
House of Commons; and also by reason of membership of the Round-Table 
Conference and the Joint Select CommiGte on Indian Reforms. 

It is a rrlief to turn from the turbutent^ storm-tossed waters of European 
incernaticina! reladons to the comparative eaLm of the great Indian prninsuU. 
There is indeed a lesson to be learnt by all of us, Indians and Europeans 
ailkcp from that state of afTalrs. Whatever may be the defects of the British 
Empire, it has one great advantage La these days, that it oflers to those who 
reside within its borders and who are subjects of His M.ajesty the King and 
the King-Emperor a peace and security and regard for civil and religious 
liberty which docs not citlst In many quarters of the world to-day. The con¬ 
trast between the Empire and the rest of the world is striking, (Applause.) 

That lesson should he lorccd, I think, further home. Quite obviously an 
Empire composed of so many diverse races, with such diHeriog ideas on 
every sort of question, both s«:ular and rdigiousT is an Empire which always 
has to work hard in order that its CDtnponeot parts may understand each 
other. !n addressing a miied audleiu^, 1 may say that neither the British 
nor Indian race ii ^-ery easily understood by other people. Nobody on the 
Continent of Europe understands us, and very few of ns understand the 
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people on ttc Continent of Europe, That does not make it my the lesi 
necessary;, as the lecturer said in his apenjng remarks^ that we ahoulti try to 
work together’ in fact, die need is really much gicaier* 

In regard to the iuh^cct matter of the lecture, may I \uii say something 
about the circular road, T was in ofRce at the dme It was both commenced 
and completed, and 1 regard it as one of the grcatcsi: worb ever undertaken 
for the defence of the North West Frontier, I should like to pay tribute to 
two men in particular^ to whom it. is no hreach of the Official S^rcts Act to 
say a Earge share of the credit, the main share of the credit, is due for the 
circular road— Lewd Peel and the late Lord Rawlinson. One ivas Secretary 
of State for India at the time; the other was Commandcr-in’ChieL 

With regard to the Frontier pfi^lem generally, it would he impertinent 
for me to comment on anything Sir Philip has said, but so far as my limiced 
knowledge goes, I think I found myself in agreenflent with him. Unques- 
donably the air arm has altered the military and naval problems everywhefo^ 
The real truth about the mauer U that It has altered them far more citen- 
slvely than the average keen soldier or sailor would admit, and far less exten¬ 
sively |hnn ihc average keen airman would adnut ^ and the duty of the 
Government here and in India (not very actively performed up to ivow) h to 
decide between the conflicting views of the Services. Do not believe it when 
people say that the Servlets arc agreed on those matters they never have been 
and never can be- The duty of the Governmeut is to assess the problem and 
to decide upon it. 

It changes every day. For eKample^ at the Russian Embassy the other 
night a very remarkable rinemacograph photograph was shown of no less 
thii one chousand men being dropped from Russian aeroplanes together 
with machine gum and gum of heavier calibre- The Abyssinian war has a 
great bearing on the problem. Without aeroplanes and the supplies from the 
air Italy could not have advanced tti the extent to which she has advanced. 

Some study of the subject has made me feel that the problem of defence 
in India is changing. It is true that everything Sir Philip said holds good 
about the Frontier so far as the troops are concerned. Bui wbai used somc- 
dtnes to be known ax the ■“ major problem " is a much less potent factor 
to-day than it was in the eighties and nineties of last century, or even at the 
beginning of this century^ In fact, it is almost inmnecivable ibai a certain 
great Asiatic Power should attrmpE to invade India, as anybody who studies 
the map of Asia and has read Herr Hitler's recent pronouncements will 
understands 

But the problem has changicd in other directions foe the worse. Anyono 
who has studied history would agree that at the end of last century it was 
almost inconceivable that India should be open to serious aicick from the 
sea. No one but the Americans Would have been in a position to attack ui. 
and they would not have done so. It is unfonutuiicly no longer muc, as Sir 
Philip said in fus remarks, that India is not open to attack by the navy oE a 
certain Power, should that Power—which God forbid I—ever attack us. 

Moreover, she is inctcasingly becoming open to air attack. Therefore I 
say, though in no spirit of criticism (for wx all know that the reasons for dial 
state of affairs arc nnavoidableX that it is wiih great concern that I hear from 
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the mcHitb of Sir PtuLp dud others that the co$$xal defences of India are prac- 
^aUy noJiHCjistem. Ac this tnomeDt Great Britain on the seas east of Aden 
is in a weaker positian vi^^^vis cenain other Powers than ptobably she has 
been ID history. 

J do not bcheve, with the world so elose together as it U to-day, that, hard 
saying as it may be, the peoples of the British Empire, whatever their colour, 
whatever their race, wherever they live — with the possible ej^eepdon of the 
people of Canada, who are protected by their proximity to the Unitied States 

I do not beheve that the peoples of the British Empire in the present state 
of the world can afford to ignore the strategy and defence of the Empire as a 
whole, and somehow' or other we have got to bring hocrtc-, we who arc 
British, you who are Indians, who are loysJ and patriotic subjects of the 
hJng, aay who are here from the Dominloiis cm the Crown Colonies, to bring 
home to our fdlow^ubjccts in the dLffenrnt parts of the world, that if the 
Bjidsh Empire is to exist,, its defence as a whole must be visuaU^ed by its 
stoEcsmeiL 

(Lord Winterton then left and Lord Lamington took the Chair,) 

General Sir Geokce Baxxow : 1 think what imprested me as one of the 
most important remafics of Sir Philip Chctwodc's address was that in which 
he said that no amount of theo]id:ng and no amount of speech-tnaking 
would alter die fact that the future of the Reforms depended on the right 
solndon of the problem of Indian defence, Z might remind you that the 
Simon Commission's Report said sorneihiRg of the same sort—viz., that one 
of the most crucial points, if not the most crucial point, in the matter of the 
reforms was the Army question 

Ii has always been a matter of astonishmeot to me that in the pontifical 
articles in Titncf and various articles in other newspapers^ iimtimerablc 
addresses and speeches of statesmen, ministers, and politicians and all sorts 
of people who aie interested in refamis, s'ery scant recogiudon, if any at alL 
has been paid to the Army qucstloD, FioancCi federation, franchise, c%"ery 
other son of question connected with the Reforms, has been ventilated, one 
might almost say ad namcnm^ but the Army has been thmst into the back- 
ground- 1 wonder whyP ] only hope that somebody who knows can give a 
good reason here and get up afterwards and say so. 

flic quesdon of Indianization of the Army is always a very difhcult one to 
touch upon. I feel that a good many of m have been influciaced Ln our 
doubts about Indianlzadon simply by the historical background. We have 
seen in the past history of India that Europeans—whether English, or 
French, or Dutch^ w^heihcr they were advenmrers or regular soldiers—have 
invariably led whenever circunistaiKcs brought dtem to the surface; and the 
[ndiam have been content to follow. That poim has been hard to get out of 
our minds- 1 do not say it is a right point, but that is what has influenced us 
in our feelings. I think we ought to try to eradicate that. 

Another point U the length of dme Indiankation will take. It will depend 
very largely on the extent to which Indiam can last the course. We know 
that in the early twenties the young Indian oiRccr can hold his own against a 
young British oSizcx, Often he will be tntelloctually and physically fitter. 
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but ycm have to look to thiriy or thirty-five years onwards and then compare 
them. It is then the real test cornel ai to whether absolutely complete 
Indianizadon is a success. That is what Indbmsutcioa alone can answer, and 
it is obvious that it is going to take some considerable time. 

Of course^ in this question of Indlani^tion^ a good deal bas depended 
upon our presdge, 1 could explain this perhap best by a pcnanal Lnddem. 
r remember when I was adjutam tjf my rcgimcnit and an Indian officerp 
whose borne was across the border^ came Up to the orderly room and asked 
lor leave, ^[y Golooel asked bim what be wanted leave ior. He said he 
wanted kave lo go and shoot hh uncle. After some discussioci he went oUp 
and after he had been absent a month 1 got a letter from him in which be 
said : “ Honoured Sir^—Thanks for youf honour's instrucUom in musketry 
and rcconnalssaocc, I have successfully shot my miclc/^ 1 asked him aftier- 
wards bow he had done it He said he had stalked his unde for a wTck 
There was nothing I could teach him in rifle shoodng or recoruuissanoet 
and, of cdUisCt [here was a good deal be could have taught me. lliat is 
only a minor example of our prespgep 

Sir Philip told you that with Immense efforts and with the w^oodcrful 
assistance of all his officers thioughouE India, he had been able to reduce the 
military budget from Rs. tn Rs. 44 crores. Thatt I tbiok^ works out to 
something bkc jf3j000,ooo* When one considers the interest in the welfare 
and edicLency of the Army of those officers concerned, the loyalty to Govern¬ 
ment and thc imadvcrdscd professional unselfishness that is concealed behind 
those words demand our highest admiration. 

1 am pardcubrly glad Sir Philip alluded 10 the wonderful part India played 
in the war^ because really so very little of it U known, and it has never bttn 
appreciated at ia true value by the people of this councry—the mass of the 
people, I mean. There has only been one jarring note about it, and that is 
that some of those Indian gentlemen who have shouted the loudesi about the 
help Endta gives to the Empire, and who have never lost an opportunity of 
rubbing it in, are those who themselves never moved hand or foot to help 
the Empire, while those Indians who did the work and made the sacrifices 
say very little or nothing at all about iL 

There is otic last thing I would like 10 say. Sir Philip Chetwode said 
that the relations between the Bridsh officers and the Indian officers and 
men was an example of one of the finest military partnerships in the world. 
I feel sure that other old Indian Army officers who arc present wdl have 
felt the same as 1 did: that is^ a feeling of pride and gratitude to Sir Philip 
for those word^p because that comradeship, thai mutual confidence^ is one 
of the happiest, one of die most satisfying, one of the most abidiog memories 
that remain with us since the day that we said good-bye for the East time to 

The Land of Regrets." 

Sir Aboul Qaotm ; [ think we are very fortunate in having this oppommJty 
of hearing an address on the object of the defence of India from one who 
has filled with such disuncuon the position of the Commander-in^hief in 
India, and who has had direa control of the defence of India for the bsr 
five years. Sir Philip has thrown light on this question from various points 
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flf view. It 1$ Dot pm^siblc /or mt to refer id die points dealt with in the 
very insiTttctivc lecture to which we have listened. I wiU deal with one 
aspect of it on this occasion^ and that is the question of the Indianization of 
the Army, In that connection I am specially interested in the Indian Military 
Academy at £>dira Dun or the Indian Sandhurst, because 1 have sent two of 
my sons therc^ and one of them has now gone out for service in the Array. I 
raust say in the first place that the experimeut^ new as it iSj has had a 
promising starL it was iortunaic that the Government secured a good staff 
for this institution headed by Brigadier Collinst who has jirst retired from the 
headship ot that institution. He and his wife were very popular with the 
cadets, who came in cootaet with them. They treated the cadets as if they 
were their own children, and the cadets felt a filial fcspcci towards them. 

1 know^ lor instance, that when one of the cadets fell iU and had to be 
placed in a hospEtai at a distance from the InsirtutioD iucli, because there was 
no hospital inside the institution ready at that time, Mrs, Collins used to go 
out lo take care of that boy and to make him leci happy and less lonely^ 
Treatment of this kind was appreciated very much by the students. In 
other respects the students were trcaied in a way befitting the position they 
were going to fiU* and the haKhcs that have gone out have benefited very 
much by the traliung they have icccived. I understand the present coin.- 
mandant is an equally good and distinguished o^er. 

J wai present on the occaslcn of the fifsi opening of the instimdon, only 
about three months after its starip when Sir Philip Chetwodc went to open 
it. The student, in ^plic of the brief tnuiiing they had had, made a good 
impression on the head of the Array. [ understand that romparaiividy 
recently Rts Exccheney the Viceroy (Lord WiUingdon) and ihc Coiiimandcr- 
iD-Chief visited the Academy and were favourably impressed by the work 
done by the cadets there. 

Sir Philip has remarked that in some respects sEifEciently promisLog trwn 
were not forthcoming for Dehra Dun* and he has asked for the co-opcratiDn 
of the people of India in supptyjng better maniriaL 1 think that is a ques- 
den which can be looked at from two points of view, and help from both 
sides is necessary—i.c., help by the people of the country and help by the 
ulikjals. 

Those who are going lo join the Indian Army as ofEcers should look at 
the question nor so much from the point of view of the emolutivencs they get, 
compared with some more lucrative careers that may be open to men of the 
same qualificadons, but from the standpoint of eoteri-ng a great profession, 
which was not open to them before, and of taking pan in the tfcfence of 
thcil own country. If they look at it from that point ol view they will 
not aiuch great importance to the disadvanages iKai they may feel in com¬ 
parison with men in other walks of life. 

On the other hand, in view of the fact that the experiment b at its inidal 
stages, when it cannot be expected to yield all the results that it is capable of, 
the officials should take steps to give the future officers of (he Array the 
amount of encouragcmcni which is required to make a succesi of an experi^ 
ment like this in its tnitsal stages. 

The Army, so far as tisc Indian ofEcers of the old type were cof^tmed, was 
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mckStly derived from die agriiulmrist Generally the poorer people 

went to ihe Army as lihcy liad to ri*e irom the fioks. Boys of this clasi arc 
not often cducaied to the standard now required for admission into the 
Academy. On the other hand, hoys \vith better education have not gal the 
martial tradidotu behind ihcutp bur we can otpcct to draw better material 
from both sources in duceourscj when those who were not well advanced ia 
education take to modern education and the educated classes kam to appre¬ 
ciate betrer the value of an active and manly career. 1 think then the right 
type of people will be forthcoming in sufficient mimhcrs to fill the positioos 
that arc open to them. 

Reference has been made in the Jecctire to the Air Force and the Navy. As 
we all know, these two limbs of the detence are^ so far as India k concerneds 
yet in xhcLT infancy^ Let us hope that there will he greater and greater 
cncour^gemenr given 10 Indians emcring the Air Force and the Navyp and 
greater facilities provided for them, so that Indians may take their proper 
share in all the atetividcs required for the defence of their country. 

Mr, R+ A. BuTLEft (Undcr-Secreiary for India): 1 had intended to come 
here for my own edification and not to uouhk you with any ceinarks ol my 
own. May 1 iay how very nsuch 1 have appreciatod the cxpencncc of hear¬ 
ing Sir Philip Chetwodc and our other speakers this afternoon and improving 
my own. knowledge of that most important question, the dctcnce of India. 

1 would only, therefore, add one or two remarks of my own. 

The first arises out of the question which was asked, and ihac is^ how 
much did we consider the delcncc of India when wfc were sbapUig the 
new Cortsututioa for India. The answer h that this question ot defence was 
always prcseni in the nuod of the late Secretary of State, Sir Samuel Hoare, 
and the present Secretary of State, and we have had the very great privilege 
of having as the CommandcT'in’Ohicf in India during this time of Corwtitu- 
tiombuilding Sir Philip Chetwode, who spoke to ns this aticrnoon. If It 
had not been tor hii bdp we should not have been so very well informed 
upon the question of defence as we undoubtedly were, 

1 should like to pay a tribute on behalf of the Secretary of State to the 
work Sir Phihp did during his term of office as Conmiandcr-iii'Chicf^ It 
was perhaps unfortunate that his brilliani gifts should have coincided with 
a period when rctrenchinent was the order of the day and not cipansion. 
But if I may paraphrase the old saying, " Rctrenchinent hath her victories 
no less renowned than war/' and k must be attribuicd to die genius of Sir 
Philip that he was able to achieve so much in that and to make the 

Indian Army so dfickni a uniL 

The sea dctenccs of India have been referred to this aftcrtioon. 1 speak 
sub)cct to correction by Sir Philip himself, who is more qualified to speak on 
this subject than 1 am. 1 had 10 represent India on the Naval Conference, 
and 1 want, to disabuse any of your muids of the idea that India ha* not a 
very adequate Navy. I have been explaining to the other members of the 
Empire and to foreign nations what a very eveellcnt historical Navy India, in 
fact* lias. We have just added a new sJoop, the Induf, to the Indian Navy, 
k is a very efficient little force, which, I am convinccdj has a great future. 
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IS fsot CO be ranked with the gj'cat aavies ci the worlds hut histoticall^ it ii 
one ot the oldest navies- li is a bigger iLXyy than I ihink two oi the com¬ 
ponent parts of the Bridsh Empire have. There I5 at ieasL more in the tiMliaii 
Navy than in South Alrica or the Irish Free State- Ftirthcrmorc, ihii^ 
efilcicnt little forcci. 1 atn convi n i ccd p will grow,. 1 am sure it has a good 
future. 

The defence of the shores o| India Is undertaken by the ImpcrbL Govern¬ 
ment in exactly (he same way that the defence of the rest of the units of the 
tinpire is undertaken. I atn convinced those questions arc duly considered 
by the powers that bc+ 1 do not wane you to iccf anxious about the safety of 
India at sea. I am sure the Indian Navy has as great a furure as she has a 
historic pasCr I am certam Sir Philip will corroborate this+ 

XIth K. K. Laixaiu : It is very satisfactory to have listened to so bdllianc 
and clear an address a& that delivered this altemooci by Sir Philip Chetwodc. 
The Field Marshal has faced reality^ and it was encouraging to fijid 
that eVc-ti he, one of the men on the spot to U-Se the one-^time phrase of 
our Prime Minister—had ecrain affairs perhaps at the hack of his mind 
which made him say that, should Dominion status be reached in India, there 
will be a greater necessity for a very efficient Indian Army. The people who 
talk most about Indianisadon of the Indian Army are, as Sir George Barrow 
very rightly pointed out, the people w'ho have not the foggiest notioti of the 
responsibility that a defence force eames, and they did veiy little in the 
way oE war services during the last war. 

But there are* on the other hand, many others who from long, personal 
expcricnccj realise that no matter how you may theorize about what the 
ccutre of an Empire should do regarding relinquishiog the hold on the 
ctreumference and all that, after all, certain facts will persist, and if your 
defences arc weakened^ nr tf you have unnecessarily reduced your expeodi-' 
ture on your defcoce, as it has been reduced from Rs. bo to Rs. 45 crorcs, 
merely for the liucufy of indulging in poUdcal caperimeucs* sooner or hm 
the people residing iu the territory where these cKperimenti arc miiH i* wjg 
come to grief, Ihis is cspceiaJly so io a country like India brisding with 
strife and sore problems. 

Sir Philip Chetwodc has pointed out how cautiously^ and at the s;^mc time 
with a great measure of sympathy and utter sinoerityj he and his officers 
ba>e done a great deal for the lodianization of the Indian Army. 1 think it 
IS now up m Indians to make an equally magnilkeni response. The whole 
thing is wrapped up in the psychology of the Indian people. I know very 
many well-to-do Indians whose sons need not, as it were* put their nose lo 
the grindstone to earn a living. But immcdiaiciy you suggest to them that 
they rhould take up an ai^dcmic career* he a professor or a research worker 
the first thing io their mind Where is the money in it? You might get 
perhaps /500 year, if that What k the good of it?‘^ Our Indian friends 
have sdLt to learn to do a thing for the love doing it. 

ITic first thing we have to do n to realize tbjt an Army career is no wdL 
paid sinecurti that merely putting a young tnan in a shiny Sam Browne beJt 
with a couple of star* does not make him an officer. Tlie t|Ualities of ioUia- 
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live and l^cleiship have id be developed. Who can develop ihem? Onlj^ 
the Indiam themselves can do it. In IndU there ia diia tendency to depend 
too much on GovcrjirncJlu Why does not Govcriicnciit d^ dui Of ihal? i$ 
the childish cry beard in cverj qtinner^ day In and day out 
There arc certain things to he done in this matter of Indianizationi of ihe 
Army, a$i for insEance^ producing the right type of mcn^ mcii wKo will take 
risks and face the music, mcii who will have leadership and have a big back¬ 
bone. These aie the things in which nobody can help^ none eiEcept those 
persons who are directly concerned about it. There is no power dther on 
earth or in heaven that can help India in this matter unless she atirs in 
right earnest to help hersdfH 1 say, in heaven," because Divine Providence 
can help Indians only so far as to get wisdom to knock at their door; bur 
whether they will listen or not Is entirely another matter. 

Sir Phiup Chetwooe: [ should tike to thank you, my Lord, and the 
audience, for listening to me so kindly, and especially for the very nice things 
some of the speakcfs said. But 1 do not waui 10 talk about anything now 
except one matter which the Parliamentary Ondcr-Secretary of State has 
alluded to. 

If Lord Wintertoo had not been obliged to Icavx^ 1 Intended to jump up 
and say it w^as not my intention to convey that Indian coast defence was non¬ 
existent. Wbat I intended to convey was that the coast defences were not 
what they should be and require modcrni^rion. That is In process of being 
carried out by the Goverumcjit now. We must see that it is not possible for 
the Empire fleet to be engaged elsewheteT and those vastly important ports 
of Calcutta^ Madras, Bombay, and Karachi^ to say nothing of Colomho and 
Rangoon, should not be defended in the most modern manner. It is essential 
that we should work up to that before long. 

Lord L4MtNOTO^^ i I think we should extend a very hearty vote of thanks 
to the Field Marshal for coming here diis afternoon. He said at the begio- 
ntng of his paper that people at home had not the haziest idea of what the 
defence in India nienns and what it entails. [ think he put it very clearly 
before tis. 

Not so very many years ago Mr. Gandhi on one occasion said that aU 
Indians could defend themselves, and not only produce order and discipline 
Id their own country, but also against any hostile enemy. Within ten days 
there were appeals from Kashmir for British troops to be sent out to guard 
that State, Therefore not everyone In India realizes the necessity of defence- 
This will be a very valuable address when duly published in cur Proceed¬ 
ings. We are all very grateful to the Field Marshal lor having prepared it, 
for he has given us very great help m understanding these great Imperial 
problems. 1 new ask you by acclamation to express your thanks to the Field 
Marshal Sir Philip Ghetwodc. {Cheers.) 
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THE INDIAN VICEROYALTY: FAREWELLS TO 
LORD AND LADY LINLITHGOW 

Before leaving London on April 2 to take office as Viceroy and 
Governor-Genera] of India in sncccssion 10 Lord Willingdon, Lord 
Linlithgow, with Lady Linlithgow, was given two memorable 
farewells—the first on March 25 a dinner arranged by a number 
of Empire organizations, Including the East India Association, in 
combination i and the second an afternoon conversazione of the 
Association. These two functions consnmted the largest and most 
representative ‘‘send off” given to a Viceroy-designate of India 
near the time of his departure. 

The dinner held at the Hotel Victoria, Northumberland Avenue, 
on March 25, under the chairmanship of Lord Zetland, Secretary 
of State for India, was promoted by seven societies—the East India 
Association, the Royal Empire Society, the British Empire League, 
the Victoria League, the Overseas League, the School Empire 
Tour Committee, and the British Women’s Hospitality Com¬ 
mittee. No less than 550 covers were laid, and a distinguished 
gathering includcil the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord 
Chancellor and other Cabinet Ministers and colleagues of Lord 
Linlithgow on the Joint Select Committee on Coustiiuttonal 
Reforms. The arrangements were under the direction of a Joint 
Hospitality Committee. The principal speeches were heard on 
the Empire broadcast. 

After the loyal toasts had been honoured the Chairman, in 
giving the toast of the Viceroy-designate and Lady Linlithgow, 
spoke of the appropriateness of such a gathering being held under 
the auspices of the combined Empire societies to one about to 
assume charge of one of the greatest and most responsible of all 
the offices which the Empire has to offer. He continued: 

From day* long passed cv'cn before the ovcrlonhhip ef India was 
dtreclly by the Crown right up 10 the present time, the Viccroyalty of that 
vast and glittering subcontinent has proved a charge capable of bring the 
tnuginaiion and of appe^ing to the highest instinct for service of a long 
line of the most disonguished public servants of our race. And those ci os 
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who ki^w Lord LinJiihgow^ or have dbscfvtcj wiih proBl aud adrairatioa 
the TTiJinrt gr oi his discharge of iht public dulics which have hitherto fallen 
10 his \otf are happy in our knowledge that he will bear worchil]? the torch 
with which the long succession of his predecessors have iliuinjiicd the pages 
of Indo-hritish history. Not only arc the laurels which the ViccroyaJ^^ of 
India holds out such as to gratify the highest ambitioa of any tmn dsiroiis 
of dedicating his abilities to the service of the State, but tbe respomibilitics 
nrt such as to escrcisc a sobering inBitence upoo the spirits ei^tn of the most 
exuberant of men. Some there may be amongst you who are present this 
evening who ean recall the spirit of humdityj akin almost to rcvcrtiKc, with 
which the laic Lord Curzon, not usually regarded as a pewn of humble 
mien, approached the task which awaited him on his appoinunent 10 this 
great office. On just such an occasion, as this, he uttered words which arc 
worthy, surelyi of being recalled. Addressing himself 10 those who were 
familiar with the East and had caught the fascination ol its mysterious sur-^ 
roundingSt he described it as a university in which the scholar never takes 
his degree. 

After quoting the passage^ the Chairman continued : 

It is, 1 doubt noTi io a similar spirit ol humtUty and faith that our guest 
tonight will set forth on the voyage of adventure that lies before him. 

A CrtANCED IsniA 

And what of the land to which he is about to travel P It is not the India 
to which Lord Curzon went forth with such high hopes nearly forty years 
ago. In no part of the world, perhaps, has change been so marked as it has 
been in India during the past quarter of a century. Yet in one respect India 
has not changed—in the strong of the abiding loyalty of peoples to the 
Crown. The display of their attachment to the throne at the time of the 
Silver Jubilee was surpassed only by the expression of their gri^f at the death 
of their Sovereign in [anuary last. In ^c widespread and quiie spontaneous 
mourning of the whole population all difTcrenccs of creed and race, all con¬ 
troversy on political issues were laid aside. With the falling of the Wow the 
voice oE discord died in a solemn hush. 

After giving some striking examples of this grief, Lord Zetland 
continued: 

Throughout the land on the day of the funeral all business was spon¬ 
taneously suspended. Whatever else may be in doubt this at least h eertainT 
that it is to a loyal India that our distmguishcd guest will go. 

In many other respects it is a changed India over who^ destinies he will 
preside* Lord Curzon may be said to have been the last ol the great autn- 
cratic rulers of the land. With his successor. Lord Minto. a new order v/as 
usliered In. The India Councils Act of 1909 associated with hU name and 
with that of Lord Morlcy* then Secretary of State, gave a new orientation to 
the political aspirations of her public men, and from that tUTbe onwards 
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ujd£r a tticwssioa of clistinguijhed Viceroys, Lord Hardinge, Lord Oielm*- 
ford, Ufd Reading, Lord Halifa*. and Lord WiUingdon. (ndb has been 
tnm'iiig with ever-iiicreasuig momentum towards a new coiudtudaDal re- 
iadonship Great and Greater Britain — a rdadooship conAonaDt, 
with the genius of ber peofJ,es and worthy of the annals of her bng and 
vari^ted history, 

Tht VjcBhor’s Task 

To our guest of this evening it will fait to guide her through a crucial 
sta^ of her dcvelo|)'mcat. With consummate tact, with imperturhohle 
padewe, and with unwavering courage he guided throughout the long and 
exaedng period of im dcLbcradons the committee cntrusicd by Parliament 
with the task of filling in the framework of India’s new and elaborate coa- 
sdtution, pbnned by a host of earlier architects and workers. And we may 
look with coufidence to his croploytnent of these same qnalirics io the cask 
which now awaits him of cdtistrucdng the cdiEcc in accordance with the 
plans which have been laid. 

It docs not detract from the spirit of goodwill in which this great advance 
along the road lowards scif-government is commended to the peoples of 
India by the people of this country, to say that there are many who have 
viewed the planning of the scheme with feelings of anxiety and even of 
apprehension. Flow, indeed, could it he otherwise? To plan for the 350 
millions of a vast subcontinent, a mosaic of races, of religions, of languages 
attd of dviliaaiions, a uniform system of repnsentative self-government, is 
to undertake a task unparalleled in the annals of the human race. Yet for 
that very reason it behoves us to go forw>ard with courage and with faith. 
What of the prospects? I put my trust la the vision and the wisdom of 
those upon whose shoulders thnsse new responsibilities will fall and in an 
ever-iiKr«sing spirit of collaboration between the Indian and the British 
peoples; indeed, it is only if fortified by such trust that I could hope to dis¬ 
charge the duties of the office which f hold. 

Response 

Ai die htrtjr ^ppro^ches for the people in die provLoccs in India to asfUcnc 
these great re^poiuihilidcs, I seetn lo notice a sicadily tmircajlng rcali5^iion 
on dicLr part ibe magnitude and the worlhincss of the taik they 

arc -so iocn to be called upon lt> dischnrgc. In the drriiimtnnccs of India 
the duty of preserving public order and vindicating the law^ the forcmosi 
duty any Government* Is ncccs^rily at all timei a difficult and arduous 
ODC, often an unpopular one. Is it nut significant tiut during the past 
twelve months the legislatures m five of ibc major provinces have cnacioJ 
Public Security AclSp conlerriog upon the Executive wide and drastic powers 
affccdng the hbcny of the rsiibject^ and that in not one of these cas^ has the 
Governor been railed upon to make use of his powers of certification? That 
fact alone bears striking tribute to the sobriety and courage of tho^ about 
Co assume these great responsibilities. 

From die days of Warren Hastings onwards we have been given hum dme 
tt> time indmate glimpses of the manner In which men bearing the burden of 
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exalted oilice Ln India have been encouraged and sustained by the sympathy 
and dr^odon of die women who have stood by their side. It was of 
Hastings that the bic Lord Curzon once said that if his overpowering 
sense of civic duty carried him unscaircd du'ough ihe htarrkancs of his 
public career^ it w^as to MariaEi tmhoff^ his consort, iKac be owed all the 
happiness d| his life-" What Curzon said of Hastings was but a reflection 
of his own experknee. May it be also a forecast of what is in store for our 
guest tonight. Upon Lady Linlithgow no less than upon Lord Linfithgoxv 
■will rest [he bnrden of an exalted office; to Lady Linlithgow as to Lord 
Linlithgow we offer our sincere and our w^arni good wishes. 

Lord Linlithgow’s Reply 

The Marquess of Linlithgow was warmly cheered on rising to 
reply. After expressing his gratitude and that of his wife to the 
combined socicGcs for their hospitality, he said: 

It is probably true that few of those who have held the office of Governor- 
General of India can have enjoyed^ before assuming charge of Dflice+ a 
better opportunity than I have had of measuring [he nature and scope of 
the work of that office. 

Cciiainly chat work is going in the future to be neither less difficult nor 
less arduous than in ihe past, and when 1 comcmplatc the labours and 
amciedes that Lie before me,r and \hc weight of respansibility that must 
always rest upon ihc shoulders of a Viceroyp my heart is indeed humbled. 
Yet I am sustained and encouraged by the kindness of my friends here and 
in India; and by the belief that I enjoy for this great task the confidence of 
my countrymen and—I dam hopc^ihai of the Princes and peoples of India. 

From none of our friends have my wife and 1 received more help and 
kindness than froro the present Viceroy and Lady Wi!lingdoii+ whose long 
and distinguished services to tndia^ in MadraSt in Bombay^ and finally in 
Delhi, have endeared them to all. Lord Wibingdon is about to complete a 
period of no less than twenty years as a representative of the Crown over- 
SQSp a record of which he and Lady Wiilingdcm may well feel proud and 
by which he has earned the gratirnde of Kis countrymen. May I take this 
oppormnity of saying—and 1 am sure that Sir Samuel Hoore^ whom we arc 
all delighted to see here this cverung^ and you yourself, my Lord Chairmniii 
will agree with me—that the members of the Joini Select Comraiti3cc of 
ParlLimenT on the Indian Reforms had cause to be profoundly grateful 10 
Lord Willingdon personally as well as to Governments in India^ for hk con- 
stant and invaluable help throughout that prolonged and laborious inquiry. 

A Precedent 

Lord Linlithgow went on to recall the fact that thirty^ix years 
ago a similar banquet was held m London to bid farewell to his 
father, Australians first Governor-Gencraii, then about to take up 
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his duties as the representative of the Crown in the newly con* 
aituted Federation, He described it as an extraordinary co¬ 
incidence that they should be entertaining his son on the eve of his 
depkarture for India there to see inaugurated those constitutionai 
developments which include the setting up of an all-India 
Federation. 

Il would itoc br proRtahk (he cgadjiiicd), to in detail the plnn 

of consdtiitiorLal advance, as this is now iriscfibed upon the Statute Bwk, 
In truth [ have m the past had my fair share of that topic, and It would 
appear that such appetite as remoms to rnc Ls desdnod to be fully sadsHed 
in the noi distant future^ What [ am at this tunc for more ropccfoed with 
is the spirit in whkh men and women will approach the task of clothing 
the bare bones of the new Coostitution wi^ the Besh and blood of living 
and growing institutioos. For^ believe nifC, this is gaiug to he a matter of 
the heart os much as of the head. 

I am well aware that there arc those who, holding them ovcr-iMljd, regard 
those Reforms with anaiety^ while Dthcr? express disappcuiitmciit on the 
quite opposite ground that they are in nature overcautious. 1 know well 
that upon either hand those views are held with sincerity, both in thU 
country and in India. NevcrtheleiS, now that the Refonns are upon the 
Statute Bwk, [ hope most carnesdy that all may be prepared to do their 
utmost to make them work—and to make them work wdl. 

The Caul for 0>opEptmoN 

For my port, 1 am persuaded that the British people and Parliament desire 
ardendy that the people of India may hnd, within the lour corners of this 
Dcw Consdtuiion^ |iolit]cal contentment and full opportunity to serve their 
motherland; and that in the outcome India may prove to the world that she 
knows how to make 3 success of self-government within the British Empire. 
That is at once the faith in which 1 approach my task and my highest hope. 

Like you. Lord Zetland, [ rely coniidendy upon the wisdom and public 
spirit of those in India who will shortly be called upon to shoulder new and 
greater responsibilities in the autonomous Provinces, Many of those Pro¬ 
vinces are comparable, as regards both their areas and their population, with 
such countries os Great Britain^ France^ and Italy, fn those immense areas 
Indian statesmen will find wide scope for the exercise of their ability and 
the satisfaedon of their rightful ambition to serve their country. 

When T was last in India eight years ago I was in the happy position of 
looking on while others applied themselves to consttiutional pit>bl™s which, 
since those days, have claimed so much of our attention. Yet the subject 
upon which my colleagues and T worked for two years lies at the very hcan 
of Indians being^ For we were concerned with the improvement of agrlcid- 
cure and the welfare of the peasant. Let me say here how iniich I ow^l 
to my colleagues, European and ludiaUn who worked with me during those 
long monihs. Each gave of the best that was in him* and we produced s 
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uEUinimoiki Report of wKich we were and anc proud. Today [ value more 
than [ can say the experience of those two >ieari| which enables me do under¬ 
stand not only the technical aspect of larming in India» but atso^ and what 
it far more impoitantp something of the life and inind of the cultivator* his 
hopesp hit ao:(teties, his joyap his sorrows. 1 can say with truth that in 
many a moment oE difficulty 1 have been sustained and encouraged hy a 
great wish to give reaJ and substantial help and benefit to the farmers of 
India whose quiet and patient courage I h^d come to understand and greatly 
to admire. 

The Ecokouic DE.i>s.EssiotJ 

The years sinoc the Agricultural Contmisston reported have been years o£ 
economic depression in which farmers the w'orld over have faced Jiardsbip 
and want. They have also been times of financial stringency in which 
governments have had little cash with which to finance schemes of agricui- 
tural improvement^ however mcritonDus. Remembering thur I should like 
to say that it has seemed to me that the Government of IndU and Pro- 
VLodal Governments have on the whole been generous towards Our recom¬ 
mendations. Nor do I forget the very substandal and most Welcome sup¬ 
port afforded by certain Indian States. But I have been reading again our 
Report, lest 1 should in due course discover that there arc those in India 
who arc more familiar wn th that document than f^ and I nodcc with interest 
that theft rtmiin certain substantial projects amongst those advocated hy 
us, that still await fuifilmcnt. 

But if k be true that we might have wished to see these matters advanced 
more rapidly than has in experience been found practicable^ there is this at 
least to encourage those who have at heari the inietescs of the peasant, that 
at no timei so I am tolch has there been evident throughout the comrnunity 
a more general appreciation of the pressing need to promote and press for¬ 
ward every useful scheme for rural betterment. 

The ill-effects nf world-wide depression have by no means been con fined 
to die case of primary producers, and f am, of eourscp well aivjrc of the 
exDent to which all forms of industry in India have suffered from these sarnc 
causes. J knowp too^ how pressing is the anxious problem of unemployment, 
partienlarly that form of uncmploymrat which bears with peculiar harsh¬ 
ness upon educated youth. This is not the moment when I could appro- 
priatcly touch upon quesdons of policy, Indeedt you will readily under¬ 
stand my wkh to examine and discuss these matters on the spot be/oro 
attempting any eontribucion towards the solution of these vital problems. 
But this 1 will allow myself to say tonight, that t shall grudge no effort, 
however, arduous or long sustained, which may in any degree contribu^ 
towards bettering the lot of those weighed down by want or sickness* 
whether they be dwellers in the countryside or in the towns. 

[ am graielnh too, for the oppcffiunity given me during the tours of the 
Agricultural Commission to learn at first hand something of the work of 
the Civil Services in India. 1 regarded it as a privilege to work side by side 
with the members of those services, and in truth no man could dcsTre more 
loyal, more zealous or more efficient colleagues. I look forward with the 
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uim^isE sad^fatdoR to a renewal qf tliat asscjdadoFi, My wofk upon the 
Joint Select Commiiicc of Parliftmenc on the Rcfornis has given tne some 
uridersLindLng of quesdons icladng to condkiotu of sendee^ which questions 
aHcct so jnateriaily the cofiientment and the peace of mind o£ members of 
the Services. Let me say at once that I can think of nothing more dirtcdy 
prejudicial to good gmemment Ln India than that her public sers'ants should 
feel themselves unfairly treated or deprived of that senae of reasonable 
security for the future without which no man can do full justice to himseilf 
and to his work. 

It is, I feel surep as important today as it ever was to atiract the best men, 
whether Bridsh Of Indianp to the Indian Civil Service, and 1 gready hope 
that it may be found possible in the near future to lake steps to consider 
any adjusimeoi of the existing aystem of recmitincnt that may be needed to 
secure in this country the recruitment to the Indian Civil Service of candU 
dates of the best type, sulBcient in number to maintain in the Service the 
appropriate British element. May 1 asy, too, that [ mist that young men, 
and the parents of young men, who are attracted by the prospect of an 
active nod most useful career in India may favourably consider the advan¬ 
tages that the Service offers^ and the openings for work of real value to 
li^ia and to the Empire. 

Indian Lovaltv 

My Lord Chairman, we have all bslcned with piidc and thankfulness to 
the eloquent words in which you have described the intense and conduuiDg 
loyalty of the Princes and people of India towards the Imperial Throne and 
the person of the King-Etopetor; a loyalty enshrined In the very hearts of 
the people, a loyalt)*^ founded, as India and we ourselves were reminded only 
the other day in His Majesty's mou gracious message^ upon the long and 
honourable association of the two countries, both in peace and in war+ 

In conclusion I w^ould say this to my friends hac and in India: Let us 
look forward rather than back. Let anciem differences and time-worn 
quarrels be put behind us and forgotten in a common cfTcift to secure a 
happier future. It is, alas I but too true that over the world today there lie 
dark and menacing clouds of fear and suspicion. Yet 1 think it is also true 
that in all countries there axe at ibis moment more men and women than 
ever before who long for peace and goodwill among the peoples of the 
world. Before the eyes of numberless folk in all lands there dawns the 
iocom parable and blessed vision of lhat which life upon this planet may 
offer il only men can conquer the fean and suspicions that have their roots 
in old unhappy memories. 

The chapter that is now about to open in India is fraught, I am rorh 
vinced, with possibilities far transcending in importance the issue of political 
evduiion xn the sub-continent. Here indeed is nothing less than an oppar- 
mnity to effect a great and lasting contribution towards the solution of one 
of the major problems of the world: an honourable and equitable adjust¬ 
ment jn the relations between the peoples of the Weir and those of the East 
May God grant strength and guidance to those into whose hands ii pUced 
the fulfilling of this matchless project. 
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Toast op the Societies 

Lord Halifax (Lord Privy Seal) proposed the toast of the 
Empire societies, coupled with the name of Lord Lamington. He 
expressed the thanks of the assembly to the Empire societies for 
their kindness in giving that opportunity of meeting to do honour 
to those who were on the threshold of such new and such great 
responsibilities. He added that he thought the best place in the 
United Kingdom was Yorkshire, and that after that came Scotland. 
He could not but hold it an exceptional good, fortune for India 
that her destinies at this time should be guided by a Yorkshireman 
in London, in the shape of Lord Zetland, and by a Soot in India— 
reinforced, he was tempted to think, by the presence of a wife 
who was more than three-quarters Yorkshire. 

The main object of the Empire societies (he oontinued) is to afEord an 
opportimtcy to coeti and vvouieD of no doubt very differieg points of view 
to nsGord tQgetber cheif belief^ ihcir continued bclid, in the value oF the 
Hritish Ei^pirc. There are those today who ore tempted to apologize for 
the British Empire, and are »metime$ tempted to give away pacts of it to 
other people. I must confess chat I do not bdeng to any of those groups. 
At the same time 1 do admit to myself that the British Empire is die 
strangest phe dome non on which the eyes of men have e% er resteeb and if 
any of us were to try to translate inio language; the ttirms in whieht in our 
mind's cyc^ we visuah^c the British Empire^ we should no doubt do it very 
diHerently, It h perhaps the greatest compLimeot to the Bridsh Empire as 
a whole that it is able to act^ as it were, as a focus of different and various 
loyalties and gather them all together in a single point of allcgianccf lo 
which we arc all proud to gne our faith and our service, 

1 am told that the British Empire is a condnual bewiLderment to men and 
women of foreign lands. They have never^ I btheve. been able do under¬ 
stand whether the British Empire is to be more truly conceived of as an 
alliance between independent states or a unitary state, or something akin 
to a federation. It is^ in U‘uch^ none of these things, and it is more than 
all ol themj and to say that is perhaps not to say more than that the British 
mind works differendy from the foreign mind. And in that, perhaps, lies 
one of the fairest hopes gf the future of the world. And it is, 1 thinks also 
significant that this strange British Empire*s pre-eminent characierisriCt 
from another angle, is that it is founded upon the most successful recon¬ 
ciliation of unity and dtversiry, through the aiebemy of liberty^ that the 
world has ever seen. And the result is that we of the British Empire arc 
one, not because we must, but because we wlli It is sometimes said that 
there is no fumre hope for the world unless it on erect sortie siipcr-statct 
invested with indcpcndcnc sovereignty and independent force to compel 
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allegiance lo thai sovereigntyj and yet in myself^ when 1 hear such Jjospcl 
preached I am tempted to fee! that if that be the only hope of the worlds 
hope « indeed far off, and 1 am tempted EO despair- And then t fall back 
myself upon the reflection that nearer home, in the British Empire itself, 
we have at om dtwrs ail example of how incn» diffenng in nearly cTcr^mg 
that concerns the foimdadoiu of life—race, cultnre, rdigion,h tradidonsT 
colour* and so on—have yet managed to do a thing that 150 years ago would 
have seemed inconceivable—namely* to decide insenhbty and yet irrevocably 
that they will never sumiooD force as a solvent of any disputes or differences 
that may arise between them. I wonder^ when one ponders upon how 
great has been the passage of thought in that last 150 ycarSp whether it is in 
fact as iiKooccivable as some today would be tempted to think* to look for- 
ward to the future where men with all the differences that persist in the 
British Empire, belonging to different nations, may yet come in the fulness 
of time and under the guidance of Providence to learn the same lesson that 
the British Empire has Icarnc, that reason based on liberty is the greatest 
solvent of human difference and disputes that arise between different see- 
lions of the human race. 

It h with some such vision as that that I would ask you this evening to 
rise and 10 drink to the health of die Empire socECtics, feebng, as I do fed, 
that in the five years to which Lord Linlithgow is now dedicaring himself, 
he will be able to count continuously upon the support of all that is com- 
prised widiin those societies, and that they wUl follow his doings with 
dose iotcrest and with warm sympathy, and will extend to him and to Lady 
Linlithgow continuonsiy all the support that it is in their power to give- 1 
have the honour to couple this toast with the name of one, Lord Lamingion* 
no stranger to these societies, who has rendeicd long and distinguLshed 
service in more capaddes than one, and who sets an example to those of us 
who have the good or the ill fortune to be younger in years than him todays 
of a service that we in our lime shall hope to be able to emulate and to 
prove ourselves not unworthy disciples. 


The President's Re^ly 

Lord Lamington, in die course of his response, said t 

The honour of replying 10 the toast so aptly proposed by Lord Halifax b 
very great* but imposes a corresponding heavy rcsponsibLlity u> adequately 
express the thanks of the seven important sccicties who have bad the ptivi- 
lege of entertaining tonight so distinguished a company. I would explain 
that it was due to the initiative of Mr. }. H. Thomast the Secretary of State 
for the Cobnics* that the various Empire sociedcs dedded to pool their 
energies in the organizadon of fuaciions such as thiSp Formerly statesmen 
going out to some great post avetscas were liable m be emharrisscd by a 
flow of invications from a number of sodeties. 

The advantages of combinarion for a commoa end must be obvious to 
anyone who surveys this great gathering tonighL It is doubtful whether on 
any previous uccasion a Viceroy-designate of India bas been the chief guest 
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at a fafcwcU Htuner on die present scale- li tnay be addoi dial nodiing 
could be [noFc Euing than a record farev^ell when it U considered that 
Lord Llnlldigow is lo maugurate a new epoch Id die histofy of Bridsh and 
Indian rebdons, being charged with the iremetidcus rcsponsibiliiy of bring¬ 
ing Into actual Working the new Gemstitudon authofiaed by the great Act of 
last year- He is taking up the mande of his fathcrj who was the ftrst 
Governof-Generat of the Federal Government of Australia. 

1 am sure that 1 am speaking the mind of the other oigatiiaattons as weli as 
of the East India AssocLadonf of which I have the honour to he President, 
when 1 say that wMk wc each co-aperatc in the efforti we owe a special debt 
of gradtude to the Royal Empire Sociecy for undcrtaiking the main lesponsU 
bility for organizing this function. The task is a heavy one, and we have 
only to note the excellence of the arrangemencs made tonight to recoipiize 
how much we owe to the Chairman of the Royal Empire Society, Sir 
Archibald Wclgalh and to Mr- Baily, the rccendy appointed Secretary of 
the Society. 

The success of our functiau tonighi makes it permissible to draw a parallel 
between the combination of Empire countries and the combination of the 
Empire societies: each pursuing an individual path^ having an individual 
function, but all anirnated by a common aim and eo^pcradriig for a common 
ideal—viz., the unity of the peoples of the Empire so that their united 
influence will exexdse the utmost weight in the counsch of the nations For 
the safely and progress of clvilizaiion and for the good of the world at large. 
These unofficial and voluntary associations arc typical of the Empire* which 
was bulk up by traders and by the enterprise of iodividuaJs, the Govern' 
menis being usually reluctant to give protection and sccurily. Rarely has a 
Govemment embarked upon dcliheiaie aggression. Even in the case of India 
it was trade that led to the subscC|Uent cstablishinent of our rule- 
Before I sit down, and in the regretted absence through illdiealth of Sir 
B. N. Mitrat the High Commissioner for India, t baivc the privilege to pro- 
pose: the toast o£ our Chairmao. As a Scot, it is a matter of pride and satis¬ 
faction that my counuy supplies both the Secretary of State for India and the 
Viccroy-dcsigciaic. It is happy augury. None could more fittingly preside 
this gathering than the Sccreury of State for India- We are indeed 
fortunate that the India Office k in charge of a siatesiiriaii who has given 
abundant proof not only when serving in India, hut also in hl$ political^ 
literary, and generaJ aedvitief in thb country of his profound inicrcst in and 
affection for the Indian Empire. He has presided over this gathering with 
the courtesy and dignity which is associated with all his pubhe activities; and 
in drinking hh health wc all have the heartfelt wish that the combined 
responsibilities of otir Chairman and guest of the evening may contribute to 
the Continued progress and happiness of the vast land whose fortunes are 
in so large measure committed to their care- 

Lord Zetland* in his reply* read a from Sir John Simon 
expressing his great regret that* owing to unforeseen developments 
in the House of Commons, he was prcveritcd from being present- 
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Sir John wrote 1 

“ 1 have very special leasons 10 retain, a lifelong inCcrcsi in everything dial 
happens to India, and I am more than ever mnvlnced^ as we said in our 
Report which preceded these Consritudonal changes* that it U by the co- 
operation of aJL that Is best in this country with Indian statesmen that the 
future of the Indian mntiticnt will be best advanced. That is why Lord 
Linlithgow has been selected for this high task* and we will send him on hU 
way with a message of confidence and goodwill.*" 

Lord Zetland added: 

Lord Halifax referred to me as a YorhshireEnan. I have always myself 
rather prided myself on being a Scotchmaii, hut if* as it is indeed a fact^ 1 am 
a Scotchman by birth and by tradidon and a YorkshtremaD by adopdon, that 
seems to me tu be merely an illustration of an indisputable fact embodied in 
the phrase "“a peaceful conquest of England by Scodand."* I am most 
grateful m Lord Lamington, whose services to the Empire are so conspicuous 
and so wclhknowr, for the kindly observations which he has made in pro¬ 
posing this toasL Let me only say that I look forward with feelings not 
only of sadsfaction. but of the greatest pleasure, to working, so long as the 
whim of the electorate and the complacence cf the Prime Miaistcr allow^ in 
co-operatioa with our dwtinguished guesU 



THE RECEPnON TO LORD AND LADY LINLITHGOW 


The reception given at Grosvenor House* Londonj on Thursday, 
March a6, in honour of the Marquess and Marchioness of Linlith¬ 
gow, was attended by some 350 members and friends. The guests 
of honour shared with the President and Lady Lamington in 
receiving the other guests. After refreshments had been served 

The PitE^rDEKT said: I have fust to aunotiDce lo you ihat* owing to an 
Indian Ccunmittee, Lord Zetland and Lord Goschen ca-nnot be with lis, as 
they had intended. Nor can Sir Samuel Hwe, who was m have spoken 
to us. I also have to announce to you that when His Highness the Maharaja 
of Bhavanagar learned through our old and esteemed friend Sir Pralxishiinkar 
Pattani that Lord Linlithgow had accepted this invitation^ he very kindly 
sent a checi^uje for ^^50 as a cootilbutiDii to the expensesr (Cheers*) %Vc arc 
most grateful both to His Highness and his veteran Minister. 

Last night Lord Linlithgow was entertained at a very remarkable dinner 
given by the seven Empire societies, who carry on, so to speaks the voluntary 
work of the Empire; and some might consider it supcrAuoiis to have dus. 
reception this afternoon ! but we decided, I think rightly^ that in view of our 
close connection with India we should carry out our prcidcus usage and 
custom of inviting the Viceroy-designate to have some hospitality at our 
hands, and also give the opportunity to members of the East India Asso¬ 
ciation^ who are all more or less connected with India-^ meet the Viceroy- 
to-be. 

It is no light task thai lies before Lord linUthgow. We all realize that^ 
and we therefore want to show our appreciadon before he leaves this 
eountryp and our gratitude to him lor having spared the time to come hirre. 
(Applause.) We reali^ that in going 10 India Lord and Lady Linlithgow 
are doing a great work^ because they are sacrificing their own home tics and 
their charming country home in Scotland to take up this very onerous task. 

I have held for some time that tinder the nciv ConstitutiDn of India any¬ 
one undertaking the ofEce of Viceroy must necessarily have had some pre¬ 
vious experience of Indian life and of Indian characreristics. Lord Linlithgow, 
who was two years lo India as Chairman of die Royal Agrimitural Com¬ 
mission there* and then again was for almost two years Chairman of the 
foint Select Committee^ surely has acquired a very Intimate knowledge of 
India and also a great insight into what should be the future working ol 
the new Comtitulion. 1 suppose nobody really is better able or more fitted 
to undertake this work of putting Into form the various provUioni under 
the new great India Act than is Lord Linlithgow. 1 have fte\'er heard bis 
appointment questioned by a single voice, nor have 1 read a single opinion 
shat was not favourable to the selcctiom (Applause.) 

If Sir Samuel Hoarc had been here he would have enlarged on these 
points. In his absence I will read so you from a summary of the new 
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Act given in TA^ Times wKtn it wa* passed oi the muftifold dudes which 

lie before the Viceroy in cnnncctlon with the hcia^ Consdtudoin of India. 

^^The Secretary of Slate will no longff be the primary administradve 
authnrity for the govemJjig of India and the Governments in India wiJl 
eease to be his agents. The result of these delcg;itions of power is that 
the Government of India and the Provincial Govermnents become 
distince poHdeal and consdiudonal entities- . - '* 

'*Thc duties of the Viceroy responsible for introdudng the reforms 
will include the inauguration of Provincial Autonomy + with all its legal 
and financial im plicationsj the conduct of a transitory Centred with the 
assistance of the CKisdng Legisladve Assembly: negotiadons with the 
Princes lu bring them into the Federation: and the mauguradon of the 
Federation itself when the rK^uisitc number of Princes have signed the 
Instruments of Accession which imply ihcir adherence to the new 
GcutrnmeiiL With the ultimate establishment of the Federation 
envisaged in the Act the Governor-General will have to set up a new 
Central Govcrnmcni, with its dyarchical CJKecudve.*^ 

1 cm Ttniembcr when the late Lord CurMn was Viceroy in India. Even 
he had nu conception before going there of the tremendous personal 
responsibility put opon the Viceroy. In the House of Lordv when the vote 
of condolence was being poasedp connected wiih the death of Lord Reading, 
some statemenT of Ids was read to the effect that he was quite unacem- 
wmed, when he went to India, to have to face the personal responsi^ 
bility thrust upon him day by day on matters of great moment. If those 
iwo great Viccfoyi had this responsibility m the posc^ what will be the 
posidon in the future? Lord LJnltthgow will have to keep iit louch with 
the Coosiitutloo as set up under the Act and will have to use discnminadoci 
as CO when to give way. Therefore bis respoiisibiUdes are increased. 

I came home two days ago from Aden* that very interesting outpoii of 
the Empire, and a fellow-passenger on board said to mcp ** We are eKpoctuig 
great things from Lord LinlithgoWp and he will not fail us." Thai ii our 
sendment today. (Cheers.) Lord and Lady Linlithgow can leave thrac 
shores with the knowledge that they have the full confidence of all ranks of 
the East India Association, and ffiat they carry our best wishes for their 
happiness and a successful term of office. They have every quality to make 
that success, and we hefieve it will be achieved. With those words I now 
ask you to show by acclamation your appreciadon of the presence ihi$ 
afternoon here of Lord and Lady Linlithgow. (Prolonged applause.) 

Lord LixLfTHoow said in reply E My Lord Chairman, Your Excellencies, 
my lords, ladies and gendemcn,—Let me at once say lo our fellaw-mcmhers 
and 10 our guests here today that my wife and 1 arc profoundly grateful for 
ihe kind way in which you have received die recommendation of my old 
friend, Lord Lamitigton. 1 will confess to you, ladies and gendemen, that 
both my wife and 1 are at this stage^ though intensely happy, just a little 
jaded. I say to myself. Lord Lamingcon, that if thii ii the life of a Viceroy- 
designate, where indeed and when docs the Viceroy lay hii head? As I was 
moving out of my hmiac oo all fouri, threading my way among^n the boxes^ 
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^guing Vhfjth the childrcfip and maluDg thqsc other general pctpradoiu 
which are the proper approach to any voyagt, I saw a servant of nunc 
sticking a large notice on to a boxp and on that notice were the words, 
“Not wanted lor the voyage," Oh, happy box [ (Laughter,) 

I know wdl the wort which yomr Chairman today. Lord Lamington, has 
done for this Association, and you and 1 know the good work that he has 
done for the Empire and for public matters in this country all his lifc^ 
(Applause.) Therefore I will not say that I ana sorry that Sir Samuci Hoarc 
was not able to be with ns this afternoon. I had hoped that he might be 
here, because as my old colleague on the Joint Select Committee, dunng 
which long and laborious enquiry he ga'^e such a very masterly performance, 

L had meant to express in public my admiration for his work in guiding 
the scheme of constitutional reform of India through that Committee, and 
to say that 1 am sure you will agree with me that his name will foi- dl rime 
be honourably linked with that great work. 1 should have said diis to his 
face, if he had been here:* as I am not amiitomcd to saying things behind 
people's backs which 1 would not say to their facesSir Samuel Hoane in 
the language of the stage is now lesdng,'^ But take it from me^I know 
the man—that before very long he will be back in a part even greater than 
that which he has played in the past. (Applause.) 

I said a moment ago that I was a little weary* Please do not think that 
that means that I am not gbd to lie here this afternoon. I am glad to be 
here, I do not think that this afternoon's occasion was made unnecessary 
by reason of last rughfs hospitality, 1 was very careful what 1 consumed 
last night, 1 thoroughly enjoyed my dinner, though I do admit when I 
have to make a speech 1 would rather make it to my friends In the room 
than to a microphone about three feet below my head. (Laughter.) How¬ 
ever, these arc the penalties of modern mventton. 1 thiuk that these occa¬ 
sions arc worth while^ because 1 attach very great importance to an ctccasion 
which enables the man who is about to carry the weight to fed that his 
friends in both rountriei stand behind him. (Applause.) 

I admitc very much the work of the East India Associadoa, and I am 
proud that my name is connected with it as a Vice-President T wish it well 
in the future. Its prime service^ as [ sec li, is to promote betweets our 
several peoples that human feeling of goodwill, of murunl regard and under¬ 
standings which must always form the essential foundations of Healthy 
political growth, and without which, believe me, the zncHt carefully con^ 
stnirted cdihcc will not for long stand. 

Unless the captain and the purser of the steamer can persuade me to moke 
a speech (which I think extraordijiarily unlikely) 1 think this is the last that 
1 shall be making before 1 reach India: at least the last 1 have heard of so 
far. Let me then, for my wife and myself and from the bottom of our heam, 
thank all our good friends here and in India^—because we rccogutze that wc 
have good friends in India as w^cll as hereof or the kind way In which they 
received my appoLutmenr, for the encouragement which they have given 
me, and the promise which I hold from fieri a few of them, that they will 6o 
their utmost to assist me in carrying the great toik which I go out lo 
undertake to a happy conduslon. (Applause.) 
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RECEPTION TO LORD AND LADY WILLINGDON 
SURVEY OF viceroyalty 

The Conversazione given by the Association at Grosvtnor House 
on Friday^ May 22, to meet the Marquess and Marchioness of 
Willingdon on their return from India was the largest and most 
representative reception in the annals of the Association. More 
than 450 guests were received by the President and Lady Laming- 
ton and, later, by Sir Louis and Lady Dane. Most of the guests 
were also greeted by the cx-Viceroy and Lady Willingdon, who 
found amongst them a very large number of aid friends, from 
Cabinet Ministers downwards. The names of the principal guests 
were given in the newspapers, and the speeches, with their refer¬ 
ences to the great events of the past five years in India, attracted 
the more public attention since this was the first occasion on which 
Lord Willingdon had made any public speech since his arrival 
from India. After refreshments had been served Lord Lamington 
said: 

Two months ago almost to the day this room was filled with goots of 
the AHocifltioii assemhlcd to hid God^ipeed to Lord and Lady linlixhgow 
on the eve of their departure for India. Today we are assembled in even 
larger oumbers to welcome home Lord and Lady WLIlliigdon after thchr 
memorable and luccesifuL tenure of office in India. There arc many present 
who served under Lord Willingdon in Bombay and in Madras, and many 
who hare been in the lervice of the Crown in India during his great Vice¬ 
royalty. 

It should he mentioned that the giving of a ConverEazione on the present 
scale so soon after the previous one is due in large measure to the gtncrosiiy 
of His Highucsi the Maharaja Gackwar of Baroda in making an aiinna! 
coatriburion of jfjo for the purposes of hospitality. (Cheers.) I would here 
also express our satisfaction that we have with us the King's Indian Orderly 
Officers with Major Goddard. (Cheers.) 

I may say diat to Lady Umington and myself this gathering has particular 
interest in reviving old memofies, It is now some forty years ago since we 
met the two guests of this sfterntMn, when my friend here was serving on 
the staff of his latherdn-law, the first Lord Brassey, then Governor of 
Vklorin. 

It would have hcen marvellous foresight on our pan had we then fore- 
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cabled dial we aHouIcI meet again in forty years' dmc on ao occasion like 
this, t* celebrate tbc return of Lord Wiilingdon after his brilliant %^ice- 
royalty of [ndU—a ViceroyaJty which has been marked by devotion in duty^ 
couragCt and a desire to understand and to meet the aspirations of the 
Indian people. I am not going to say mare on this theme, because happily 
we have here the Secretary qf Stale for India, who has nndertaken to convey 
to our distinguished gucsti our feelings df gratitude and adn)iraticn+ 

There is just one point, not strictly poiitiaJt that 1 might mention, which 
I have always laid great stress on—'ihe unfortunate way in which in time 
past thexe w'as a tendency on the part of the English 10 hold aloof socially 
from ihdr Indian friends. One of the most vd liable steps mken by our 
honoured guests in Bombay was to inaugurate the WilUngdon Club 10 
bring Indians and British into a common bond of friendihip, and ail 
through their term of o^ce in India this has been their great aim. I read 
how only last year Lady Willingdon greeted the late Miss Beck, a lady who 
had done a lot of service in trying to help Indian students in this country, 
as a reconciler of peoples." 1 think that is a very good title for Lord and 
Lady WjUingdon;, as they have done thcLr best to be reconcilers of peoples. 

There is nothing furrher except to congratulate Lord and indy WtHingdon 
on the high honour bestowed on them last week by His Majesty, and to 
express our gratitude that they have been able to come here this afternoon to 
be entertained by us; also an behalf of the East India Association 1 should 
like to say how proud we arc that Lord WiUingdon has consented to be one 
of our Vice-Presidents. (Cheers^) 

Lord ZetiaNd, Secretary of State for India, who was cheered on rising> 
said: It is^ if I may say so, very apprnprule that the East India Association 
should have organised this gathering in honour of Lord and Lody Willing- 
doo+ for I suppose there is no corporate body of men and women in th^ 
country which has followed with greater imerest or with doscr attcntioit 
Lord Wiilingdon’s solution of the many problems which have cotifrontcd 
him during the past five years. During that time the East India Associadon 
provided a platform for the views of all those who were interested in these 
great problem^ and it is not perhaps too much to say that without the 
educational work which the East India Association did in that connccdonp 
It would hardly have been possible to have secured with that measure of 
assent which it uldmatcly received the passage of the Government of India 
Act of last year. (Applause.) 

We arc not here this afternoon as members of this Association, however* 
to blow our own trumpet. We are here rather to give expression m our 
feelitij^ of admiraticn and gratitude to Lord and Lady Willi ngdon—and I 
purposely include Lady Willingdon (appbuseX for we are dI conscious of 
the great part which she has played in the joint aclividts of ihdr livcs^for 
the great services which they have rendered to the Empire. (Applause^ 

I suppose that the services in far-flung parts of our Empire discharged by 
Lord and Lady Willmgdon have certainly f>cv« been siirpasscd; I doubt 
inyscll whether they have ever been equalled by any among that great line 
of distinguished administrators which this country has sent forth from these 
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chores diTDugbauc its historyi FLvt in Bombay; an ^unl period in 
Madras; a toog period of dislinguisbtd service In Canada^ wKcrd the name 
of Wiliingdon sdtt rims (ns 1 can tesdiy (ram personal riper iciuDe) (ram ihc 
Atlantic to die Padflc Ocean; and, finallyt as 3 crown to this great career a( 
TfnperiaJ service, five years as representative of HU Ma)csiy and Governor- 
General of the greatest dependency of emr Empire, the Indian Empire^ 
(Applause.) 

My Lords and Gendemen, it is not (or me on this occasion to give you 
-my detailed history of the past five years, but may 1 make one or two 
observations in order that we may appreciate to the fuU the nature of the 
services which Lord and Lady Wiliingdon have rendered* ImmcdiaicLy 
prior to their assumption of the office of the Viceroyalcy, a great gesture had 
been made by the C^vernment of this country to the Indian peoples of ei'ery 
political school of thought. That gesture was intended to make it clear to 
Ourselves, to the peoples of (ndta, and to the world at large, that what HU 
MajestyGcverntneni de^red above all things was a solution of the con¬ 
stitutional problem of India:^ worked out in collabomtion with represcDia- 
lives of ev^eiy school of thought Ln that country. In view of the circum¬ 
stances which had preceded that gesture, it was quite obviously accompankcd 
by great risks. [ need 001 remind you of the disturbances of Soffio? 

it to say that after the meeting of the first Round-Table Conference an 
invitation was extended once mere to the leaders of the Congress Party in 
India to play their pare in the second Round-Table Confcience, and it was 
in those circumstances that the negotiations which are familbr to ail of you 
took place between the former Viceroy, Lord Irwin, and Mr. Gandhi, 

] have always regarded^ and I have always publicly staled thai I have so 
regarded, that phase of our relations with the peoples of India as an essential 
phase in oUr relations. It was essential that we should make it clear to all 
the peoples of India and to our own people in this country ihai whai we 
desired was friendly cooperation. I think perhaps it was only as I listened 
to the last speech made by Mr. Gandhi at the end of the second Round-Table 
Coofercncc-^a day whose prolonged and dolorous hours is deeply impressed 
upon my memory—that I realized that our gesture had been rejected and 
chat our offers of collaboraiion to the Congress had not borne fruit. 

h was In these circumstances that Lord Wiliingdon had lo discharge his 
duties as Viceroy- His task was au extraordinarily delicate, a very arduous^ 
and a very difficult one. He had to carry out the first function of any 
Governincni—that is to say, to restore the order which had for some time 
pajt been not tmly threatened but destroyed. He discharged that duty with 
extraordinary courage and with cxtiaordinaiy tacir (Applause.) [f I were 
to select the outstanding characteristics of his ViceroyaLty, they would be 
these: Firmness in maifiiaining the law of the land, and sympathy with the 
Icgfdcnate and the constitutionalLy expressed aspiraiinns of the Indian people. 
(Applause.) 

My Lords and Gentlemen, his successor is in the happy pDiirioo of assum¬ 
ing o^ce in an India more peacefuU 1 think, than India has been for many 
years past, and, moreover, an India which is gradually returning to what I 
hope will he 3 prolonged era of economic prosperity. Without that 
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atmosphcfc of pC2CC and order, a rcnirn to prosperity would have been 
beyond bounds df pDfsibility. 

As a result of that returning pfosperity^ we are now able in visualize the 
possibility of the first parts st any ratt^ of the great consiitutidfta! scheme 
which was passed by Parliament last year being brought into operation 
within less than a year from the present time. As die great structure of 
provincial autonomy in India is gradually brought into beingj all those of 
us who arc concerned with the raising of that structure will look back with 
feelings of the deepest gratitude to I^rd WiUingdon and to Lady Willing- 
don in that they have reiidered possible ihe practical application of the Act 
of last year. 

It is no! often gi%en to one fatnily to ascend the whole ladder of the 
peerage in the course of the lifrtinic of a single member of it. The fact 
that Lord WiUingdon has so ascended the ladder is merely a recognitioii of 
the gratitude which the people of this country and The rnonarchy of this 
country owe to him and to Lady WllHngdon for their services to the 
Empire. (Applause.) 

The Marqucss op WilijnoixjKj who was enthusiastically recelvedp said: 

1 need hardly say what a pleasure k is both to my wife and myself to come 
here and find this delightful greeting from many old friends^ and to see you 
all sitting around us welcoming us home^ hack to our own homeland once 
more. May I thank you most cordially for your greeting this aftemoou^ and 
may I thank you^ Lord Lamington, most gratefully for the charming thlngi 
you have slid about our labours in outside parts of the British Empire* 

I almost fed that an apology is due from me to my noble friend Lord 
Zetland, the Secretary of State for India, for it seems to me that It U 
beginning to become aimosc a habit with him to have to appear at gatherings 
of this son and say charming things about Lord and Lady Willingdon ) 1 
hope he will not have to do much more of it, but \ gratefully and sincerely 
thank him this afternoon for all the charming things he has said, and 
perhaps this gives me an opportimity this afternoon to thank him for what 
i sincerely feci. 1 wish to thank him most gratefully for the consideratioii 
he always showed me, the help atid co-operation he always gave me all the 
time we were associated together in the governance of India, he as Secre¬ 
tary of State and 1 as Viceroy of lndia< 

] am often asked, and ] am always being asked since I came home, Are 
you glad you have come home again?” My answer always U, ” Well* any 
Britisher who has been away From hit homeland and from his relations and 
friends for twenty-three or so years almost continually is glad to come to 
his homeland once morei delighted to see hJs friendi and relation i, iklighted 
and grateful for the wonderful welcome we have received on our returfii and 
filled with gratitude and delight at the expressions of appreciation that wc 
have received with regard to such humble seiA’iccs as we have done during 
those years in outside parts of the British Empire.*" 

May 1 say. Lord Zedand, 1 am delighted that you have linked my wife'* 
name v^ith mine in all our viifork during all these years, for I know very well 
indeed how litde 1 oHild have done without her. (Applauie.) But 1 can 
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only sjy that wc have alwayi in all our work done our best, aad if out boT 
Hai KUttsBed our countrymen, then indeed the labour haj been well worth 
whiEc- 

I have dso bren asked very often another question; “ Are yon sorry you 
have left India? WeiJp for many reasons I am extremely sorry 1 left India* 
After a!l> it is no small thing svhen you have lived in a cauntry for sixteen 
years, and your roots have got down very deep, to dig up those roots; when 
you have ban engaged in whai to me has been an oceupatinn of the most 
engrossing and interesting kindi tn leave all those official ties» to leave all 
those ossodations and friendships^ to leave a country which 1 have often 
called^ and I call again this afternoDn, my second Empire home. (Applause.) 

But 1 leave it with this feeling* India haa been no land of regrets to us 
twQj for we received noihicig but kindnessp courtesy and fiicndshipj except 
in a very few Instances, from all the prince^ and people of India through^ 
out the whole of that country, I talk about our second Empire home, and 
that recalls to my mind the various hamcs we have lived in in India during 
the past sixteen years. I recall that delightful house at Malahar Point in 
Bombay. I rocall thai wonderful hill station—not even second to Kashmir 
—in Madras, Ootacamund, But I recall above all that wonderful palace at 
Delhif the triumph of the genius of my old friend Sir Edwin Lutyens. 1 
confess that when I Erst drove up to that house and saw this enormous 
palace confronting me, I felt rather alarmed as the ihoughc that a humble 
person like myself should be going to reside in so vast a home. Bus it is^— 
and perhaps my wife made it so—^and has been tn ns all those Eve years the 
moss delightful home: and the garden on the opposite side of the house is 
one of the most beautiful shings 1 have ever seen. 

So 1 regret leaving India for many rcasonsp hut 1 assure you of thix, that 
my regret is tempered by the feeling that I have left India in good handSn 
for I feel that my distinguished successorp with all his knowledge of the 
Rcfomis, with his previous knowledge of Indb itself^ will safely guide the 
destinies of India and will overcome all difficulties with regard to the 
future {and there may be manyp as there generally arc in that country) 
during the five years of his tenure of office of his appointment. 

Ladies and GcnllemcDT you may have heard many or you may have 
read of many chmceiung speeches that have been made In India of ktc by 
members of the Congress Pany at rhe meetJrig that they held just before I 
left, when they had their new President, Pandit Jawarharlal Nehru— 
speeches which threatened to do the moil terrible things when the Reforms 
eame into being and to upset the whole constitution if they possibly could 
do so. 

May ] say with all sincerity that my feeling and instinct in this matter 
is this, that when the toil and trouble and possibly some turmoil of the 
General Elections for the Erst Frovincia] Chambers are over, when the 
Ministries are formed, when Ministers are settled down in their places and 
with the help of their Secretaries are getting to work, that they will one 
HJhd all work and strive for the good of the people who are put under thdr 
ch«irgc, (Applause*) 

At least I can say with some gratlhcation that I have left co my successor 
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3 peaceful Indlap im [ndia where I hoDCStly think that the rclaiioru 
between our two face$ are better than they have been for nxany long years. 
ii is pcxfccdy true that there arc a good many Indians in India who Insist 
DU iostjcrLiig that fedmg of distrust with regard tn evErything that we British 
do out Eherc^ who seem lo have an idea that we have a Machiavellian desire 
for some^ as they call I 4 Impciial purpose to do something whkh is going 
to hdp us and not partkularly India, who have no belief^ or say they have 
no belief; in the sincerity of our purpose -with regard to our wish to lead 
them on to responsible government. But I am glad to feel^ and I think ic 
is pcriccdy certain, that these people are decreasing in numbers. 

I am sorry 10 say too there are some of tay own fdlow^-countiymcQ—and 
you have referred to the matter this afternoon, my lord chairman^—some of 
ray own countrymen who still endeavour co keep up that artificial system 
of superiority of the BKtish over the Indian which I have always so deeply 
deplored and which J have always fought against wnth the utmost of my 
power. (Applause,) But I think those difficulties again are bccomiiig less, 
and 1 hope and trust that they will soon entirely pass aw'ay. 

When I look back upon the last five years of my life in India^ when I 
recall the conditiDn of things which existed when i arrived there, and 
which my noble Friend, Lord Zetland, has very faithfully expressed to you 
this afternoon^ 1 should like to give you a tbr of the various preoccupations 
that we had to undergo and take part in—! am talking about the Central 
and the Provincial Governments during die first eighteen months of my life 
in India. 

After 1 had been dicre only five months there came the financial crisis, 
when this country went off gold on to sterUng; which created a very serious 
situation, as you may tmagiue, in India, i should like to express to you 
ail very dearly my grateful thanks to my Finance Minister then, Sir George 
Schuster, for the sound judgment and care he took as Finance Member to 
guide 11 $ through those very troublesome days. Then again wc shared as 
much as anybody in the terrible world depression^ and then W‘e had a 
recrudescence of terrorism in Bengal. We had the Red Shirt movement 
Ln the Norih-West Frontier Province- Wc had a serious outbreak of civil 
disturbance and non-payment of rent in the United Provinces. We had a 
rebcUion in Burma which necessitated sending out a brigade to that country, 
Wc bad serious trouble in the State of Kashmiri and at the request of the 
Maharap we had to send troops Ln to help him. 

These were some of the preoccupations we had to undergo during the 
first eighteen months of tny life in that counUy, and a$ 1 look back 1 say 
that 1 am filled with the utmost and deepest gratitude^ and always shall be^ 
For the wonderful way that once they knew what the policy of Government 
was going to bc^ and that it was going to be firm, sure and comistentp the 
services rapidly restored the position of Government from end to end of 
India. 

[ have left a peaceful India, and I believe 1 have left a more contented 
India, for, as my noble friend has said, I believe that their ceonnmic con¬ 
dition is slowly and steadily improving. 1 honestiy believe that if our 
administration in the future, as 1 am sure it wlU be, is firm, is sympathetic^ 
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and U combtcni, Indk wUl remain absolu^y byal; »o long ^ our 
Bov'CFcign IS King-Emperor of India> India will become more and more a 
helpful panner in working nut the desnnies of the Biitis-h Empire^ 

That b all I have m to you tbb evening, bc|oud thb^ that I have 
always been and 1 hope always shail be, even at this age of my ILfep an 
Incoririgihk optimut. My opumum today is greater than it was when 1 
left this country five years ago. I remember at a dinner that 1 was given 
shortly before 1 left* that 1 said [ went out with hope and confidence. I 
come back with complete hope and confidcnccp and 1 feel sure of thbi that 
India in the future will be as sure and sound a member of the British 
Empire as any csdier part of die British Empire U at the present time. 

Ladies and gendemeiip once agdn let me thank you most gratefully for 
the cordial rcccpdon you have given my wife and my^tl. It b a pleasure 
in come home again and meet you alb and while 1 must admit that die 
temperature and the ehmatc do not appeal to me at ihc present momentt 1 
hope very sinceieLy that 1 shaU be able to reconcile myself to it shortly aod 
become as hardy a Britisher as I used to be many fears ago* (Cheers and 
laughter.) 

The MAJtciiioHESS or WituNCDo^tp in response to repeated caUs for a 
speech, said: I have always had a perfeedy firm principle m my life, and 
that b when my husband is present I never say a word. But I should like 
to thank you very sincerely. You have been so perfectly ddigbtfnl to us. 
Nfy husband says be is glad to come home. T hated leaving Indiap but 1 am 
very grateful to you for being so nice to me ddw that 1 have come boroc. 


GOVERNMENT AND RURAL DEVELOPMENT: 

UNITED PROVINCES EXPERIMENTS 

By Sir Edward Blunt, r.c.i.e., o.s.e. 

The economic depression which began in 1930 hit the Govern¬ 
ment of the United Provinces very hard. From the second half of 
the year 1930-31, the amount of revenue remitted annually on 
account of the fall in agricultuial prices has been Rs. 112 lakhs; 
and though there has been some recovery, the effects of the depres- 
don were cumulative, and this figure has not yet been reduced. 
The scale of remissions for crop damage has also been made more 
liberal, and as many crops have suffered damage since 1930-31 the 
remissions on this account have also been unusually large. 1 put 
the total loss of land revenue up to the end of 1935-36 at not less 
than Rs. crores. Accordingly, there has been little money to 
spare for rural development. 

In 1927, certain cooperative welfare societies had been started 
in three districts, Partabgarh, Fyzabad and Benares, which proved 
successful; and as they cost little and provided useful c:xpcriencc, 
Government has kept them going. In 192S, Government took up 
an important hydro-dectric scheme in the western districts, which 
is rural development on the largest scale, and has been of immense 
value to the cultivator during the depression itself; and as it was 
being financed out of capital, and is already earning enough in¬ 
come to cover all its charges, Government has not only carried it 
on, but has speeded up construction. Finally, in 1932, Govern¬ 
ment set on foot a Publicity Department, which has always de¬ 
voted a large part of its energy to the preaching of rural recon¬ 
struction, and is still doing so. But in all other directions it 
became necessary to curtail expenditure on rural development dll 
the end of I 9 M^' 35 > when the Government of India’s generous 
gift of a ciwe made a fresh start possible. And the main 
object of this lecture is to describe how the United Provinces’ 
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share of that gift will be spent: and also to give some account of 
the hydroelixtric sysicni. 

The Psychological Problem 

As Mr. Moreland long ago pointed out, no rural development 
will be real or permanent unless the villager himself approves of 
it and is willing to keep it working once it i$ initiated, fust as a 
gardener, before he plants his seed, must prepare the soil for Its 
reception, so must Government, before it introduces Improved 
standards of living, instil in the villager himself the desire to live 
better. The task, indeed, is likely to prove less difficult than it 
would have been twenty years ago. 

Firstly, the villager's mentality has changed. He is no longer 
a despondent fatalist, demoralized by his ceaseless struggle "to 
extort a bare livelihood from an insufficient holding," and with¬ 
out interest in affairs outside those of his own narrow circle. The 
war and the reforms between them bad already widened his 
mental horizon, and he was not only taking an interest but play¬ 
ing a part in affairs to which lie was formerly inditicrent; and the 
depression finally shook him out of his old conservatism. He bad 
never met trouble of that kind before; and though he met it with 
all his old patient courage, and a new and remarkable resourceful¬ 
ness, it puzzled him, it filled him with apprehension, and made 
him ready to listen to anybody who could suggest a way out. At 
first, he was inclined to take the short cuts proposed by Congress 
demagogues, such as refusing to pay his rent- But when, largely 
through the activities of the Publicity Department, he realized 
what Government and hi$ own landlords were actually doing for 
him , he soon decided that their performances were preferable to 
Congress promises. He now knows exactly what he wants, and 
under the new constitution will sec that he gets it. In respect of 
rural welfare, he is still relatively indifferent to sanitary or educa¬ 
tional improvements. One can hardly expect a man with his 
economic troubles to display much enthusiasm about a soakage pit 
or a lending library. But, as he has already shown, he will wel¬ 
come any change that will put more money in his pocket. 
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The PuBLicmr Department 

Secondly, the Publicity Department by its methods of propa¬ 
ganda has already done much to teach the villager the desirability 
of improving his standards of comfort- During the four years of 
its existence, it has built up a remarkably efficient organization. 
Each district has its chain of oommiiiccs-^isirict, tahsil, pargana, 
and village — composed of persons, both official and non-official, 
who are willing to work for rural reconstruction. The adminis¬ 
tration is in the hands of a Publicity Officer, who is a member of 
the district staff: the supervision is in the hands of the district 
officer. He commands the services of honorary publicity workers; 
in 1934 there were over i,aoo of these in the provinces, 850 of 
whom were non-officials. These workers arc constandy holding 
meetings np and down the district, at which lectures are delivered 
on topics connected with rural welfare; the number of such meet¬ 
ings in the three years 193a to 1934 W'as nearly 300,000, and the 
attendance nearly 20 millions. 

The Department also maintains five demonstration motor-vans, 
all of which have been presented by private donors- They carry 
exhibits of improved seeds, manures, ploughs, and other agricul¬ 
tural implements; models, charts, posters, and pictures relating to 
public health; samples of the products of village industries; and 
simple medicines. They are all equipped with a radio receiving- 
set, a cinema, a loud-speaker, a gramophone, a magic lantern, and 
an episcope. The films, records, slides, and pictures relate mainly 
to rural life, both as it is and as it should be; but there are also 
others of a more general kind, so that amusement can be combined 
with instruction. \ number of the films were made by a menffier 
of the LC.S., some of which I myself saw. 

These vans are always on the move, visiting the towns, the 
larger villigcs, the fairs, and various departmental exhibitions; the 
local publicity workers take advantage of their arrival to hold 
meetings and give lectures, whilst games and competitions of 
various kinds take place at the same time. Each van is in charge 
of a technical officer, who looks after and works the different 
machines which the van carries. For more distant tracts, where 
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motor vehicJcs cannot go, there are bullock carts, similarly 
equipped; in 19^ when these were first started, eighteen districts 
acquired them, but there must now be many more. A new type 
of cart, with increased accommodadon and a pneumatic wheel 
equipment has been designed by the Indian branch of the Dunlop 
Rubber Company^ I may also mention that some districts possess 
cinemas and films of their own, whilst every district has a gramo¬ 
phone and a set of twelve special records, of w'hich a hundred sets 
wcie made; the surplus not required in the province have been 
purchased by other provinces and also by States, 

The department also publishes a small fortnightly review, 
chiefly devoted to rural welfare. It has a circulation of over 31,000 
copies in vemacutar, and 3,500 in English. The department also 
brings out a large number of leaflets, pamphlets, and reprints, 
whilst some district organizations have prepared others of their 
own. All this literature is distributed free. 

These are the main activities of the Publicity Department, 
though it has others of minor importance. It holds competitions 
—^athletic, literary, agricultural, and industrial. It has, I believe, 
also invented games. It has disseminated information for the 
technical departments, and assisted them in their demonstrations. 
And now it is turning its attention to broadcasting. One station, at 
Allahabad, is already working on an experimental basts. Another, 
at Dehra Ehin, which is being financed locally, has just begun to 
work. But broadcasting is expensive, and this cripples a depart¬ 
ment which can justly boast that it achieves maximum results at a 
minimum cost—Rs. 31,000 per annum is the figure, though con¬ 
siderable subscriptions have also been raised in the districts for 
local needs. 


Thu Rural Devulophent Sckume 

Much has already been done, therefore, to attune the villager's 
mind to belter living. But much still remains to be done; and this 
Government has recognized in its new scheme of rural develop¬ 
ment. It falls into two parts. The first of these, which is called 
the " main scheme,” Is in the hands of the district authorities. It 
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is based on the experience derived from those cocpcraove welfare 
societies which I have mentioned, and may be described as being 
chiefly a scheme of psychological propaganda. The second pan 
consists of various projects of rural improvement, which are in the 
hands of the technical departments. At headi^uarters there is a 
central board, of which the heads of these departments arc mem¬ 
bers^ its dudes arc to consider matters of policyt and to collect, 
^Q^fdinatc, and disseminate information. It is kept in touch with 
the districts by a Rural Development Officer, who is under its 
orders and acts as its secretary. 

The “ main scheme ” (which might better be called the district 
scheme) falls into four parts, as follows: 

(i) The Disnucrr Rusal Developmlenv Association.— The dis* 
trier officer is directed to give his personal attention to all matters 
connected with rural development, though he may, if he secs fit, 
entrust its administration to one of his staff, ITic first step that he 
must take is to constitute a rural development association for the 
district. The members of it arc to be the senior local officer of 
each technical department, leading landholders, and others who 
bold a prominent position in rural areas. This association, to the 
district officer, is an advisory body; but it also serves to co-ordinate 
the actividcs of the technical departments, to bring expert know¬ 
ledge in touch with local knowledge, and it affords a means of 
exchanging ideas and pooling experience. The local members are 
also to act as publicity agents of rural welfare in the district. 
From time to tirac the Commissioner is to hold a conference of 
the district associations in his division. 

(2) Selection of Villaces.*— The total amount which is being 
allotted to rural development for the two years 1935-36 and 
1936^37 is about 19 lakhs, of which 15 arc the United Provinces’ 
share of the Government of India’s crore, and the rest is being 
provided out of other provincial resources. This is not enough to 
make large-scale operations possible; in fact, had the programme 
actually proposed been extended to the whole province, the sum 
required for the two years would have been nearly five crores. 
Government must, therefore, be content to deal with a relatively 
small number of villages, which has been fixed at 7a in each of 
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the 45 plains districts, or 3,240 in all—about 3J per cent, of the 
total number. The problems of the hill districts arc entirely 
diderent, and for them a sum of half a lakh has been separately 
allotted. 

The first duty of the district officer is to select these villages, 
with the advice of his district association. They are to be such as 
afford the best chance of success—-villages under the Court of 
Wards, or whose landlords or natural leaders Cake an interest in 
the movement; which are not subject to political influences; and 
which are not situated in backward or precarious areas. They arc 
to be in groups or drcles of twelve village each, at first; though 
in course of time it may be possible to extend the circles so as to 
cover 25 to 30 villages each. Each circle will thus serve as a son of 
working model for its neighbourhood-^ means of instruction, 
and, if all goes well, an Lncenlive to imitation. 

(3) The VtiiAGE Organizer. —^Thc district officer is next to 
select a staff of " village organizers,” one to each circle. These 
men are in no sense officials; they have no power or authority, 
and must achieve their results by persuasion and personal influ¬ 
ence. They must be tactful and patient t not men “ on the look¬ 
out for jobs,” but imbued with the ** spirit of service local men, 
not necessarily highly educated—the vernacular final examination 
is a sufficient standard—but with a rural upbringing, who will 
“understand the tastes and impulses of the peasant," and who 
have " learned to speak his speech and to grasp the hidden mean¬ 
ing behind his words,” Their pay, including a fixed travelling 
allowance, is to be Rs. 35 per mensem. 

Their duties are stated in very fluid terms. The organizer's 
primary object is to win the confidence of the villager, and for 
that purpose he will make himself the link between the villager 
and the technical departments, and the mouthpiece of both of 
them—studying the villager's needs, stating them to the officer 
concerned, obtaining his advice, explaining it to his clients, and 
helping them to carry it our. To develop the ” community spirit ” 
he will organize games and entertainments of various kinds, with 
scouting amongst the younger men. He will try the villagers, at 
first, with simple and inexpensive improvements, such as manure 
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piis dcnnonstrstion spcd-plots. And in sU his efforts he will 
cry to enlist the support of the village leaders—landlords, menibcrs 
of the psnehayat, faigh^aste residents—who, cx-hypothesi^ will be 
favourable to rural development. 

The administrative link between these organizations and the 
district officer is the " inspector ” whose duties are sufiidendy 
indicated by hl-t name, hie must be a man with some expert 
knowledge of either agriculture or sanitation, and before appoint¬ 
ment will receive a training in the second of these two subjects, and 
also in co-operation. He will draw a consolidated pay of Rs. too 
per mensem: at which price, as I know myself, it is possible to 
obtain young men with a M.A. degree and a sound practical train¬ 
ing in economics. 

(4) The Village Rutuu. Development Association.— Lastly, 
when the organizer has done his prelumnary work, when he has 
won the esteem of the villagers, and amused in them a desire for 
better things, there will follow the most important step—^the 
otganization of a village association to look after the welfare of its 
inhabitants. It is to consist of as many adults of both sexes as can 
be persuaded to join. Each member must sign a register of 
members, and pledge himself to carry out the objects of the 
association—of which there is a long list, ranging from the use of 
good seed to the discouragement of avoidable litigation, and 
amounting, in general terms, to the promotion of the health, 
wealth, and happiness of the village. Once created, these associa¬ 
tions will be charged with all measures relating to rural welfare, 
and deal direct with the technical officers, explaining to them 
their needs, and seeing that the villagers carry out their directions. 
The executive body of such an association will vary with circum¬ 
stances; it will naturally be the village panchayat where one exists, 
and elsewhere will consist of one or more of the village leaders. 
Generally, the association itself will have a voice in the constitu¬ 
tion of its executive body, and in the choice of personnel. 
The organizer will then either disappear, being replaced by an 
honorary successor, or remain in an advisory capacity. 
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Cost of the M^rN Sche^ie 

The cost of die main scheme, as I have described jt, is put at 
Rs. 3^ lakhs in two years. To this must be added a sum of 
Rs. 4i lakhs, representing an annual grant of Rs. 5,000 to each 
district officer, which he is to spend in subsidizing such objects as 
the purchase of medicine chests, the training of daist the filling up 
of insanitary hollows, or the purchase of materials for games and 
entertaiiunents. A lakh is being held in reserve; the total cost of 
the main scheme, therefore, is Rs. 9 lakhs in two years, 

Mr. Strickbnd, in a lecture entitled ** Rural Welfare in India and 
China,'' which he delivered to this Association last November,* 
laid down four main principles for any scheme of rural welfare. 
These were the use of a local agency; cheap personnel; coKirdina- 
tion both of departmental activities and of official and private 
effort; and a permanent association in each vilbge or circle of vil- 
lages. It seems to me that the United Provinces scheme conforms 
in theory to these principles. Of its practical results, it is yet too 
soon to speak: but we can form an estimate of these by examining 
the results actually achieved in one of those districts where rural 
welfare societies have been working for some years. Let me 
repeat that the main scheme just described is only the older experi¬ 
mental scheme writ large. The one important difference is that 
the village association of the one scheme is a co-operative society 
in the other. 

The Paftabgaxm Expeeiment 

[ will now describe the results which have been achieved in 
Partabgarh, which I choose partly because it is the oldest of the 
three experiments, partly because it is the most rural of the three 
districts. The Parubgarh experiment was started in 1917 with 
three rural welfare societies, which were to serve as centres of ex¬ 
pansion. There are now nine centres, covering 171 villages. Tile 
cost is about Rs. 8,000 per annum. 

The agricultural improvements already effected arc as follows, 
improved seeds have been introduced for cane, wheat* barley, 
grain, maize, early arhar^ groundnuts, and potatoes. The sociedes 
• See Asiatic Ruview, jaouary, 1936. 
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mainiain four seed stores of their own, which distributed 26,000 
maunds in I934'35. A considerable nmnber of the improved 
(Meston) ploughs and of three-roller cane-mills have been brought 
into use, both of which were formerly unknown. The societies or 
their members have made 250 new wells, and bored out 200 old 
wells. There arc about 5,000 improved manure pits. Finally, the 
societies own 25 stud-bulls of superior breed, whoifc progeny 
already exceeds goo. In the domain of sanitation and medical aid, 
there have been the following changes. Parapets have been built 
for some 200 drinking wells. In 133 villages there arc now no 
manure heaps within the inhabited site. There arc 150 trained 
daii at work. Tlrcrc arc 34 first-aid dispensaries and one ayurv'cdic 
dispensary, managed by the societies, which in 1 934*35 t^’^ated 
12,000 patients and vaccinated or inoculated 3,000 more, (I had 
better explain that dispensary is a grandiloquent name for a 
mcdicinC'^hcst.^ Finally, soakage pits have been built in many 
places. 

Other improvements may be indicated briefly. There arc 53 
adult schools (of which two arc for women), and three 
girls* schools. The total enrolment is over 1,500, of whom 600 
have passed the preparatory standard, and 200 the primary 
standard. After three years an adult school is turned into a read¬ 
ing club, of which there are now 20, with a dozen circulating 
libraries. The schools also run physical culture classes, games, 
songs, and plays. Tljcre are 350 Boy Scouts, who have done useful 
work for rural development, Attempts have also been made to 
reduce ceremonial family expenditure, with some success: the 
total saving is put at Rs. 30,000, though some of this is probably 
due to the depression. There are 21 thrift societies, and 671 mem¬ 
bers have saved Rs. 7,042; whilst some 700 disputes have been 
amicably seltletl by the psnekayaU. 

Finally, co-operative welfare has reacted on co-operative credit. 
There arc 220 societies in 1934, as against 147 in 1926, with an 
average membership of aS, against a provincial average of 21. 
The percentage of collections to demand is 52, against a provincial 
figure of 24: and the percentage of overdue to total outstandings 
is 40, against a provincial figure of 6B. 
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Rcmcjnbcr that of the period of nine years eovcied by these 
figures, six were years of severe economic distress, during which the 
cultivator could only make ends meet with the greatest difficulty; 
and I think you wUl agree that this is a satisfactory record, and 
that the omens for the success of the main scheme are faTOurabk. 

I have seen two reports In the Pioneer regarding rural develop¬ 
ment under the main scheme itself, both dated in last March. 
The first relates to Hardot, and describes an agricultural and in¬ 
dustrial fair which was held in one of the centres, at which the 
Governor was present. There were all the usual exhibits; there 
were also games of various kinds; and there was a ploughing com- 
pcdtion. The attendance was about 10,000. The second relates to 
Bijnor, and describes what had been done tn the first six months 
of the working of the scheme. I need merely say, in general, that 
progress is satisfactory: but in particutar 1 must mention the fact 
that two landlords have started additional rural development 
centres in their own estates. One of them is under the Court of 
Wards; the other is a Rani who has the disdnetion of being the 
first lady in the United Provinces to be elected Chairman of a 
EHstrict Board. 

OEPaRTUENTAt, SCHBMES 

To an audience well accjuaintcd with India, the mere mention 
of the various schemes of improvement to be carried out by the 
technical departments will generally suffice to indicate their 
nature, and 1 need only describe some of the more interesdng, In 
this case, too, the figures are for two years. Schemes io the 
Department of Agriculture arc being financed to the sum ol 
Rs. 3,28,000, as follows: 

(1) Subsidizing the boriag of S.1510 old welts to the extent of one>diifd of 
the cost of each case. 

(2) Suhsidizuig, 10 the tame fitient, the cotisiruciioii of eiabaqfcmcnu to 
prcvcn[ cro$ion w to rttaui moisetuc. 

(3) The purchase and mauiieftaiice of a tractor for making such embank- 

(4) The devdopmeat of fruit orchards in about 800 villages under the 
main scheme by supplying plants, grate, aod seed, and employing trained 
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(5) The subsdtudon of oew f(K old iecd, and the nibwdixing of 75 private 

seed-siorct. . t r z • 

(6) The atarriiig of a dcmonswatioa poultry farm, ana of a farm for im* 

proving the breed of goatSi 

In the department of public health and medical relief there are 
two schemes costing Rs. 3,16,000* One consists in supplying a 
mcdicine-cbest to each of the villagers under the main scheme, so 
that the villager may have the means to cure his own minor ail¬ 
ments j presumably the local medical staff will first teach him to 
recognize both the ailment and the drug which cures it- The 
second scheme is to place in eleven districts a health unit, w'hosc 
object will be to teach and demonstrate methods of sanitation. 
Each unit will consist of a medical ofiiocr, six trained midwives, 
six daUf three sanitary inspectors, and a health visitor; it will 
opciate in a compact area of some 50 villages with a population of 
about 30,000. When a health unit has done its work in one area it 
will move on to another. 

A sum of Rs, 70,000 has been allotted for advertising and 
marketing the products of village and cottage industries, and also 
^hee. Half a lakh is allotted for various schemes in Kumaun; and 
a sum of Rs. 36,000 is set apart to provide every village under the 
main scheme with newspapers, periodicals, and pamphlets which 
make a feature of rural welfare, and for preparing 100 gramo- 
phone records dealing with the same subject. 

SuoAftCAKE Schemes 

Finally, two schemes ^e being undertaken for the development 
of sugarcane cultivation, which arc being financed from the pro¬ 
vincial share of the sugar excise duty. Since the Government of 
India, some years ago, imposed a prohibitive duty on imported 
sugar, there has been a great increase in the area under cane, many 
large-scale sugar factories have been started, and in some parts 
there has been an amazing improvement in the quality of the cane 
that is grown. The old desi cane was the thickness of a thumb, 
and six feet high; the new canc is the thickness of a wrist, and 
twelve feet high. 

Though canc is already the most profitable crop in the province. 
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whence it came, and is available for use a second Dmc. The 
grid’s power is being used to increase the supply of water both 
from low-level streams and from underground reservoirs. 

On the grid, water is pumped up from low-level streams at 
three places. Two of these, Sumcra and Nadrai, arc on the Kali 
Nadij the former is near the Bulandshabr-Aligarh border, the 
latter in Etah. At Sumcra, the water is raised out of the river 
into a channel, which discharges into die Ganges canal close by. 
At Nadrai, a branch of the canal actually crosses the river on an 
aqueduct, and the water is pumped up from the river into the 
canal direct. The third scheme, which is connected with the 
Ramganga, is of a dificrent kind. The water is raised in two 
stages and by two pumping stadons, to feed a small canal system 
of its own. The three works between them provide 390 cusccs, 
enough to irrigate 90,000 acres. Further projects of the same kind 
can be carried out in <«hcr parts of the province. 

The StATi Tuhe-Welcs 

The use of subsoil water means wells, of which there arc 
already some 800,000 in the United Provinces. Irrigation from 
an open well is expensive, since it involves the use cither of 
bullock-power, or man-power, or both. The ordinary tube-well, 
operated by steam or oil power, is also expensive; and though a 
number have been built by wealthy landlords, both the capital 
and the running costs put them beyond the reach of smaller men. 
And if subsoil water is to be made generally available, two things 
arc needed—^a capitalist to build the well, and cheap power to 
work it. The grid can supply the latter: but the only capitalist 
that would not profiteer at the culdvator’s expense is Government 
itself. Accordingly, in 1930-31 sixteen State tube-wells were made 
as an experiment. They were a success: though, at that tunc 
payment had to be made in cash, and at the height of the depres- 
sioti there was little cash to spare, I myself saw cultivators lined up 
in a queue to secure their turn at the well. And I only heard 
two complaints—one from a man who wanted water to How up¬ 
hill, and one from a man whose fields were beyond the reach of 
the well. 
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The demand for these wells, both in the districts and in 
Council, has been so insistent that Government has decided to 
build on a large scale. About 300 wells arc already at work; and 
by 1938 there will be 1400. Practically the whole culturable area 
in Moradabad, Bijnor, Budaiin, Muaaffarnagar, Meerut, and 
Bulandshahr will then be protected cither by canals or by tube- 
wells. The additional irrigable area will be 1400,000 acres, of 
which 210,000 acres will usually be under cane and 350,000 acres 
under wheat And besides the Stale wells, there will be about 
400 Others j ownctl by landlords p 

The price of the water is based on the current required to pump 
iti it is 2 annas a unit for the first hours during which a 
well is working in each year, and annas thereaifter. After 
13500 boors a well has earned enough revenue to pay for all its 
chargesj including debt and depredation^ for the ytart the earn¬ 
ings of any further pcricHi arc all profit, and the rate is then 
dropped so as to give the cultivator a share of it- As most wells 
work for 2,000 hours in their first year, and 3,000 hours at least 
in subsequent years^ the benefit is considerable, Even at the 
higher rate of 2 annas, the cost of tube-wcii irrigatiou compares 
favourably with that of canal irrigation, though those rates are 
also low. The original method of prepayment was abandoned 
when It was discovered that cultivators were borrowing to pay 
for their water. Sales are now on credit^ and the tube-well dues 
are recovered by the collector at the same time as the canal dues. 

SuBSTTnmoN of TuEE'Wmxs for Cakai-s 

In Muttra and Agra there arc tracts where canal water, though 
available, cannot be supplied in sufficient quantity; whilst the cost 
of irrigation from open wells by bullock-power is almost prohibi¬ 
tive because of their depth (of 70 feet or so); and for geological 
reasons Uibe-wells cannot be madc« The engineers, however, 
have devised some ingenious remedies for this trouble^ Firsdy, 
there arc areas in Meerut and Bulandshahr already protected by 
canal distributaries where tube-wells can also be sunk. These 
distributaries, accordingly^ are severed from the canal system, 
and rube-wells are sunk to take their place. 
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This scheme takes two forms. In one form, some twenty-sK 
large tube-wells (of ai cusecs) have been built along the distribu¬ 
tary, and discharge into it; the irrigation letnains of the canal 
type, though the area commanded is larger than it was. In the 
other form, the distributary has been closed altogether, and 
ordinary tube-wells (of cusecs) have been substituted to com¬ 
mand the same area. These two projects release io6 cusccs of 
canal water to increase the supply in Muttra and Agra. They arc 
at present in an experimental stage; but if they prove successful, 
other similar changes can be made, and the total amount of canal 
water released for lera fortunate districts will be 1,000 taisecs. 

The second scheme for the benefit of Muttra and Agra consists 
in placing thirty-three tube-wells of 3 cusccs each along the main 
canal in the Meerut district, into which they discharge. The 
result of this is that Muttra and Agra will receive 100 cusecs 
annually of Meerut's subsoil water. A feature of this scheme is 
that the tube-wells only work during the period technically 
known as " off peak," when power is surplus to normal require¬ 
ments. 

The third scheme consists in the installation of electric pumps 
in the deep open wells ol these districts. At least one landlord 
had already tried such an experiment, but as he worked his well 
in the ** peak " period, he could not make it cover its charges. 
According to the present scheme, the pumps will only work in 
the off peak period, during which power is being generated but 
ordinarily remains unused, so that it can be sold much below the 
normal rate. 

From the fiist, a certain amount of power was used for work¬ 
ing small canc-crushers; in 1933, for instance, 1 saw one which 
was installed in a disused cowshed in a Meerut village. The use 
of power for processing the crops is extending: cotton-gins, oil- 
crushing plant, chaff<utters are being gradually introduced, as 
well as cane-crush crs. These are usually erected near a tube-well, 
where there is always open space available, and the tube-well 
operator look after them. The price of such power is t 
anna per unit. 

An interesting experiment is now being made with a liquid 
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fertilizer. A small tank filled mth it is erected near, and dis¬ 
charges into, the water-course leading front a tubc-welli the 
mbsture can be varied to suit the soil to be treated. The cultivator 
can thus tirigatc and fertilize in one operation. The process, of 
course, is capable of almost indefinite extension. Ncgotiaiiotis 
are also in progress with manufacturers of chemical manures for 
the production of their wares at the power-houses; here again the 
incentive is a supply of cheap power at times of the year when 
the demand for agricultural power is small — another instance of 
the " off peak period." 


Minor Operations 

There are many tracts which grow excellent cane but are so 
remote that no large-scale factory could conveniently be built 
there; for such factories must always be near a railway. Such 
cane is usually made into gar —a waste of good material. Two 
experiments are being tried to solve this difficulty. One is a 
small-scale factory, with a capacity of 6o to So tons a day, which 
is situated on the Ganges in Bijnor district. This factory belongs 
to a landlord, and if, as seems probable, it proves financially suc¬ 
cessful, its ovimcr may find imitators in other equally remote tracts. 
The other experiment consists of a steam tramway, some 28 miles 
long, which carries cane from a remote tract in Meerut district to 
the main railway. The question of laying tramlines on the roads 
which arc being made to connect the tubc-wclls is also being con¬ 
sidered. 

The department in charge has many other activities. It assists 
the department of agriculture in introducing improved seeds. It 
disseminates information about cultivatiori and irrigation, about 
the prices and rates of produce; and for this purpose is installing 
loud-speakers at the tubc-wells. It provides facilities for drinking 
and bathing, both for men and for cattle, at all its wells. It takes 
over private tubc-wclls from their owners on lease, and runs them 
on a profit-sliartng basis. It advises purchasers on all sorts of 
machinery, from cane-crushers to electric kettles. Finally, it has 
built one large bridge, over the Hindan, for the Meerut district 
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bujard, and has been asked to build four more by other boards—to 
facilitate the transport of cane. 

The hydio-clcctric system is managed by the Irrigation 
Branch, which now has a special division of electrical experts. 
For this arrangement there are three reasons. Firstly, the whole 
system depends on canal falls, of which the Irrigation engine^ 
must retain full control. Secondly, the most important activities 
of the system are conn«ncd with irrigation. And, thirdly, the 
scheme was devised, nursed through its early stages, and brought 
to maturity by one of their officers—Sir William Stampc, the 
present Chief Engineer. The provinces have good cause to be 

grateful to Sir William and his men. 

Sir William has openly said that his object is to make the 
State well " the focal point for real village uplift." If, from what 
I have told you, you can make for yourselves a mental picture of 
a State tube-well, 1 think that you will admit that he is likely to 
achieve his object An ample supply of cheap water. A cheap 
fertilizer, and a labour-saving device for using it Cheap power 
to process the crops. Pure drinking water, and sanitary arrange¬ 
ments for bathing. A loud-speaker to give the news of the day 
and the market prices. Experts in agriculture, irrigation, and 
electricity to give help and advice. That is what the cultivator 
finds at a State tube-well. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A of the As^ooMLtioD was held at die Caiton Hall, WestnunsKTj 

S.W. I, oa Wednesday, May 193$, when a paper cniitled GovefomenT 
and Raial Desclopmcnr! United Provinces Experimcnis" was read by Sir 
Edward Blunt, Sir Atul C. Chatteiitt, cxj.e., a.c*S 4 p, was 

in die chair, and the foUowing ladies and gentlemen, arnong others, were 
present: 

The Right Hon. Lord Lamington, Sir LouU Dane, 

c.o.i.L,j Six James MacKeiina, Sir Hugh McPherson, 

cj.i.p Sir Alfred Chatierton. c,i.i,p Sir Sdwyn Fremande^ c,s.i., c.s.e.. Sir 
Miles Irvingp C4.i*, o.tt.E^ and Lady Irvings Sir Thomas Smith, Sir John 
Cumming, a.c.ix., c.S4*p Coload Sir Cu^ck Walton, Sir Albion Bancr^i^ 
OsSpi., c.i.En^ Lady (James) Walker, Lady Hailey, Sardar Bahadur Sardar 
Mohan Singh, Mr. Stanley Rice, Mr. T, V. A. Isvaian. Mr. John dc 
La VateiK, Mr. F. ]* F. Richter, Bishop Eyre Chatterton, Mr. A. M. 
MacmilJaii, Mr. F. C. Sirickland, c.i.E,, the Hon. Emily Kiiinaird, 

Mr+ A Sabonadieret Mr. F. S+ Tabor, Mr. Rn K- Sorabji, Miss C. 
Cumming, hliss E. R. Bichard, Mrs. Foden, Mr. HaroM Dunning, Mrs. 
Houston, Mr, and Mrs. R. K* Lalkaka, .Mr. B. Chatter)], Dr. M. Joshi, 
Miss A. R. Caton, Mr. L B. Hall, Mr. H. M. Wiilmott, Mr. W. F* J, Frank, 
Mrs. and Miss Berry, Mr, and Mrs. Gray, Mr. T. Swaminathan, Mr. S. 
Jagannachar, Mrs. Damry, Mr. Syed M. SyeduLla, Mr. B. R+ Wadia* Rev- 
Dr. H. W. Scantou; Major Persse:, Mr. J. E. C, Blunt, Mf+ N. V. Mehta, 
Mrs. Roberts, Rev. T. Hunter Boyd, Colouel W* G. HamUton, 2 ^ 1 rs. Rina 
Khan, Mr. J. H. WaddLngtoa, and Mr. F. H. Brown, C.1.E,, Hon. Secretary. 

The Chajruan : 1 feel it a very great honour as wdl as a great pleasure 
to introduce to you the lecturer of the evening, my very old friertd and col¬ 
league Sir Edward Blunt. 1 really do not know how to describe Sir Edward 
Blunt, because in his time in the United Provinces he has done practically 
everything that an Indian Civil Service oScLal may have to do. He has 
done district work^ he has been in the Scoetariac; he has mn the census^ 
he has been a settienvent oBiccr; he has looked after the supplies of food to 
the population during the War;, and for almost a whole gcncfauon he was 
the Chanccltor of the Exchetjucr for the Provinec. t think 1 may say in 
his presence that, unlike many other Chancellors of Exchequer^ he not only 
thought of raking in the money which was immediately available^ hut he 
always took a very loug-sightcd view of the situation, and he did his very 
best to devise means by which the iiKiome of the Proviiice could be 
increased in the near and distant future and the position of the inhabitanis 
of the Province could be improved. As an ilJustxalioA of that you have 
today's lecture, which I am sure you will all find ejtcrcuicly interesting. 

Sir FuwjuiD Blunt then read his paper. 

The Chaikuak : t think you will all agree with me when 1 say that Sir 
Edward Blunt has given us a very vivid dcscnpuon, and an cstremely 
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mtcr-tstiDg dcscripuoiii of the valuable work that h+is been gpiog on in my 
old Province and hii old Rfovinjoe in the matter of rural dcvclopmcmL We 
all owe a deep debt of gradtude lo him for giving us thi& lecture and telling 
m what is being done. There are varioos experts herci, and I will not take 
up loo much of your time with my own criticisms or observations. But [ 
should like to eongraculate Sir Edward Blunt on summarizing his address 
so well. The paper itsdf is more detailcdp and 1 hope that all who ore 
present and also all who are interested in the welfare of the United 
Provinces and, indeeii in the welfare of the people in all parts of India will 
read the full paper when ii h published in the Proceedings of the Asso- 
cbxion. 

It b nor possible for mti not having watched these utpcrijnenis personallyp 
to crideize any matters which Sir Edward has dcacribcd+ hut I feel that I 
wish 1 w^eie a very young man agaiop going out to work in the United 
Provinces, which I loved and still love, and to take an active part in the 
work that Sir Edw^td has described to ua. In our dme we tried to do our 
bit, but it was not orgoitizedi nor did we always receive the countenance or 
the help of other people in the diserkt or of the persons ia authority^ and 
it is otifemcly gratifying to men like myself to feel that die whole thing is 
being put on a firm and stable basis. The United Provinces, although it 
has a larger number of cities and towns than probably any other province 
in India, is still mainly rural, and depends for its solvency as well as for 
the happinc^ of its people on the welfare of the inhabitants of the rural 
parts. I think the Government as wcU as the people are entirely Kght tn 
giving every possible attentioo to these aspects of development and admuiis^ 
tradoD. 

There arc one or two points on which I wish Sir Edward had given us 
rather more informaticin. I know that he had a very limited time at his 
disposal, and perhaps the matters to which I am referring are not absolutely 
relevant to the topk with which be has been dealing. 

The first point I wish to know a Little more about is how this eseperiment 
Id co-operative cultivation is going to be managed. It is a most interesting 
eseperiment. He has lotd us that a large area is being made over to co¬ 
operative societies, who will grow cane in it under the direction of a trained 
start* Co-operative cultivaxiou, [ feel I am fight iu sayings has always been 
a very difficult capenmem, and I should like to have known a liUlc more 
of the details of this effort. 

The other point is a Gomparatively small one. It arisea from what Sir 
Edward has tdd m about the salaries of the men who arc being employed 
as organizers or inspectors. He has said that the district inspector is being 
employed at Rs. lOO a months and I see from the full report that he is to be 
a I always almid of giving very small pay to men Ln India who 

will be in any position of authority. I hope the cxpefimcnt will turn out 
vvell^ 

There are tw^o other poinu on wbkh I should like to have information. 
It is evident that with all that is being done the produce whieh the cuJti- 
vatofs and the peasants will be able to dispose of will be very much larger, 
comparatively speaking, than what was available hitherto. My own im- 
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pr -r?ijo " alwajs was iKit ■even when the tuld^vator ]% able to sell the 
plus produce^ il does not bfing him the aroonnt of money or other neces- 
Hd« of tiie that he might gel if there were proper mcihods of marketing. 

1 do not know Lf in these eiperunctits attention h being given to the subjKt 
of die marketing of the produce. 

The other point which has struck me is that all this purports to be done 
for the villsigers and by the vilLagerSi, That is if ulie fighL But in India it 
is imprtant—and I think it U importam In every country—that there 
should be no abiolute barrier between the town and the country. The 
vUUgcs cannot: sntMist without the c&opcradon of the towoSi and the towns 
cannot subsist without the c-o-operation of the villages, llie trouble in 
India in past ages was the barrier between tbc vLUa^ and the town. My 
impression has been that that barrier is being gradually removed- Men, 
young men. partieidarly in the towns* have been seised with a new spirit 
of social service, and feel that ihcy ought to devocc sofoc of their dme and 
attention to village work. 

Is anything being done to rope in these young men from ibe towns with 
a great deal of pamotism and tbe spirit of senice for the good of tbe 
villages? I should like to know wh^er anything is being done in that 
direction, and, if not, 1 hope this point will not be lost sight of by those 
who are actually doing the &eld work. 

The ocher question which is troLihling me, and 1 believe many others 
like me, is this: It Is quite right that we should try and do what we can— 
everybody should—to enable our peasants and our workers to get better 
results from their work and to secure a brger surplus ot produce. But 
many of lus have been frighteoed* almust staggered, by the very rapid 
mcrease of populatiou not only in the UniiM Provinces but all over India. 
Tbc United Provinces and North Bchar in certain distrieis have perhaps 
the most congested areas In the whole world. 1 wonder whether by merely 
providing the peasants and the workers with a larger surplus of produce you 
will help to increase the rapidity with which the popuJadoq is increased? 
How arc they going to get a better standard of living then? The whole 
question resolves itself into social changes^ and 1 do hope that that aspect 
of the work wUl oot be lost sight of. However much you may increase 
the surplus produce of the peasant^ if his family increases in tbe next one 
or two generations the surplus will always be swallowed up and nothing 
will be left for a better standard ci living. I do hope that for those who 
are working in the Provinces and in India this will he a live quesiicti. 

I think I have exhausted your patience. I have no criUcLsms to make on 
the details given to us by Sir Edw'ard, and 1 should again like to express 
my persona! thanks to him f-or the picture be has given to us of a most 
fascinating work that is going un in ihc Pros^lnccs. 

Sir Mim kvmo: It is a very great privilege to me to speak on Sir 
Edward's paper. 1 met him last at a Conference at Delhi when we were 
both Provincial secretaries engaged in a fierce internecine warfare as to our 
shares of the Mesion sctclcment- 

It is rather tragic to reflect that whatever we do to improve the produce 
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of the ^il in India the whole fruit of our labours m^f be taken away fnoii] 
us by monetary movements. If we could only get back to three rupees a 
maund we should have doine more for ihc pcasoncs chan by any amount of 
improved seed- At the same time our efforts have to continue, because 
probably in the Punjab^ and 1 tNnk to the United Provinces also^ prices 
bdng at their present Jevel^ the great problem is to End some subsdtule 
for wheat and possibly for cotton Ji the main crop of the two principal 
harvests, because there is no sign w^hacever that India is going lo return 
to being a v^heat eieporting tountryi and whlk the cotton prospects are 
belter they are by no means safe. 

A point 1 want to make Is that rural development has always been going 
on, because there is nothing in it which has not been in the band^ of a 
department—pubbe health, cducationp sanitation* agriculture, the coopera' 
live movement^ all these things have always been in the hands of a depart¬ 
ment w^hicb has expert knowledge. The great defect is that it cannot get 
across to the people. One had the agricultural officer wandciing about 
one's district rather disconsolalcly, Ending that no one would Listen to him 
ai aU* On the other hand, you had the Deputy Commissioner who thought 
he could invent a plough suitable for the people, often with disartrous 
results. There was one DistrLct Commissioner made a plough which he 
said was the best in the world* afid distributed it to Jsht |wple against 
large advances. When he had gone, they said, Please let us off the t&i 
of our debt and take these things back/" My takfils were lull ol these 
ploughs; and at the same time, while he was distributing them, the Agri¬ 
cultural Departments were scUing a very different kind- 

Therefore the whole point of the rural development movement is to get 
these various things together and to get them across to the people. While 
wfc have been doing many things tor many years with agrtculture and the 
other subjects I have mentioned* it is only in the rcucnt movement, for 
which 1 think Mr. Braytie is very greatly respoftsibk, that we got the idea 
of doing ail these things at once, and them Eogetber^ and intro¬ 

ducing what the lecturer has called the psychological element. 

We have always to remember wc are dealing with die peasant, who is a 
man who works on a very small margin. He is very shrewd. He cannot 
afford to take any risks, h U not a new thing for the peasant lo adopt 
new means of agriculture. He adopted the iron cane crushing machine 
ax least fifty years ago, if not longer. He does not want any propaganda to 
induce him to buy a Singer sewing machine. You will End the Singer 
agent going into every village. But he dare not take risks with any thing 
which has not been ffioroughly proved. Therefore that Is the advantage 
of the ofganiianon both to the dcpanisients and to the dvk welfare 
organization; k enabled him to get the results of experiments. 

There is one minor point. I was mtenested in one detail of organization, 
and 1 shall be inicrcsKd to see if it is a success. We did try the village 
guide. He was a young man on about Rs. 35 a month, and be did not get 
across with the villagiCf at aU* They trcaied him very much ai the York¬ 
shire farmer would treat a young London pupil teacher sent up to teach 
him his business. 
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We have UQ iifid in India something to take the pkife of the educated 
man m the village;. The gap bctw'ccti die village and the towns at present 
is very reaL There was a maa in my scrvixx who was very cffidcnL He 
assur^ me that np to the age erf twelve he thought wheat grew on a tree I 
The Indian boy in the town m those tifftes was nether taught to go out into 
the conntry and understand the country. 

FinaUyi 1 want to emphasize my agrocmctic with what the lecturer has 
said about the changed outiook of the peasanL The change in my time 
certainly was erbonrtonst from the fact of the Great War, A great 

tiumbcr of troops came back from the front. They had seen the advan¬ 
tages of education and of sanitation and all that civilizadoo could briogi 
and they were determined to have it in their vilbga. I quite agree that 
the peasant understands what he wants and is determined that he will get 
it thmugh his rtpresentadves. 

1 believe that the general movement* which is only really kept hack by 
want of money* has a very great future before it. 1 am sure of it in the 
United Provinces from what the lecturer has said^ and from my own 
recollections in the Punjab, although they are now two years old and I do 
not know what the new organization is. And I am sure it is so in dtc 
other Provinces of Indla^ 

1 sometimes wish that yo^ung men who were looking out for a career 
would realize what an eitrao^inariiy interesting thing life In the Civil 
Service is Ukely to be for the next generadon, 

Mr. C. F, Strickland ; I should like to express my very high apprecia- 
don of what Sir Edward has told m. It does seem to me that for nearly 
the first dme a Ptoviricc has attempted to cackle the question of rural 
development systernadcally from the top to the bottom. The idea of 
having a central board, ihcn a district assodadon, and if possible under 
that a smaller imdtudon in the vLHage* is just what should be the co¬ 
ordinated scheme for a sus^ined effort providing for the knprovement of 
the whole rural population, so long as such an organizadoji from che top 
to the bottom does not allow itself to be split up into the work of several 
departments all running side by sidcp but condnuesH as Sir Edward repre¬ 
sents to us it will* to press for all the baicfiu that it can confer on the 
villager at the same time. That does seem to me the great possibility, 
disdngul^Hing this new scheme from the independent work of the depari- 
ments in the paiL 

The village associadon i$ perhaps a little bit nebulous as represented to 
us, ft is to have as its catecuiive body a panchayat, which is a legal and 
registered body. It is possible that if you have in a village associadoii an 
unregistered body without a legal basis, it will be unable conveniently to 
use a registered legal body as its instrument 
I was immensely dckled by the picture of the tube well being the centre 
of the life of the people- It is apparently a snbsdtute for the village school, 
which has been looked upn hiiheFto as the natural agency for inspiring 
people. The Lrrigadon ofhetas will find it a little difficult to co-ordinaic 
the various aedvides that have been proposed as operating through the ivcll. 
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Would It be pcsssible—I ans a Htde shy of using any merudcfi of Co-opera- 
tiDQ* became 1 may be suspect as having been connected with tbe movC' 
tncnt—but ivould it be po^k to use in the village* not imtead of the 
tube wcllp but side by side with it and the schooU the CcHopcfadve Welfare 
Sodeties mentioned by Sir Edward Bluntj which elsewhere have been 
called Co-Operative Better Living Sodecics, and which have very litlJe com- 
ptdsory power but do inspire and put pressure on the villagers to do the 
things which the technical officers are teaching them to do? Sir Edward 
spoke of certain such scidetics in the iJaitcd ProviocH- I think they have 
nnt spread very far. These bcxlicf might be voluataHly created by the 
people and organized by co-operative officers. But I hold no brief for 
co-operative societies as the only agency. It may be done better by other 
uicatis. 

A feature that appeals 10 me very much is that the work is to be con¬ 
centrated m groups of vilLges in each district ini^D^ of being scattered 
wherever it happens that the organizer finds a person who accepts hU 
proposals. It h very much better tn work m groups of villages as here 
proposed. When an idea has been accqjted in a deck of villages the people 
win more probably go on working on ffiat idea than if you have a number 
of temporarily enthusiastic villages scattered all over die Province, 

On the other hand, may I ask a question about the cost? Sir Edward 
referred to the four standards of rural welfare work which ! tried tio lay 
down in an address to this Association last year. One of them was the cost 
I was not quite clear how many inspectors, how many organizers* and how 
many rural development officers there were to be. Temporarily a large 
grant has been made by the Governmcni of India to help rural work. It 
is presumably not to recur. Can sir Edward assure us that when the 
ftill scheme, as now outlined by him* has corne into work in the United 
Provinces, the cost of the iitspectors and organiscers from year to year can 
be permanently borne by the provincial budget? Do not let us see a 
number of institutions started, cnihusiascically welcomed by the peopk* and 
then failing owing to financial stringeucy or the Lnabality to find all die 
M.A-s required aa Inspectors who will also be zealous and intelligent and 
honest on too rupees. Let it not happen that through lack of such persons 
the scheme eventually has to be contnacted. Nothing is better than to go 
slowly; nothing is worse than to have to contract. 

A question was raised by the Chairman with nrgard tn the co-operative 
tenufe of land by cD-operadve sctfiedes working sugar factories^ In China 
the tame thing U being done as Sir Edvfiud suggested- There they are 
proposing to hand dw cane-growing knd over in blocks to the people for 
itKlepcndent cultivation, but on the eonditioD that the ownership will 
remain in the factory or the Govetoment They have free temiie without 
rent so long as they carry out the conditions. On those hnes the Chinese 
arc making a tentative c^on* and I think they may succeed; but success in 
such a scheme is only possible if you keep a certain amount of Governmem 
control. 

Two final points. Broadcasting is apparendy to be one of the functioni 
of die tube wdi. I do feel the first point is to make the people under- 
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[Qnd the necessity of impfoveinciiis. They are being ofioed tnatcrial 
benefits whkh will probably require cordial collaboration on tbeir part* 
and in any case will require intelligence and a proper use of what you give 
them. In order to secure such collaboralioD and undcrstandingi surely a 
wireless receiver in the village^ wbetber paid for by the village or Govern¬ 
ment, will he a very great economy? 1 would have a receiver fixed lo 
receive one single wave lengEh^ which is going to give continuous and 
repeated instrociion, saying the same thing over and over again from the 
lame transmitter to the same people sitting night after mght put a song in 
between—then you will make your schemes for economic jmprovcmcni 
f amil iar to them- But begin With the broadcasting* 

Secondly, I wonder whether the United Provinces has thought of the 
value of training men for the specific dudes describedp especially as they arc 
of a psychological and sociological type, by giving them kfiowledge of wl^i 
has been done in other countrira aod sending them to those countries 
|j£> see. 

For instance, in England there arc Rural Community Councils very 
similar to the orgauiziiions proposed for (he United Provinces. There ts a 
National Council of Sodal Service simikr lo the Central Board. In the 
villages there are village community courtcils and village hali ccunmittccs. 
Would it not be worth whik studying them in great detail, sending high- 
grade officers lo study this work in Englandf in Belgium^ and perhaps in 
Japan? That 1 offer as a final suggestion. 

'll 

Sir Sblwtn FimA?aTLEt I vv'ant to congratulate the A^sodatiem that they 
have taken up this subject of rural development, and cspednlly that they 
have given us the opportunity of hearing Sir Edward Blunt, w^ho no doubt 
has been very closely coocertied with the actual organization of which he 
speaks and what has actually been done in what is also my old Province. 

I do not think that the improvement of rural development is even now 
sufficiently approebced* I saw rcccndy the Report of the Sapni Com¬ 
mission, which was appointed to go into the sate of unemployment of 
educated youths in the United Provinces and to suggest ways and means 
for remedying it. It h a lung report, and there were many poposaU for 
widening or iu some way altering the doors of admission to the professional 
work of various types and some tecommendationi for the reforms in the 
educational isystcm. 

Bul there wa^ nothing about the dei'dopmcnt of the economic condition 
of the country until we come to a note by Mr. Gavin )oocs at the end of 
the Report. He says that in the uplift of the rural masses Lies the solution 
of all our ecoDomic troubles* And 1 think he is righlt for the induitrial 
development of the country and the applicarion of science to agriculture* 
which are the hind of things that are going to give employment to educated 
youths, will follow automatically and naturally on the iu^provemtnt of the 
standard of living of the masses^ 

In the efforts that are now being made for the rural development of the 
United Provinces, I think the account that wt have beard of the perform¬ 
ance and promise of the hydroelectric scheme is of the most absorbing 
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intcrtsr. The fact that it is andizipicd that by pcMtkally the whole 
coltiirahlc a«5i will be pfovided with ranak or tube wells absolutely 
suiXOtuiJs oKr- 

I left India mofc rhan tcti jxars ago, but there was no canal irtigation in 
Moradabad or Budaun at that lime, and very littk irrigattoii even from 
pucka wells- Practically the whole irrigation of those districts was Ifom 
holes in the ground, w^ch filled up in the raifW- Those who have, as 1 
have, pursued the wily pig over the sandy w^tci of a large portiofi of 
these two districts wtU be surprised at tbe prospect of turning those sandy 
wastes into wcU-watcred tracts of sugar and wheat. The new irrigable 
area of 1^400,000 acres is considcrahly more than the cultivated area of ati 
average district of the United Pravuices^ and the conversion of such a large 
area to a tract of wheat and sugar by the applicaiion of full Irrigatioa 
facilities would mean an agncultural revolution. 

In other districts which I know — one is Jalaun and the other is Bareilly— 
there are large tracts of country w^hich^ owing to the sudden incrodnetioa of 
irrigation, have caused very great diffieultiei because the people had not 
cither the manure or the man-power to change their cultivation to the more 
intensive type that was ftndjcrod necessary, and a large area fell out of 
cuitivadon, I want to sound a note of warning in chat and 10 advise ftritina 
Icntf in the less fertile porrions which have been referied to, 

A Vp'ord about the ofgjanizers of village improvement. In the same way 
as the success of the school depends on the quality of ibc teacher, it seems 
to me these village associatiDits will depend very largely on the quality of 
the organizer, and I do noi know where w^e are going 10 gci men with the 
spirit of service at Rs, 55 a month. Men of some education with a rural 
oudook arc very rare. Sir Edward has not tctid us anything about the 
training that these organizers are going to get, but I saw recently in the 
report of the eo^(wadvc societies of the United Provinces that there were 
three centres of training under the inanagemem of the cMperadvc depart- 
ment olbccrs in which the department and technical officers also look 
part- [ think a three months' training was given to these would-be village 
organizers at three places. 

The co<^perative department has had very considerable experience in the 
technique of training their own supervisorsp and no doubt they have evolved 
a suitahk method of doing so, but they have had the very greatest difEctilty 
in Ending men of a giood type as supervisors in the co-operadve department, 
and I chink there will be any amount of dlfHculty in Bnding really suiiable 
men for village orpptzers at the pay mendoitcd^ What the solutlou ol that 
is f carmoi say, because you cannot afford to give tbein really good pay^ 
The chief job of the village organizer is to organize these assodntionj^ and 
it is said that ** the executive bcKly of such an association will vary with 
drcumstances; it will naturally be the village panthayat where one exists, 
and elsewhere will consist of one or more of the village leaders,** I have 
before advocated the organization of village pancktryatSf not universdly 
perhaps, but to a very much greater extent than has been done up to the 
present time, T am not alone in that opinion, Mr, Strickland said in tbe 
paper he read before the Aasociation not long ago that the biggest loss in 
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India in the Iasi hundred and thirty years Had been the slow, inevitable 
decay of the p&nckayats^ 

I do loaintam that it is of the j^rcatest importiccc to have a bodj^ such as 
the panckay^ii. It is a body rcprestfitativc of the vilb^p to hold k to^^ther; 
a body invested with soffinc authority^ and also in the possesion of some 
funds dircedy charged with the du^ of village improvemcnL It s«m5 to 
me that in these elected viltages orve of rhe first steps to be taken shouW be 
the Mnititurion of a panchaym. After ailp if you can constitute a villa ^ 
association, surely you can also cofssplute a pan^hayat and give k certain 
powers. That ii, I think* what ought to be done. 

Just one word more, and that Is regarding the village well as the centre of 
rural welfare. I believe I saw in this same report of die ccKjperative $ocictircs 
that there Is a scheme by which teachers also are cratoed at vaKous centres 
to be the leaders in village welfare, and dicn, of course* it is the school that 
would be the centre. It would be very interesting if Sir Edward Blunt 
Could give us some account of that scheme and say how it is fitted in with 
the other scheme of rural development of which he has spoken. 

Wr. V. N. MtHTA* i,cj.: As [ am an ofEdal still in active service, my 
mouth ts shut as regards any critidsm that could be uttered on the remarks 
that have been made today. My task, dierefore* sunphJies itscU inio this* 
that being an oflioef employed in the United Provifices, and having taken 
Id rural tecoustriKtioft work with a great deal of £calp I may he able to 
give some information about the work chat was done in the United 
Provinces which may be regarded as supplementary tD what Sif Edward 
had said. 

Wc started reconstruction work in 1906+ The method we adopted was 
that we wanted to revive in the countryside Indian dvilization ac lis- best. 
Wc wanted to revive the parickjayat system. Wc starsd psficAtiyots, and we 
took the village in hand. The villager"! position was very prosperous after 
the War, but suddenly he found himself in dlffijniltici. It was found he was 
in debt; he was improvident^ and to be in debt was to be in hospitik 
Several economic doctors collected round him and prescribed certain medi¬ 
cines. Previously that individual wa* a useful member of an organization. 
We again tried 10 put him in that position. We began to start societies, 
keeping in the background the purely credit aspect of the co-operative 
movement. 

Wc then took up the question of the training of the ataff. We got very 
good material for that purpose. It Is brgotien that it is not only die English^ 
trained men that ate available for this purpose* Enceltcnt men trained in 
the vernacubr are better qualified to do work In the villages. That indi¬ 
vidual is available at a smalt cosl He Is very much attuned to the village 
conditions- Wc started a training class in Benares os well as In Partabgorh. 
Tbcrc was a six months' course. Wc got in teachers oi well as non-odlciali 
to attend that course. Wc had the co-operation of several district boards. 
The aim In the eastern province was to make the teacher the secretory of 
the organization and the school the centre of commuiuty activity. We g]OC 
the tocher tiainctl to do th U work* and OHfie of his princLpal duties w^s to 
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have an evening ebss where the aduJits went and were taught how id read 
and Write. Having once appreciated the berurfits of education, they wanted 
(0 send their dnidren to We got the cCHsperadon of the Edocadoo 

Departmenr, h fecognized that gotKi work done by a teacher in a village 
would he considered for the annual promodDns. 

TTic Chairman asked what is to be done about the individual--up to 
now due sillagcr has marketed his produce individually and done everything 
individually* Being a member of this society% he was able to siibsttmre for 
his individual effort the effort of the wcicty- In the villages where we 
had these sodedcs working sadsfaetorily they were able to market thetr 
garden poducc and the produce of thdf hand-loom in a much more satis¬ 
factory manner than was the ease in the local market. This orgaiuzadofi 
look up the tndjvldual, gave him an aldicmy bath, and made him a proper 
co-operator. 

The third point diai the Chairman rabed was whether we were going to 
change the oudook of the individual or not. If we were not going to change 
the outlook of the villager, the surplus would be swallowed up m the 
muidplicadon of the existing inefficient. We tried to make him fed that 
there was joy of life for him^ that he should take part in all community 
acdvibes like sin^ng, village dramai* and so on, and the individual felt he 
was a better ncighbo^i and that he had some duty to discharge, and this was 
to be a good neighbour to others* He must not fritter away what he had tn a 
large family. So there was conccniradon on the better upbringing of the 
children rather than the production of a large number of children* Rural 
betterment ij a subject which has fasdnated me from onwards, when 
I tried this experiment in Benares. 

Mr* R. K. Sdxabji : It would have been too much to ask of human nature 
to expect me not to speak when the matter is one connected with the United 
Provinces. Candidates for the Indjan Civil Service and Coverluncnt have 
always recogtiized the superiority of die Provinces. Government has always 
sent the best possible govemort to the United Provinces. When 1 first went 
them Sir Anthony MacDonnell was in power* He afterwards did great 
service in Ireland, a country which greatly resembles Indm, and uras made a 
Peer. 1 have known Sir Harcourt Butler, Lord Meslon, Sir John Hewett, 
Sir Malcolm Hailey as Governors—all picked men of a brilliant sennee—and 
now they have Sir Harry Haig* 

Sir Atul Chatterjee expressed regrec that he was not a young man now in 
the United Provinces, but let me remind Sir Atwl that if men like him had 
not been in the United Provinces years ago* the Provinces would not ha%T 
reached their present state of efficiency. As tn England, so in India^ 
agriculture is the utmost Importance. Keep the agriculturalist happy and 
you h2V€ internal peace and plenty. But the aveiagc man in India takes 
little stock of agriculture. An Indian student once said, In our young 
days wc sow seeds. In our old age we tut corns." (Laughter^) I know 
those corns. They irritate The owner, and do nor feed the multitude. 

I knew Sir Edward Slum when he first went out to India as a dim 
dvilian, but he now manifests the excellent climate and abundant hanest 
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ai the United Proviitcea. 1 wish he had told us somtiJiiJig of the of 
Sam Higgmboiwm the AaicriKiu. He went out H> India, yean ® 

professor d philosophy, I think ii was. He went in a famine year- When 
he noticed the evils of the famine, he said to himself, " This ought not to 
be in a coimEry with so vast an ansa." He wen back to Amerua., studi^ 
aericulture, and came back and started an agricultural institute. He taught 
the peasant, as the peasant, slow and conservative, must be labonously 
taught, modern methods. He &«t tried elaborate machinery, and found 
the peasant could not work it and the village blacksmidi could not mend it 
So he worked out simple implements which anyone could understand. He 
taught the peasant not to waste, but to conserve all (he giecrutufi availab e 
in the rains. He had this greenstuff filled into slloi, where it spontaneously 
cooked, and the cattle fed on ihU silo produre gave 50 per cem, bctttt 
milk than oiher cartlt. 

No ODC knows how the reforms will succeed, bai 1 am glad 
Linlithgow, who bclkves in ih«o> has the shoaldcring oJ the rcspoi^biMty 
of their introduction. I am glad, too, of the new method of selection 
the Civil Service. Personality leUs in India. We have to culdvaic not only 
the soil, but the soul of the people. 

Sir Eowajid Blukt: I should like to thank the membets for the kind way 
in which they rereived this effort of mine. There are some points I sho^d 
like to reply to now. If I do oot reply to all, 1 hope they will understand it 
tE mcl'cly lor lack ol dmc. 

Finily* as rrg^irds these un.fortunait organiMrs. Some years ago, wKeh 
Mr- Mehta was starting bis schemes io Benares and elsewhere, he put up a 
note demanding a certain amount of money lor guides. The work of the 
guide was precisely the work of the organizer, and he described him in vgj 
much the same terms that 1 have described hiiii. When this came before the 
Finanec Comiruttcc one of the members asked him svhetber be had been able 
10 efleet any liaison with ihe angeU, bccatisc he did not see where else he 
would be able to get hjs guides, with aJI their various qualificatiociSH 
!t U a eritJCLsm I should have made myself if 1 had not carefully abstained 
from making any criticisms whain^cr, for the very good reason that I have 
been very largely connccied with some of ibesc various measures myself. 
The answer is simply that wc cart get these men; we have already got ibem. 
In those districts—Benares, Panabgarh, and Fyzabad—where they have been 
running ^ C0“opcrative Welfare societks which arc the basis of this main 
scheme, for the last seven or eight yearSt thee guides have materialised. 
You have only to look at the results of these societies to see that the men 
must be of the right type. 

There is another point I should like to make. It looks to me as if one 
was going to get, in some places at all events, an organizer of a very much 
higher class. Wc have ahcidy o^ers from two retired deputy collectors to 
take ofi the work of honorary organizer. One of those men is of such 
standing and experience that he would probably be the best man to mn the 
whole scheme for the whole province but for his age. 

As to the salaries of the inspectors, a point which Mr- Strickland raised, 
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I havr cnywlf been abje lo employ men wiih a MrA. degree at Hi 62 for 
clcrioil wcFrk+ The lies in litc phrase *' cducatM uncmploymciiL" 

You can get a goad graduate now for a very small figure Indeed; and that 
ii the reason why the recent enquiry was made by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru's 
committee. There is no question that we can get such men. If 1 had any 
doubt at alb it would be about the Rs. 35 men, lower dawn. 

Mr. Strickland raised a point abmit the village aasociadon and the village 
pancAayat. I possibly expressed myself too loosely there. The Ida U nor 
that you put the village panchayiit as such In charge of the vilbge asso¬ 
ciation, hut the members of the village pun^kayat also become mtxubcrs of 
the panck^ydt of the associadon. That is, until the law is changed to 
make it possible for the village pafichayat to run the associadon itself. 
Personally, I wish there were far more pancA^yait than there arc in the 
United Provinces, but the difficulty U the quesdon of caste. It is very 
difficult to get a paneh^iyat really repfescntatiYe of the village when there 
are so many castes in it, whose members will not even meet together. 

As regards the cost of the scheme, the total cost of the organizers and 
inspectors is Rs, i» 63 »oocs per annum. I ihink we shall be able to find that 
even if ibc Government of Endla docs not repeat its generous gift. As a 
matter of faci^ I understatid it is doing so once again, so that ought to put 
us right for ac least four years. Btrt I think we shall be able to find the 
cost of the staff without muich difficulty. 

Mr. Strickland was rather unkind to my picture of the tube well as a 
focus for rural uplift. I can only repeat that if he had seen a tube well, he 
might realize that there is such a possibility. And, of course, it is not a 
substitute for the viibge school. It U a supplement to the village school. 
School-teachers are alsj being used in this scheme. 

Marketing, again, Is a feature of the scheme, both gencrailyp as an ordinary 
item in rural dcvelopmenr, and also in cutinecdoo with several special 
schemes; lor tnsuincc, the sugar schemes Involve ccM>peratiii'e marketing 
with a tpeebl society to do it. 

The Chairman referred to the use of young townsmen. There the reply 
again is ‘"educated unemployment.*' TTic young men are there and only 
too keen to be employed. The difficulty is that imdl they have been trained 
they are not likely to be of very much value. However* dicy^ are not being 
forgotten. It n from them that the inspectors will come; ami there U no 
doubt that good men of ihat type are available. 

ITie Chairman also referred to the rapid iricrease of populadon^ and asked 
how that is CO be coped with. Well, [ wish he could tdl me. [ cannot tdI 
him. 

Sir Selwya FmhuikIc meotjoJied the tweeaity for indwtriai orginliatioci 
That again hai not been forsoticiv. The furthering of cottage induatries is 
one of the htg iiemi in the main scheme. Sir Selwyn doubted whether the 
area eommanded bjr tube wells could possibly be as large as [ said That 
area, however, is spread over sis districts. Nor will it include the sandy 
tracw 10 which he referted. And I ihuilt the wily pig will be as safe as 
eii'er—much safer than he was when Sir Selwyn wai about. 

I was asLed to lay sometbing about Mr. Higginbottom. He t, going 
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very strong indeed on hb own lines* He b one of the most imporam 
agriculturists in the Province. [ have rusofi to belitvc thar he approves of 
this scheme. 

1 am very grateiul to Hr. Mehta for tcUing u$ all about the welfan: 
expaiincnis which he siarled^ as he has saved me the trouble of descrihiDg 
dlctn. 

I thank yoo all. 

Sir Louis Dame : 1 can only say 1 have the very pleasant duty of proposing 
a vole of thanks to the Chairman and lecturer. 

1 belonged to a daughter province of the United Provinces. In the old 
days used to listco to the uttcraoccs ol the United Provinces Govern- 
mem with awc> butt bke the young ladies of the prcscjn day, the Punjab 
has cut itself adrift from its mother's apron-siHngSt and in some respects has 
even given her a lead. Sir Edward Bluot^s paper was especially imeiesuiig 
10 me» as I con claim to be a pioneer of the hydrcNclectric power in Norilv 
Western India * As far back as i%8 I suggesied a scheme (or hydro-ekc' 
trie power and water from the Nauti Kbad for Simla, and afterwards as 
Governor to Kabal had the pleasure of carrying it out. I w as asked for aa 
opinioHj as Settlements officer of Peshawar, on the Sorab Canah and sug- 
gested that, instead of a long w^ioding step-down ehannel as designed, the 
canal should be dropped irito a ravine below the Malakand- Money would 
be saved and a hydrtHclcciric power site secured. ThU was doPe+ and 1 am 
glad to say that at long last that Fall is being utilized for lightiug the 
Peshawar district. 1 am glad to think my Fall has come into use after so 
many years. A similar arrangement was made in 19 ti for the Upper 
]hdumn Canal near Rasulpur. In the Punjab we have several sites 
storage capacity, and 1 spent much time invcsdgatmg these One is now^ 
1 thluki being seriously cousideretL The Bhakbra Dam on the Sada] abov'e 
Ruysar is a big work 500 feet high« and wiU hold up a bke 5C1 miles in 
length and irrigate two million acres^ and secure the supply o( all the Satiaj 
canals besides providing about loOpOoo kilowatts of eketric poweCi It was 
the largest project of the kindt but has recently been eclipsed by the Great 
Boulder Dam on the Rio Colorado in the U^.A., which is 714 feet high 
and will hold up a lake 100 miles long. Thexe are eleven other similar 
dams oil that river* li would have come off a long time ago but for the 
War. I left 3A crones balance there, but the War swept it away. The Uhl 
River hydro-elecirk scheme m the Mandi State was tkken up as a cheaper 
project, and has recently been completed^ but it does not provide for any 
irrigation. 

Wc Aha concemplaied udJizing the falls on the upper cour$e of the Bara- 
Doob Canal, and Amritsar was given a supply in this way in 191a, and part 
of the power was used for subsoil pumping in a swamped area« 

With the valuable help oi that great engineer, Sir Gaoga Ram, pumping 
from the Chenab Cana! to irrigate areas not commanded by flow and on 
the Lower Bari-Doab CanaU the head fall was used for an electricaJ power 
plant. Tube wells for irrigatiou and town water supply v^'^re taken up 
where possible, but the Punjab is not so suited for well irrigadon as the 
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United Provincci. Exccpc in the iiiiMnDinanc the ninbil is scaiiijf and the 
wells too deep, whik the waio- ii aUo saEne. Tkat is why the Provioce 
has been so snccc^Ful in Its irrigatEd ajlotiks schemes, and has now over 
10,000.000 acres of irrigation from canals. In this matter we have therefore 
rather led the mother province, but the limit of snow-fed supply has now 
also been reached in dw Punjab, and we shall have to take up some of the 
rainfall storage schemes. Some swamping did occur at first, hut by lining 
the canals, realignment, and pumping, the trouble is not smous. 

Oar Chairman has pointed out the varied actividra of an Indian civilianp 
and I have ventured EO add some further illustratloiis- There is also some¬ 
times political and even diplomatic work, The hiture LOS. men may not 
have such great opporruniries for development of the country on a graitd 
scale, but I am sure that a good officer will always find plenty to do in 
India for and with the people, and no part of his work h so incercsting and 
satisfactory as what he can do in this way. 

I ask you to join me in a very hear^ vote of thanks lo the ChaimiaD and 
to Sir Edward for his c:ttrcmdy Interfsting lecture* (Cheers.) 
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HINDU SOCIETY AND THE NEW CONSTITUTION* 

By K. M, P^NIKKAR 

The Coastitution established by the Govcrnnicat of India Act, 
raises for the Hindu coniinutiity fundamental problems of 
social reorganization. Whatever may be the safeguards and ItmiU' 
tions contained in the new Constitution, for die first time in Indian 
history it cteates a legislative machinery, composed, so far as the 
British Indian people U concerned, entirely of elected representa' 
lives. Both at the centre and in the Provinces the power to legis¬ 
late in social matters is, under the Act, absolute and unqxjalUicd. 
The Hindu community, so long accustomed to virtual non-intcr- 
ference in social matters, is now faced for the first time with the 
organized modern State willing, and in fact anxious, by the reason 
of its composition, to embark on measures of social reform. It is 
proposed to examine in the following paper the probable reactions 
of this political change on the social conceptions and institutions of 
Hinduism. 

The outstanding characteristic of Hindu life is that society as it 
is understood in other countries—the complex of forces in a com¬ 
munity purposefully directed towards its own betterment—docs not 
cast in India. Hindu institutions arc organized outside the State 
and recognize no conception o£ an organic whole. The two funda¬ 
mental institutions of the Hindus, caste and the joint family, arc 
the Hindu equivalents of society and state, and rill recently they 
exacted full social obedience and conformity from individuals and 
groups. The laws and customs on which these institutions were 
based claimed to be above tbc laws of the secular Govcrnracni, a 
position willingly conceded by Hindu and Mohammedan 
monarchs and acquiesced in partially as the line of least resistance 
by the British Government. The legislative authority of the State 
in India was therefore never till recent times—and in recent times 

• Address deUvczicd at a inctdiig of the Assoctatioa at Rubens Hotel oo 
May B, 1936, with Sir Fraiifi* Younghusband in the Chair. 
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only in practices like sati, infaiidcide and child mar- 

Hage—used to direct social evolution. Consequently the Hindu 
community has lived practically without legislative guidance in 
their social institutions. 


The Joint Family 

The two characteristically Hindu institutions I have named, 
though in theory unconnected, are in practice interlocked to an 
extent which makes them in effect a single institution. The unit 
of the Hindu community is not the individual, but the joint 
family. Its widest expression is the “ suixastc,” which consists of 
a few joint families which arc permitted to intCT'marry and “ inter- 
dine,** Beyond this extended joint family, the Hindu theorists 
recognized no society or community. That is the widest social 
group the Hindus evolved. The joint family is, therefore, the rock 
on which the Hindu social oiganization is built. The modern 
pscudo-sociologists of India have claimed many virtues for it and 
some Hindu and other writers have seen in it the essence of Hindu 
culture. They argue that the joint family suppresses the selfishness 
of individualism by regulating rigidly the conduct of individuals in 
reiadDn to a wider community; that it modifies the evils of private 
property, by vesting proprietorship in a group; that it renders the 
essential social services, such as old-age pensions, unemployment 
insurance, etc., to the importance of which Europe has awakened 
only recently, and so on. It is unnecessary to go into these argu¬ 
ments, Every primitive insdtudon is based on communal welfare. 
The whole theory of primidvc tribalism is that: but it cannot 
therefore be argued that it is better to live in a state of totemic 
tribalism than to evolve higher social organizations. 

The joint family is nothing more than the survival of the primi- 
dvc familial conununity, which before the conception of society 
had dawned on man, created around itself walls of blood relation¬ 
ship and economic identity. It subordinated the individual to the 
group (family), provided him with a code of morals, with dudes 
and obligations and modified his enlightened selfishness " by the 
tics of the famil y. That it was a great step from primitive life to 
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civilization will casUy be conceded, it provided an organized life, 
by cstabllsliing a principle of social obedience. At all times, the 
central difficulty of civilization has been the establishment of a 
principle of obedience receiving universal acceptance as just and 
natural and to which men will suhordinate their wills. In prinu' 
rive and ** savage ” communities, this was provided by the loyalty 
to the tribe which was enforced by tabus and manas. But it is 
essential to remember that the totemic tribe is a family united to- 
gethcr in blood relationship with the totem. Thus the members 
of the Eagle Tribe are blood relations through the common 
ancestor. As Longfellow says in Hiawatha : 

From wkat ancestral totem 
Be it eagle, bear or beaver 
They descended, this we know not 

No doubt the relationship is fictitious, but the important point is 
that the primitive mind could trace the principles of loyalty and 
obedience only through blood. 

The change from the fictitious family to the real family as the 
unit is an important one in social growth. The patriarchal (or the 
matriarchal) family, in which the pater-familias is the undisputed 
master and exacts obedience from the rest, is a known state in the 
history of ciTilization, But outside India, in time, it led to a fur- 
thcr broadening of the social bases, mainly by two processes, first 
by the limitation of the family from the wide community of all 
blood relations that it originally was, to the strictly individualistic 
conception of it; and secondly by the gradual evolution of a con¬ 
ception of obligations and duties, transcending the family and ex¬ 
tending to the whole community. 

In India the system of the joint family not only persisted but 
grew in strength as a result of the absence of these two processes. 
The absence of a unified secular authority to suit legislation to 
social needs tended to crystallize customs and strengthen institu¬ 
tions which had the blessings of old lawgivers. The laws of the 
Hindus, though originally secular, came to be mixed up with the 
religious customs. They became ‘‘revealed” codes. The fact 
that the Hindus had neither a supreme pontiff nor a curia made it 
worse as there was no religious authority competent to change the 
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^tnntis or the old ctxles* r4cither StAtc nor Church wjsicd, <ind the 
resiitt was that institutions which had the authority of the ancient 
lawgivers could not be changed except by Deiochara or Kulachafa 
—that is, local or family customs. 

The Hindu Codes 

It is, however, necessary to emphasize that the Hindu legal 
codes, as Buhler points out In Us introduction to Mstnusmnti, v/ac 
not originally claimed to be ** anything more than the composition 
of ordinary mortals based on the teachings of the Vedas, on the 
decisions of those who were acquainted with the law and the 
customs of virtuous Aryas.” Besides, it would seem that origin¬ 
ally what are now aocepicd as the great codes were no more than 
manuals written by the teachers of Vedic schools for their 
pupils." 

How a general code was evolved out of these is a matter of 
historical research which is not of special importance to our en¬ 
quiry. The two significant factors are that the Dkarmasutfas, and 
generally, the laws of the Hindus were not the result of legislation 
by the State, and secondly that without state intervention they 
came to have unquestioned validity in the entire Hindu com¬ 
munity, modified no doubt by local customs and by special varia¬ 
tions. In course of time, especially with changing political 
conditions and the break-up of Hindu kingdoms, the law became 
the only unifying factor In Hindu social life. Religion was cut up 
into sects, kingdoms became petty principalities, the crystallizadoni 
of the caste system divided the community up into fragments. 
The unity of Hindu life in the circumstances was preserved only 
by the legal codes, and naturally the people dung to them with 
exaggerated veneration, and attached to them the qualities of a 
revealed code. The States and kingdoms that came into existence 
in the fight against Islam, like the Vigayanajar Empire in the 
south and the Maharalta Confederacy, were, even in their political 
theory, champions of Hindu orthodoxy, and instead of reforming 
the law, they also clung to it as thdr one source of strength, like 
every society on the defence and fighting for its life, it began to 
attach undue veneration to custom and practice. 
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Thus, Hindu society, at no time except in the earliest stages of 
its evolution, had the guidance of law towards progress. If, as an 
American observer has declared, law is the enshrined morahty of 
yesterday, social ideas being perforce in advance of it, then Hindu 
society today is governed by the laws of three thousand years ago. 
The approximation of social ideals to law which is the main 
legislative function of the State was never conceded even in prin¬ 
ciple by Hinduism. 

After Hindu law and with it Hindu institutions had become 
crystallized, even the idea of the universal Hindu empire vanished. 
Hindu India became split up into small States, but as Hindu 
Dharma and the caste system dominated all political entities, as an 
empire of the mind, the growth of any principle of social obliga- 
don—^beyond paying taxes and abiding by the orders of the King 
—^was found to be impossible. It is well to recall here that the 
growth of the ideas of State and society began in Europe with, the 
conflict between the universal Church and the universal State. It 
was the Guelph and the Ghibelline in their prolonged warfare of 
words that evolved the theory of society. Gregory VII, and 
Innocent III., hurling anathemas and the Hohenstaufens issuing 
manifestos, were both claiming the undivided obedience of men. 
The Indian had neither a universal emperor nor a supreme 
pontiff who claimed dominion over all. The Hindu religion 
recognized no organization as authoritative and entitled to obedi¬ 
ence, and it denied equally the rights of pontiffs to bind the con¬ 
science and of kings to alter the “eternal laws" and religious 
customs—the Sanatana Dharma. The conception of the State 
consequently was not an ethical one, involving a voluntarily 
accepted principle of obedience, with its corollary of duties or 
obligations. 

This is where the Aristotelian State differed from the Kautalyan. 
To Aristotle and the rest of the Greek theorists the State U an 
ethical entity, and man's obedience to and his life through it were 
in the natural order of things. To Kautalya and the Indian 
thinkers, the State is merely an organization of force. The Aristo¬ 
telian State being “ natural" was all-powerful, and in Europe be¬ 
came transformed into the Leviathan of Hobbes and the Nation 
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State of today. The Hindu State being based on force was rigidly 
limited by the unalterable laws whidi the King had to enforce. 
To the European theorist of the Hegelian school the State is divine 
and all-pou'crful i to the Hindu, while the ruler is divine, the 
Rastra or the State had to be based on Dharmn, which was beyond 
the authority of the ruler and his institutions. 

With the Muslim conquest in Northern India the Hindu com- 
municy became more of a non-territorial State than ever before. 
The Muslim rulers did not pretend to legislate for their Hindu 
subjects. In fact the conception of legislation for the community 
was equally foreign to the Muslim mind, whose laws, based as 
thev are on the iCoratij were also held to be immutable. 

It is only with the introduction of English common law and the 
gradual change of the English authority in India from an adminis¬ 
trative machinery to a legislating State that the basis of Hindu 
customs and law came to be questioned. But, until now, the British 
Government in India has been particularly anxious not to under¬ 
take social legislation, especially when the customs and institutions 
which such legislation would affect were claimed to be semi- 
religious. Moreover, the British Courts, following the principle of 
common law in this country, ^vc legal effect to customs whose 
existence were proved before them, thereby crystallizing and 
strengthening their hold on the community. Thus, except inci¬ 
dentally, the main body of Hindu institutions, like caste and the 
joint family, has been left untouched. 

But the new Constitution completely changes the position. 
What a Government, however well-meaning, but alien in com¬ 
position, can never undertake with success, the new legislatures, 
composed entirely of elected representatives, will be forced by the 
pressure of political opinion to take up. Hindu orthodoxy was 
right in apprehending that the creation of such a machinery is the 
greatest challenge it has ever had to face. Never before has there 
been an authority in India which claimed power to change the old 
social institutions of the Hindus, Now the smritis could not only 
be questioned but a completely modern smriti could be created 
and promulgated without the intervention of Manus and Yajna 
Valkyas. Not only could they be promulgated but enforced with 
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all tlie authority of the leviathan State enjoying the plenitudo 
potestas which no secular authority in India ever claimed before. 

The problem which the new State in India is faced with is how 
to remodel Hindu societyj bow to change it from a static com¬ 
munity governed by unchanging customs and under the grip of a 
personal law which in spite of modifications still remains die 
work of ancient lawgivers; how to incorporate in our life the rich 
and ever-widening experience of today when inieUcctual Ufc is 
moulded not only by national ideals but by the co<^rative think' 
ing of the entire world; how to adjust the growth of new social 
and political conceptions to our inherited culture—in short, to re¬ 
shape our national ideals in terms of the awakening of mind 
resulting from the contact with Europe. 


A THREfiFOLD PeOBIEM 

The crisis W'hich orthodoxy has to face is threefold; it relates to 
the rc-thlnking of social values, to the reorganization of social in¬ 
stitutions and the divorce between social customs and religion. 
This threefold problem is inier<onnccted because the orthodox 
section of the Hindu community holds that every institution or 
custom however abhorrent to humanity (like untouchability), 
however unreasonable (like caste), and however anachronistic {like 
the joint family) has the sanction of religion and cannot be 
touched by secular legislation without offending the religious 
susceptibilities of the Hindus, If that were so, then the Hindu 
community cannot put forw'ard any claim to share in the political 
power of the State. But the vast majority of educated and politic¬ 
ally minded Hindus reject these obscurantist pretensions and have, 
at least since the time of Ram Mohan Roy, increasingly asserted 
the right and duty of the State to change social institudons and 
customs by secular legislation. 

That the conception of caste based on irremovable inequality 
and of the democratic State based on the right of the individual 
to partake in government cannot go togedter is obvious. The 
caste system which constitutes the social organization of Hinduism 
is in essence a division and not a unification of society. It divides 
the community into small groups related by marriage, and keeps 
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them exclusive of each other. The division goes on to such an 
extent that the cotntnunity as a whole has no being, except as a 
very unreal abstraction. By its very organisation, the Hindu 
society represents, not the principle of unity, but of divi»on and 
the natural result is that the community has no social conscience. 

The most marked feature of Hindu life in India is the utter in¬ 
difference of the community as a whole to the vast problems be¬ 
fore it. The position of the depressed classes, the misery of 
widows, the degradation of det/adasis (temple women) and the 
numerous other quesdons which concern the community do not 
stir the Hindu conscience. It is true that the problem of the dcr 
pressed classes has of late attracted a great deal of attention, but 
that is due to no stirring of conscience, except in the case of a few 
individuals like Mahatnaa Gandhi, but to a cool calculation of 
political power. The difficulty that Mr. Gandhi has himself been 
experiencing is the impossibility of conveying his own moral 
indignation to the people. The social conscience cannot be stirred 
because it does not exist. Exceptional individuals have through 
ages felt their own moral personality outraged by these problems 
and the indifference of the comraimity towards them. Their 
revolt has never had any wide appeal such as could transfoim the 
Hindu society'. At the most, it has led to the formation of new 
sects, which in time themselves became stagnant and got merged 
in the Hindu community. 

Reform Movements 

During the nineteenth century there were two rignificant ex¬ 
amples of this tendency. In Bengal, Ram Mohan Roy, probably 
the most massive intclloct and the man with the greatest vision 
that India produced in that century, led a movement for the re¬ 
organization of Hindu life. Fired by the social injustice of the 
Hindu higher castes, and rebelling against the superstitions which 
bound down the community, he started the Brahmo Samaj. Sts 
objects were to purify the Hindu religion, rationalize its social life, 
and create in general a conscience for the community. It found 
adherents among the educated public of Bengal and for a short 
tTtne the movement met with success. But what has been the result? 
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In the matter of religion to the extent of repugnancy with the 
general Hindu beliefs it has become a separate sect j with regard to 
social reorganization, as soon as the momentum which the per¬ 
sonalities of Ram Mohan Roy and his successor, Keshab Chunder 
Sen, gave thereto weakened, it began to approsimate more and 
more to orthodox Hindu life so that at the present time it is 
scarcely distinguishable therefrom. 

The other example is that of the Arya Samaj. Rishi Dayanand^ 
who founded it in the Punjab in the eighties of last century, was a 
sanyasin (monk) who held that caste, the sptem of early marriage, 
enforced widowhood and other evil customs which weaken the 
Hindu community did not find sancrion in the Vedas. He started 
a reform movement known as the Arya Samaj, which denounced 
these practices and organized his followers under a democratic 
system of local councils with a general council at the head. The 
basis of the organization was the repudiadon of the system of caste 
along with the supremacy of the Brahmins and the entire theory 
of social gradadon based on birth. The Samaj undertook the con¬ 
version of the untouchables and gave every evidence of the 
creation of a powerful social feeling among the Hindus. But, in 
the course of half a century of its existence, it has also become no 
more than a regional sect of Hioduism, and the deadening influ¬ 
ence of orthodoxy Is slowly but surely creeping on this movement. 

The same process may be seen in all the other reform move¬ 
ments, both orthodox and heterodox, which have been a feature of 
the Hindu society since it came into contact with western concep¬ 
tions. The Ramakrlshna Mission, which created a Vedandst 
revival and attempted to reorganize the monasdc orders, is now 
little more than a humanitarian society. The Prarthana Samaj, 
which the educated Hindu leaders of Bombay started, more or less 
as a rcflccdon of the Brahmo Samaj movement of Bengal, is no 
longer aedve. The Satsanga Sabha is kept alive through the in¬ 
dustrial activities of its head, while the Deva Samaj and the 
Radhaswamis have ceased to count even in their locahdcs. 

It is therefore clear that the protest of individuals, however dis¬ 
tinguished, has no wide social effect. The consdcncc of Hindus 
remains unmoved, and with fatal facility, common to all whose 
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culture borrowed, most educated men talk in terms of moral 
concepduns which may be linle related to tlieir own conduct. 

This tndifierence to the problems of the community arises from 
the principle of division on which the system of caste is based. It 
b unnccessaiy for our purpose here to analyse the basic concep¬ 
tions of caste. All that is necessary to emphasize here is the fact 
chat the idea of community is based on the common interests of 
those adhering to it; chat of caste, on the opposite principle of 
difference. Community unites, while caste divides. The process 
of union tends to be wider and wider, so that in the modem state 
the community and the state become identical. The process of 
division, on which caste is based, on the other hand, leads to frag- 
mentization, so that the unit of caste is finally reduced to the joint 
family and its immediate relations. The social conscience of the 
Hindus affects only the sulxaste; in fact the subeaste alone forms 
the community for them. 

Social Legislation’ 

The pressure on Indian legislatures even at the present time to 
enact measures for abolishing the civic inequalities based on caste 
is Sufficient proof of the desire of the Hindu community for the 
exercise of the power of the State in social matters, In fact, the 
very prospect of poUrical power has agitated the Hindu com¬ 
munity beyond all previous experience. The widespread move¬ 
ments of the untouchables for the immediate removal of all social 
disabilities based on Hindu law and custom is one example. The 
demand of the Indian women's organizations for comprehensive 
Icgisladon giving them equal rights widi men is another. tJoth of 
these touch the basic conceptions of Hindu law. The disabllidcs 
of the untouchables are based on no less a legal authority than 
Manu, and it is interesting to note that the symbolic protest of 
meedngs of the depressed classes is the burning of the Code of 
Manu. The acceptance of the claim of the untouchables, which 
the legislatures, consdmted as they arc, can neither resist nor delay, 
spells the hnaJ extinction of Castc-Sodety, though not of caste as a 
social insdtudou. 

The demand of educated women who also will find representa- 
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tion in the IcgisJamres Jiffccts Hindu society even more funda¬ 
mentally. The far-reaching effects of a legislative programme 
giving effect to the claims of women for equal status may be 
alluded to here merely to indicate the real nattirc of the crisis 
which the new Constitution has created in the Hindu society. 
Inheritance for women means the extinction of the joint family as 
an economic unit; freedom of divorce spells its extinction as a 
social institution. Civil marriage undermines the conceptions of 
caste. Attacked thus from inside by women and from outside by 
the depressed classes, the present social organization of Hinduism 
becomes the very first object of the legislative activity of the new 
State. 

The point which 1 desire to emphasize is that the demand of the 
depressed classes on the one band and of the women on the other 
arise mainly because it is realized that the legislatures has'c now 
the power to remodel society. The purpose behind the move¬ 
ments was to force the councils, even as they are constituted today, 
to enact social legislation. The support that the women's move¬ 
ment ^ve to the Sarda Bill for the raising of the marriageable 
age of girls, and the constant vigilance exercised by them for the 
proper enforcement of the legislation that resulted, should Indicate 
to what object the activities of the women's organization will be 
directed under the new reforms. Thus, in the new legislatures the 
demand for social legislation will become irresistible. Representa¬ 
tives of Hindu orthodoxy who appeared before the joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Gjmmittec were undoubtedly right in the alarm they 
expressed that the customs and institutions so long considered 
sacrosanct will not be safe with a dcraociaric legislature function¬ 
ing for the whole of India. 

Of such institutions, the first to feel the effect of the new 
legislatures will be the joint family. How universal it is among 
the Hindus need not be pointed out. How it conBicts with the 
conception of State, which India is trying to evolve, is clear on 
examination. Those reformers who had hoped tltat by the mere 
permeation of ideas the joint family will break down under¬ 
estimated its strength and perhaps its value to the individual in a 
non-legislating state. The Hindu society in theory is organized 
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oucsifk [he State, and of its organization the joint ^miily^ is the 
basis. It cuts up Hindu life into so many fragments as to make the 
ernnmunity a sodological hedon, It extinguishes the soda! sense, 
as the feeling of obligation to a social whole is impossible when 
there is no social unity. 

From the point of view of the joint family, the Hindu com- 
munity is nothing more than an inchoate mass of small units each 
unrelated to the other. The joint family is therefore incompatible 
not only with a State claiming plenary secular obedienee, hut with 
the conception of a unihed Hindu society, and naturally every 
kind of social legislation which tends to unite the Hindus will 
mean the weakening of the joint family. 

The continuance of the Hindu community in its present prac¬ 
tically static state is based on a blind obedience to the exua-state 
laws—known as religious customs and institutions. Though these 
institutions arc old, the problem that they face today is new. The 
social power in these insdtuuons or customs has vanished with the 
growth of the kgisiadtig State and only the outer forms are left 
as a dead weight on the community. In primitive society custom 
and tradition mean tlie accumulated wisdom of generations. 
What difTerentiates civilized society from an uncivilized one is its 
attitude towards custom. In civilizicd societies, a custom in itself 
is not endtled to general acceptance, unless it has a dear social or 
moral purpose that justifies it. In primitive societies the validity 
of custom is that it has been so in other times. The mere fact that 
such was the habit of our ancestors is supposed to be a sufficient 
justification for even the most unreasonable practices. 

Where the problem in India today differs from the problem as 
it has existed during the last 2,000 years is not that there is wide¬ 
spread protest against irrational customs, but that the motive force 
of the protest is different. In every age since the time of Buddha 
there have been vigorous movements of reform in Indian society. 
In fact, India’s claim to civilizarion is not based so much on her 
sodal institutions as on her movements of protest. From Gautama 
Buddha to Mohandas Gandhi, India can claim to have produced 
an imposing array of men to combat the evils of her social institu¬ 
tions. But these great men, though they gave expression to the 
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protests of their in,<lividual conscience, did not have the machinery 
of organized State to give effect to their reforms. The principle 
of social obedience in India remained familial and local and 
Hinduism continued to live much in the same way as in pre¬ 
historic times, in spite of her great men. The difference today is 
that such a machinery has been created with the help of Indians 
themselves and is available for the radical reform of Hindu society. 

Flt££DOM AND REFORM 

It is often said in India that without political freedom, social 
legisbdon cannot be undertaken, and that as the new Constitution 
grants only limited freedom the utilization of its machinery for 
social reorganization would be impolitic, as it may lead to a 
division in national ranks and a consexjuent weakening of effort 
in the fight for Swara). To argue that because a nation is not free, 
it should not devote its energy to the reorganization of its institu- 
Uons which were, in the main, the cause of its own loss of freedom 
is to argue in a vicious circle. Besides, the experience of India 
itself disproves the contention that social reform is dependent 
upon and must await political freedom. Mr. Gandhi's extra¬ 
ordinary efforts in the cause of the Harijsrts and his free accept¬ 
ance of the principle of legislation by the existing Assembly in this 
behalf, would show that the Mahatma docs not accept the view 
that political freedom must precede social reform. Even assuming 
the argument to be true that a community which is not free has 
not the liberty to put its own house in order, I do not think that 
with the establishment of the new Constitution this argument 
could have even the shadow of validity. It may be that the power 
of the new Government is limited In a number of directions; but 
even its most determined opponents have never said that the legis¬ 
latures under the Government of India Act arc in any way re¬ 
strained from putting into effect the most comprehensive social 
policy. 

Tlic real conflict between Hindu orthodoxy and the State will 
come when the legislature raises in some obscure form the ques¬ 
tion of divorce between religion and custom. Such a conflict was 
very nearly forced when the Sarda Act was under consideration. 
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But it is obvious to every observer that the Sarda Act is only the 
bc^nning of social legislation; how it will develop is the qucsdon. 
The Hindu community offers so wide a detd that to forecast a 
scheme of social legislation is almost impossible. But a few of the 
more important questions may be indicated. The proper control 
of the religious endowments of the Hindus and their uttUzadon 
for the good of the entire community; the education and control 
of Hindu priesthood; the equal economic and marital rights of 
women; the abolition of social inequalities of the untouchables; 
reform of inheritance laws—each one of these will directiy affect 
the organization of the Hindu community and will, if properly 
directed, lead to its rationalization. 

For the first time since the origin of Hindu society, the chance 
has now come to us to organize it on a purposeful and rational 
basis, to make it le-act to the ethical sense and social vision of the 
thinking section of the community. How the Hindus utilize this 
opportunity is the main problem of the next few years before 
India, The chance is given to the Indian leaders to sweep away 
the accumulations of ages which have marred the face of the 
Hindu community. Let us hope that those in whom the power of 
Ic^slation will be vested will have the social vision and the ethical 
urge necessary for this glorious purpose. 
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WOMEN’S WORK IN INDIA: A QUARTER OF A 
CENTURY OF PROGRESS 

By Dr. Ruth You«g 

(Principal, Lady Hardlngc Women's Medical College, Delhi.) 

A FEW months ago I happened to visit the town in the Punjab 
where 1 first started work in India, twenty-five years previously. 
There were variotu evidences of progress, but among them noth¬ 
ing was more striking than those connected with women and 
girls. I found a ladies' club which had been organized by the 
women of the town themselves. I may say that the place is not 
one where help is available from educated English women who 
are the wives of ofindals. The club boasted a tennis court, several 
badminton courts, and a small club house wbcrc social gatherings 
can be held. The money had been raised entirely by the women 
of the town, and the club is well patronized by them. They pay 
a subscription adequate to run the dub and manage it themselves. 
Such a thing would have been quite unheard of twenty-five years 
ago. Indian women took no part in the social life of the place in 
chose days. They had no opportunity for organizing any kind of 
social effort, and they did not demand it. Those now responsible 
for the effort arc in part younger women who have had education, 
such as the wives of minor officials or proFcsdonaJ men, but also 
in part members of a former generation who have emerged from 
the seclusion of their homes and are now willing to take their port 
in the life of the community. 

Another indication of progress was that relating to the educa¬ 
tion of girls. Twenty-Bve years ago the middle school was the 
limit of education for girls, and the number attaining to that 
standard was very small. Now there Is a large Govcmmcnc high 
school for girls, as well as several private high schools. The town 
has a degree college, where a few girls attend as day scholars. 
Many more go to women's colleges elsewhere for higher educa¬ 
tion and to fit themselves for professional life. For the past few 
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years competitions have been held yearly among the schools which 
are partly for games and partly for ambulance work. Several 
thousand children take part in these competitions with the willing 
consent of their parents. 

In one’s work^ of whatever kind^ from day to day, pr<^es$ 
seems inhnitdy slow. One becomes discouraged and despondent 
at each fresh ngn that old customs die hard and that new ideas 
root themselves very slowly. If one has the opportunity to look 
back over a space of years, however, one realises how much has 
been accomplished and what momentous changes have taken place 
in a quarter of a century. 

In writing or speaking on any subject connected with India one 
is always finding one’s style cramped by having to qualify one’s 
utterances. The longer one remains in India the more does one 
hesitate to make dogmatic statements. The globe-trotter who 
writes a book after a few weeks or months in India gives his 
impressions without this hampering background of years of ex¬ 
perience. Though we laugh at him, or her, there is no doubt 
that his impressions arc often vivid and not seldom true, and they 
are frequently less biased than those of workers who have had 
years in which to acquire prejudices and bury themselves deeply 
in ruts, over the edges of which they cannot sec. Constandy to 
qualify one’s statements may mean the attempt to be very honest 
and accurate, but it is apt to be very wearisome to the listener. 
In this paper I am therefore going to qualify as little as possible, 
and if 1 appear dogmatic I would ask you to remember that 1 do 
it of malice prepense and expea to be challenged I 

The Indiak ENviaoNSfENt 

The advance in women’s life and work in India takes various 
forms, and it will be convenient to deal with them under defined 
headings. On some 1 can naturally speak with a surer voice than 
on others. I think it is svise to make some distinction between 
organizations or movements which owe their chief inspiration to 
the West and those which have originated in India itself. I would 
not for a moment belittle the former, which have done and are 
doing much for India, but the latter arc of the greater importance. 
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representing as they do the thought and cHon of the women of 
India themselves. The former may or may not be permanent, and 
in any ease they will have to modify their methods to those which 
arc really suited to India. There has been a tendency, I feel, to 
transport certain forms of work to India without sufficient con- 
sideradon of their suitability to the country and its customs and 
tradJdons. This has been done with the best intentions, and a 
great deal of effort has gone into them. Thejr promoters, however, 
have not always looked forward to the future. I admit this is 
frequently difficult and somedmes impossible, but the attempt 
should be made more often than it is. 

As an example of what I mean, I would like to quote the Girl 
Guide movement. India has much to gain from the principles 
behind the movement, but in its present form I cannot think it 
suited to the majority of Indian girls, and the amount of Indian 
leadership it can hope to command must be negligible for a long 
time to come. I know that I am laying myself open to criddsm 
here, but I am stating a conviction arrived at after some thought. 
1 believe we should be more and more cautious in introducing 
into India more movements of a similar kind, though I am aware 
that the country stands to gain by joining organizations of a 
world wide character. Actually the chances for such action arc 
becoming less and less, but there is a danger that enthusiasts 
among Indian women themselves may fall into like errors. 

The All-Ikoxa Women's Conference 

Of all the organizations peculiar to India, the All-India 
Women’s Conference takes the foremost place, both because it 
Originated in the country and because it is practically entirely 
under Indian leadership. One has to live in India to understand 
what a powerful force it is, and, what is as significant, what a 
unifying force. It is to the everlasting credit of this organization 
that, although its members arc drawn from all communities, it 
has preserved itself free from communal feeling, that bugbear of 
present-day India, The auns of the Conference are twofold; 

(*) To proDiotc education of both sexes, at all stages, and 

(i) To deal with all quetiiona aflcctiag the welfare of wopaen and childrea. 
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It is iniercsting to note that the education of both sexes is in¬ 
volved. Indian women have so far avoided the extreme feminist 
attitude. This is no doubt partly because the battle of the vote 
has been won for them in the West, but it is remarkable all die 
same when one considers the injustice of custom and bw in many 
instances against women. Perhaps this is due to the fact that men 
and women arc not pitted against one another as regards the 
reforms which are necessary, since many men have advocated 
them for years. Another factor doubtless is that the large class 
of single women existing in the West docs not exist in India, 
However one may explain it, it is a fact, and a fact in which we 
may rejoice. Whether or no the sexes may become ranged against 
one another later in the development of modern India is a ques¬ 
tion which cannot be decided now, although one cannot help 
foreseeing that in certain instances this may arise. 

The Women’s Conference is not only a good thing in itself, 
but it has given Indian women the chance to organize ^cmselves, 
a most Valuable training. The working basis is one of constituent 
conferences of which there arc twenty-four in British India and 
eight in States. These constituent conferences hold meetings in 
their own areas and elect delegates to represent them at the All- 
India Women s Conference, which is held at a diifcrcnt centre 
each year by invitation of one of the constituent conferences. There 
is thus opportunity to learn organization on a small scale and on 
an all-India basis. That the women have proRted by this training 
is proved by the perfecting of methods and the increasingly prac¬ 
tical scope of the discussions. I take here a quotation from an 
account given by a foreigner at the last Conference which was 
held in Travancofc in December, 19 ' 35 ; 

" Among the signs of change and advance which impressed me most 
vividly were the following: The eJ&cicnt organization of meetings, ho*, 
pitality, social events, and transportation: die general feeling of accustomed, 
ness and usualness, in coniiast to the sense of adventure that characterized 
early meetings of the Cooference: the absence of many of the leading spirits 
of early days and the coming forward of new women to take their places: 
the excellent presiding ofScets provided; the increasing pact played in the 
gathering by women lawyers; the lessening emphasis on education and the 
increasing iateresi in matters of social reform: the variety of activities 
reported coitsbiucnr cotifcrcnccs/^ 
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In a recent address to the Delhi Women's League the Maharani 
of Iravancorc, the present President o£ the Conference, gave a 
very wise lead for the future activities of the Conference. She said: 

" 1 fied very itrangly that our best pko would not be to frame amhidouf 
Khemes, but for each locality to conceiicraic on some urgeoi problem, how¬ 
ever small aod local, concemiog an aspect of sodal welfare or educational 
work. J am laying stress oo this b ec aus e our organiudoo will never acquire 
power and iaflucnce unless we are ui a posidoo to study the problems 
affeedng the masses of our country, each organization in its individual way 
endeavouring to hnd a soludon for one or more of such quesdons." 

And later: 

*' My experience of similar Jnsdcuiions has brought home to me vividly 
that what is wanted in most cues is not nn Imposing building or ample 
flnaDcc so much as a band of devoted workers full of enterprise and zeal." 

One should dot press too deeply the question of the practical 
results of the work of the All-Indb Women’s Confcrcttcc, At this 
stage and after such a brief existence one should not expect to pomr 
to such and such a concrete accomplishment as the result of the 
Conference’s work. That it has had results no one can doubt, but 
at present they are general rather than particular. I should say that 
some of them are as follows: It has resulted in the co-operation of 
women of all communities, castes, and shades of opinion, given 
them a feeling of unity and an opportunity for the expression of 
their united opinions by providing a platform; it has shmuiated 
interest in educational and social problems, made women aware of 
their disabilities and anxious to remove them. I should say that 
the amount of franchise granted to women under the new Act, 
meagre as it is, would have been less had it not been for the 
presence of this body of united women. The fact that girls are 
pouring into schools and colleges in ever-increasing numbers is 
certainly due in part to the stimulus of the Conference. Tlic 
opinions expressed on such problems as child marriage, the 
position of widows, the laws of inheritance and " purdah ” must 
have influenced opinion in the country on these subjects. None 
of these effects are easy to assess or express on paper, but they are 
none the less considerable, and form a remarkable achievemenL 
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The National C&uncjl of Women 
The National Council of Women has been at work iti India for a 
radjcf longer time than the Women’s Conference, It has not been 
as popular an organization as the Women's Conference, though 
the aims of the two bodies are very similar. In my opinion this is 
due to two reasons. Firsdy, the National Council was introduced 
from abroad and until recently has been largely under European 
leadership. Secondly, the Council sets out to be a co-ordinadng 
body rather than a society which undertakes work of its owm. 
That such a body has a large scope in Western countries, where 
there arc multifarious societies working for women’s interests, is 
obvious, but in a country like India its work must be limited by 
the number of such societies. In large towns like Calcutta and 
Bombay, where there is sufficient leadership and a raricty of 
activities, it has a distinct scope. But in less advanced places this 
is not so, for the available leadership is small in numbers, and the 
number of problems which can be attacked correspondingly small. 
The Council therefore finds itself in the position of originating 
work itsdf, which is not intended to he its function. The work it has 
done has been on sound lines, and it has attracted Indian women 
with academic qualifications into its fold. 


Women and Politics 

Neither of the two societies mentioned concerns itself with 
politics as such, but this may be a convenient place to make a note 
on the question of women in politics in India. In the days of non- 
co-operation women took part in the passive resistance offered. Mr. 
Gandhi has many ardent supporters among women. But, on the 
whole, one cannot say that Indian women as yet take an active 
part in political life. I think the women arc genuinely much more 
interested in social reform than in poUticsi, and at the present stage 
they can probably accomplish more in this sphere. There is no rush 
for women to enter Provincial Councils or to sit on local bodies. 
Those who do so are nominated, and one cannot say they have 
made a great mark so far. Personally, I do not think this process 
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can be burned, however desirable it may be in theory. We have 
to remember that the proportion of educated among India's women 
is still pitifully small, and that political life requires long training 
and cKpericncc. 

The outlook even of the educated is not wide as yet. When 
the Franchise Committee visited India they did not find women 
clamouring either for votes or representation. I well remember 
an incident in Delhi w‘hcn Miss Eleanor Rathbone met an Indian 
lady who was a leader in social work as well as a person of great 
shrewdness. She was asked about the franchise, and confessed 
that she knew nothing about it and had not studied the question. 
This was at the very time when the Franchise Committee was 
touring India. 1 know from experience how difficult it is to get 
students to read tlic newspapers or to cake an interest in questions 
of the day. The home background does not encourage it, “ Father ” 
does not sit at the head of the breakfast table and fulminate against, 
or purr over, the decisions of the Government; and the scraps of 
political news heard by children may be biased or misleading on 
one side or the other. 

Women's Education 

This brings me to what is the most important question of the 
present day and the one which shows the most striking change in 
the past twenty-five years—I mean education. 

To an audience such as this I do not think that the mere fact 
needs to be enlarged upon, as I am sure every one of you knows it. 
Nor will figures be very instrucrivc or interesting. I would prefer 
to dwell On some points which arc in themselves interesting and 
which arc likely to have interesting and perhaps unexpected results 
in the future. 

In the first place, we have to remember that, although children 
arc pouring into schools and girls into colleges, it is very difficult 
even so to reduce the illiteracy of women in India because of the 
phenomenal growth of population. I shall have to dwell on these 
effects of population increase elsewhere, but the fact may be noted 
in passing. In one community, that of the Christians, literacy Is 
actually on the decrease because of the accession to the community 
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of poor and lowostc people jn certain provinces. Tbe literacy of 
women, in this community has been in the past higher than that 
of any otlicr community. 

In the second place, it is very di^cult for a poor country like 
India to supply cducatian of a suihclcniiy high standard when, 
faced with a sudden demand. 3 can speak of my own city, Delhi, 
for example. The pressure on girls* schools is becoming very great, 
and the municipality cannot provide adequate buildings and good 
teachers all at once to meet this demand. Tbe result is that many 
of the schools arc housed in unsuitable private houses without 
proper provision for playing grounds, and it is impossible to move 
tlic schools to the outskirts of the dty owing to distances and 
diiheuky of transport. Only those engaged or interested in educa¬ 
tion can understand the difficulty of providing such schools in 
cidcs of any size. Parents dislike their children to go unaccom¬ 
panied to school; there Is no network of buses or trams to u^ansport 
the diildrcn, and smalt girls cannot walk long distances when the 
temperature is anything over too degrees, as it may be for several 
months of the school year. Landlords are frequently members of 
municipalities and try to secure schools as tenants for tmsuJtable 
houses. Without a previous generation of educated people, the 
supply of good teachers is inadequate. I do not say that there are 
not enough teachers, but I do say that they are poorly prepared for 
their work and have not sufficient previous education themselves to 
impart it to others. It must take several years to adjust this matter, 
and in the meantime one is caught in a vicious circle of poor teachers 
preparing pupils, some of whom will in their turn enter the train¬ 
ing colleges for teachers. The actual cost of the education is also 
a difficulty when parents can pay so Httlc- The primary schools 
are free, and in the middle schools parents who arc poor arc 
excused the payment of fees and can even be provided with books 
for the children, but that all increases the cost to the local bodies. 

Thirdly, the provision of education for girls in rural areas is a 
problem of the first magnitude. It U bound up, of course, with 
that of rural development as a whole. In the ease of villages, we 
have not only to face the difficulty of cost, but that of inducing 
teachers to accept life in villages and provide for their safety, Hie 
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singJc woman is in a position of real danger. The married one is 
apt to have a large family* in which case neither the school-children 
nor her own receive the attend on they should. 

Fourthly* there is the question of higher education. Though 
small in proportion to the population, the number of girls pro¬ 
ceeding to higher education is high when compared with the total 
number under instruction. There are various reasons for this. 
One is, I am quite sure, real appreciation of education per se in the 
classes sending their girls into high schools and colleges, In 
addition there is a demand for educated girls as wives, and so 
their value is greater in the marriage market. The rise in the age 
of marriage, too, makes it necessary for girls to stay at school 
longer, because custom docs not allow of young unmarried girls 
staying at home, and there is little to occupy them there. Then 
girls are desirous of entering professions, and their parents often 
desire them to do so. Some of these girls are anxious to put off 
the date of marriage, others have personal ambition, others are 
fired with a genuine desire to be of service to their country. All 
these factors are introducing great complications into the married 
lift of the middle or upper classes. Girls as teachers and doctors 
earn far higher pay than men in similar positions. They become 
accustomed to a certain standard of living which they arc reluctant 
to give up. There is a great deal of unemployment among men, 
and one very frequently secs families in which the woman is the 
bread-winner and the man sits idle at home. Ideal homes arc not 
created by this means. 

The pressure of girls into professions will in a few years tend to 
equ.ilizc the rates of pay as between men and women. It will also, 
it is hoped, lead to the opening up of fresh avenues of employment 
for women. There arc signs that the two favourite professions, 
teaching and medicine, are becoming overcrowded. It is not that 
there arc a greater number o£ medical women or teachers than 
India needs, but that the saturation point where they can be no 
longer employed will soon be reached. This is a distinction w*hieh 
people frequently fail to make, and as a result there is considerable 
confusion. It is common knowledge that India needs a far larger 
amount of medical aid than she has at presenL But India's ability 
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to employ the requisite numbers of doctors is a totally different 
story. 

The number of professions open to ss-omcn is limited in India 
through social custom, but also because the opportunidcs do not 
exist. Girls do not work in offices or shops or find employment 
in the many ways possible to English girls of secondary educadon. 
In the future, however, no doubt other careers will open out for 
them. 


Social Work 

Anyone engaging in soda] work in India cannot fail to be 
struck by the absence of a common career for girls of the leisured 
classes in England — namely, unpaid social work. 1 have already 
remarked chat the unmarried girl is not permitted by custom to 
remain at home, nor is there any occuption for her there. If one 
looks at the leaders in social movements one finds they arc, to a 
much greater extent than in the West, married women. If not, 
they are middlc^ged and engaged in a profession. 

This is a convenient place to leave the subject of educadon and 
discuss the prt which women arc playing in sodal work. By 
this I mean sped Beall y social work either paid or unpaid. With 
regard to the paid work, there are comparatively few openings as 
yet for women. Voluntary sodeucs arc poor, and, though yearly 
becoming more numerous, employ few paid workers. Local 
bodies. Government departments, and industry have cither not 
realized the need for, or importance of, social work, or else they 
caruiot atford to pay for IL I believe social work would be a 
popular career for young women if there were more openings for 
them, and there arc new opprtunitics for training in such work. 
India needs an army of women for social work of all kinds, in 
labour and industry, for w'ork among children in various forms, 
for sodal hygiene and police work, as almoners in hospitals, as 
psychological sodal workers and so on. But, again, we have to 
remember the capeity of India to employ such workers even if 
the army were ready. Progress in this direction is bound to be 
slow*. What is different in this aspet of Indian women's life now 
as compared with former years is the interest of women them- 
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selves. This interest is a product mainly of the past twenty-five 
years, especially the last few years, and its volume and depth are 
attested by what I have mendoned in connection with the 
Women’s Conference, The feelings of that body arc reflected in 
all parts of India, and women are realizing more and more the 
need that exists for social work of all kinds. 

In England, however, we had our social workers long before 
there were paid jobs for them, and we have them still. In India 
the unpaid or voluntary social worker is as yet, if not a rara anis, 
at any rate, not a common species. A good deal of the work of a 
social nature is as yet undertaken by English women. It Is only 
right that English w'Dmcn in India should do such work; they 
have had privileges and opportunities which fit them for it. All 
honour to those who have striven early and late, often in sca^n 
and out of season, in aiding all kinds of good causes. And, 1 
must add, all shame to those who have been content to use India 
as 3 pleasure-ground, to take everything and give nothing, and not 
cs'cn to acquaint themselves with the people among whom they live. 
Voluntary social work on the part of Indian women must develop 
slowly. In large towms like Calcutta, Bombay, Lahore, Madras, 
there arc a fair number of such workers, but elsewhere they arc 
few. It is not that Indian women do not sit on committees and 
even manage clubs such as the one I first mentioned. But the 
Indian voluntary worker, who will give faithful service in a 
perhaps somew'hat tiresome job, is still not common. There arc 
various reasons for this. Obviously it takes time to develop a 
tradition of this kind. People of middle age, family preoccupa¬ 
tions, and perhaps not a great deal of education, will not find it 
easy to acquire such habits of work even if they wish to. Then 
the environment is against them. Such work is too new to 
be understood or welcomed among those for whom it is in¬ 
tended. 

Most important perhaps is the fact that the leisured class of 
spinsters, who do.so much of this type of work in the West, 
scarcely exists in India. Marriage is the rule, and I do not tliink 
it will cease to be the rule for a long time to come except in a 
very limited circle. The few prominent cases of such workers 
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among single women Ln India should not mislead us into thinking 
they are common. 

Medjcal Work 

The aspect of life affecung Indian women with the progress of 
which I have been most personally concerned is that affecting 
their health, and to that 1 novi? propose to turn. Some of you 
may notice that I have used the word health, instead of a phrase 
such as medical relief or hospital work. 1 used the word health 
on purpose, partly because I have concerned myself of later years 
more with health than with sickness, and partly because I diink 
we aQ want a fresh orientation on the subject. For various 
reasons the relief of sick ness has had and still has much greater 
offidal and popular attention than the promotion of health. One 
of these reasons is, of course, the vast amount of ilhhealth there 
is in India. Another is lack of ability to take the "long view,” 
and lack of courage to aa on the conviction that the long view 
is the best. The public health people arc, however, gradually 
coming into their own. It is admitted, though not yet always 
acted upon, that prevention is cheaper and better than cure. India 
is full of preventable diseases, and to cure those suffering from 
such diseases will never eliminate them. 

This, however, is a digression and only to justify my use of the 
word health, in spite of all the sickness surrounding one in India 
and in spite of the fact that I am at present in charge of a medical 
college. As in the case of education, there is no point in weary- 
ing you with figures, and I shall try by other means to show what 
has been the progress of a 5 years. 

It is a fact that there are many more medical women working 
in India now than there were twenty-five years ago, and also that 
there arc many more hospitals, and a constant demand for more 
of both. It would be strange indeed if this were not the case, and 
the advance in this direction might be called a normal one not 
calling for special comment. But what is of interest and what 
has Ln the last resort led to this increase is the attitude of women 
themselves. It certainly has changed in a remarkable way. Fear 
and distrust have given way to a large extent to confidenw, and 
the difficulty Is to cope with the numbers who desire treatment. 
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TKis is specially noticeable in the willingness to undergo surgical 
treatment and in the desire to have better attendance at the dntc 
of cliild-birth. We tend in India to think of the cases which come 
too late and which have already been mishandled by dirty and 
unskilled attendants, and forget the numbers who arc willixjg to 
be delivered by trained people. 

In Bombay the numbers delivered in hospitals now number well 
over 50 per cent, of the births of the city. The position is less 
advanced elsewhere, but there is a great difieiencc from the state 
of affairs in old days, as I can witness in the case of a city like 
Delhi. The problem of providing skilled attendants to rural India 
is in my opinion greater than that of getting the people to take 
advantage of such provision, and that statement in itself connotes 
a big advance. The same holds good of work directed towards 
improving the health of women and children. Where it is pro- 
vided it is taken advantage of. The horse is willing to drink if the 
water is provided. So the biggest initial difficulty Is largely over¬ 
come, The matter of providing the water is one of money and 
personnel. 

With regard to personnel, the increase in the number of medical 
women has been very great in the past twenty-five years. There 
arc signs that the number being trained as doctors is nearing the 
limit of India’s ability to employ them. It may be that the aim 
should now be to improve (quality rather than add to quantity. 
The medical profession has appealed to educated girls very 
strongly, in spite of the length and expense of the course of train¬ 
ing, Much prestige attaches to the doctor, and most budding 
medical women, or their parents, have exaggerated ideas as to the 
financial gain which will accrue to them in the future. This has 
led to the influx of a large Dumber of unsuitable candidates into 
colleges. Some of them succeed in qualifying, but do not supply 
the country with the type of doctor which is needed, 

The lack of interest in, and knowledge of, preventive medicine 
is lamentable, but the students cannot be blamed for this if the 
colleges fail to give them the preventive outlook. This will no 
doubt come in time also, but in a country like India it is cspcdally 
necessary and urgent. It is a regrettable fact that professions 
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allied to medidnCt such as nursing and health visidugf have not 
made an appeal to educated girls. In this respect there are many 
more openings than there are candidates of the right type to till 
the vacancies. In my opinion it is at the present moment far 
more urgent to get educated girls of good social po&idon to take 
up nursing than to increase the opportunities for studying medi¬ 
cine. The standard of nurdng is very low, and the existing 
hospitals are robbed of half their usefulness because proper treat' 
ment cannot be carried out owing to lack of nurnng. It may be, 
however, that the pressure on other professions may lead to girls 
taking up nursing soon in greater numbers, and a really notable 
advance is the legislation about nursing which has been carried 
out in several provinces. These Acts are rather feeble at present 
and probably not capable of rigid application, but they arc at 
least a step in the right direction, and full of possibilities. 

The Growth of Population 

* 

In an earlier part of this paper I alluded to the difHculty of 
keeping progress in education in line with the increase in India's 
population. The same problem faces us in any attempt at 
amelioration of the lot of the people, whether it be medical or 
social. If a population increases by ro*6 per cent., as did the 
population of India between the Census of 1921 and 1931, it re¬ 
quires a very rich country to keep pec with the increase without 
even considering advance. When England's population increased 
so enormously in the last century, the country was at the same time 
on the crest of a wave of unexampled prosperity. India is not a 
rich country, and it is not passing through a phase of prosprity 
at the moment. Many tlioughtful poplc who arc earnest well- 
wishers of India arc depressed by what they feel i$ an eternally 
losing hght against such circumstances, and say that unless this 
tide of population increase can be stemmed all their effons will be 
stultified. 

f am not prepared here to discuss the ppulatlon question 
—indeed, 1 am not comp tent to do so—but 1 have introduced 
the subject in order to discuss another advance which is of recent 
growth in India. I refer to the interest which has been shown in 
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the last few years m the subject of birth control or contraception. 
It is significant that there has been very little opposition to the dis- 
cussion of this question in the newspapers and on public platforms. 
The Women’s Conference has repeatedly passed resolutions about 
it, and 1 believe it was only at the last Conference that the dis* 
sentient voices were at all loud. This may be accounted for by the 
fact that, the Conference being held in Travancore, a larger num¬ 
ber than usual of Roman Catholics were present. Representatives of 
the Birth Control International Centre have visited India in the last 
two years. On these tours many successful meetings were held, 
both for the lay public and for the medical profession. The pro- 
iQotcFs have felt much encouraged over the success of these tours, 
and there are earnest intelligent workers in India who arc trying 
to grapple with the problem of the practical application of birth 
control methods. In this, as in other things, however, the vast 
size and huge population of India dismay the thoughtful. If they 
have studied the question sincerely they realize that birth control 
as an effective method of checking population growth cannot 
operate for many years to come. That it will probably operate 
eventually one can scarcely doubt, but the process must be exceed¬ 
ingly slow. We arc not, as in England after the Bradlaugh trial, 
making known Ideas and methods to a people who arc literate 
and who arc in a large proportion of cases ripe for the ideas, 
mentally and emotionally. The situation in India is very different. 

The successful reception of the propaganda among the intelli¬ 
gentsia IS apt to create the impression that all that is required is 
enough money to flood the country with birth control cUnics. I 
am afraid this is not so. ] do not mean that there is either 
opposition to contraception or lack of desire on the part of women 
to escape from the endless round of pregnancies. But that the 
latter is a conscious desire with enough force behind it to lead to 
successful individual effort I do deny, in actual fact, the women 
of India themselves are not Hocking for advice or clamouring for 
more birth control clinics, and before birth control can be suc¬ 
cessful on a bfgc scale the mentality of the average woman in 
India must change. Such changes cannot, I believe, be accom- 
plisbed in less than a generation, if then. We should certainly pro- 
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ceed with bhth control propaganda, but it is quite useless to expect 
rapid results. The fact riiat the propaganda has begun and is so far 
successful is, however, one of the most interesting phenomena of 
recent years. 

I am aware that I have failed to deal with many modern ques¬ 
tions at present ablating the life of Indians women. But one 
caimot hope to touch every subject, and in many cases these ques¬ 
tions are such that progress cannot be reported as yet. They arc 
present-day problems still awaiting solution, and the account 
of subsequent progress must wait for another twenty-five years. 
From ray experience of educated Indian women I have faith that 
they will be tackled and solved, I would like to end by stating my 
conviction that English women in the future must be content to 
be friends and supporters rather than leaders and organizers. The 
day 11 over when leadership should come from the West, Let the 
women of the country get down to their ow-n difficulties, and let 
us be content to help unobtrusively but loyally in the background 
when and where we arc wanted. I am sure our help will be 
welcomed and accepted if given in this spirit. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A U££T 3 MO of the A$$od 3 iMn was hdd at the Canton Hall» Wcsiminiter, 
S+W+ ijH on Tuesday^ June 1956, when a paper cntiikd ^ Woinea^s Work 
in India : a Quarter of a Century of Progress was read by Dr. Ruth Young 
(PrlpdpaKj Lady Hardiiige Women's Medical Colicger Ddhi). Viscotinicss 
Halifax, c.i., was in the Chair, and the fdlowing bdks and gendemen, 
amongre others, were present : 

Die Right Hon, Lord Lomington^ g.c-1-e-* Sir Lnnls Dane, 

0X4^c.ShLj and Lady Dane, Sir Hubert Carr, Sir John Cumtning, 

K.c.i 1^ cjt,!., Sir James MacKeonaj Sir Charles Armitrong, Sir Edward 
Madagao^ lx.s.i.;, kx4 .£., MajoT'Oenexal Sir John Me^w^ luc.UE^t 
Amberun and Lady Marcea^ Sir Hugh McPherson* xx.i.x., c.s.i., Sir 
RcgLnald Glancy, it.c.s.1., E.C.I.E., Sir Aud Chatterjee, gx-T.s-, ilx.s.i.. Sir 
Abdul QadLr, Sir Ernest Hotsoa, L.C.S 4 ., 0,1,E.* Sir Miles Irving, c.ke., 
and Lady lrving» Sir Albioa Banerji, c.tJE.j Lady Stokes, Lady 
(Liood) Jacob* Colonel A. J. H. Russdl, c.i,e., and Mrs, Eu^adl, Mr- V- H. 
Boalth, cLi^^ Dr, Margaret Ualfour, e.E-E., Miss Eleanor Raihbonc* ilf.. 
Miss Cornelia Sorabji* E.d-H.* Mr. John dc La VakcCCt Mr^ and Mis. R, A. 
Wilson, Mr. H. B. Holme, Mrs. Damryp Mrs. and Miss Rerry,, Mr. K* K* 
lalkala, Mrs^ Jackson, Mr. Harold Dkinning, Mr. C. R. Corbett^ Mr. 
Kameth C. Keymer, Mrs. Roy, Mrs. Dewar, Mr* R* C, Lai^ Mr* T. A. H. 
Way* Major G+ H- ]» Rooke, Mrs- B. Rama Rau, Mrs. A- C- Woolder, Miss 
Mary Sorabji* Mr. W. F. J, Frank, Mn G* H. Ormerod, Mr. H. R. Wilson* 
Mr. AndersoOp Miss Agnes C- Scott, Miss Edna R. Bichard, Mrs. H. M. 
Gray* Mr. and Mrs. H. K« Ghosh* MUs C K. Gumming, Miss E. S. St. John 
Clarke* Miss M. Stephen* Mr^^M. S. Young* Mr. H. M, Wdlmott, Mr» H. K- 
Sadler* Mr* T. T. WilUarrtSi Mr* Frederick Gnih* MUs Margaret Young* 
Miss SpecchJcy, Mrs. Lydall* Mr. R. C. GoBin, Mrs. Starr^ Miss Blackett* 
hliss Loncy, and Mr. F- H. Brown, c,i-e., Hon. Semtary. 

The CziAiEiJAN: Lord Latningion, ladies and gentle men*—!t was with 
sery great pleasure that I accepted the kind invitation of the East India 
Association to preside this afternoon, for two reasona^ 

My £rat reason was because of my own great interest in India and in 
India's women* The Eve years that I sptmt La India w'erc much too short a 
time to learn more than a very small amount about that country, but I did 
have special opponuTUties of seeing the workers and the work which was 
being done by women and for women up and down the country, and [ had 
the privilege of talking to those people who were interested in the soda! 
progress of women and discussing* and often sharing with them* their ideals 
and aspirations. It was a very great privilege and a great Imerest* and it 
helps me now enormously to follow all the new pfoblems and new dcvelop- 
ments which are continually mking place in India* All that 1 tearm in those 
five years by my osvn observation and all that 1 heard from the people with 
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v^honi 1 cnlkcd and worked, and whose wisdoed and understanding [ kimi 
to value 50 highly^ have convinced me ihat the whole future of India is 
bound up with the welfare and pmgresj of her women. 

The desire for that progress, 1 think, most eercainly exjsti among the 
women of India, lliere are a niulutudc of signs which prove this co us, 
as, for example, the cvcr-incrcasing Interest in the AlUndb ’Wotnen's Con¬ 
ference and the great keenness and desire for the extension o£ educadon for 
women. 1 was often told that a gir!s^ school had only to be opened to be 
filled almost at once with its cnmpkntent of scholars, probably with a wait¬ 
ing list as well; and even In the short time that f was in India I saw the 
great itrides that were being made towards the development and the 
advancement ol women, 

I was often told that the civil disturbances resulted in the emergence of 
women in a most marked degree into taking a part in public Uft There k 
no doubt, 1 think;^ that there is a groiving eonKJoujmess and a widespread 
conviction that the social ptroblems of India depend on the quality of her 
women and the part that they can take noc only in lamily life, hut in the 
life of the community. 

The other reason lor which I am so glad ta be here on this platform is 
becatue t share it with Dr. Ruth Young, and wt arc looking forward to her 
address. Of course^ she needs no introduction Her splendid work is wdl 
known to evciybody—intimately known, f have no doubts to many in this 
ruomp There is no one who is more suit^ (o speak of the social progress 
of women than Dr. Ruth Young, who ho^ done so much to contribute ro 
untiringly id that end. 

1 was Eoccunate when [ was in India to be in close touch with Dth Young's 
infant welfare work^ I have a great many very pleasant memories of Indis^ 
and one of rny mo^t vivid pictures and happiest recollections is a day spent 
with her in that wonderful Delhi Health Centre and seeing her among the 
mothers and bohies there- 

Mow she has moved on to that very ImportonE position of Prlndpal of 
the great Wornen's AledicaJ College of India, a place where she has full 
scope for an her quaJidcs, her pcnonality, ami her wonderful powers of 
orgaiuzanon and dirccdom I think it is characteristic of her that, although 
she is only here for a very short holiday—and I hope it is going to be a 
holiday and a feil—she has given up valuable time to come here mday and 
ta speak to tu on the subject which she has so mndi at hearty 

[ know that I am ddrig what you would all wish me to do when 1 
welcome her mosi warmly and gratefully and ask her to give us her address. 

Dr. Rxrm Youp«o then read her paper on Women's Work in India: A 
Quarter of a Ccniury of Progress." 

Mrs. Rama Rau : f would like to congtatulatc Dr, Ruth Young on the 
vHy comprehensive nsaoncr in which she has tried to deal with the question 
of Indian women^s work. There are one or two statements, however, in 
this very able paper that I feel ought to be challenged. When T challcDge 
ihem^ 1 assure you, Dr. Young, that it is not done in a carping sprite but 
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with the greaiett goodwill and good feeling, and in order to bring about a 
bcticr understanding between Britisb women and Indian. 

First of all. there is die aoraunt of the All-India Women’s Conference, 
about which she says that the results have been more general than pardoilar. 
1 do not know how it is that Dr. Ruth Young has omitted to mention the 
marvelloiis Education Fund Committee that was started as a commictoe of 
the Conference, which is responsible for the establishment of that first 
experimental college in New Delhi, the College of Domestic Science. After 
all, that in Itself was a tremendous effort, for a coiiuniticc of a 
(o hare to undertake die coUcction of fourteen lakhs of rupees for the 
startmg of an institution tvhlch would exemplify the new ideals that women 
ihemseWcs were desiring to sec established. In the educadon field that was 
one of the most practical results of that All-India Women’s Conference. 

Another very practical result of the Conference is that we were able to 
send our delegates all the way to England, that great distance, to gtw 
«idtjice before that very important body, the Joint Select Conunittee, on 
the question of the franchise. The qucsiioo of the franchise at that time 
was a burning one in India. Although Dr. Young says that Indian women 
soaal workers are not particularly inierextcd in the quesdoo of the franchise, 
w words to that effect, my connecdoo with women’s organizations in India 
has constandy impressed me by the keen interest taken in these discussions 
with regard to the franchise, not only now, but much earlier, even as far 
back as 1910, when the MoniaguChelmsford Reforms were under con¬ 
sideration. ft was seen that the question of the franchise was going to affect 
^e women #^a| worker* of dial period. Again I have been giandng at 
Lord Lothian's Report on the franchise question. There agjiin I found that 
women ,n eveiy part of India came forward 10 give evidence, and that ihev 
gave s^ry inielliBcnt evidence with regard m the franchise question, I can 
assure you. since the number of educated women in India is only a small 
numbff, and aU social workers are educated women, the question of tite 
franchiK is a more vital issue with those workers than Dr. Young seems 


Another statement Dr. Young makes « that custom does not allow of 
young unmarried girls staying at home, and there is little to occupy them 
there : and she repeats further on: *‘l have already remarked that the un¬ 
married girl « not permitted by custom to remain at home, nor is there any 
occupation for her there," I would like emphatically to refute that state- 
TOcnt, (Applause.) Especially ihe unmarried Indian girl must stay at home. 
In fact, more offen there is difficulty for her to go out openly and take part 
In public work becau^ of the fact that « unmarried. 

^ iKtirc you that ja tho [tidian liDJtic there is room not ocIt for thff 
n unmamed womans but for all ihc women dcpcndcnti. The work 
f / n 'an home is endless. That is a fact w'c are trying to alter. So the 
turer s i m ts mistaken. The unmarried Indian woman always ha* a 
p ace ei in Iver father s home or her brother's home or in the home of 
some orher relatioR. 

Fufchcr^nd this is n most important point-Dr. Young says chat the 
V) omen's Medical Service is beginning to become overcrowded, and she 
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advlws Indian women to dissuade giHs from going in for tlic medical pro¬ 
fession. Fricmb, you can rcalbc that in a cotmtry like India, where wc 
ha^'egoc a few liundied medical womca catering for the needs of l^o/)Oa^iOO 
women, where it Is a recognised iking chaE Indian women would radier go 
without medical treacment than be treated by men doctors* it seems incredible 
that an important autharity should tell us that the medkal prol-cssion is 
overcrowded. How is it possible that the Service has not room for Indian 
women doctors? It is essentia] that our womcn^s organizations should 
insist otk new Services being undertaken, new ways and means of employing 
medical women being opened tip^ becau^ 1 put medical work far above even 
educational wort- It is the hcaJeh of the nation that must come firsL In a 
country like EogLand, where there Is no prejudice agakut men doctors, there 
are 6jfflio women practi^ng in this tiny Unle island. You can unagine how 
many diouiands we need in a country like India, where such a prejudice 
docs exist If the Govcrtimcnc Services cannot provide for these medical 
women, I declare it is the duty of every Indian woman to damour for the 
operung up of places where Indian medical women will find work. 
(Applause,) 

him Ellasox RATHBONt, k.p.: I have read with great interest Dr. Young^s 
paper. I was only able to hear her give part of it, but 1 have read it aU, 
and it is really delightful for those of us who arc interested ourselves in 
Indian waiiien here at home to listen to a voice quite fresh from the fronL 
1 was pordcularty interested in what she said as to the growth of initiative 
amoiig the Indian women themselves. 1 ana delighted to know that it is so, 
althotighj of course, it is limited by the difEcuUies of nmubers which she 
mentiDned. 

I have been particularly Interested myself in an eipcriment which 1 think 
h a presage of many otbers^namcly, a college at Nagpur for women^ 
started by Miss Shanlhi Ranga Rao, sister of Mrs. Subharayan, which, 1 
undersLmd^ is the only college of Itj kind iri the whole of that great Province, 
the Central Provinces. She started ii, I understand# very murh on her own 
as 3 kind of enterprise, though now the is receiving a small amaunr of 
CovcrDmcnc aid. Her stafi are all working at practically pocket-money 
wages^ Is that not a very fine cRorip a college started by an Indian w*oman 
from ancdicr province, worked by Indko women, and carried on through 
their own -eflbrt and sacrifice? I feel this is one of the efforts which wc 
in England ought to do anything we can to help. St is not wcD enough 
known how extraordinarily far money goes in Lndla. When 1 heard 
that jfxo a year was enough foe board and lodging and teaching feci of a 
itudent for a ycar^ and £i$ would cover the whole dhJng, allowing £5 for 
cxirait I felt indeed one was gttdng a very goad bargain, when you think 
what it would cost to provide an English girl with a college education. 

Dr, Young was delightfully diplomatic in that throughout her address she 
did not east a word of rritiritiii upon those ill authority. May I just uke 
the privilege ol the outsider who can rush in where the expert fears to tread, 
and say that what strikes the outsider from England metre than anything 
clic is why, id view of this immense need which Dr. Young spoke about, 
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for healdi teaching, the authorities oecd take such ao anuzingj^ timid 
a^tude about eftcouraging the giving of the kind of knowledge which b so 
Vitally 

I may be out of daiCj but thiec and s half years ago during my brief vuit 
to .[□dia one of the incidents that stmek me mo^t was when t went to sec 
the manager of the broadcasting station at Calcutta. He was crying out for 
educationat talks in the womcti'^s hour« He saidp of coutae^ there had to be 
Limitations. You could tiot, lor examplep have anything on such a con- 
tendons subject as the Sarda Act. Considering that it had been the law for 
two years, it did seem a little e:scr 30 rdiiiary chat k was far too controversial 
for anyone speaking in a broadcasting scatidd even to explain that such an 
Act existed and what it retjuired of the people* 

On that same subject of child marriagei over and over again one was told 
that, although the Government gave every support do the passage of the Act* 
everything has been done since to hiish down every effort to put it into elfecL 
Prosecutions have been Umcntably few, the penalties given terribly small, 
aod now a little BUl ts bchjre the Assembly for amending that Act in fust 
the three respects which has made it almost a dead letter. One is to allow 
the Court to proceed on private informadon. TTic other amendment is to 
allow an injunction to be given beforehand by the Court to prohibit an illegal 
marriage before it takes place^ on the principle that prevention i$ better 
than ciire+ And the third b to enable the Courts where there has been a 
coD%ictiaiJ, to rctjuin; the husband or bis family to make provision for the 
sepamw mainiEnance and custody of the child until she is of full age to be 
mamed+ Could there be more completely reasonable provisions.^ Yet we 
hKir that it is very unlikely the Government will give any support to them. 

Especially what strikes the ouUidcr is the lack of any encouragement to 
those who are working cither under the health services or the cducnuonal 
services m do propaganda on the evils of chUd marriage, and show why 
such an Ad is in existence and what its provisions are. I was particularly 
interested In hearing from the I^recwr of Health in a very large district of 
India* He found, when he gave a little talk about ibe Ace, that the servants 
of his own household jgathered round and begged him to tell them more 
bdause hardly a creamre in any of the village round there knew the Act 
was on the Statute Book, Again, as to the <|iiestton of birth control^ must 
nor public propaganda be needed? Above all, could not ax far os possible 
the ckiemi and the broadcasting station be brought into playf 

Mrs, H. AL GtiAT ; I w'^anE to do veiy Little tnofe than ask a quesdon. 
Before 1 do so 1 should like to say what a very interesting hour Dr. Young 
has given us. For those of us who follow with close attention and eager 
interest the dcvclopnieiii of the women's movement in [jidla, it has been a 
most Informing and mstruetive aftertiooii* 

The question I should like to ask is this. Dfn Young referred to the 
opportunities there now are for women la ttaio for social work. 1 think 
the thing chat struck me most about her p^per was die emphasis which she 
bid upon the demand for skilled nursing and for better trained teachers. 
She speaks of the volume and depth of the demand for social servioes^ It is 
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a vcfv far cry from the day* when ii used co be said that f«nak educatiwi 
was carried on In India in response to a demand which did not esiit- Now 
the demand is very great and the Servka are inadequaK for what« 

The most notable senieocc in her paper seemed to me the one m which she 
said that 70 per cent of the births in Bombay now wot place m hwpiuls. 
That is imt what one would eapect from a country w receptive to ideas a* 
India. Perhaps Dr. Young could tell ut how the people tra^ f« 

social services, because that seems to me the crying ne^. If she know* 
where they could be trained, it would be very Interestitig for us » hear tL 

Dr. MA»a.«ET BAtPOom: i have listened with very great interest w Dr, 
Young's excellent addmss, and I (oond it 

ray rtscoUccdoiiA oi Indian women'* raovcmcJiCi go back cveo furtber 

^WhcrTltiok back it seem* to me a most amazing evolution to see the 
difference between the conditions then and now. ' 

Dorwaecr Lady DuHerio was speaking, on the occasion of the Jiihilee of 
Dufferin Fund, she said she thought the great success o| her Fund was 
larfflly due to the unexpected way Indian womco bad come forward to 
study medicine, and she paid a very high tribute to their courage a^ deter- 
minaiion. All those of us who have sera Indian women as smdenQ and 
doctors must agree with that very heartily, knowing, as ^ do. die diflt- 
culties they have had. and realizing the great success which they have 

connection I would just like to refer to something smd by Mrs. 
Rama Rau about the question of the provision of more m^al ud for 
IndUn women. I do not think Dr. Young at all indicated that ih«e was 
enough provision made. She said there was great need for more, but there 
is going to be a scarcity of paid posts. I should Uke to suggest that thtue 
are nvo ways in whkh that di^ulty be met One is □ Jin 

women doctors would take up posts with nibiistence pay, in the 
as is done by missionaries. And the oihei-p that great pressure s^ou 
put upon the Central and Provincial Governments and local bodies to 
put aside more money in their budgets to provide for relief for women by 
medical women. 

Dr. Young said that the did not think Indian women took a ^ca 
interwt in politics. I was in Bombay during the dnw of greatest political 
aaivity, and I was very much impressed by the iiiwresi taken by all classes 
of women. One did not. of course, always agree with the methods taken, 
but one could not help feeling very much impressed by the energy and 
courage which the women showed in coming forward to sUnd up for what 
they bought was the need of their country. They took prt in the move¬ 
ment for boycotting foreign goods. Thousands of women came oui-many 
of them women from shcltemd homes who had never taken part in any 
public movement beforc-yct they came out and sat for long hours in front 
of the shops, urging their countrywomen not to go in and buy foreign 
goods. They took pan also in many processions, although these things 
were iiot by any means devoid of physical danger. That impreaed a good 
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iTum^ people in Boitibay^ who had not icilized tliat LadLafi women would 
do dib. 

Dr. Young ipokc of ihc great difficulty in getrifig tocid workers, ITiat 
is a fact which wc are very much tip against ia India. It is a pity because 
we know hnw la this country the v^olimtary workers bid the foundation of 
so rnsny of the social services. Partly It is, as Dr. Young said* that there 
k no of unmarried women lo draw from^ and partly because parcats 
expect their educated daughters to help them with the family* and even 
married women feel that they have to contribuic lo the family income. 

But one hopes that it might be possible that the energy heretofore shown 
in the political uLovcmctit might now be diverted into socdal chanoelst and 
that those who have shown so much courage and initiative in working for 
politics might now turn the same talcnu into the line of social progress. 

Lady laviNC: ft is with very great pleasure that 1 should like to say how 
much 1 enjoyed the paper. 1 have left India two yearSt ^tnd it is always so 
inEcrcsting to know what has been happening. There arc some points I 
would like to put » Dr. Young. First as to the progress of women in 
India id the last rwenty-five years, which has been Immcfisdy more interest¬ 
ing and has gone much furfficr than the progress of women in England, 
because wc did our jump perhaps fifty years ago. 

One of the things is the way fndian women are now working on com¬ 
mittees and running ail the different widows' homes. I speak espceially 
of the Punjab^ where the widows" homes committees used to be run first 
ol all by Indian men helped sometimes by English women, but now arc 
much more in the hands of Indian womea. Besides the Hindu ivomen's 
homes and the schools, you get the Muslim orphanageSn lit the orphanages 
run for Muslim buys and girls ihcie arc now women on the commiuee, 
"Dial is a very pracdcai piece of work* which would have been quite uti- 
thought of twenty-five years ago. 

With regard lo the question of doemrs* there is a third way of providing 
more opportunities, and that is by having them—as we do in England—as 
general pracfitioncrs and paying for them, lliai aU Indian women can do 
themselves- II they call in an Indian woman and have her as a practitioner 
there is no quesucm of having to stampede the Government or do any¬ 
thing cise^ 

live question of nursing is extraordiaarily interesting. It b most vitah 
and it is one of the things that 1 think English people can help in very 
much, because again and again 1 have been told dvat in the other countries 
they can approach English doctors in skill, but up to dale they have not 
been able co do anything with regard to nursing or getting a very high 
standard of Duising. If that tradition ftxvm England could be sent to India, 
and India could have a high standard of nursing, it would be of enormous 
help in all the questions of medical work. 

It has been a most wonderful twenty years of peogreis that I have seen. 
Mrs. Rama Kau made the other point I wanted M- mention about the Lady 
Irwin College at Delhi, in which we had the bcctclic of Lady Irwin herself 
wc^kuig on the committee arid giving Ui all the experience and skill that 
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she had gaixied m similar work at Leeds. So that we arc cdcmected from 
Leeds to Delhi. Wc had the benefit of a great mass of lodlaa intcfcsL 
ITiis college has been tiying to work out as education on Indian Linci 
especially adapted for Indian gurb, and Indkri girls as hoinc-maters as wdl 
as professional people. 

Another adsante is the tremendous difference in the points of contact. 
If you go out tQ India now^ there is a man amazing difference in that. 
There is a fclbwship and friendship which has made an cnonnous differ' 
cnee to the life a£ Englhh women in India. Now instead of going out and 
being very lonely, eiccpt in a few of the big stations and when thdr hus¬ 
bands arc at home, in almost every place they wiil find a set of women 
with interests similar to their owo. It has made an enormous difference to 
the whole interest of life in India^ 

Miss Marv SoMAEft I I feel so grateful to Dr. Young for her very instruc¬ 
tive ^nd delightful paper, ^4y experience goes back lifiy-two years^ do the 
begiooing of the awakening of Indian womanhood^ and 1 speak with reg:ard 
to my own Presidency of Bombay^ Fifty-two ycar$ ago the High School 
lor Indian Girls was opened in Poouap aod from that lime onwards Indian 
women in the Bombay Presidency have made most c:(naordinary progress. 
When Sir John Simon went to India some years ago he was very much 
struck by the emergence of Indian women into nadonal life. When he 
came hack and pabljshed his very weighty Keport^ he said this; '*Thc key 
to progress is in the womcn^s movemenL** That filled eveiy Indian 
woman^s heart with great joy, because we know the future of o-ur country 
k assured^ if tl^e women arc allowed to play their part. 

You have in India among the Indian woman an enormous scope and a 
fruitful held, because lodiafi womeo arc by nature setf-sacrificing, patient, 
full of those splendid characteristics which are so admired in Jndia—gentle- 
ne«, self-abnegation, capacity for love aud self'^criAcc; so that in the new 
India that h to bc^ if they have their chance, they are going to play a very 
noble part. 

1 must pay my oibiitc to the Western women, misstanaiy women espe¬ 
cially, and the wives of the great proconsuls aod governors, Ukc our Lady- 
Oiairman. We thank them for their love and interest in India's womtUp 
We thank them sincercLy for people like Dr. Ruth Young, wlio have helped 
to save our taabics' lives. What a grand thing that is! Through their 
help, and the education they arc giving us^ I think that very joon all these 
disabilities—such as necdks& ili-health, disease, Uliieracy—will pass away. 
But give the Lidian woman a chancel That k all I ask. 

Sir Albion Baneeji ; At this late hour, after we have heard so many 
distinguished bdy speakers offering iheir remarks and comments on this 
very btercsting paper, I (eel I am in the minority as a mere man following 
on with some of my humble observations. But I think I can claim indul¬ 
gence and ptience for the reason that I have not only famjiy iradlrions 
which enable me to say something from a man's point of view, but also I 
had considerable adcninlstrauve eiperienct, which gives me some confidence 
to speak on some of the subjects dealt with in this paper. 
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We can view the womeo's qvstioti in Xndis two points oE 
thert 13 an [nside point of view as well as the outside point of view. We 
[ndiaos resize ouf and also the troubles and sacrifices and the 

various stages through which the Indian social reform problems have (seen 
fought by us during the last fif^ or more years, hty own father brought 
my mother to England tn inierest our friends in women's education in the 
year 1 S 71 . He was the first among the workers for India as a high-class 
Brahmin 10 stem the tide of prejudice and opposition against impardng 
education to girls. 

There is also the political pint of view* and the social and cducaiionaL 
I pongratulatc the lecturer on the very able manner in which she has db- 
cussed pints connected with the improvement of die women's pcsition, 
^ochl, plitica) and cducattonal^ through the past twenty-five years. But 
her experience is confined to the Punjab and Northern India^ and some of 
her observations might have been modified if her expedtnee liad been 
extended, for Lnstancep to Madras, Bengal and some of ihe Indian States. 

In many of the Indian States, as well as those premicT ProvEnecs* the 
state of affairs b regard to the various questions that have been discussed 
by the leetuner U somewhat diflerenc front what has been siactd b the 
paper. I venture to say also that Dr. Young^s views are somewhat pessi¬ 
mistic:, b the sense that she has asked our Indian women to go slow. But 
it caiiiiat be gainald that at the present stage of the development of the 
Indian women’s question the momentum 13 $0 great and progress is 
becoming so rapid that it is rather dilEctilt to follow her advice to tio 
slow. 

With regard to politics, I may mcncion one or two things. About twenty 
years ago 1 advised the hfaharaja, an orthodox Hindu Prbee^ to give votes 
to vvomcn in Cochin long before the Provincial Governments thought of 
such a thing. And twenty years ago the women of Cochin took such a keen 
interest in their civic and social problems that it was impossible for the 
Maharaja to deny the privilege for which they asked such a long time ago. 
I think it is rather strange that the lecturer should say that the desire for 
the franchise amongjit Indian women today h not so great as ij sometimes 
itnagincd. 

In regard to social ptoblcms, everyone know^ what the condition is. 
Twenty-five y«!ars ago we gave a party in Cochin to the kdics, and one of 
the ladies politely wrote to my wife and said in reply; My dear lady, 
you do not know Malaya lum and I do not know English ji when you know 
Malayalum and I leant English, I will cotnc to your party," That was 
rw'enty years ago. Today^ in every district headquarters in India, there are 
social clubs and social institutions, b which not only the difierent conv 
munitii^. iticludmg the European, are meeting together and exchangiiig 
social idcas^ on the model of the gieai reertation club which Lady 
Willmgdon started in Bombayt but also social and civic activities of every 
tlcscription b which the women take a prominent part. 

All these evidences go to show that there is a ^tnendous stride b every 
dlrectiofl. 1 do not wish to imply that the lecturier has shown any want of 
sympathy with the great progress Indian tvomen are making* hue I just 
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wbb to point out ikat it is voy nccesary to rocogoizc the great importatice 
of the pait that iDchan wottica are taking today in every sphere o[ our 
□adofliL life« 

I have recently humbly lUggestcd that a schetne should he insiilutcd for 
the higher training of Indian women in social^ civic and pfditical work^ and 
I have had a very Interesting letter from the Viee'ChanccljQr of the Calcutta 
Universityj Dr. S, P, Mookerjec, approving of the scbcnie. 


The Hon. Ehilt KiKKAian: I always think a meeting should be very 
practical MTiac are w'e going to do? 1 do find that the womcji of the 
educated classes^ and what we should cilil the better class» are keenly 
interested, and [ think we owe a debt to the men- It was the men of 
India ivho gave the suffrage to womcfti and they have never had to light 
for iL lliat is a great thing to say of the commen sense of the men of 
India. 

But iht point is, our Indian girls do find It difficult to go into social work 
because many do not come from a very rich class, and the reason why they 
cannot go inio social work is the want of money. Therefore 1 think wt 
ought continually to move that the Government should not spend so much 
on armies, and should spend more on an army of women scjcial workers- 
In sevcfsl pravincci health centres arc being rapidly started, and money 
is continually needed Irtmi local govermnent and municipalities for adequate 
equipment, and they arc a splendid field for the help of voluntary 
workers. 


Dr. Ruth Youxc In reply sddt My most fortnldablc critk: was Mrs. 
Rama Rau. 1 am quite glad to be critiebsed; I espcctcd it As to the 
practical results of 4ic Women’s Conference, it was only through pure 
inadvcftcrvce that I did not mendon the Lady Irwin College. 1 followed it 
from the very beginning with great interest, and I have too much admira- 
don for Lady Halifax ever to forget it. Bnt in general terms I sdJi adhere 
to my staiemeni ffiat the results of the Womcn^s Conference have been 
general rather than particular. 

As regards the franchisei I think (here again we are up agaimt the 
difficulty that India is a condnent It is quite true that my experience b 
limited largely to the north. My experience of the north again leaves me 
unrepentant on the subject of the franchise. 1 do not think that many 
women in the north of India are very interested in the franchise quesdon. 
li b quite true that people did come forward lo ^ve evidence before the 
Franchise Committe, but they were picked people- You did not have 
mecdiigs of women clamouring to have interviews with the Franchise Com¬ 
mittee beforehand. 

The fact that India is a tondnenc also means that there are diRercELces of 
opinion about the unmarried girl at home. In North India I am sure I am 
right in saying that in the vast majority of cases the girl of the ag)c of four¬ 
teen cannot sit down and do nothing at home. She either goes □□ with 
her education or she mariies or she takes up a profession. There are very* 
very few w^oincn of marriageable age who can remain at home. I do not 
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mean to s^y tb^y have nothirkg 10 da in their homes; they can cook^ Md 
and gosdp, bur the kind oi things that an unjnarried girl would take 
up in England ate not open 10 the vast majority of girls in Norih Ifidhn I 
will not soy anything about the more advanced provinces, as they call 
thcnwlvcs. 

’With regard to this question of medical women, Mrs. Rama Rau fell 
into the very trap which I inrtagiiicd sofrtc of you would fall into, coofusing 
the need for medical women with the ability to employ thenn I am glad 
to see that others have hacked me up in my statement Dt- Balfour, whn 
knoW 9 more about the provision of medical aid for women in India than 
anybody else in the world, has taken my viewpeiot about it„ only she is 
tnore courageous in tryiiig in sny how it can be cured I never intended 
to say that I did not think there was need for more medical women ‘m 
India* That would be utterly ridiculous to anyone who has been one year 
in the country^ let alone twenty-five* All the work in the hospitals is stuJii- 
fied because we have not got good enough nursing. We ought to do both- 
But at the present moment 1 wouid, li 1 happened to be a millionaiie, not 
found another medical college for womcnp but 1 would like to found a good 
nursing school and encourage Indian girls to go into It. 

Sir Albion Banerji evidendy thought 1 w’as extremely conservative* 1 am 
sorry for that, but I am getting old and that b the real truth. The polky 
of slowis always attrLbuced to the elderly, whose ranks 1 am now 
joining. It is a case of youth and age- The older people have the experi¬ 
ence, but we cannot retain the impetus of youth to go forward and push 
away difficulties- One of the difficulties about getting old is that one gci^ 
too conscious of obsiacJcs. 

I wciuld like tn say that it is a little dangerous to quote Indian Statei too 
much. After all, you have 10 take a level throughouc the country, and it 
is no gemd to say Cochin does this and chat there are a good many other 
States which are far behind* So 1 feel that Is rather a dangerous argument 
which could cut both wa}^. 

Miss Rathbanc thought I had been a little lacking In courage that 1 did 
not cridcizx; Government more. It Is dot that I have not plenty of criticism 
of Governmeni, but 1 diink someUmes that Government is so very much 
criticized that perhaps wc ought to stop kicking it and give it a few 
ha’pence instead p There is no doobt about it that officials arc often in a 
licmendously difficult position. I am not defending the Governmenc 
because 1 draw most of my salary from it, but In things Bke the Sarda 
Act, it is not always realized how difficult it Is Icr officials. 

With regard to doing popaganda for it on the part of individuaJs, In 
the health centre where 1 used to work there are people who w'aiit to marry 
their girls off very youngs There was once a question of a woman who 
said she was going to marry the girls off, and we debated very much 
whether we should report thk case. It was perhaps cowardly, but we did 
not, because we knew that if it happened we would lose our entire clientele* 
One has to weigh things one against the otheTi and we concluded k would 
stop our work for years if we took au action of that kind^. 
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Lord Luiington i We hxvt Jhtefied id a r e marka h k ami tietablc address 
diis aiieraoon, and also wc have had veij interesting speeches made by 
ladies. Dr. Ruth Young mentioned twenty-five years ago* I ha%*c known 
India longer chan chaCp and there has been a wonderful auHiimt of develop- 
mcDt in woDicn^s work. SciU I remccnbcx ladies Eke Chrisnabiii and ochcrx 
doing medical work in Kolhapur and others carrying on philaniluopie and 
educational agencies. 1 had always a great adndration lof them. 

I think what Dr. Ruth Young says ts also very tmcp that Enghib women 
mighc do more in becofning aec^iudiited with the needs and wants oE tkc 
social life of Indian women. 

The other question about birth control is a very vested topic. But to my 
uiuid life in itself h the greatest mystery of die worlds and is indepeodent 
of and superior to any material cottsidciacions or surroundingSH 

I only rise to thank Dr. Ruth Young—she has already been thanked by 
Lady Halifax-^also Lady Halifax for being in the Chair^ for having given 
such a charming opening addressp and for her great self-sacrifice in giving 
up her dme and devoting this afternoon to our beuelic. 

I beg you to show your apprcctaticm of what Dr. Ruth Young has told 
Us and also ol Lady Halifax for presiding by your powerful applause, 
(Applause.) 

The CKAcaHANt Dr. Young asks rue to thank you all on behalf of ui 
both. I should aJso like to thank the m?eeting very much for making it so 
easy for me to preside, and the speakers lor being so kind and keeping to 
tbcLT dmei and all of you for showing so much intertsr. Thank you very 
much. 


RUBBER IN INDOCHINA 
Bv Octave Hdmberc 

It is, I think, a matter of fairly general knowledge in these days 
that rubber, which with the increasing general use of motor tran^ 
|X>rt has become an indispensable substance of prime importance, 
is a product of the “ latot *’ of the Hevea brasiUctfsiij a tree which 
originated in the vast Amazon valley. It is from incisions made 
in the bark of this tree that a liquid whiush gum is obtained, a 
kind of *' milk,” which when property treated and congealed is 
transformed into a substance of remarkable elasticity. 

In earlier days man used to go in search of rubber much as he 
went to hunt. The seringucros/* going further each year into 
the heart of the forests beside the Amazon, would return to the 
coast bringing wirfi them roughly made balls of rubber. But 
South America was not the only part of the world which con¬ 
cealed this precious substance. Cintral Africa, too, in the tropical 
forests beside the Congo, had considerable layers of rubber trees. 
The negroes too would penetrate into the depths of the mystenous 
forest to collect the rubber and hand it over on their return cither 
to Government officials—^to pay their ta:tcs, or to European traders 
—in exchange for those imponed goods which were becoming 
more and more necessary to them as our so<al]cd civilization was 
adding to their needs—and their vices. 

But at the opening of the twentieth century, when the progress 
of motor transport was becoming more rapid, and the future 
growtii of this new industry could already be foreseen, it b^me 
obvious that “ wild rubber”—rubber merely gathered at random 
—would never satisfy a demand that was growing more and more 
insistent. Not only were the Brazilian Hevess and the Congo 
plants rapidly becoming exhausted, but (since journeys farmer 
and further into the depths of the jungle became necessary) the 
net cost on the American or African coast of the bails roughly 
made by “ seringucros ” or negroes was rapidly rising. It became 
clear that the time had now arrived to devise a means of pro¬ 
ducing, by some fomi of regular and renewable cultivation, w'hat 
nature had hitherto provided. The chief credit for having trans¬ 
planted the Heeca orasiliefjsis from the Amazon region to the 
semi-tropical parts of Asia must be given to the British planters 
of the h^lay peninsula. 

The first attempts were made during the last years of the nine¬ 
teenth and early years of the twentieth centuries, and were carried 
out near Singa^rc and Penang, On my first visit to IndchChina 
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{in 1906) I had the good fortune to be able to visit these carly 
" gardens.’* 1 was greatly struck by them, and found myself 
growang as enthusiastic as the pioneers themselves. Among them 
] found Father Couvreur, Procureur of tltc French Lazariscs of 
Singapore. He was a man of powerful and strange personality— 
his sacred vocation did not {^uitc conceal his business instincts, f 
shall never forget the excursion we made to a rubber plantation, 
whose " father " he said he was, and which he had founded on a 
piece of ground belonging to the Mission in the outskirts of Singa¬ 
pore. It was indeed with a truly paternal care that he measured 
the frail trunks of the young Heeeas, and made with his pen¬ 
knife little incisions to watch the first drops of “ milk ” ooze out. 

Enthu^aisni such as this could not fail to be contageous, and 
feverish speculation was soon in full swing in hnanciai circles in 
Shanghai, and from there spread to London. The first “ rubber 
boom " was drawing near. 

When I arrived in Indo-China I found "rubber pioneers” 
among the French colonists at Saigon. They were few in number, 
and had few resources at their disposal. They had formed them¬ 
selves into a litde syndicate, and set up a rubber plantation in the 
vicinity of the capital of Cochin-China, I was by no means as im¬ 
pressed by it as I had been by its " elder brothers.” To begin witli, 
it was overrun by weeds—the ” clean weeding '* method was still 
a matter for argument and not yet an unbreakable rule. In the 
second pbcc the soil was too poor—grey earth, lacking in 
“ humus,” in which the deep-penetrating root of the Hevea could 
not find enough nourishment. However, 1 realized that the 
factors causing this relative lack of success could easily be cor¬ 
rected, and I returned from my first visit fully resolved to do all 
that I could to obtain for this French colony a source of wealth 
from which great returns could be anticipated. 

Actually, on returning to France I had many difficulties to 
overcome, many objections to answer. 1 was reminded that what 
had succeeded in Malaya might easily be a failure in Indo-China: 
that whereas in Malaya the rains are constant throughout the year, 
Cochin-China has a ” dry season ” lasting two or three months, 
during which (said the prophets of evil) “ your trees will wither, 
tapping will have to stop, and, when that happens, what will you 
do wim your coolies? Additional expense and lost profits’*] 

My reply was that the original home of the Hevea w'as Brazil, 
where there is a " dry season ” just as in Indo-China: but that in 
spite of this the tree had always prospered there. Why then 
should it be less successful in a land the climate of which resem¬ 
bled the country of its origin far more than that of Malaya? 
Again, 1 had noticed how, at Penang, the greatest worry of the 
planters was the Uability of the Hevea to the type of fungous 
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plant discnsc, a liabiliiy obnousty due to the continuous humidity 
of Malaya- Would not the short ** dry season ” of Indo-Gbma be 
of great help in the struggle against these diseases? 

Well, i admit I would have had great difficulty in collecting 
the capital required to start a large pbntation in Cochin-China, 
had it not been for the support I received from tw'O men, to whom 
1 owe my heartfelt thanks. One was a Belgian planter—now gone 
from among us, but never to be forgotten by those who at the 
beginning of this century were interested in rubber and also oil- 
pa^ planting—M- Hallet, a man of infectious enthusiasm. The 
other was a French business man whose name is fantiJiar to all, a 
man of weight, energy, and perseverance—I refer to M. Raymond 
Bergougnan. Both tnesc men gave my plans vigorous backing, 
and a company w'as formed whose very name seems to show that 
we were the first in the field—" Societc des Caoutchoucs dc I’tndo- 
chine.” Two steps which I then took seemed at that time quite 
foolhardy. I asked for a concession of 10,000 hectares, and I chose 
a piece of land So kilometres north of Saigon, right in the jungle, 
on the edge of tribal coimtry of the Mots, hardly yet controlled 
by France. 

I had decided to go well into tlie interior, in face of the fact that 
I should have to start absolutely from the beginning—to import, 
lodge, and feed all my employees—partly because I wished to find 
a large holding, and partly because I wanted to set up my planta¬ 
tion in what is called the " red earth " of Cbchin^hina. For 
in this region, and right along to Cambodia, there are upthrusts 
of " red soil,” remarkable for their depth of “ humus,” which 
allows the greedy root of the Heeea to go down deep into the 
ground without ever meeting barren soil. Further, in tneir virgin 
state, these lands arc covered w'ith bamboos, a fact which gready 
simplifies the operatian of preparing the soil. There are only a 
few patches of forest, where some large trees have to be cut down. 
Elsewhere there are only bamboos, which can be burned—the 
ashes, too, mingling excellently with the rich red earth. The 
proof that my action was correct is given by the fact that when, 
some years later, M.M. dc Rivaud, following my example, founded 
large plantations (excellent, I may add), they gave to their com¬ 
pany the very name of “Terres Rouges,” which indeed has 
become a kind of trade-mark of Indo-Chinese rubber. 

The ups and downs of the rubber market in the past thirty 
years arc a byword—rare must be the capitalist who has not, at 
some time or other been involved in the problem of rubber prices. 
There have bexn two colossal booms, apart from rises and falls of 
less importance. The enormous profits gained by the producers at 
certain periods naturally led to the starting of vast new planta¬ 
tions in Malaya, Dutch East Indies, and Indo-Cbina. Even the 
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natives started them; in the depths of the jnngk they made clear¬ 
ances and grew rubber trees, in many cases only discovered by 
aeroplane observation. When aviators b^an to fly over the vast 
forests of Sumatra, and saw beneath them r^lar and spaced-out 
lines, they realized that they were seeing plantations, the existence 
of which had never been suspected. It is hard to find in the his¬ 
tory of cultivabon anything to compare to the tremendous growth 
of rubber planting all over the world during the last thirty years, 
or to the enormous movements of capital that have result^ from 
it. To find anything that could be compared with this movement, 
one would have m go back to the riches resulting from the dis¬ 
covery of gold-mining. 

Alinougn the state 0/ " overproduction " with which we arc now 
confronted may be only a passing phase, it has been found neces¬ 
sary to safeguard the immense Fortunes represented by all these 
rubber plantations in which millions of capital liave been invested, 
by establishing and working (this dme with more success than 
was met with during earlier attempts) a plan of “ rcstricbon.” 
And yet, after a careful study of the question, 1 cannot hdp feel¬ 
ing that the real cause of our present troubles is to found not 
so much in too great an extension of the area of cultivation as in 
a reduced consumption due to progress made on the industrial 
side, and the far greater life of the modem pneumatic tyre. For 
the development of motor transport has not only not failed to 
reach the stage envisaged by those who made the plans for exten¬ 
sive new plantations, but has even gone beyond dictr expectations. 
But the factor which has completely upset all calculations based 
on expected produetton and consumption and made them valucv 
is the result of that advance in the technique of tyre manu¬ 
facture which has substituted for a “ life ” of 3,000 to j),ooo kilo¬ 
metres one of 30,000 kilometres on the open road and of 40,000 or 
30,000 in a city such as Paris. It was this factor that uprset the 
planters’ calculations, and it is only fair to admit how difficult it 
was for them to foresee that by improved methods of manufacture 
the life of a tyre could be so enormously prolonged by the use of 
solid, iron-shod or nailed outer covers. As regards synthetic 
rubber,” which has long seemed a dangerous possible rival for 
natural rubber, experiments which have Iwcn made (especially in 
Germany, where tne making of such chemical compounds is a fine 
art) show that it is a very poor substitute. Not only have all 
attempts to bring its price down to that of the natural product 
failed, but it lacb the quality of elasticity possessed by the product 
of the bark of a living plant. 

But another factor has come into play recently in all calcula¬ 
tions of the production factor, and that is the greater amount pro¬ 
duced per hectare owing to the process of systematic rejuvenahon. 
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This process consists of using selected cuttings and grafting. In 
the vegetable world, as in the animal, inecjuali^' is the rule. The 
planters, after careful study, began to realize that tlicir trees were 
either good “producers” or bad. By only using cuttings taken 
from “good producers,’’ great progress could be made in increas¬ 
ing the average yield per hectare, and further progress still was 
made by the use of grafting. Anyone whO' thinks of the progress 
made in other forms of cultivation—roses, for instance—by graft¬ 
ing methods, will realize what a vast field of progress is open to 
the rubber planter. Credit is due to the Dutch planters for having 
been the first to consider the question of grafting, and to try aU 
kinds of bold experiments, a task in which they have been much 
helped by the fine organization of the Java experimental planta¬ 
tion. Today the advantages of grafting arc universally recog¬ 
nized, and the potential of production in plantations actually, or 
in process of being, “rejuvenated” has become so much greater 
that all possible future increases of consumption can be catered for 
without possible fear of shortage, 

Now It was this new increase of production resulting from im¬ 
proved methods of cultivation which led to the imposing, nearly 
two years ago, of a new restriction plan to last up to 1938. Less 
than ten years ago the first restriction plan, known as tlic Stevenson 
Plan, was set up, but was ineffective owing to numerous frauds, 
lack of backing from the various Governments, and under-estima¬ 
tion of the importance of native-grown rubber. The new plan 
has been much better thought out: the British and Dutch colonial 
Governments—forced as they bad been to give assistance to save 
existing plantations from reverting to jungle for lack of upkeep- 
have understocKl this time that it was to their own interest to see 
that the planters kept rigidly to the plan. In consequence, results 
arc already apparent, 1'hc crisis has been averted, and planters, 
widiout of course getting profits on the former grand scale, arc 
now able to earn a decent living. At the time w hen the SicvcnsoD 
PIm held the field, the agreement was only one between the 
Briti^ and Dutch planters. IndoChina had been treated as 
negligible, and was not even invited to participate. For indeed, 
in 1929, when world production was estimated at 861,000 metric 
tons, and consumption at 807,000, Indo-China w'as still only able 
to produce 9}7^ metric tons—a little more than r per cent, of 
the whole- But, in spite of the disdain with which they were 
treated, the planters 01 Indo-China showed their goodwill to the 
scheme, and I am proud to say that measures of restriction were 
adopted on the plantation of which I myself was in charge. 

At the time when negotiations for the new plan were proceed- 
ing, Indo-China was invited to send representatives to the con¬ 
ference in London. For in the few years which had elapsed her 
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situation as a producer of rubber had completely changed by the 
entry into the held of produedon of a number of new plantations. 
At the moment rubber plantations comprise 125,t)oo hectares of 
Indo-Chinese soil, and of these 30 per cent, at least are planUQons 
of "‘grafted” trees. And although the rubber production of 
Indo-China for 1935 is only estimated at 35,000 tons—)u« 
over half the total French consumption of 50,000 tons—it is 
mated that future production may rise to 75 i*^: ^ 

possible to hope that in a very few years the production of 
in colonial France may equal the consumption of the homeland. 
As far as can be seen, IndoChina is bound to benefit Erorn the 
international agreement now in force, which is generahy rcalkcd 
as necessary to cope with a special emergency. IndoChina, how¬ 
ever, whilst agreeing to certain restrictive measures, has been dis¬ 
pensed from observing others which arc, for her, unnecessary. 

It must, however, be realized that even if IndoChina c^n even¬ 
tually attain to a maximum production of 75,000 tons, her total 
will still be less than that produced by Ceylon alone—whiclt 

amounts to 79,000. . . 

If quality is considered, IndoChmese rubber is inferior to none. 
At first its “make-up” left something to be desired, and brokers 
took advantage of this to put on exaggerati^ 
defect has long since disappeared, ” Crepe " and ' first latex, 
produced by the best Indo-Chinese plantations, obtain most 
Lvourable quotations on the markets of London and Paris alike. 

In conclution, I feel that I have been ju^fied in the efforts 1 
to rescue Indo-Ciima from the cultivation of rice to the 
exclusion of all else, and to endow its soil with a real source of 
riches. Places whose climate and soil are suitable for the growing 
of rubber are few in number. I felt that France, possessing a 
colony fully suitable for the purpo«, should not neglect to develop 
there that form of ctiltivadon which can answer the urgent neeri 
of our modern civilization—that need for rapid transport which 
never rests content, and always seeks to surpass its previous per¬ 
formances by the winning of new records. 

{Translated.) 
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PERSONALITTES OF THE CONGRESS OF FAITHS 
By Siti Franc js YDUN<iUUSBANP 

Most varied personalities arc now assembling in London to take 
part in the Congress of Faiths and discuss how the spirit of fellow¬ 
ship may best be promoted in face of those forces which are 
making for antagonism and war. 

The President of the Congress, the Maharaja Gaek war of Baroda, 
is already here. He is well-known for the liberal spirit in which 
he treats his subjects, the majority of whom are of his own religion, 
Hinduism, but many thousands of whom are Muslims and Parsis. 
During the recent celebration of his Diamond Jubilee he stressed 
the importance of religion as the foundation of society and spoke 
of the brotherhood of man and the Kingdom of Heaven upon 
earth as the greatest ideal of all. Rather than toleration he recom¬ 
mended ccKiperation in religion. He quoted an ancient Sanscrit 
adage commending the broadminded man who considered the 
whole world as his family. The same simple creed which Christ 
preached, he reminded his hearers, was fundamental in the 
teachings of Sri Krishna, the Buddha, Zoroaster, and Muham¬ 
mad. Where wc erred today was in our failure to apply to 
modem conditions a code of living truths which was as old as 
time. 

Another Indian who has already arrived is Sir Radhakrishnan, 
who will probably make a very deep mark upon the Congress. 
He is a Southern Indian of penetrating insight .and deep intensity 
of feeling. He may be regarded as the representative of Modern 
Hinduism, and he has just been appointed to the Spalding Chair of 
Eastern Religion and Ethics at Oxford University. One of his 
characteristics is the extreme speed with which he delivers his 
addresses. He can only keep his argument together if he speaks 
with lighming rapidity. 

Another great Hindu philosopher who has just arrived from 
India is S. N, Das Gupta—not to be confused with Kedarnath 
Das Gupta, who organized the Congress in Chicago. Professor 
Das Gupta is Principal of the Sanscrit College in Calcutta, and is 
a man of great insight and learning. He has lectured in many 
parts of Europe and America, and is engaged in writing a monu¬ 
mental work on Indian Philosophy, two volumes of which have 
already been published, while two more are ready for the press, 
and the fifth and last has yet to be written. 

Buddhism sprang from Hinduism, but left India and spread over 
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Eastern Asia. Anti from the furthest East is coming Professor 
Suzuki, the greatest exponent of Zen Buddhism in Japan. And 
from Ceylon Professor Maiasekara, who has studied in the West 
as well as the East and who represents the modern phases of 
Buddhism. 

To my great regret it was impossable to persuade Sir Mahomed 
Iqbal, the revered poet of modern Islam, to come to London. He 
has suffered much private trouble and is unable to his family. 
But otherwise Islam is well represented. From India come Sir 
Abdul Qadir, well-known in the sphere of politics, but also known 
as a fervent Muslim, and Mr. Yusaf Ali, w’ho was for many years 
in the Indian Civil Service and is now Principal of the Islamic 
College at Lahore. And from Egypt, Sbcikh-el-Maraghi, Rector 
of the A 1 Hazar University at Cairo, is sending a representauve to 
read a paper he has written specially for the Congi^. 

From Syria, Shoghi Efiendi, the Head of the Bahai Movement, 
is commissioning one of his adherents to represent him. And 
Dr. Magnes, President of the Hebrew University, is coming from 

Jcni5^cni. . 

From France some distingiiishccl tinokers will be adding 
the Congress: Nikolas Berdiaeffj of the Greek Orthodox Church, 
who has suHcrcd much persecution in Russia, but from Pons has 
written several Important books, some of which have been trans- 
hied into English. M. Jean Schlumbcrgcr, author of Sut ks 
Frf^nlicm Rclipemes, will be speaking from ^e point of view of 
independent religious thought* Professor Louis Massignon, of me 
CoUige de France and General Secretary' of the Institul dcs Etudes 
IslamiQucs at the Sorbonne, wnll be spring from the point of a 
Roman Catholic who has been closely in touch with the Muslim 

'^Such arc the principal speakers from outside England who will 
be delivering addresses to die Congr«^ They wiU not be expound¬ 
ing the doctrines of their various religions or comparing mcir own 
with others. But each as a representative spokesman of his own 
religion will be conveying to the Congress his views upon how die 
main problem before the Congress can best be wived. Their 
addresses have already been received and printed for circulation 
among members of the Congress; and the discussions on them 
should lead to most fruitful results. But the greatest benefit of all 
will be derived from personal contact with these distinguished 
persons from many lands and from the informal discussions which 
will follow the main debates. 
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THE CHIEF PROBLEMS OF THE WORKINOCLASS 
PEOPLE IN CHINA* 

By Professoh Chen Ta 
(P rofessor of Sociologyj Tsinghua Uni^'ctsicf.) 

I, The Nature of the Problem 

In recent years there has been considerable social unrest in China. 
In the rural areas there have been Erci^iient conflicts between the 
landlord and the tenant. In the cities labour disputes and strikes 
between the management and the employees nave been fairly 
common. The direct and indirect causes underlying this unrest 
have been complex and deep-rooted. At the present moment it b 
srill impracticable to analyze all the significant factors involved in 
the working-class problems in China. What is here proposed is 
an attempt to scrutinize certain social data which have served as 
modve power to concerted activities of the Chinese workmen. 

Viewed from various angles, the problems of the Chinese 
labourers present different pha^ which demand careful con¬ 
sideration. To a student of sociology certain aspects attract more 
serious attention than others. Like other members of Chinese 
society, the workers should be considered in reference to the 
question whether or not they arc primarily able to discharge their 
proper functions as citizens. This amounts to a study of the 
workers’ material, cultural, and moral qualities: first as qualifica¬ 
tions for producers in their respective occupations, and secondly as 
qualifications for citizens, especially In the multifarious relation¬ 
ships with their fcllow-mcti. This is frankly a point of view 
which espedaily emphasizes social welfare and wiiich considers 
in preference to other matters the sodo-economic and cultural 
quesdons of the Chinese workmen. 

In the first place, who should be included in the general 
category of the worklng<lass people? In a broad sense this tc^ 
should include the farmers, handicraftsmen, miners, and city 
workers who earn their living by means of physical or mental 
exertion, or both. They certainly constitute the most numerous 
groups in the Chinese population, though it is difficult to state 
piedsely how many millions constitute their total numerical 
strength. It goes without saying that their material and moral 
well-being bears important and manifold relationship to that of 

• Paper read before the China SocieCy oil March IJ, Df. W, C. 

Chen presided. 
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the entire nation- Though the ^ of the Chinese proletariat is 
formidable, the significance of the problem does not lie with the 
labouring classes alone, but principally with the intimate connec¬ 
tion which the working-class has with the whole country. 

2. Unimployment and Ukder-Employment 

Competent i^Hervers have repeatedly reminded us that both in 
rural areas and in the cities there is a vast number of people who 
arc without employment or who arc only partially employed. 
The seriousness of min problem varies in localities, in occupations, 
and in the degree of skill of the workmen- In the countryside a 
drought or a flood sometimes renders a large number of farmers 

or deprives them of their work. In the cities poor 
business conditions may compel the management to reduce the 
number of employees in a factory or in a commercial establish¬ 
ment. Certain evil effects of the flood of 1931, which adversely 
affected about 130 counties in the Lower Yangtsc Valley, arc 
vividly seen today, especially in some devastated areas, where the 
farmers still find it impossible to resume fanning on the scale to 
which they were formerly accustomed. During the period of 
depression certain Chinese industries are suffering heavy losses, 
such as cotton spinning and weaving, silk reeling and flour 
milling. Iti important industrial and commercial centres such as 
Shanghai and Wusi, where formerly large numbers of workmen 
made their living in these industries, unemployment or under- 
employment on a colossal scale exist to-day. Thousands of work¬ 
ing men, women, and children in a number of Chinese dries are 
now without employment or arc being employed only as part-time 
workers. 

3. Insufficient Wages 

Those workmen who arc fortunate enough to have employment 
to-day arc, in many cases, also living under unfavourable circum¬ 
stances. Many of them are compuining of insuffident wages. 
During the last fifteen years or so there has been each year a fairly 
large number of labour disputes and strikes throughout China. 
Speaking of the strikes alone, the number varied from 25 in 1918 
to 79 in 1933. in 1926, when social unrest seemed to have reached 
a dimax, a total of 535 strikes was reported. About half of these 
strikes have ariKn out of the controversies affectiiig wage pay¬ 
ments—from demands cither for the maintenance of the existing 
wages or for the increase of wages or against the reduction of 
w'agcs. From these strikes one is led to believe that a vast number 
of Chinese workmen arc receiving wages insufficient to keep 
themselves and their families in decency and health. 
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Allowing for local differences in secdoiu of the country, faitcicrs 
may be out of employment ior one-fourth of the year, being 
ordinarily idle during the winter months. The average fanning 
family is not able to earn more than $250 (Chinese currency) per 
year. In the cities, though the cost of living is generally higher, 
the annual earnings of the average factory worker’s family arc, 
perhaps, between $joo and S400 (Chinese currency). It is ad¬ 
mittedly true that neither the ordinary farmer nor the city worker 
is able to earn a sufficient wage to keep a reasonable standard of 
life for themselves and their famihes. 

4, Social Significakce ot Low Wages 

The insufficiency of wages, coupled with an age-long tradition 
of family solidarity, has given rise to the widespread practice of 
woman and child labour on the farms, in the handicrafts, in 
certain mines, and among some modern industries. Female 
labour is chiefly employed in art, textiles, food, chemicals, and 
clothing establishments. Child labour is most commonly met 
with in art, tcxdlcs, furniture, and clothing establishments. The 
employment of woman and child labour has created serious health 
problems, with reference both to personal matters and also to 
working conditions. Owing to their delicate physical constitu¬ 
tion, women and children do not stand the hardship of work 
nearly as well as adult men. Then, too, the unhygienic labour 
conditions in which women and children work frequently affect 
their health adversely. 

The small earnings of the worker may in sornc cases force him 
to practise false economy in family expenditure. He and his 
family, by force of social usage and economic pressure, may choose 
to live in an insanitary house or cat unwholesome food, to the 
detriment of their health. Poor health lowers a man’s resistance 
to disease and decreases his working efficiency, Lower efficiency 
brings him smaller wages, which, again, force him to economize 
on food and lodging, thus, again, exposing him and his family to 
the dangers of poor health. Thus multitudes of workmen in 
China are moving in this vicious circle. 

If measured by calorics the Chinese working-man's diet generally 
falls short of the conventional standard which is set up for the 
working classes in Europe or America. The chief defects of the 
Chinese diet seem to lie m the insufficiency of protein and in the 
over-supply of starch and carbo-hydrates. This defective diet is 
the combined result of social custom and economic necessity. A 
small income naturally compels the housewife to buy the cheapest 
foods available. She is further bandicapped by ignorance of the 
nutritive value of foods, and is also bound by social tradition to 
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niakc certain chokes of foods. As a rule the Chinese worker's 
diet is overwhelmingly dominated by grain and cereal, supple¬ 
mented insufficiently by vegetables and fruits^ and eggs, hsh, and 
meat arc iriadcquately represented. 

The intricate problems of the Chinese workmen as above indi¬ 
cated are sodo-economic in nature. They touch upon the 
economic life of the common man and woman, and arc also in 
various ways related to the ways and customs of the different 
social classes. Though unemployment is their worst enemy, 
under-employment and irregular employment, together with in¬ 
sufficient income, compel a number of ^em to adc^t a mode of 
life which is detrimental to health and which is chieBy responsible 
for general inefficiency in various occupations. 


5. GoVEllNM£NTAL AtTEMFTS TO IMPROVE SOCIO-EOONOMIC 
Conditions of the Chinese Workmen 


Noteworthy attempts which are calculated to improve the socio¬ 
economic status of the Chinese proletariat have recendy been 
made. More comprehensive and more systemade efforts than arc 
represented by the social service organizations and the cicample of 
public-spiiitcd Individuals represent the endeavours of the Chinese 
Government and the People’s Party. From the beginning of Its 
history the Kuomintang is pledged to ameliorate die lot of the 
common man in China. Relating to internal polida, the Party's 
platform has promised, in ardcle 10, to reform village organiza- 
dons, to improve the living conditions of the peasants, and in 
article n to enact labour laws to improve the life of the city 
workmen and to assist in their collective struggle for group 
welfare. 


In pursuance of the Party's pronounced iotentions, the Chinese 
Government has in recent years enacted social legislation and has 
announced ambitious programmes for the improvement of the life 
in the villages and in the cidea. There are laws setding die rights 
and dudes of the landlord and the tenant in the ownership and 
use of the land, as well as measures calculated to improve agri¬ 
cultural pioducdon and village organizadon, such as rural cre^t, 
scientific farming, irrigation and drainage, and road building. In 
modernized occupations, such as mining and industry, specif laws 
arc promulgated relating to the rights and dudes of the employer 
or manager on the one hand and the worker on the other. Health 
and safety form part of the first proteedve labour legisladon which 
the Chinese Government is seriously trying to enforce. Woman 
and child labour, minimum wages, housing, and the right of 
association among the workmen are among the questions upper- 
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most in the minds of the legislators and the administrative officials 
of the Chinese Government. 

The small income of the farmers is due to a great variety of 
factors, including the small acreage of the farm, high taxation, 
excessive rate of interest, and the impracticability of selling agricul' 
rural produce in a larger market than that represented by the local 
consumer. High rent to the Government or to the landlord, or high 
rate of interest to the moneylender, have been among the important 
causes of the disputes in the rural regions. With a view to im¬ 
proving the economic and social situation in the villages, the 
Government has recently reduced the rent on land by 25 per cent., 
gready relieving the economic burden of the tenants in some areas. 
Co-operadve credit, which was first initiated by private or^m- 
izadons a dozen or more years ago^ has recently been undert^cn 
by several provincial governments in earnest. The building of 
highways, which is increasingly common in many parts of the 
rural areas, wiU eventually fadhtate the means of commtuiication 
and thus reduce the cost of transportation so that agricultural 
products may easily be shipped to various regions in the country 
for sale. 

The small acreage of farms is relatively a more difficult problem 
to tackle. As a result of the breaking up of the hereditary farm 
from generation to generation, the sm^l farm is really closely 
linked up with the high density of the rural population. The 
solution of this intricate ouestion will probably involve the survey 
of the land as the Initial step to form the basis of certain new 
social polidcs such as the re-allotment of farms, the reorganization 
of village units, or the adoption of a new population policy. 

With spcdal reference to city labour, certain noteworthy efforts 
of the Government may be oudined. Since 1931 the Chinese 
Government, adopting the recommendation of the International 
Labour Office, is earnestly planning to enforce the Factory Law, 
with special reference to the features protecting the health and 
safety of the workmen. In 1930 the Government of China ratified 
the international convention on minimum wage, thus pledging 
itself to adhere to the prindple of living wage and gradually to 
carry it through in China, Ever since 1923 China has been 
marching on the road towards liberating the workman and grant¬ 
ing him the freedom of association, and this right is granted them 
under certain conditions in the La^ur Union Law of 1929. 

Although the Chinese Government has been anxious to improve 
the sodo-cconomic status of the working-men through legislation 
as above hinted, serious difficulties lie in the way of enforcing 
certain acts which are already promulgated, such as the attempted 
enforcement of the Factory Law of 1929. Substantial benefit to 
the workers will indeed accrue if some sections of the labour laws 
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which are already promulgated can be seriously and uniformly 
enforced in China, 

The point to be emphasized here is that the question of the 
socioeconomic improvement of the Chinese worl^cn has here¬ 
tofore received insufficient anentionj and that therefore too few 
remedies have been suggested. Among the proposed reforms very 
little is practical enough to be immediately applied so as to bestow 
actual benefit to the common labourers in China, 

6 . The Cultural Needs of the Chinese Proletariat 

Following this trend of thought a little further, problems of 
another category emerge. They point to the cultural needs of the 
Chinese workmen. 

As the Chinese farmer, the handicraftsman, and the factory 
worker Have generally a small income, they arc usually handi¬ 
capped in the possibilities of self-elevation. The workman will be 
lucky if he, with the assistance of his wife and children, earns 
sufficient money to keep them adequately fed and clothed. Rarely 
is he able to spend additional money for the education of himself 
or his children, 

7. Deficiency of Education in China 

The great deficiency of education in China may be shown by a 
rough comparison with the United States of America, In igao 
the total number of children in the primary schools in the United 
States amounted to 14-9 per cent, of the total population, or yB'ij 
per cent, of the total number of children who were old enough 
for the primary schools. In China the total number of children in 
the primary schools was estimated to be 2'4 per cent, of the total 
population, or 13-5 per cent, of the total number of children of 
primary school age. Propordonaicly, therefore, the school popu¬ 
lation in the United States is more than six times as large as that 
in China. If we take the primary school students and the middle 
school students together, we find that in the United States they 
consotute 74*1 per cent, of those whose ages are between 7 and £7, 
whereas in China they constitute only 9*4 per cent, of all those 
whose ages fall between 7 and 18. In other words, the students in 
the primary and middle schools in the United States are propor- 
donately about eight times as numerous as they arc in Chi na 

At present students of the primary and middle schools in China 
arc principally drawn from three social classes; (i) from those 
families whose parents are engaged in Industry and commerce, 

(2) from families whose parents are in Government service, and 

(3) from families whose parents are engaged in cducadonal work. 
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It is quite dear that these social groUM form rather insignificant 
portions of the Chinese population. The relatively more numcTom 
classes arc the fanners in the rural areas and the workers in the 
cities; they have little opportunity of placing their children in the 
schools. As above referred to, the working family in China 
hardly receives more than 30 silver dollars per month, and 
minimum expenditure for bringing up a child from birth till 
its seventeenth year is, according to a recent csdmatc, 3,000 silver 
dollars in a middle<]ass family in the urban regions. It is also 
estimated that in order to enable a family to keep a child in die 
middle school the family income must be 60 silver dollars or more 
per month. If conditions remain as they are now, it is unlikely 
that education can be brought within the reach of the average 
farmer and the city worker throughout China. 

8. Evms OF iLLTTERACy 

The unsadsfactory situation in education has resulted In wide- 
spread illiteracy among the rank and file of labour and also 
in an insufficiency of leaders among the Chinese workmen. 
Exces^ve illiteracy renders it impracticable to extend vocadonal 
education among the labourers, which makes it impossible to 
improve their skill and training. This in turn forces many 
workers to accept low wages, which greatly handicap them and 
their children in the stmggle to ascend the social ladder. The 
lack of intelligent leaders among the labourers makes It im¬ 
possible to start a worth-while labour movement to promote the 
working-class intcrcsts and welfare. Situations arc sometimes met 
with in the farmers’ leagues, in the guilds, and In the labour 
unions, in which the leaders, had they correedy understood the 
needs of their members, would not have taken the courses of action 
that they sometimes did. Leaders of certain social movements 
have not been drawn from the farm or from the rank and file of 
city labour. These leaders frequently have mixed modves in their 
activities. Sometimes they have brought injury to their followers 
by unwarranted demands in eases of disputes between employers 
and employees. 

Because the average workman is illiteiate, he is unable to sup¬ 
port or defy his leaders as the ease may be. If the average working 
man and woman were more enlightened, a more critical attitude 
would be taken by them of the matters affecting their economic 
and social well-being, and there would be greater communal 
security in Chinese society. 
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9. Effouts for Extending Education to the Wobeinc 

Population 

The lack of primary education among the workers may be 
briefly discussed, with special reference to the children. Child 
labour is still being employed in a number of occupatioas, as 
mentioned above, though the age at which the child commences 
to work is slowly rising. Is the State alone responsible for pro¬ 
viding primary education for these working children? Certain 
employers formerly gave an affirmative answer to this question 
and refused to co-operate with the Government in extending 
educational facilities to the working children. Taking a common- 
sense view, however, one is not convinced that the responsibility 
of primary education should rest with the State alone, for in 3 
number of handicrafts and industries the children have, through 
their daily toil, made rather Important contributions towards 
business prosperity. Today an increasing number of employers 
arc becoming more liberal-minded and arc willing to contribute 
money towards educating their child-workers. In a study of 
factory labour in Shanghai in 1931 It was revealed that 151 fac¬ 
tories made no provision for educating their child-employees, 
while 35 factories had done so, although among the latter were 
also Included some cases of education for the children of the 
adult employees who were not directly in the employ of the 
factories. 

In certain rural areas the same kind of primary education is 
sometimes given to the adults and children, though frequently in 
separate groups. At the national headquarters of the Mass Educa¬ 
tion Movement a knowledge of r,ooo Chinese characters may be 
gained by the farmers or their children through an attendance of 
one hour each day for three months. This knowledge will 
generally enable them to write their own names, to keep simple 
accounts for the household, and to read and write simple notices 
or Icttcis, Going a step further, rural schools in certain areas 
are now organised under the tutorship of one teacher, who is able 
to handle 150 pupils by first selecting and training a number of 
bright pupils, who in turn assist the teacher in teaching the rest 
of the pupils in the school. Any village which has an annual 
sum of $200 (Chinese currency) is now able to open and maintain 
a school of this kind. This ^pc of school is meeting a great social 
need in rural China, and is likely to popularise primary education 
in a rather suitable way. 

Anyone who has the privilege of watchbg the farmers and 
workers taking lessons after their working hours must be im¬ 
pressed by the very keen manner in which they embrace cduca- 
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tional opportunities. Though tlie working hours are usually long, 
these lawurers, of both sexes and of various ages, go to classes 
with an eagerness of spirit and a freshness of mind that command 
respect and admiration. Any opportunity for self-elevation is 
therefore properly taken advantage of by the labourer in the city 
or on the farm. Here lies a great hope of improving the quality 
of the Chinese population when the right opportunity presents 
itsdf. 

Another set of cultural traits of the Chinese working-men may 
be briefly alluded to. Although the wages are generally low and 
living conditions unsatisfacEorVi the average worker takes to his 
employment cheerfully, faithfully, and generally turns out the 
best product in accordance with his skill and experience. He 
works happily and enjoys life. Embodying the social tradition of 
many generadons, he is contented in spirit, fru^ in his habits, 
and steady m his task. 

Numerically powerful and culturally adaptable, the members of 
the Chinese working population should naturally form the solid 
foundation of a strong nation. When the income of the working-^ 
class family is increased, living conditions will generally improve, 
and the level of personal health and soda! hygiene will ordinarily 
be raised. If education is greatly extended to the middle and 
lower classes, there will penneate In Chinese society universal 
intelligence among all the soda] classes, which will constitute the 
basis of a true democracy. 


10. The Meaning or an Enlighteneo Proletariat to 
THE Nation 

A more enlightened proletariat not only confers benefit to the 
work ing<J asses, but also paves the way for a diffused social con¬ 
sciousness which assures national progress, Whatever reforms 
may be proposed, intelligent discussion of them may be under¬ 
taken by all groups of people, including the working-men. Issues 
may clearly be understood and benefit or harm to society correctly 
analyzed. In this way an intelligent body of citizens may 
gradually he built up, which is perhaps the keynote to Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen’s utterances when he argued in substance that the 
farmers and the dty workers would ensure the success of the 
people’s revolution which he was then leading. Dr. Sun wanted 
the revolution to involve all the social classes of China, in order to 
make reforms affecting all phases of the national life. Since the 
farmers and the urban workmen were more numerous than the 
people in other social groups, it was dear that the revolution could 
not be a success unless and until the farmers and the dty labourers 
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fully understood and whole-heartedly supported the revolution. 
Dr. Sun saw the need of befriending the farmers and the city 
workmen in a common struggle for the political and socio' 
economic reconstruction of the nadon. Bui neither he not his 
followers have, since his death, sufficiently analyzed this problem. 
In recent years the workers* needs have been but dimfy recog- 
niz^, and reforms calctilated to ameliorate their life ate only 
initiated in a haphazard manner. 

As intimated above, the chief sorrows of the Chinese workmen 
arc socio-economic and cultural. Certain of their grievances have 
an economic foundation; others have a social background; still 
others have a mixed origin of socio-economic and cultural factors. 
The lack of cultural understanding among the Chinese labourers 
b responsible for a good deal of their irrational mob action which 
characterizes recent social unrest in many parts of China. 

ir. Recent Endeavours toward CuLTtrR,AL Reforms 

Recently the Chinese Government has announced an elaborate 
system of rural and urban schools and has shown its determination 
to extend pKmary education during the next few years. All these 
are urgently needed in order gradually to elevate the cultural level 
of the proletariat. Substantial progress has already been made in 
the gradual increase of the pupils in the primary schools through¬ 
out China, in the increase of teachers, and also in the improve¬ 
ment of equipment in such schools. In the social movements in 
several provinces, notably in Hopei, Shantung, Kiangsu, Che¬ 
kiang, and Kwangsi, primary education for the children and also 
social education for the adults are making rapid progress. But 
after all is said, the needs arc far greater than what the national 
Government, the local governments, and the social bodies have 
been able to provide. Serious attention should therefore be 
directed to this aspect of the working-class problem, and more 
endeavours should Ik made to extend primary education, not only 
to the children of the workers, but also to the adults who for 
various reasons have hitherto lost the opportunity of educating 
themselves. 

12 . A Plea for Serious Study of the A fores aid Problems 

As above indicated, working<lass problems do not concern the 
labouring population alone. Quite me contrary. In recent social 
movements tne Chinese working-men have taken an increasingly 
important share in the social and polidcal affairs of the nation. 
Under various circumstances and for a variety of causes they have 
demonstrated their collective will to the public through various 
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dcm:inds, ranging from terms to improve their working live^ to 
expressions of patriotism, as the workers^ demand for tnc return 
to China of the Kiaochau lease arising from the Versailles Treaty, 
or the prolonged boycott in South China against England as a 
result of the May 30 episode in 1925* or as in the recent demon¬ 
strations against Japan's invasion of Manchuria, Recently 
teachers, students, tradesmen, and labourers have joined hands in 
arousing the entire nation to the unprecedented danger which 
China is facing. Study circles, reading clubs, lectures for rural 
and urban workers^ arc springing up in many towns and villages. 
In this great soda! awakening in China today the working-class 
people are taking a significant part. 

In conclusion, I may perhaps repeat the main contention of this 
short paper: It is here urged that the Chinese working-class needs, 
in so far as we are now able to ascertain them from the causes of 
social unrest, are socio-economic and cultural. Careful and sys^ 
tematic investigations into these problems should l>c made at 
opportune times in order that adequate remedies may be proposed. 
First of all, such remedies should tend to increase the efficiency of 
the workers in agriculture and industry, and should elevate their 
living conditions both with reference to material comfort and to 
health. In addition, these reforms should lead to a more funda¬ 
mental goal—f.e., that through the spread of education among 
the labourers the general level of intelligence of the end re nation 
could gradually be raised, and this would naturally open the gate¬ 
way to democratic rule, to which China has for many years 
aspired. When the farmer or the city worker has sufficient know¬ 
ledge to understand the problems of his community and accepts 
the due responsibility that such problems call forth and demand of 
him as a member of the community, China will, as time goes on, 
have a body of intelligent citizens to form the foundation of a 
competent democracy. When that day arrives, families will be 
happier, relations between capital and labour will be more har¬ 
monious, and the nation will enjoy greater peace and prosperity. 
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DECENTRALIZATION IN MALAYA 

Bv Sir R. O. Winstedt, r.b e,, d*utt. 

(Fwmwly G«nenl Adviier, Johore.) 

The four Federated Malay States came under Briti^ protection 
not simultaneously but at dilferent dates, Perak in January, 1S74, 
Selangor at the end of that vear, the various States forming Negri 
Sembilan between 1874 anu 1886, Pahang in 1888, Accordingly 
the four States were administered originally as separate entities. 
Each had a State Council, that jmned the functions of the Executive 
and Legislative Councils of a British colony. Each passed its own 
laws and its own annual budget, and each had its own State ofBccrs. 
In spite of the Residents being subordinate to the Governor of the 
Straits Settlements (an adjacent colony), and of having to submit 
for his approval their annual reports and budgets and their 
monthly journals, and in spite ot some of the ofhdals being 
seconded from the civil service of that colony, differences in laws, 
taxation, and land administration grew more serious from year to 
year. Visits from the Governor were rare, as there were few roads 
and no railways except the eight miles from Port Weld to 
Taiping, which were opened in 1885. 

Accordingly in 1895, with the sanction of the Secretary of State, 
the four Slates were federalized with one civil service, interchange¬ 
able between the States, under a Resident-General, subordinate to 
the Governor of the Straits Settlements, who henceforth was 
appointed High Commissioner for the Malay States. The powers 
of the Rulers were to remain uncurtaikd, except that they agreed 
in all matters of administration other than those touching the 
Muhammadan religion to follow the advice of this new head of 
the Federation, while the obligations of each Ruler tow'ards his 
own Resident remained as before. The then Sultan of Perak 
observed that he had never heard of a ship having two captains, 
and the event was to involve the High Commissioner also and to 
show that there were three. Sir Frank Swettenbam had wanted 
the Resident-General to be directly under the Secretary of State, 
but Mr. Joseph Chamberlain ruled that he must be under the 
High Commissioner. A passage from the 1932 report of Sir Samuel 
WHson, Permanent Under-Secretary of State for the Colonics, is 
relevant: " I think that all those who have given the situation in 
Malaya serious thought very much regret the difhculbcs that have 
arisen from time to time in the past twenty years between succes¬ 
sive High Commissioners and officers holding the post of Rcsi- 
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deni-Gcncral (or Chief Secretary) at Kuala Lumpur, culminating 
as they did some years ago in the unconcealed friction that existed 
between the holders of licse two posts. So far as I have been able 
CO ascertain, the situation then created has been to a great extent 
responsible for the change that, I am told, has taken place in the 
spirit of cooperation and goodwill that had always existed be¬ 
tween all secdons of the community before then. Further, I am 
led to believe that the same situation paved the way for the growth 
of the feeling of suspicion and mistrust which appears to exist be¬ 
tween the colony and the Federated Malay States.'* The absence 
of an Executive Council to advise and check him encouraged in¬ 
tolerance of restraint in the chief resident ofEcer in the Malay 
States. If he came from another part of the Empire, the Rulers 
were disappointed because he was familiar neither w'ith them nor 
their langtiagc, and the Residents because he had the broad 
financial outlook but was not interested in parochial politics. If 
he were promoted from the Malayan civil service, his local know¬ 
ledge gave him an advantage unfair in many respects over a 
Governor appointed from elsewhere. Moreover, he was neither 
fish, flesh, nor fowl, A weak Resident would refer to him im¬ 
portant duties properly belonging to a Resident; local knowledge 
would lead him to usurp dudes properly belonging to the High 
Commissioner. The attempt of Sir John Anderson in igiog to 
emphasize the routine nature of the duties by changing the style 
Resident-General to the style Chief Secretary only made Euro¬ 
peans, Chinese, and Malays suspicious that it was desired to 
weaken the office and deprive the States of their champion against 
encroachment by the High Commissioner and by Downing Street, 
Sir John also arranged, in the absence of an Exccudve Council, for 
periodica] meetings between the High Commissioner, the Chief 
Secret^ and the Residents, but a body having no unofficial mem¬ 
bers still left the Chief Secretary the unchallenged local expert in 
administration. 

In iSp5 it was arranged that there should be a Federal advisory 
body or Durbar with no legislative or financial power- The 
States passed their own laws and budgets, though they passed 
them only if the Resident-General approved. Then to smeguard 
big business interests common to Malaya and to give the public a 
voice in administration, Sir John Anderson in 1909 established a 
Federal Council. This change left to the State Councils merely 
the confirmation of death sentences, the appointment of mosque 
and village officials, the banishment of alien criminals, grants to 
mosques, and occasional legislation on trifling points of Muslim 
religion or native custom. The Rulers were members of the new 
Pedtral Council, but their natural courtesy and traditional states¬ 
manship kept them from joining in debate with one another or 
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with the Hi^h Commissioner, the Chief Secretary, and the Resi¬ 
dents, or With the European and Chinese uno^cial members. 
And a council on which were heard only the chief Fedcr^ olHcUJ 
and Ac unoffidais who represented Federal business interests actu¬ 
ally increased Ae authority and presdge of Ac Chief Secretary. 
In 1895 Ac Rulers had agreed to give to Aosc States in Ac Federa¬ 
tion which required it such assistance in men, money, or oAcr re¬ 
spects as Ac Bridsb Government advised. By Ac consdtudon of 
ipog Ac draft csdmates of revenue and expeiiditure of each State 
were to be considered by Ac Federal Council. In effect Ac Rulers 
and Residents sat and listened to Ae allocadon of Ae revenue of 
Ac^ States by Ac Chief Secretary and by Ac unofficials, whose 
main care was Ac dn and rubber industries. The attempt to re¬ 
store to Ae Rulers some of Aeir old powers before federadon 
failed utterly, Aud bureaucratic cencraliz;atlon was strengAcned 
by Ac devcloptncnt of railway and telegraph systems, by Ac 
needs of Ac great rubber industry, and by emergency Icgisladon 
due to Ac Great War. NoAing succeeds like success, and the 
amazing prosperity of Ac tin and rubber industries between 1909 
and £913 blinded Ae eyes of even Ac Malay Rulers to Ac creeping 
tentacles of Ac Kuala Lumpur bureaucracy. 

For forms of government Ice fools contest. 

Wbaic^cr h b«t adminlii^r^ is best. 

And noAing could be faerter than the Chief Secretary ’s annual 
balance-sheet. Then came the war. In shattering emergencies 
men «rc only for efficiency, and to secure it are ready to forgo 
even liberty'. The Federated Malay States became " not a federa¬ 
don but an amalgamation.'' 

When Ac smoke of Ac Great War had died away, the Malay 
Rulers could once more view local polidcs In normal perspective. 
And Ac lean years of the slump came, when all over Ac world men 
took stock of Acir governments. The Rulers of the four Sutes 
discovered that they had sold Aeir birthrights for big balances, 
and now that mess of pottage was 6nishcd and the pot was empty. 
Had Ac Kuala Lumpur juggernaut been so efficient after all? 
There were the millions of dollars lost in Ae mud of the Prai 
dock. There was Ac costly, too ambitious programme of railway 
development. Moreover, to quote Sir Laurence Guillemard, " in 
1909 a treaty wiA Siam brought Kedah, Kelantan. and Treng- 
ganu under Bndsh protccdon, and in 1914 Ac State of fohore 
entered into a treaty whiA was in main principles Ae same as Ae 
treaty of Pangkor namely, Ae Perak Treaty of 1S74. In Aese 
new States “ the BriAh Advisers had to deal with a different type 
of ruler from the type fifty years ago, and they ret about their task 
Jn a Afferent way . . , along lines m no wise burcaucraric and for 
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the bcncht primarily of the Malays.” In each of the new States the 
State Council had the power and authority which in tlic old had 
been usurped by the Federal Council. How could the Rulers of 
the Federatioii help being jealous? " These last have continued 
one hour only, and thou hast made them (more than) the equal 
unto us, which have borne the burden and heat of the day,” Look¬ 
ing for a remedy for this discontent. Sir Laurence proposed to 
distribute the powers of the Chief Secretary between Rulers in 
Council, British Residents, and heads of departments, so that 
” eventually the office as at present constituted will be alralished,” 
“ The knee,” as Malays say, “ is nearer than the foot.” To the 
unofHcial magnates of Kuala Lumpur, Carcosa (the home of the 
Chief Secretary) was the knee and Government House, Singapore, 
the foot. There was a sentimental regard for the office of Chief 
Secretary, and a desire to retain this uncrowned Governor on their 
own premises. And there was loud and groundless talk that the 
real object of the change was to transfer power into the hands of 
the High Commissioner, to rivet on to the Federation " the fetters 
of Singapore,” even to fuse it wnth the colony. Only now, there¬ 
fore, has this change been carried out, the Chief Secretary being 
superseded at last by a Federal officer junior slightly to each of the 
four British Residents and holding an office that should corre¬ 
spond with that of the High Commissioner’s Secretary for the 
Unfcdcratcd Malay States. Whatever arguments might be pressed 
for the retention of a Chief Secretary, tiie aboUdon of the post was 
the keystone of any dcccntralizadon policy. 

Sir Laurence Guillemard also appointed a Committee to con¬ 
sider financial devoludon. As we have seen, the legislative 
authority for all expenditure of State as well as of Federal moneys 
was the Federal Council. On the recommendation of the Guillc- 
mard Committee, the Federal Council decided to grant some 
measure of financial autonomy to the States by removing from its 
own province the detailed provision for certain services. Such 
services as the olfices of the High Commissioner, Chief Secretary 
and Legal Adviser, the cost of pensions for officials, of the Labour, 
Customs and Museums Departments, of Post and Tclceraphs and 
Railways, these were to be provided for solely in the Federal 
Estimates. Provision for Rulers and Chiefs and Residents, 
political pensions. State bands, district offices and so on, this was to 
be voted as a lump sum to be inserted in the budgets of the several 
S^tes and to be mlocated in detail by the several State Councils. 
Finally there were seri'iccs susceptible of possible future classifica' 
tion with the last (or State) services, but for the moment left in the 
Federal Estimates r these debatable services were, for example, 
military expenditure, and the expenditure of many departments 
such as Agriculture, Education, Surveys, Forests, Mines, Public 
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Works, Medical, and Police. In 1932 another Committee imple¬ 
mented these innovations. It dehned various classes of services as 
unquestionably Fcdcral—namcly * 

(a) Services necessary to discharge joint liabilities shared by the 
States in common, such as public debt charges and pensions. 

(&) Services which, for reason of economy and efficiency, it is in 
the best interests of ail the States to maintain as a single unit 
under central control, such as the Supreme Court, Customs, Police, 
Labour, and Survey Departments and Military Defence. 

(r) Services of a staff employed for the common advantage of 
all States, such as the High Commissioner, the Malayan Clvif Ser¬ 
vice, and the Directors and Advisers of Federal Departments. 

Federal institutions, like the Institute of Medical Research, 
the Central Mental Hospital, and the Agriculrural College. 

(e) Certain miscellaneous services, such as contributions to ex¬ 
ternal bodies like the London School of Tropical Medicine and 
the Trinidad College of Tropical Medicine, made on behalf of the 
whole Federation. 

There was also accepted the recommendation of this sadie com¬ 
mittee that, as in India and Australia, Federal services should be 
financed by the appropriation of special revenues—namely, 
Customs duties and Excise revenue, the interest on existing loam 
and investments, receipts under certain Federal enactments, in¬ 
terest from the ^ilway Department on its capital debt and rents 
on Federal property. Henceforth Agriculture, Education, Forestry, 
Public Works, and Medical Services all became Sfat^ Departments, 
with Federal Advisers at the head only. 

If these innovations are to make for successful administration, 
three things will have to be conserved—-namely: (a) the financial 
stability of the whole Federation and of its constituent parts; 
(i) enlightened public representation on the State Councils with 
their enlarged spending powers; and (c) the efficiency of the small 
State Departments, into which the former large Federal Depart¬ 
ments have been split. 

Of these problems, the first will be the easiest to solve. The 1932 
Committee pointed the way. Before the annual estimates of any 
State are submitted to the State Council, the Resident will consult 
the Federal Financial Adviser and submit them to the High Com¬ 
missioner for approval. Any disagreement between a Resident 
and the Federal Treasury will be reported to the High Commis¬ 
sioner. No State may sanction any expenditure in excess of the 
amount provided by the Annual Supply Bill. No State loan shall 
be issued without the sanction of the Federal Council. The whole 
of each State’s surplus shall be paid into the Federal Treasury until 
a Federal reserve fund of ¥35,000,000 has been created. These 
precautions should ensure that, if and when future development 
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may have to be financed by loani, the Federation will ‘*bc able to 
enter the money market with credentials no whit less convincing 
than those it carried in the pastthe raising of such loans should 
not be diBieult or the rates of interest exorbitant. Sir Samuel 
Wilson rightly found a great deal to be said for handing over 
the control of the spending departments to the State Governments. 
It has been suggested that a good deal of the extravagant expendt- 
ture in recent years has been due to the fact that those who have 
urged the carrying out of certain services have not been responsible 
for finding the money to pay for thern^ Moreover, the State 
authorities who arc in close touch with the details of what is being 
done must be in a much better position to see that there is no un¬ 
necessary extravagance than the heads of the Federal Departments, 
who can only take decisions on the advice they receive from their 
State officers and can only at the best pay periodical visits to the 
different States,” 

The second desiderat um Is enlightened public representation on 
the State Councils. This, in my opinion, is a far more difficult 
problem. Speaking in the Legislative Council of the colony, the 
Hon. Mr, Tan Cheng Lock, c,b.e., expressed the fear that ” de¬ 
centralization would tend to develop in the Malay States a purely 
autocratic form of government without effective political repre¬ 
sentation and that there would be a consequent loss of freedom." 
The on^ step possible to combat this tendency is to require that 
no unofficial shall be appointed a member of the Federal Council 
who is not already a member of a State Council. "Will this be 
enough? At present no Malay member of a State Council will 
vote against nis Ruler—except in Negri Scmbilan^ and the 
cleverest Malay chief is one who can talk longest without express¬ 
ing any conclusive views before he knows the views of his Sultan. 
Time and education may change this. For the time being the 
path of the State Councils must be paved with the persuasive 
eloquence of the Resident and the unofficials. Brains should 
count: if a Resident cannot get his Ruler to understand both sides 
of a question, he should be put on pension—or promoted, I may 
have been lucky, but I have known few Malay Rulers who have 
not been statesmanlike. Sometimes " the knee is nearer than the 
foot," but tact and an appeal to the dignity of the Sultanate work 
wonders. As for unoffiaals, sometimes their zeal outruns their dis¬ 
cretion and, laudable though their intentions may be, they may 
put the clock back occasionally In matters like education, which 
every fool thinks he is competent to better. At the same time, 
when I was Director 0/ Education for the colony and the Feder¬ 
ated Malay States, I always knew [ could rely on the Eura^an and 
Chinese and Malay members of the Legislative and Federal 
Councils to champion the schools. One has to allow for the 
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aberrations of Residents and even of High Comnussioners as well 
as for the aberrations of unoiSciais. 

The third problem is to maintain the efficiency of Federal 
Departments that have been split into State Departments. Even 
the warmest advocates of decentralization arc prepared for some 
deterioration. But the partition is not absolute or complete. 
"The constitutional position of the Federal heads of the big 
departments will be that of advisers to the four State Govern' 
ments: they will have no executive capacity within the States 
beyond what may be conferred upon them individually by the 
States Governments. The way is tnus left open to discrimination 
and adjustment, as circumsunces may demand, and there need 
be no cast-iron uniformity. For example, the Federal heads of 
the Medical and Public Works E>cpartments are purely advisers, 
the executive powers within the several States being vested in the 
State heads, whereas in the case of Agriculture, Drainage and 
Irrigation, Education, Electrical, Forests, Mines and Veterinary 
Departments, the Rulers in Council in each of the four States have 
considered it advisable at this stage to confer on the Federal heads 
personal executive authority and responsibility in respect of the 
State sciv'ices, works, and institutions of those departments." 
Except that it had a European staff interchangeable throughout 
Malaya, the Education Department never w'as centralized. Occa¬ 
sionally difficulties arose. Matters of common interest I always 
referred to all the State Inspectors of Schools, generally taking the 
opinion of the majority. My recommendations were then sub¬ 
mitted by the Chief Secretary to the Residents. Each of these 
would refer to his State Inspector of Schools. 1 found that the 
minority sometimes wnrmly pressed their views on their Residents 
after I had considered and rejected or modified them in accordance 
with the views of the majority of Inspectors. The issue of a circular 
would have been tactless, but I saw each of the Inspectors in turn, 
explained to them how their views were carefully weighed against 
those of their fellows and that a house divided against itself could 
not stand. They saw the point and probably they recognized that 
promotion in the department came not from a Resident but from 
the Director of Education. Tlic present partition of Federal 
Departments has left their European officers interchangeable 
between all the States and the colony, Malayan officials seconded 
for certain periods to a State. Devolution will involve delay and 
parleying with the guardians of the four parish pumps. But 
perhaps in the long run it may be the case of the hare and the 
tortoise. The pace of a herd of elephants, runs a Malay proverb, 
should be the pace of the slowest member of the herd. 

One problem there is th.it looks difficult. A legal committee 
appointed by Sir Laurence Guillcmard reported that in the matter 
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of legulatioa there was only one altcniative. Either each State 
must legislate for itself as in the old days, " a (Quadruplicate system 
of legislation clumsy and unreal, and a return to it would be a 
retrograde step neither practicable nor desirable.** Or else there 
must be *a real Federation, tinder which the Federal Council 
woidd I^slate in respect of Federal matters only, such laws 
having efrect throughout the Federation, and the States on matters 
adccting the States only." The five Unfedcrated Malay States 
each pass and print their own laws, but they have had the Federal 
Enactments to copy. In 1926 one member of the Federal Council 
said, Education is not a Federal, much less a State, but a Malayan 
problem. Agriculture, Surveys, Forests, and Mines should be 
Federal if we want economy and efficiency. Some of ray friends 
tell me that it may be argued that the various Unfederated Malay 
States arc having their own efficient departments under State 
control. My redv is ‘ Don't forget the Alma Mater' (namely, 
the Federated Malay States), * wiA whose organization, constant 
recruiting, and cChordination these efficient services in those States 
have been made possible.* '* This applies especially to legislation. 

Was it, then, worth while, this picking of an efficient, soulless, 
machine to pieces to remould it according to the adumbrations of 
Sir Laurence Guillcmard and the principles of Sir Cecil Clemcnti ? 
It was nimoiircd that for a Iting time the Rulers were divided on 
Ac abolition of Ac Chief Secretary. Malays are more interested 
in men Aan in meAods. If any one of Acm desire an office to be 
abolished. It Is always possible that he may dislike its holder for 
Ac time being. Sir Samuel Wilson wrote of decentralization not 
wlA enthusiasm but as if he had reluctantly to accept a fait 
accompli : "The CTcnts of recent years have cneWaged the Rulers 
to believe that it is Ac intention of His Majesty’s Government to 
adopt in Ac near future a policy of decentralization: and Ac 
adoption of any oAcr course now would, / am afraid^ shake to a 
grat extent Ac confidence of Ac Rulers in Ae bona fides of the 
British Government.” Sir Samuel, however, continued: " More¬ 
over, it seems clear that Ac maintenance of the position, auAority, 
and prestige of the Malay Rulers must always be a cardinal point in 
British poliCTi and Ae encouragement of indirect rule will prob¬ 
ably prove me greatut safeguard against the political submersion 
of Ae Malays, which would result from me development of 
popular government on W^cstern lines. For, in suA a govern¬ 
ment the Malays would be hopelessly outnumbered by the oAer 
races owing to the great influx of immigrants Aat has taken place 
mto Malaya during Ae last few years." This safeguard, to which 
honour pledges us, is just what Eurasians, Chinese, and Indians 
fear. Will it be not only a safeguard for Ae Malays, but a barrier 
against Ac ambitions of all oAer races? The Federation bred a 
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bureaucratic mind, soulless but perhaps fairer than nepodsm. 
“ Choose Uncle Tahir for Prime Minister,” said a Sultan s mother 
from behind her curtain in Malacca four hundred years ago. 
" Choose Unde Tahir ” is a common cry in the Unfederated 
Malay States. 

The total area of Malaya is ^0,874 square miles^ about that of 
England. It is now split up into the colony and nine Malay 
States. Was the restoration of four parish pumps in this small 
area Icgidmist sentiment? Whisper it not in Kedah or Johore, 
but the holding of an annual Durbar of representadves of all the 
States and of the colony, the institudon of a Malayan Postal 
Union and the attempt by Sir Cecil dementi to get a Customs 
Union for the whole of Malaya accepted by the unofHcials—these 
and other political straws would appear to show that the end in 
view is a loose pan-Malayan Federation. To the achievement of 
such an end there are grave obstacles. In the matter of customs 
and excise, for cxarnple, conditions in Trengganu and Kclantan 
are quite unlike those in the western States, while conditions in 
all tnc States differ from conditions in Singapore. Sentimental 
objections to any league arc far greater. There is no settled order 
of precedence among the rules, and until they can be persuaded 
to measure their dignity by the length of their reigns, a diplo¬ 
matic illness is sometimes the only way to ensure that a Durbar 
hurts no feelings. The rulers do not distinguish between juridical 
independence, which they possess, and political independence, 
which they have surrendered by treaty. At present Johore and 
Kedah would regard the yoke of any league, nowever light, as a 
curtailment of their independence; and one cannot browbeat a 
ruler who has of his own accord given half a million sterling 
towards Imperial defence to commemorate the Jubilee of King 
George V, Education may enlighten the Sultans of the future, 
and yet, during the slump, because some parsimonious democrat 
denounced a Malay Eton as extravagant, it was proposed to close 
down the Kuala Kangsar College, which is the sole instrument 
for linking the future rulers of the various States in lifelong 
friendship. 

Human beings are of more importance than tin and rubber. 
And notwithstanding all temporary difficulties and prejudices, the 
new policy should succeed because it is just. Justice wins the 
hearts of men in the end, and the new policy may yet prove to be 
the most workable Malaya has ever seen. 
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By V. B. WlGOLES WORTH, M.A., M.D. 

(Lecturer in NfedieaJ EniDinQlDgy at die Lardan Schciol of 
Hygiene and Tropical Medicttie,) 

Malaria has been prevalent in Ceylon for many centuries. As 
long ago as 1638 a map of the island, published by the Dutch, 
showed great areas, pardculaily the North-Central Province, de¬ 
populated by “ fever sickness,'* These depopulated regions were 
the site of the ancient dvilizadon of Ceylon; and there can be 
litdc doubt that malaria played a part in the ruin of that civiliza¬ 
tion, But today we can only speculate whether, as some believe, 
the importation of malaria from India was the primary factor in 
that decay, or whether the repeated Tamil invasions so dis¬ 
organized the elaborate system of irrigation and agriculture de¬ 
veloped by the Sinhalese as to create everywhere breeding places 
for Anopheles most^uitoes, and cause such general poverty and 
distress, that malaria which existed previously in manageable 
proportions became an insupportable disease. 

Modem knowledge of malaria in Ceylon was put upon a sound 
basis by a monumental report presented to the Government by 
their Medical Entomologist, Mr. H. F. Carter, in 1927. To make 
clear the situation revealed by that report it is necessary to give 
some account of the physiography of the island. Ceylon lies in 
the tropics between 5* and 10* north latitude. It is 270 miles in 
length and 1^0 miles across, with an area of about 25,000 square 
miles. The greater part of the country consists of low-lying, un¬ 
dulating plains; but there is a central system of mountains in the 
southern half of the island, rising to 8,000 feet. The rainfall 
varies greatly in the different regions. Briefly, the south-westem 
quadrant receives the full benefit of both the south-west and north¬ 
east monsoons, and consdtutes a wet zone with an annual rainfall 
of more than 100 inches, which occurs chiefly from May to July 
and November to January. The northern and eastern parts get 
rain principally from the north-east monsoon, mosdy from 
November to January, and constitute a dry zone with a long 
period of comparative drought from March to October. The total 
population is about 5I millions; and of these 3-^ millions reside 
in the wet zone, where the rubber, tea, coconut, and cacao of 
Ceylon arc grown. 

Eighteen species of Anophclinc mosquitoes occur in Ceylon; 
those with an evil reputation as carriers of malaria elsewhere in 
tlic world being three: Aitophehs culidfadet., A. maculattiS^ and 
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A. varttne. Omitting a great amount of detail ebborated by Mr. 
Carter, we can divide the country from the malaria point of view 
into three zones; the dry zone, the wet zone and the foot-hill 
zone. A, fna^latut and, to a less extent, A. varutta are foot-hill 
species, breeding abundantly in the streams^ and by analogy with 
the Himalayan terai, with Malaya and Java we should expect the 
foot-hill zone to suffer from the most intense malaria. But, 
fortunately for those sections of the planting community con¬ 
cerned, this zone is only moderately malarious; the “spleen 
rate,” the percentage of children with the enlarged spleens of 
malaria, is about 20. Why that should be so is uncertain; perhaps 
the A. maculatut and its associates in those parts feed on cattle 
more readily than they do on man. That is the case with the 
A. macnlatus of Assam; whereas this same species in Malaya 
prefers hutnau blood. 

The most malarious part of the island is the dry zone: an area 
of more or less broken jungle country where the scanty and un¬ 
certain rain that falls in the wet season is stored in tanks—that is, 
embanked lakes—and used to irrigate the crops throughout the 
remainder of the year. The rivers and streams regularly dry up 
during the dry season, leaving only a series of pools of clear water. 
A. culiiifacief breeds prolifically in these pools, in seepages from 
the water storage tanks, and in the irrigation channels. When 
the rain comes, innumerable temporary pools are created in alt the 
natural and artificial depressions in the countryside. These pro¬ 
vide more breeding places for A. culicifades; and every year 
throughout the dry zone there is a peak of malaria incidence 
about a month after the onset of the ram. 

The spleen rate over the greater part of the dry zone is around 
60-70 per cent. The amount of malaria varies sranewhat from 
year to year, but the people are so saturated with the disease that 
true “ epidemics of malaria arc impossible. Some indication of 
the incidence of malaria in Ceylon is given by the fact that in 
1932, an average sort of year in respect to malarb, there were 
millions of cases treated in hospitals and dispensaries: that is, 
a^ut one-quarter of the total population. 12,000 pounds of 
quinine and over two million tablets of quinine costing jfa^jooo 
were distributed free by the Government. That was in a normal 
year. 

In the south-western quadrant, as we have seen, the dimatc is 
far wetter. The rivers and tributaries contain running water 
throughout the year, and irrigation is comparatively little used. 
A. eulidfades is present everywhere, but in small numbers only. 
The relatively harmless swamp^loving species, A, hyreams. A, 
barhiroftrisi A, annulerh^ arc the dominant Anophclincs. Malaria 
in this zone is usually unimportant; the spleen rate is only about 
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5 per cent,; and tliis area namrally received little attention in the 
earlier reports. But in recent years it has been realised that malaria 
can be of ronsiderable local importance even in this wet zone. The 
natural history of this malaria was clearly described in a paper pub¬ 
lished by Colonel W* W. Clemesha (rather aptly in point of Umc) 
on the eve of the recent epidcniic. This account showed quite con¬ 
vincingly two things; (i.) that malaria in this part of Ceylon is 
titter malaria — that is, it occurs mainly along the banks of the chief 
rivers and their tributaries; and (ii,) that it is drought malaria — 
that is, epidemics occur only when there is an exceptionally low 
rainfall, and the volume of water in the rivers is so reduced that 
they become broken up into a series of relict pools. In other 
words, malaria spreads into the wet zone only when the climatic 
conditions there approximate to those in the drv ;ronc. Indeed, I 
was told of one planter who claimed that malaria always broke 
out on his estate when a particular rock became visible in the river. 

From a consideration of data accumulated over a number of 
years. Colonel Clemesha show'cd that the healthy years in the 
Kurunegata area arc those in w'hich the fuly, August, and Sep¬ 
tember rainfall is plentiful, or above 20 inches. Unhealthy years 
arc those in which the rainfall in these months is scanty, or under 
20 inches. The relation between death rate (usually a good index 
of malaria incidence) and drought over a period of twenty years is 
clearly seen in charts from KurunegaJa, in the heart of the area 
affected by the recent epidemic. This malaria is again carried 
almost solely by A. culicifacies. The longer the period without 
rain in these three months, the more prolinc is the breeding of A. 
cnlicifades in the river pnaols. And whenever there is an increase 
in the number of A, culidfades larvz captured, there is a rise in the 
attendance rate In the hospitals and the death rate of the district. 
Whereas the numerical prevalence of the other species of Ano¬ 
pheles has no influence whatever on the amount of malaria. 

Now 1934 was a year of altogether exceptional drought. The 
south-west monsoon failed, and there was widespread drought 
from May to October, At the end of Septembn the Medical 
Department of the Government sent round a circular to all the 
health officers in the wet zone warning them that in view of the 
prolonged drought there was likely to be a considerable epidemic 
of malaria, and urging them to see that they had plenty of quinine 
available and an organization for its distribution. A fortnight 
later a dcRniie increase in the dispensary attendance was noticed 
at Polgohowela in the Maha Oya valley on the borders between 
the malarious and non-malarious regions; and by the second week 
of November there was a perceptible rise over a wide area extend¬ 
ing into the dry zone to the north and the wet zone to the south. 

These initial outbreaks occurred on the immediate banks of the 
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rivers- But during October there were bccasiona] days of heavy 
rain, and even minor floods in some localities. In consequence, 
innumerable breeding places were created in borrow pits, brick 
pits, quames, shallow wells, and such like. This rain, however, 
was not suBidenc to Rood the rivers; and it was succeeded by 
further drought, for November was moderately dry and December 
unusually so. More perfect conditions for the muItiplicatiDn and 
spread of A. culicijacia could not have been devised; and by the 
beginning of December the hospital attendances shot up in an 
alarming manner, 

I arrived in Ceylon towards the end of December, when the 
first wave of the epidemic was at its peak; and I had the privilege 
of accompanying Dr, R. Briercliife, the Director of Medical and 
Sanitary Services, on a tour throughout the epidemic area. The 
roads presented remarkable scenes. Everywhere were people 
trailing to the dispensaries with their bottles; all along the roads 
were patients carried In litters, on stretchers, or in bullock carts. 
The dispensaries were surrounded by dense crowds of patients, 
many of them shaking and vomidng with malaria. At many of 
the dispensaries were “ side-shows^*: kitchens at which local 
philanthropists (and sometimes, it may be added, local politicians) 
provided free tea, coriander water, or rice congee; and sometimes 
stalls where enterprising traders offered bottles for sale at five cents 
a piece. 

The hospitals were aceedingly crowded; and temporary wards 
were being rapidly set up. At Kuruncgala hospital, for instance, 
with 140 beds, there were 405 in-patients, the floors of the wards 
and the verandahs all being occupied. All the doctors, apothe¬ 
caries, and compounders in the a^ected area, almost without 
exception, had had malaria. In many places both they and the 
nursing sisters in the hospitals looked wretchedly ill. All were 
obviously overworked. The ancndanccs at single dispensaries 
had gone up from, say, 400 per week for October to about 4,200 
for the third week of December. 

The area affected was about 5,800 square miles, about one-quarter 
of Ceylon. To the north it merged gradually into the dry zone 
where, as we have seen, malaria is highly endemic. To the east 
it was bordered by the hills. It extended south as far as Kalutara 
and westwards almost to the coast, affecting even the outskirts of 
Colombo. There were didercnces in incidence and in severity 
in different parts, but in many of the villages every man, woman 
and child had been knocked down by the disease. Towards its 
southern limits the epidemic was mild. 

Everywhere the rivers were exceedingly low (see Photographs i 
and a). Residual pools and quiet backwaters along the margins 
were teeming with A. atUdfaats larva, twenty to thirty of which 
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could o^TCR be obiamed at a single dip with a soup ladle. Often 
practically the entire bed was occupied by residual pools. On the 
sand ban^, beside the natural depressions, were often elephant hoof 
marl« forming little pools of water, ideal breeding places for A. 
culicifacies. The same thing was to be seen in the smaller tribu¬ 
tary Streams; they were reduced to a scries of rode pools full of A. 
culicifacies. A, culicifacies was by far the commonest mosquito in 
lueses. Adult females sent in for dissection to Dr. K. J. Rustomjee, 
Oircctor of the Malaria I^partmcnt, showed an average rate of 
infection of about 14 per cent, over the whole epidemic area. In 
one area ai per cent, of the adults were infected with the malaria 
parasitcl Infection was found in no other species. 

It has been estimated that between one-third and one-half of 
die total population of the island suficred from malaria. The 
total loss of life attributable to the epidemic was something like 
loOjOOo. The mortality during the early weeks was surprisingly 
low; but in January, 1935, the death rate rose distrcssmgly; and 
this first wave of mortality had only just come to an end in April 
when it was succeeded by a fresh outburst of cases associated, 
fortunately, with a much lower mortality rate. This second wave 
seems to have been due partly to recurrences in the patients 
previously infected, pardy to new infections. 

By the rime this widespread epidemic had broken out, it was 
too late to attempt anti-larval measures of control, even assuming 
these to have been practicable in any case. TTic only thing to do 
was to treat the sick; the main problem was how quinine could 
best be got to the people. During previous epidemics of malaria 
in Ceylon the procedure has been for Sanitary Inspectors to distri¬ 
bute quinine in die affected villages; and in the early days of the 
recent outbreak the same method ivas employed. But it soon 
became apparent that this itinerating system would not work in 
an epidemic on such a scale. No one knew when the Sanitary 
Inspectors might be expected to reach 3 given village, and while 
some villages were well served, others lud no help whatsoever. 
Early in December, therefore, when the magnitude of the 
epidemic became apparent, the Medical Department changed the 
entire poliqr. The Sanitary Inspectors were to travel round their 
districts and collect information as to what villages were most 
severely affected, about the number of cases, the deaths, the 
economic condition of the people, and so forth; they w'crc to ex¬ 
plain to the people where to send for medidne, but were to issue 
auininc themselves only in urgent cases. They were to make 
daily reports to their Medical Officers of Health, and on the 
information derived from these reports temporary treatment 
centres were to be established, the object being that no one should 
have to go more than a mile or two miles to obtain quinine. 
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Every available man in the Medical and Public Health Service, 
every medical student, was taken over to man the centres. 

This scheme of organistation was got going within a few days. 
It worked remarkably well tvhere it was efhdendy carried outj 
and the requisite efficiency was generally forthcoming, Ceylon 
was fortunate in having in Dr, R, Brierclinc a Director of Medical 
Services with the administrative ability, the drive, and the tact 
needed to meet an unprecedented emergency. Nor could one fail 
to be equally impressed by the loyalty and devobon shown by 
ranks in the Service, in the face, sometimes, of most unjust dis¬ 
paragement. It is perhaps worth w'hilc quoting the views of 
Colonel C, , 4 . Gill, Estpert Adviser on Malaria appointed by the 
Ceylon Government, on the way in which die epidemic was dealt 
with by the Medical Department; he refers to “ tbc prompt and 
thorough manner in which it was tackled ... the able manner 
in which the scheme was organized and administered by the 
Head of the Medical Department, and, it may be added, the 
splendid response made by all members of the Medical and 
Sanitary Departments to the heavy demands made upon them.” 

The Medical Department was soon faced with the problem of 
the best routine treatment it should recommend. The tried and 
standard drug for malaria is quinine, which has always formed 
the basis of routine treatment in the past. During recent years, 
as the result of brilliant chemical researches, a number of synthedc 
drugs have been produced which may be used as substitutes for 
quinine, Plasmoquine and atebrin arc the best knowTi. To test 
with an unbiassed mind the relative value of these various drugs, 
and to decide the circumstances where each can best be used, is 
no easy matter. It is a problem on which physicians have been 
sifting the evidence for several years. But it is also a problem in 
which enormous economic interests, as between the mowers of 
quinine on the one hand and the manufacturers of synthetic drugs 
upon the other, arc involved. Early in the epidemic the claims of 
the diverse drugs were loudly voiced in the Press, and there was 
a real danger that the Medical Department might be influenced 
by factors other than scientific evidence in its recommendations. 
Fortunately for Ceylon the Department kept its head. All the 
drugs were tested; but they w-erc tested scicntihcally. When one 
group of padenis was treated with one drug, a second, control, 
group was treated simultaneously with another. As a result a 
most valuable mass of data was accumulated, and many fatalities 
which would certainly have followed the use of the wrong drug 
in certain types of ease were prevented; while the level-headed 
attitude of tne Department has done much to enhance its prestige. 

It is dear from the foregoing account of the epidemic that there 
was nothing mysterious about its origin. Severe epidemics of 
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malsris have occurred in Ceylon in the pasL Many of those in 
ihc last century were associated with drought and other departures 
from normal rainfall—often drought followed by excessive rain. 
The severity of the recent outbre^ was due to the simult^com 
acDon of several causes. 1934 was preceded by five exceptionaUy 
healthy years in that region where the dry tone merges into the 
wet zone. Consequently the population in this area had lost all 
its immunity or tolerance for malaria. Then two successive mon¬ 
soons failed; and the rice crop failed throughout much of the wet 
zone. Lack of food thus lowered the resistance of the people stiO 
further. The drying of the rivers led to Ay cuhdfacies multiply¬ 
ing in vast numbers in residual poolSj and the short burst of rain 
in the autumn provided still more temporary breeding places. 
Whether tlierc were other less tangible influences at work is not 
certain. Colonel GilU for imtance, acknow'lcdges the importance 
of all these factors but believes that there was another, still more 
important—a direct effect of abnormal climate upon the m^aria 
parasite latent in the people, which caused them to develop a 
veritable “epidemic of relapses.” This afforded the moscjuito 
population the opportunity to become infected and so to con^y 
the disease to the young children and the uninfected adults. This 
is an intriguing hypothesis supported by arguments which cannot 
be neglected, but it has not yet gained general acceptance. 

Suen being the causes of the epidemic, could it have been 
prevented? Before we attempt an answer to that question we 
must consider the malaria problem of Ceylon as a whole. It 
should be clear from the foregoing account that there is not one 
malaria problem in Ceylon but many. There is, first and fore¬ 
most, the problem of the dry zone; formerly rich cultivated land, 
now semi-jungle sparsely populated with a people decimated by 
malaria and kept at their present level only by ii^igradon from 
the south. T^e resettlement of these regions which, indeed, com¬ 
prise most of Ceylon, is impossible undl the malaria is controlled. 
But the existing measures for the control of malaria—by oiling, 
by draining, and so forth—if applied wholesale to rural settle¬ 
ments, would entail an expeme out of oU prr^rrion to any pos¬ 
sible returns. The only conceivable measure of approach, it seems 
to me, is to develop methods of apiculture which will automadc- 
ally limit the breeding of the dangerous species of mosquito. 
That is probably what the ancient Sinhalese did without knowing 
it. The return to such a policy now is easily suggested; to put it 
into practice will require great enterprise and vision, and a degree 
of ctHJpcraiion between Medical, Agricultural, and Public works 
Departments such as I have seen only in the Netherlands Indies. 

Then there is the problem of the larger towns. If they wish to 
do so, the towns can protect themselves from malaria m Geylon 
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just as well a$ elsewhere in the tropics. The methods to be 
employed are well known. The area over which they would have 
to operate need not usually extend more than half a mile from 
the periphery of the town, so that d»c cost, when set against the 
value of improved health and lowered death rate, is not unreason¬ 
able. All that is needed is an efficient and energetic organization 
backed by legal powers. That last link is the weak one I It is 
not only in Ceylon that there have been keen and efficient Health 
Services whose malaria control work has been frustrated by the 
indifference of the public on the one hand and the want of legal 
backing on the other. 

The case of the plantations is not very different from that of the 
towns. The labour force which needs protection is concentrated, 
so that the area to be controlled is usually of manageable extent. 
The benefits that come to malarial estates from successful malaria 
control—in the contentment and competence of the coolies, the 
facilitation of recruiimcnt, the improved health of the estate 
managers and their families—can only be appreciated when one 
has had the opportunity, as 1 have in Assam and in Malaya, of 
contrasting side by side controlled and uncontrolled estates. The 
amount of malaria in the different estates in Ceylon varies greatly. 
Many arc perfectly healthy; but others, particularly in the 
northern parts of the wet zone, are always more or less malarious, 
and in years of drought suffer severely. The cost of the measures 
needed to control the breeding of A. culidfacics is also v^ 
variable. Sometimes control is easy and cheap, often it Is very diffi¬ 
cult and costly. The least fortunate estates arc those contiguous 
with uncontrolled Government land—often traversed by rivers 
liable to dry up and become a prolific source of mosquito breeding 
—into which the estates have no right of entry. This is a common 
situation in all parts of the tropics, and one not easy to resolve. 

Tlicre are many towns and estates in the wet zone which suffer 
so little from malaria in some years that a permanent organization 
for control seems at first sight scarcely necessary. But that brings 
u5 to the last malaria problem of Ceylon; epidemic malaria. The 
south-western qxiadrant of Ceylon has been subject to repeated 
epidemics of malaria in the past, and these will assuredly recur 
in the future. Towns and estates so managed that A, mlidfader 
cannot multiply within their borders can remain unscathed in 
the heart of such epidemics: the main parts of Colombo were 
unaffected in the recent ouffireak, and the town of Chilaw, where 
much control work has been done of recent years, pitiably suf¬ 
fered less than it would otherwise have done. Malaria control is 
therefore an insurance against future epidemics as well as a 
preventive during inter-epidemic periods. 

But we have still said nothing about the rural districts and 
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snul! villages diroughouc the area that is subject to the epidemics. 
To have prcvcntcQ the last epidemic throughout those 5,800 
square miles trf territory by eliminating the breeding places of 
A. culicifacies would have been a far vaster undemting than h^ 
ever been attempted anywhere in the world for the control of 
rural malaria. The epidemic as it afiected the villager could not 
have been prevented ny such means; nor will the epidemics of 
the future. Yet there is no call to turn defeatist. It may well be 
that if we had more precise knowledge about the natural history 
of A, culieifader, we could devise new ways of gaining protection 
from it; perhaps by killing the adult females in thdr resdng 
places^ by diverting them to cattle, or by modifying chemically 
the water in their breeding places so as to make it unattractive to 
them, or, what is more likely, in ways quite unforeseen. For the 
moment, efficient treatment of the disease is all that can be 
offered to the villager. 

For all these malaria problems Ceylon needs two things: more 
research into the fundamental questions of malaria and mos* 
quitoes; and more application or the results of research which 
already exist. Ceylon is such a magniRcent Reid for research that 
the lessons learned there would bcneRt not herself alone, but the 
whole tropical world. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION FOR EUROPEANS IN THE 
NETHERLANDS INDIES 

By Dr. H. Cohen oe Boer 

In the january issue of this publication appeared an article on the 
labour legislation in respect of the employment of the indigenous 
population of the Netherlands Indies. In amplification of Ais 
It might be useful to those who arc interested in the subject if I 
set out die laws relating to the employment of European labour in 
that territory and some of the problems which arise. 

Prior to 1926 there were no general laws in the Netherlands 
Indies in respect of European labour. The entering into, the per¬ 
formance and cancellation of contracts between Europeans were 
gos'crned by the general rules about bpna jfder, ct^tiity, and us^c 
as laid down in the Civil Code. It was only in connection with 
domestic scr^tints and labourers that conditions were laid down as 
to wages and working hours, and also the procedure for dismissal 
of servants engaged for an indefiriitc period. These conditions arc 
considered to be out of date, and therefore inappropriate for 
Europeans and higher grade Chinese and indigenous employees 
for whom an extensive legal regulation has been drawn up. The 
original paragraphs now only apply to the lower classes of Chinese 
and indigenous employees, and it is not impossible that these also 
will be revised within the near future. 

The law covering the wording of a labour contract in the 
Netherlands Indies is similar to that which has been operative in 
Holland since 1907, with a few exceptions and alterations on minor 
points [Kculiar to colonial conditions. It consists of eighty articles, 
many of which are extensive, and therefore it cannot be treated 
here in substance. 

The law covering agreements is primarily and principally 
applicable to labour contracts between Europeans (and nationals 
classified as Europeans). It can also be applied to contracts between 
Europeans and the indigenous inhabitants or Chinese if this is 
speciailj^ agreed upon by the contracting parties or if the latter 
categories perform work usually carried out by Europeans in the 
Netherlands Indies. The law docs not apply to Government ser¬ 
vants or members of the mercantile marine for which Uiere are 
special regulations. 

The provisions of the law can be distinguished into those having 
no more in view than amplthcadon of the contract with regard to 
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points upon wKicIi the parties have omitted lo agree or to Jay down 
in writing, and those that arc of a coercive character. In the 
ease of the former, the parties can explicitly agree to derogate 
from them, from which may be inferred that they are, generally 
speaking, prescriptions of minor importance, SdpuJations at 
variance witli the latter arc mostly declared void in the provision 
itself. To cite one of the many instances: any arrangement 
between parties to settle the wage in any other form than is 
acknow'Iedged by the law or to spend it in a specified manner is 
void, a provision, by the way, directed against the abuse of the 
truck-system that used to occur. In between these two categories 
of provisions there arc those from which derogation is only possible 
if it conforms with certain conditions^mostly of spccihcation in 
writing—e.g., it is only by written arrangement that parties can 
derogate from the provisions regarding the payment of wages 
during an illness of the employee. 

The law applies to all classes. It applies to all those who arc in 
the employ of another and receive a wage for services rendered; 
no distinction is made as to the nature of the work performed t the 
regulation applies to the directors of a large concern as well as to 
the night-watchman in the employ of that company. 

As to the material subject-matter of the law, it is divided into 
provisions regarding labour agreements in general, the obligations 
of ^e employer, those of the eniployct, and the different ways by 
which an agreement can be terminated. Space does not permit 
details of every regulation, and therefore it will he possible to 
review only a few of the principal points in every section. The 
regulation is to be found in Chapter VIL A of the third book of 
the Civil Code for the Netherlands Indies. 

In the section regarding bbour agreements in general, reference 
is made, among others, to the terms for the enforcement of the 
labour code—c.g., written acceptance by the employee—also of any 
alterations whi^ may have been made, a copy of these rules to be 
handed to the employee and a copy to be placed in a prominent 
position in factory or workshop. It also refers to the cancellation 
of agreements at variance with a collective labour agreement by 
which both parties arc bound. Also provisions regarding the form 
in which wages arc to be paid—^viz., in cash, scrs’icc-drcss, products 
of the company up to 3 certain r^uantity if they arc foodstuffs, use 
of a plot of land, of a house, etc. 

Furthermore, this section contains provisions in respect of the 
restriction of hncs, which in order to be valid must be stipulated 
in the agreement. The fines imposed during one week must not 
exceed the amount received in wages for one day, and must on no 
account be taken as the personal gain of the person imposing the 
fine. Finally, it contains a provision in respect to the insertion in 
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an agreement of the so-called competition clause which prevents 
an employee at the termination of his service from accepting a 
spccihcd employment for a certain period or in a certain district. 

* « # • « 

One of the first obligations of an employer naturally is the pay¬ 
ment of wages in due time. Here the principle obtains that no 
wages are due for any period during which no work has been 
effected. Exceptions to this principle are absence due to Illness or 
accident, exceptional circumstances such as the hirth of a child to 
the wife of an. employee, funeral of a close relative, and an Act of 
God. The payment during illness, however, applies only for a 
relatively short period eventually to be Bxed by the magistrate, 
who will take into consideration the position occupied by the 
employee, period of service, etc. 

In the case of an agreement in which a bonus is part of the wage, 
prosTsIon is made for the way in which the employee is informed 
of the basis on which this bonus is calculated. Other provisions 
svith regard to wages have reference, among others, to the attach¬ 
ment, the transfer or mortgage of a wage which is permitted only 
in a certain extent, to the periods at which it must be paid, the 
increases due to late payment—f.e., 5 per cent, per day from the 
4th to the 8th day, i per cent, for every successive day with a 
maximum of 50 per cent. In another paragraph the debts of an 
employee to his employer, which can be deducted from the wage 
due at the termination of an agreement, are limited by enumeration. 

The lasv provides that mere should be fifty-two whole-day 
holidays in the year, and the work should be so arranged that the 
employee is free on Sundays except in the event of an understand¬ 
ing between contracting parties or if the nature of the work 
necessitates employment on Sundays. 

In February of this year a Bill was placed by Government before 
the Peoples Council whereby this article is being revised in such a 
way that the principle “no work on Sundays*' is accentuated in 
so far that parties are no longer permitted to agree upon work on 
Sundays, and that only the nature of the u/or^ can make it im¬ 
perative that it should continue on Sundays. Only in such cases as, 
e.g.t in continuous business such as gas companies, electric com¬ 
panies, etc., it is permissible to deviate from this rule, and then only 
on the understanding that there should be at least two free Sundays 
per month and the total number of holidays should be fifty-two 
per year. In addition a civil law' sanction has been devised whereby 
the employee receives as compensation double wages for every 
day on which he has worked whereas he should have been free. 
It is compulsory for the employer to keep a register of the holidays 
enjoyed by his employees. 
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Employees “livingin” are endded to reasonable medical treat¬ 
ment and nursing in the event of illness or accident. The costs 
for the first four weeks must be borne by the employer unless the 
illness or accident is considered to have been caused intentionally 
by the employee. 

The closing article of this section compels the employer to give 
the employee a testimonial, on request, at the termination of an 
agreement. 

The sccdon regarding the responsibilides of the employee com- 
pd^ five articles which are all obvious. They include the con¬ 
dition that the employee should carry out his dudes to the best of 
his ability, that he should not arrange for a subsdeute without 
permission, that he should adhere to instructions from his 
employer, and that if he “ lives in “ he should conduct himself 
wim due regard to the order of the house. 

• * # • * 

From its very nature the section covering the cancel ladon of 
agreements is one of the most important. Even if one of the parties 
during the period of service should not carry out his obligations to 
the letter of the agreement or the law, everything mostly remains 
peaceful, bexause the contrary would endanger the continuance of 
the service. At the same dmc, however, when notice has been 
given and thus the end of the contract is in sight, the obstacle is 
removed which could hinder parties in trying to get satisfaction by 
judicial sentence for supposed grievances with regard to the way 
the service was put to an end. For this reason the manner in 
which notice can be served is laid down in great detail. 

Tbe principal points arc as follows: 

If an agreement specifics a definite period it legally lapses at the 
termination of that period. However, also in such a contract a 
term of warning can occur in two respects: 

Firstly, it can be agreed upon that notice should be served to¬ 
wards the end of the contract for the purpose of showing that the 
party does not want the agTcemcnt to be extended. If, in this 
case, notice is not served, me agreement automatically continues 
on the same terms, but for a maximum period of one year. 

Secondly, it occurs more and more that, although an agreement 
is made for a stipulated period, parties reserve the right to cancel 
the agreement by giv ing noti ce between rimes. I n point of fact, these 
two arrangements are contradictory, and in the Netherlands Indies 
until recently the judges did not take into consideration a term of 
notice in contracts for a definite period. But lately a sentence was 
given which shows a change in the judicial opinion and which, in 
harmony with the doctrine prevailing in the Mother Country, 
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assigns more imponance to the term of notice than to the definite 
period of the contract, on the ground that both parries were aware 
from the beginning that the duration was indefmitc. 

If there is nO' arrangement between employer and employee as 
to the duration of the agreement, the notice period is that for 
which the employee receives his payment, with due allowance for 
the days by which in some contracts the termination of the service 
is customary. If the salary is paid monthly, notice can be given at 
the earliest by the last day of next month. Apart from this 
minimum, the law also provides that the maximum period of 
notice is six months, and, furthermore, states that the term of 
warning is always supposed to be alike for both parties. 

In 1932 a Crisis regulation was brought into force whereby 
the employee was entitled to receive additional notice of one month 
for every year of continuous service with a maximum of three 
months. Employees with three years continuous service or more 
cannot therefore be dismissed within four months from the day 
on which notice was given, a provision which has in view to 
provide, in the present circumstances, the employee with a more 
ample opportunity to seek other employment. 

^th parties can also terminate an agreement wtthoul having 
given legal notice of termination, provided compensation is paid 
to the value of wages to be received during the period of notice, 
and in the case of agreements for a definite period, to the amount 
of wages up to the end of the period under agreement, without 
prejudice to the right of the other party to apply for larger damages 
if he thinks there are grounds for them. 

Provision is made for the abrupt termination of an agreement 
without paymCTit of compensation if there Is an urgent reason and 
provided that this reason is communicated to the other party 
without delay. The Jaw enumerates different cases of urgent 
reasons. 

In the case of the employer they are, inter u/m, false testimonials 
submitted by an employee, serious deficiency in capability or adapt¬ 
ability, repeated insobriety, theft, gross insults or serious threats 
to his employer or colleagues. For the employee: the non-receipt 
of wages at the proper time, insufficient work in the event of 
wages depending on amount of work ejected, serious danger to 
life, health, moraJs, or good name which could arise out of a 
continuance of the connection with employer, etc. 

In addition to urgent ” reasons the law recognizes " im¬ 
portant ” reasons on the grounds of which either party may apply 
at any time for the legal cancellation of an agreement. Urgent ” 
reasons naturally arc also embodied in “important” reasons, but 
to the former can be added; a change in the domestic or financial 
position of either party or in the conditions under which the work 
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is carried out which arc such that it is reasonable that work should 
cease within a short space o£ time. 

The law docs not acknowledge the period of sers’icc in an 
agreement for more than five years. If the period is for longer 
than five years or for life, the employee retains the right to give 
six months* notice after having completed five years* service. 

• * # * • 

A special colonial question which has given rise to a number 
of le^ actions at the conclusion of an agreement is that of the 
home-or long-leave. In the majority of agreements with European 
employees a clause is inserted which gives the employee, at the 
conclusion of a number of years' service (from six 10 eight years), 
3 right to home-leave from six to eight months, with full or a 
diminished salary and cv'entualJy free passage for himself and 
possibly his family. The law stipulates that such leave emoluments 
are part of the salary. 

When an employee who had □ contractual right to homc-lcavc 
is dismissed there arc two possibilities; cither he ha,s an accom¬ 
plished right of which, on account of some particular circum¬ 
stance, he has not yet made use, or he is not yet entitled to his 
leave because he has not served the required number of years. 

In the first he has a claim to the amount of the emoluments 
as a compensation for die leave he had earned, hut of w*hich he is 
now deprived. In the latter instance a right to his leave is not yet 
in existence, and therefore, until recently, there could be no ques¬ 
tion of compensation, at least if due notice was given. But if an 
employee was dismissed straight off he was entitled to a com¬ 
pensation which, as we have seen, was equal to the amount of his 
wage for the term of notice, and as leave terms are considered to 
be part of the wage, the compensation for this constituent of his 
salary bad to be calculated also for the duration of the term of 
notice—a fairly impossible task which some judges contrived to 
figure out on the basis of complicated formula:. 

Apart from the difficult calculations this regulation could lead 
to, it gave little satisfaction in the cases in which a worker was dis¬ 
missed with the proper notice shortly before he would have accom¬ 
plished the term of service which would have given him a right to 
a long leave, but of which he now was deprived by his dismissal. 
This, therefore, has led to the insertion in igjt of a new article 
prescribing that tlic employer, dismissing his employee without an 
urgent reason after half or more of the period agreed upon for the 
granting of the long leave has been served, is bound to indemnify 
the worlcer in proportion to the part of that period that has been 
served. This paragraph has also given rise to scv'crai legal con- 
trovcreics, but again space does not allow to go into the subject. 
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Finally, in connection with the law relating to labour agree¬ 
ments, a tmis ordinance of 153a must be mentioned, w^ch 
compels the employer, in the event of normal dismiss^ of an 
employee engaged or recruited outside the Netherlands Indies, to 
pay for a chird<]ass return passage for himself and family to 
Europe. This applies also in cases where this is not laid down in 
the agreement. The employee’s right to this expires three months 
^fter the termination of his service. The employee has no right 
to this if, as has been mentioned, he has received compensation for 
loss of leave. 

• • * # • 

The above comprise the main points of the general labour regu¬ 
lation actually in force. Apart from this, there is still to be men¬ 
tioned a special ordinance of long standing, the "Assistants Regu¬ 
lation for the East Coast of Sumatra ” of 1932, which was gradually 
extended to the whole of Sumatra. 

It applies to assistants employed on agricultural estates. By 
assistants is understood the personnel under the manager of an 
estate who are given expert charge of, or technical supervision over, 
the work in fields, factory, or workshop. 

A few primary points m this regulation refer to the following: 
the directions for a written contract in which six given points 
must be embodied and of which one copy must be given to the 
assistant; a minimum contract period of one year; a minimum 
period of four months’ notice of termination of agreement; four 
free days per month, of which tw'o arc Sundays, during which 
days under no circumstances must any work for the estate be done; 
an a^ual local leave of fourteen days with full pay; a long leave 
of eight months after every six years of continuous employment; 
free medical and surgical attention in the event of illness or 
acddoit; special safety measures as to the quarters where work is 
performed and the tools used, etc. 

Since the introduction of the gcncml law in respect of agree¬ 
ments explained above, the "Assistants Regulations” are con¬ 
sidered as a lex speeiatts for those to whom they apply, and the 
general law (of which, moreover, part has been emWied in the 
Assistants Regulabons) applies only insofar as the special regu¬ 
lations arc not derogatory. 

It is not easy to reply to the question as to why this special 
ordinance was deemed necessary- especially for Sumatra, ana vvhy 
it remained in force after the promulgation of die general bbour 
law. The direct cauw of the introduction of this ordinance was 
the murder of an assistant by a contract coolie. The connections 
between the dangers to be cxpceteil from the coolies and this regu¬ 
lation, which contains safeguards against the employers, must be 
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found in the pressure which is put on assistants to obtain a 
maximum of work from coolies. During the discussions at the 
dmc of passing this ordinance^ the connection with the assaults by 
coolies was relinquished and the more general principle of an 
equitable basis between cmiplojFer and em|noycc was put forward. 

For many years also the planters in Java have agitated for a 
special labour ordinance, but until recently Govcrmncni has con¬ 
sidered that guarantees offered by the general labour regulation 
were quite suffideni. Nevertheless a Bill was introduced a short 
time ago for a general Planters Regulation, which will automatic¬ 
ally cancel the “Assistants Regulations,” and will apply to em¬ 
ployees on plantations throughout the Netherlands Indies. The 
primary object of this Bill is stated to be the necessity dirough 
social requirt^ents of a supplement to the general law to rectify 
the legal position and the principal labour terms of employees in 
agricultural enterprises. 

The framework of this new regulation is approximately the 
same as the present ” Assistants Regulations," writh the exception 
that in some cases the regulations are not as detailed, while in 
others they arc more so. 

A few of the primary points of the differences are: The Planters 
Regulation will apply not only to the assistants, but also to the 
manager. The definition of the word “ labourer ” in the meaning 
of the ordinance is similar to that of “ assistant,” with this elabora¬ 
tion, that in any case the regulation covers all employees who arc 
in receipt of an income of more than fi. 100 per month,* As in 
the case of the “Assistants Regulations,'* this new ordinance will 
apply not only to Europeans, bur to all nationalities. 

The minimum contract period is one year, hut only for em- 
jjloyccs engaged or recruited outside the Netherlands Indies. This 
letter limitation will also apply to the compulsory foteign leave 
for plant^ throughout the Netherlands Indies. The jwriod of 
leave is given as a minimum of six months for a service period of 
seven years. The costs of medical attention for the first two 
months of any normal illnesses or accidents to the employee and 
the members of his family are to be met by the employer j accord¬ 
ing to the Assistants Regulations,” the total costs were to be 
covered by the employer, but in the case of the wife and children 
of the employee, only hospital expanses were paid. Surgical and 
dental attention as well as maternity cases will be excluded from 
these regulations. 

An important administrative ruling of the Bill is that the em¬ 
ployer is in duty bound to report all labour agreements and altera¬ 
tions thereto to the Labour Bureau. 

In the above account the reader will find a general review of the 
* About ,^13 at tbe prexot rate of oicbango. 
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lalwiir laws which apply to Europeans in the Netherlands Indies. 
It is as well to repeat, however, that the subject is too extensive to 
allow of detailed treatment, and I have reluctantly renounced 
reference to any jurisprudence in connection with the principal 
points. 

The Hacos. 

April, 1936. 


WINTER SPORTS IN KASHMIR 


By a ComRESPONUENT 

One morning a few days before Chrisonas we arrived in Rawal- 
plndi;r having had a comfortable night's journey by train from 
aown<ountry, and set oS on the 2^milc moior run to Tang- 
marg. From there it is a 3-mUe walk or ride up the zig 7 ^g road 
through the woods. Snow had fallen only a few days previously^ 
and the country had been transforined into fairyland. We had 
been cold motorings and so were glad of ihc exercise walking up 
the hill. Incidentally there arc excellent garages at Tangmarg, 
where private cars can be Locked up and left in j)erfect safety, 
provided aU water is run off and the battery taken care of. (Most 
people disconnect the battery and hand it over to the local garage 
wallah, who keeps the batteries in his house, w^hcrc the tcmpetanirc 
docs not go so low as in the garages^) 

The sun had long since set when we reached the gap at the top 
of the hill and gazed out on the scene of India's winter sports 
centre. The only lights were from the hotel, which is set on a 
small hill dominating Gulmarg. The moon w^as coming up, and 
with the snow it was far from dark. It is the proud boast of the 
Ski Club of India that^ no matter how muen a stranger or a 
novice in the art of sld-ing the newcomer may be, he or she is 
received into the family right from the start. This is no mean 
boast, and is indeed a welcome change from the usual run of 
things in Switzerland, where the “ rabbit ” has little or no chance 
of coming into contact with the experts. About this very matter 
there is a sEory of two railwray lads w^ho, tearing themselves away 
from thdr puff'puffs one Christmas, reached the hotel rather late, 
and, without encountering any other guests, sailed into the dining¬ 
room meticulously clad with white shirt fronts and dinner jackets. 
The tale has it that a roar of applause went up as these tenderfoots 
slipped into their scats. They nad made history, for never before 
had a dinner suit been seen at a winter sports meeting in Gulmarg! 
Embarrassnient gave way to what came to be remembered as one 
of the quickest intrcducrions in the annals of the club. 

Wc had been averse to purchasing any special kit for our ten 
days', so to speak, experimental holiday; and luckily friends had 
given us good advice, and perhaps the best of it was, "You can 
wear any riling you like, the older the better, but take plenty of 
warm things, especially for the night, and do not take evening kit 
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or anything smart.” Wc followed the advice and found it 
feedy correct, though I must admit that Doris insisted on looking 
smart; but there, you know what women are, and just between 
you and me she would look stunning m the oldest and shabbiest 
of clothes. The most important thing to take is a really good pair 
of thick-soled pliable boots with the heels very slightly expanding 
towards the bottom. E>oris had at first despised the idea of un¬ 
sightly footwear, but she had to admit that for once I had been 
right msbdng on the purchase of the “hideous great barges” 
instead of a new frock. Our friends had said that those who 
specialize on their boots are really much better equipped than 
those who go in for special Haymarket trousers and caps but 
neglect their footgear. Novices, we are told, should be warned to 
avoid the chance of any hiatus between garments. Upper gar¬ 
ments should finish wim a belt or fairly tight elastic round the 
lower edge, or altcrnadvely trousers or breeches should be worn 
outside and be finished off w'ith a belt, firmly fitting. A backward 
fall with a loose coat may result in a temporary “ hump ” of 
packed snow, and a forward fall with loosely belted trousers may 
fill them to their uttermost capacity, with the resultant discomfort 
of being wet through in a temperature below freezing point: 
matter in the wrong place is dirt, but snow in the wrong place is 
worse! Another tip is to wear no thick warm garments that you 
will want to discard; most of the day one is warm enough in an 
open-necked shirt with nothing below it (that Is, nothing Inside 
it, of course), and if by chance you happen to have a Balaclava 
helmet you will find that it is much appreciated by your ski coohe. 

The first day after our arrival in Gulmarg was one of those 
w'hcn the sun shines out of azure sky on to a white world, glisten¬ 
ing and unblemished. There was no wind, and it promised to be 
quite warm in the sun. Doris was relieved to see a miscellany of 
garments, and lost some of her fear of an inferiority complex 
brought about by her scratch kit. We both rejoiced to see one 
group of struggling individuals in the most unusual psitions, 
certainly never pictured in TAe Taf/er; we were also filled with 
aive and admiration by another group dashing down a vertical 
slop, gracefully winding through a forest of flags; afterwards we 
were told that they were practising for the " Slalom,” and were, 
we understood, only ” beaters these and other technicalities left 
us guessing, but they were used so glibly even by those who had 
only arrived in the Kashmir "Davos” a few days before our¬ 
selves that wc dared not ask for explanations, in a very short time 
we discovered that a “ Slalom ” is a race against time down a 
flagged and twisting course, and that ” beaters ” are not so named 
on account of their fondness for shikar, but merely because they 
are a little lower than the angels known as alphas. We found 
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that all skim are, likr all Gaul, divided into three parts: alphas, 
betas, and novices, the last term being as elastic as the eighteen 
handicap man at golf, and Includes the whole Greek alphabet 
from gamma to omega, inclusive. 

But watching other people falling about is not really much fun, 
and so we beat a retreat to the hotel to seek advice and some skis 
for ourselves. The selccDon and btting of skis is an art in itself 
upon which the enjoyment of the whole holiday depends. For¬ 
tunately, this fact is well known to the members of the Ski Club 
of India who will go to any amount of trouble and expend an 
enormous amount of padence to help novices, who, as the secretary 
said, must be spoon-fed for a day or two. All the necessary im¬ 
pedimenta can be hired at the club shop run by Mr. Pesionji at 
the hotel, and it was here that we had the skis fitted to our b^ts. 
It may have been that Doris, with her blue eyes and pink cheeks, 
cast a spell over them; anyway, two chanrung strangers, expert 
skiers, anxious to get out for their run, assisted us in this com¬ 
plicated and essential, though tedious, process—a kindly action 
typical of the spirit of the place. Once fitted by an expert, the 
ski is quickly put on or taken off by means of a lever on the heel 
strap so that the bothering delay when one Is itching to get at it 
out there in the sunshine is not a daily occurrence. 

Our skis being fitted and sdeks provided, we chose a couple of 
ski coolies from a vociferous band of applicants, and these carried 
our skis to the neighbouring practice slopes. Having assisted Doris 
into her skis, she immediately did splits and coiled one ski round 
the back of her neck. She was pret^ quick at these tricks, and it 
was when 1 was rescuing her from the second demonstradon that 
1 had the somewhat annoying pleasure of seeing one of my skis 
voyaging alone down the hill. Luckily one of the experts who 
had helped us with the fitting retrieved it for me, otherwise 1 
should have had to spend the rest of the day plunging down the 
hill through thigh-deep snow. I had learned my first lesson, 
“never place a loose ski flat on the snow.“ Eventually I essayed 
to fix my skis, and, having got one on, ! lifted the second foot to 
place it on the other ski, and immediately descended the hill, but 
not very far! That was lesson munber two, " never point skis 
downhill when getdng into them." 

Wc floundered and struggled for half an hour or so, by which 
time wc had removed all removable clothes (it is a good idea to 
have a canvas bag of some sort in which the ski cooltc can carry 
these, as otherwise he uses his blanket 1 ). Thereafter gradually and 
for very brief moments we balanced, swayed, and jerked down a 
gende slope, came to an involuntary stop, lay panting, struggled 
up, and painfully toiled back to the starting-point. By tea-rime 
we were completely exhausted, but had made progress, noticeable 
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at least to ourselves, and were thoroughly happy and full of welJ- 
bcing. Unlike almost any other sport, the very first hours had 
been undiluted enjoyment. 

Tea at Nedou's Hotel, Gulmarg, is a delayed and deliberate 
function; most people stay on the slopes till driven in by the 
waning light and increasing cold. The exertions of the day have 
induced hunger and lethargy; the former is speedily satisfied, but 
the latter is increased by the presence of blazing stoves and 
numerous bodies. The skin glows and eyelids droop, bodily com¬ 
fort batdes against the knowledge that bathing and dressing should 
be tackled before the bitterest cold sets in; after a time creaking 
chairs and creaking limbs announce the departure of those whose 
flesh is amenable to their spirit, and the room gradually clears. 

Our quarters included a sitdng-room, bedroom, and dressing- 
rooms, me first two provided with excellent stoves, and we were 
quick to sec the wisdom of sleeping in the sitting-room in close 
proximity to the stove, leaving the unheated dressing-rooms 
severely alone. Luckily, dressing is no adair of bareback frocks 
and silk stfxikings, nor yet of collars and studs, but of flannel shirts, 
sweaters, mufflers, poshtcens, and Gilgit boots. 

Gradually the public rooms fill again with the distended forms 
of those who have ** dressed ’’ for dinner; a few may play bridge, 
but games requiring less mental effort are more popular, and the 
majority are content to discuss the triumphs and failures of the 
day over Whisky Macdonalds and Athol Brosc, a special recipe 
for which is a jealously guarded secret of one of the veterans of 
the club. 

There is a general concensus of opinion in favour of early to 
bed, and the rooms dear rapidly after dinner, an exception bang 
made on New Year’s Eve; on that night revelry was fast and 
furious, but even so a tired stalwart was once observed surrepti¬ 
tiously advancing the clock by three-quarters of an hour, and none 
said him nay. 

The crackling stoves provide genial warmth and a comfortable 
bed-going, but wood is quickly consumed, and icy blasts penetrate 
walls and floors; our first night I arose in the dark and fumbled 
for sweaters and pullovers, donning all 1 could find; several were 
missing, and it was not until next morning that 1 found that Doris 
had forestalled me, and that these enveloped her. My most prized 
possession had been utilized as a nether garment, a distorting 
experience from which it never recovered. 

We waited luxuriously for the stoves to be lighted before getting 
up, but even so experienced some difficulties. My sponge had been 
left on a shelf in the bathroom overnight, and had attained the 
roughness and inflexibility of coral, so that it broke in half as 1 
picked it up. There was a misfortune, too, with the twins; I 
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found them firmly embedded in a solid block of ice looting like 
prawns in aspic. Doris was not the least bit sympathetic, but then 
they arc not her twins—to avoid misunderstandings, let me hasten 
to explain diat they were ushered into this world not by the 
family doctor, but by a dentist in Lahore. 

Our next two days were spent entirely on the nursery slopjcs; 
one or two experts were there off and on throughout sacrifidiag 
their own enjoyment to our elementary instruction and encourage* 
ment (bless them!); under their guidance we rapidly p^d from 
complete impotence to a stage of intermittent monon in straight 
lines and even in wide irregular curves. 

Our third full day was set apart for the annual races, which took 
place on the slopes above Kilanmarg; Doris, I, and several others 
had not previously attempted to get there, but we were all per¬ 
suaded to enter for the novices’ race. After an hour’s walk up 
through the forests we came to the open slopa, from which the 
starting-pint was visible, a wdi-marked track in the snow leading 
to it. The surface was far too soft for walking, and we attempted 
to climb on skis. After an hour we had made about one-third of 
the distance and could proceed no further, slipping back at each 
laborious step and making no progress; meanwhile the advertised 
time for the start drew near; strong women cursed and men wept 
silently; some removed their skis and ioimediatcly sank thigh- 
deep, and others frankly gave it up. At last our difficulties were 
observed from the starting-pint, and a kindly soul slid dow-n to 
us laden with skins which he had collected from those above; 
none of us knew the use of these things, and we ail required 
assistance in attaching them to our skis (they are long strips of 
pelt that arc placed under the skis with the pile ptnting rearwards, 
thus permitting the skis to slip forwards, but not backwards). It 
took over half an hour to “ skin ” the party, but the delay was 
welcome and renewed our exhausted energy. With the skins we 
managed to struggle on, and arrived a good hour late, to find the 
Starters and officials well-nigh frozen, but gallantly resisting the 
cold by the warmth of their language. 

At last we were lined up, facing down the slop; several were 
unable to maintain their psitions and made involuntary starts, 
were unable to return, and were dragged back and replanted by 
the umpires. At last all was set, down went the signal, and down 
went all of us, some down the slop, but many down on the 
Starting-Line. The snow was deep and soft and blown into ridges, 
totally different from the firm, trampled snow of the nursery 
slops. Few of those who had managed to get away went 
without a fall; those who had been left at the pst overtook their 
fallen adversaries and subsided on top of them; the scene has been 
described by an onlooker as resembling a forest struck by a sudden 
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typhoon, f remember losing my sticks and trying to crawl back 
to them on hands and knees, thereby creating an enormous crater, 
in which I was soon joined by a companion, but I lost count after 
my fifteenth fall, and have little recollection of what followed. 
Eventually I registered my final bump at the finishing flags, and 
after recovery gathered some idea of the race from the hilarious 
descriptions of the spectators^ I was surprised to sec a few 
oampetitors still straggling in, and these continued to arrive at 
irregular intervals for haJf an hour or so; amongst them was one 
unrecognizable snowbaQ, whom I identified as Doris by her 
language. 

Followed a picnic lunch, and then, fired by enthusiasm and 
shame, I s^ggled back alone to the starting-point, and in a 
calmer spirit, helped by the experience gained in the morning, 
managccT to come down the course wiui only five falls. The 
novices’ race that year will long be remembered by those who 
saw it; conditions were difficult, and most of the competitors were 
complete beginners; but, though we had caused infinite amuse¬ 
ment, we were all warmly congratulated on our attempts, and 
shame mve place to pride. Doris and 1 were compliiDcnted on 
being able to enter a race at all with only fifteen hours ski-ing 
experience, though perhaps the fact that we had completed a race 
with less than seventeen hours’ experience was more meritorious. 

The day of oiU' departure came all too quickly, and we regret¬ 
fully left, bringing away with us many bruises and happy 
memories. Since then we have made other visits, and, like others, 
have made up our minds never to miss an opportunity of attending 
a meeting of the Ski Club of India if we can help it. We have 
met many people who have never skied, and although they are 
keen to do so arc deterred by the fear of a boring initiation and 
the thought that they may not be welcomed by the hard-bitten 
lions of the club. For these shy souls let me say that there is 
nothing dull in the first stages, which arc full of fun and enjoy¬ 
ment; and I can assure them that the Hons arc very kind to 
rabbits, who have as good a d me as any, 

1 want to thank those members of the Ski Club who not only 
gave up thdr dme to initiate us into the gentle (is it really?) art, 
but helped the pen that formed these words in the hope that others 
may overcome their shyness and join the happiest band in 
Northern India. In admdon to the ski-ing on the slopes of 
Aparwat, the mountain that frowns above Killanmarg, some of 
the more expert indulge in ski-joring in which they arc towed by 
a willing (or unwilling, as the case may be) pony. Regular races 
arc run and great excitement prevails, especially when the steering 
gear breaks dowrn. Some who like a change from ski-ing skate on 
the rink, which is prepared by some kind souls who know how. 
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Making a skating rink is more than flooding a Lawn and hoping 
for the best—there is a real art, and in Gulmarg thcjf are lucky in 
having some amateurs who arc unselfish enough to ^vc up a great 
deal of their dmc in the preparation of a first-elass link. We are 
told that in skating a ditierent set of muscles comes into use; but 
Doris, who had two or three excellent days on the hnk last year, 
assures me that there is one impressive aifference--namcly, that 
the ice is much harder than snow. 

Finally, for the benefit of those who think ski-ing is expensive, 
let me quote the following authentic account from a subaltern’s 
ten-days’ holiday in Guhnarg; 

R& 

Third share of a hired car from Rawalpindi 

to Tangmarg and back .. 45 o 

Ten days* board and lodging and tips ... 107 0 
Ten days' ski coolie with extra for bearer’s 
lA^ork ... ... ... ... ... ... 7 & 

Hire of skis, sticks, and skins . 10 o 

Subscription to the Club ... 10 o 

Miscell^cous .. ... ... ... 5 ^ 

185 o 

Drinks, in addition, are charged at hotel summer prices, and 
can be taken as less than would be spent in a Christmas week in 
a plains station. 

Such, then, is a treat in store for those who can get away for a 
winter sports holiday in Kashmir. 
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INDIA AND THE OTTAWA AGREEMENT 
Bv R. W. Brock. 

(Managing Director, Great Britain and the 

On March 30 the Indian Legislative Assembly^, which had been 
invited to adopt an official resolution appointing a Comminee of 
the Assembly “ to examine the working of the Trade Agreement 
concluded at Ottawa on August ao, 1932, between His Majesty's 
Govcrnmciit in the United Kingdom and the Government of 
India, and to report to the House thereon,” adopted the following 
alternative motion, moved from the Opposition benches, by 70 
votes to 65: 

“ That for the original motion, the following be substituted' This 
Assembly leconunends to the Governor General in Council that the 
Ottawa AgreeJnenc, dated the aoth August, 1932, be terminated with- 
out delay and a notice of denunciation be given in tcmis of Article id 
thereof. The Assembly further recommends that the Govcrmnciit of 
India should immediately examine the trend of trade of India with 
varimjs ocher important countries and the United Klngdocn and inveS' 
tigate the possibili^ of entering into such bilateral trade treaties with 
them, whenever and wherever possible, to bring about the eapansiem of 
expott trade of India in those markets ana submit such treaty or 
treaties for the approval of this Assembly/ *' 

The debate on the Agreement, which lasted for three days, was 
m^tained throughout at a high level. The Commerce Member 
intimated at the outset that “ in case the House comes to a decision 
after reviewing the working of this Agreement for the first three 
years that the Agreement is not in the interests of India and it 
calls upon the Government to mve notice of termination under 
Article 14, the Government womd be bound to give such notice,” 
and the debate was conducted on all sides with that consideration 
clearly in mind. It will be recalled that a similar policy of co- 
operation with the Legislature was pursued in 1932 w'hcn a reso¬ 
lution was adopted by the Assembly approving of the Agreement, 
negotiated at Ottawa by the Delegation headed by Sir Atul 
Chattcrjcc, and asking the Government to take such steps as might 
be necessary to give effect to it In pursuance of this resolution a 
Tariff Amendment Bill was pssed into law on December 7, 1932, 
and took effect from January i, 1933. The readiness of ie 
Government of India, on each occasion, to accept the Legislature's 
decision supplies additional poof, if that be necessary, of the 
practical significance of the * fiscal autonomy *' convention, and 
demonstrates conclusively that, in the economic sphere if in no 
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other, India, de facto if not dc jure, already enjoys ^minion 
status. For good or ill, the right and ability of the Indian Le^s^ 
lamre to cierdse complete control over the country’i fiscal policy 
are no longer open 10 challenge. The imposition of high prottc- 
tive tariffs against Britiih, as well as foreign, goods was a con- 
Kderable advance towards fiscal autonon^, but the freedom now 
exercised to withhold preferential tariffs in favour of British 
manufactures testifies that, for all practical purposes—ignoring 
constitutional niceties—India is now as completely mistress of her 
economic destinies as the Dominions, or, indeed, as the United 
Kingdom. 

Overtly, the Ottawa Agreement has been terminated on purely 
economic grounds, subject to the invitation extended to the 
Government of India to negotiate a new treaty with the United 
Kingdom more favourable to Indian interests; but, subconsciously, 
the vote of the Legislature was essentially an assertion of India's 
fiscal independence. There is no cause for alarm in this attitude. 
The present Assembly claims to be more representative than its 
predecessor, yet it is only an inadequate rejection even of Bridsh 
Indian interests and opinion, and a more reliable indicatioii of the 
real trend of Indian fiscal policy under the new conditions must 
await the establishment, two or three years hence, of the Federal 
Legislature, which will reflect more accurately than the present 
Legislature not only the views of tltc great rural population in 
British India, but also those of the Indian States whose interests, 
hitherto, have not been considered at all. Conscqiuindy, what the 
present situation calls for is an interim arrangement, based upon 
such reciprocal preferences as the British Board of Trade and the 
Government of India in conjunction with its Legislature may be 
able to agree upon, which will remain In operation until such 
time as the Federal Legislature may be established, and has been 
afforded an opportunity to review the position anew, and to for¬ 
mulate its own policy. Meanwhile it would be unduly pesstntislic 
to regard the attitude even of the present unrepresentative 
Assembly, as expressed in the resolution quoted above, as antagon¬ 
istic to a trade treaty between the United Kingdom and India on 
what Indian interests would regard as an equitable basis, and, in 
that sense, the attitude of Indian producers docs not differ funda¬ 
mentally from that of manufacturers in the United Kingdom and 
the Dominions, who arc all pressing for revision ol the original 
Ottawa Agreements in one form or another. A short quotation 
from the speech of Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the mover of the resolution 
adopted by the Indian Assembly, will help to explain the Indian 
attitude. The leader of the Independent Party said, inter alia : 

"So long at 1 do nor get free Irom this Agrwmenr, I ihitl never get 
a better agreement with the United Kingdom, nr anybody else. (Hear, 
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hear*) - . . N&w 1 do no^ see why I am 10 forldt the gciodwill of 
Great Britain. Why? 1 iay to Great Britain; ' Believe me^ 1 want 
airai^cmenii with yoUp but they oiiiat be ^neb that you and we shall 
benem mutually. I ani wUHngs again kt m make an anempt.' And I 
will tell you why 1 want to give notice—not in order lo show bad will or 
lack of gpodwiiJ, but the reason why I want co give notice now is this : 
As a biisinc 3 S-tnari+ I have come to the concimioo ihatp if I cannot gel 
better terms^ ^Lihstandally, mind you . . . then 1 do not want TO go on 
with this bad business, this losing business^ and [ do not wiuit TO have 
one month more of suHering loss^ and I therefore ^vc sii months' 
nodee^ If we cm come to seme arrongementp there will be no dUloea- 
rion. There will be no chaos, and there will be no lack of goodwill."' 

From the Congress benches came declarations in the same strain. 
Thus Mr. Satyamurti, one of the ablest and most influential of the 
Congress leadersj observed: 

** From the point cl view of Indiap Indian producers^ Indian con^ 
sumers, Indian eaxpayerSp Indian TOcrchants^ and Indian Chambers of 
Cominercei wt on thi^ $idc of the House, and t hope all nou-olBcial 
secdons of the House cxccpdng the Europeans, arc unanlnionsly of 
opinion that thk Agreement not worked lor the industrial and 
commercial benefit of India, . . . There arc six tnondts; kt us sU 
down, and if the United Kingdom sends any delegadon here tn nego- 
liate with usj we are perfectly willing to place our cards on the cable 
and enter into a fair Migain in consultation with the relevant com¬ 
mercial and Industrial opinion of the country. , . . There is no political 
bias or motive in this matter. . . , We fcei that Indians trade relation 
is such chat, if she des hersdf np to the United Kingdom, she renders 
herself weak, almost powerlesj^ with regard to other countrio.” 

In the long run the governing factor in relation to Indo-British 
trade will be found to be, not the motives or arguments or tactics 
of the politicians, but those imponderable economic influences 
which no amount of disputation can either disguise or deflect. 
ConscqueULly, whatever may be said on tactical grounds in justifi¬ 
cation 0/ the Assembly resolution, unless we arc to contemplate 
the possibility of a tarii! w'ar, the only possible outcome ol the im- 
pending negations Is a replica of the Ottawa Agreement, perhaps 
carrying a title less repugnant to Indian political sentiment and 
prejudices, possibly more comprehensive in scope, but inspired fay 
the same purpose of increasing the volume and value of l^c coni' 
merec carried on between the two countries. For it cannot be 
insisted too often or too strongly that the most potent factor con¬ 
tributing to the maintenance erf the trade between India and Great 
Britain is to be found, not in their political assodaiion, past or 
present, but in the complementary character of their natural re¬ 
sources and industrial activities. Few, if any, of the foodstuffs or 
raw materials produced in India will be found to compete with the 
products of British agriculture, while only a limited number of 
British manufactures arc in direct competition with the industrial 
products of India. There is direct competition between British 
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and E>om inion agricultural produce, but not between British and 
Indian farm produce. In regard to British and Indian manufac¬ 
tures the Member for Industries in India was able to claim in the 
A^mbly debate, without being challenged, that, excluding alu¬ 
minium, no Indian industry has complained that the Ottawa 
Agreement has cither increased the cost of its raw material or in 
any way adversely affected It. !u regard to the aluminium 
industry, moreover, investigation has show n that an ample supply 
of raw material is available to the industry and that its price has 
steadily fallen. It is important to remember, as Sir Frank Noyce 
went on to point out, that a preference by itself cannot affect any 
shelter enjoyed by an Indian industry under the tariff. Wbat really 
matters is the level at which the basic and preferential duties are 
fixed. That was a consideration which was kept prominently in 
min d when the preferences under the Ottawa Agreement were 
negotiated. 

It is not denied, even by opponents of the Oc^wa Agreement, 
that the British preferences have been of substantia] value to Indian 
produce entering the British market. In certain instances it is 
urged that the preferences should be increased in order to make 
them more cotnpLetcly effective, but, on the whole, it is admitted 
that domestic industries, dependent mainly on the Indian market, 
have not been prejudiced, and that Indian industries exporting to 
this country have been able to increase their sales, or, at the worst, 
have found the Ottawa arrangements of great value in competing 
with foreign produce. Somew'hat illogically, the main complaint 
adduced against the Ottawa Agreement is that it has failed to 
increase Indian exports as a whole. It is even suggested that its 
effect has been to incite certain foreigit countries to impose re¬ 
taliatory tariffs on Indian produce; but no convincing evidence has 
been supplied to justify tnis contention. The assumption under¬ 
lying tne Opposition case is, indeed, that, but for tlie Ottawa 
Agreement, Indian exports to countries outside the Empire would 
have regained their pre-slump level, and even now could be 
restored to that level by recourse to bilateral trade treaties which 
only tbe Ottawa Agreement debars. The casf argumentative pro¬ 
cess is employed of denouncing Empire preferences for failing to 
achieve economic miracles whidi it was never claimed they could 
fulfil. The preferences had a limited objective and have achieved 
it—namely, to help, by increasing Empire trade, to offset, to some 
extent, the catastrophic contraction in international trade as a 
whole. The fact that, with the aid of the preferences, India has 
been able to maintain and even increase her percentage of world 
trade is ignored, as is also the fact that, under the same invaluable 
stimulus, India has been able to save herself from insolvency by 
regaining a more favourable balance of trade than she enjoyed 

voc. xxxtt. 
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before the Ottawa preferences came into operation and gave her 
eiiport trade a new lease of life. Indian traders and politicians 
who look for 3 restoration of the former immense volume of Indian 
exports to Continental Europe overlook the permanent changes in 
the content and channels 01 international commerce which have 
been brought about by the events of the last seven years, including 
tile incidence of economic nationalism, the development of new' 
sources of supply, the displacement of multilateral by bilateral 
trading, and other factors equally familiar. British purchases of 
Indian produce now exceed those of alt other European countries 
combined. 

Bilateral treaties with European countries are being strongly 
advocated in India as a supplement to the Indo-British and Indo- 
lapancsc Agreements, but, apart from the time factor and the 
immense practical difficulty of negotiating separate treaties with 
so many countries, there is the initial difficulty that, with most of 
them, India enjoys a favourable balance of trade, and therefore has 
nothing to offer in exchange for concessions calculated to assist 
Indian exports. To some extent the Indian preferences in favour 
of British manufactures have doubtless curtHaikd the market in 
India for European goods in the same categories, but a far more 
restrictive influence has been the imposition of protective tariffs 
in favour of Indian industries, none of w'hich are prepared to agree 
to the removal or reduction of these tariffs in the interests of Indian 
exports. The interests of Indian industries catering mainly for the 
domestic market, and of Indian industries producing mainly for 
export, arc conflicting; the former depending for survival on the 
maintenance of high tariffs, and the latter depending for recovery 
on a general lowering of tariffs in India as well as elsewhere. In 
this respect India is learning, in common with certain other coun¬ 
tries, that it is not possible, concurrently, to pursue a policy of 
intensive industrial development and secure any considerable ex¬ 
pansion of oversea trade. There would have been 3 happier story 
to tell if, as her local industries developed, India had displaced one 
import only to substilutc another; but altliough this is occurring, 
it is occurring only on a very small scale. Consequently, as Indian 
industries have expanded, the value of the Indian market has 
suffered a progressive decline, not only from the point of view of 
foreign countries, but even from the point of view of the United 
Kingdom, whose exports to India have fallen by about 000,000 

since 1929 and are threatened u'ith further diminution as Indian 
industries continue to grow. A diminishing market for imported 
manufactures does not place India in a strong position for bargain¬ 
ing purposes when it comes to bilateral trade negotiations. Fur¬ 
thermore, to India, as a debtor country, anxious to meet her 
external obligations, a favourable balance of trade is an abiding 
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necessity; and such a position automatically imposes a limit on the 
number of countries with which it is possible to negotiate bilateral 
treaties on a strictly reciprocal basis. The ability of Great Britain 
to negotiate so many relatively favourable trade treaties—an 
achievement which India desires to emulate—is conditioned by her 
status as a creditor country with a total purchasing power of about 
j^750,ooo,ooo and her ability to import about j^200,ooo,ooo more 
commodities than she exports. India docs not, and cannot, enjo'y 
the same advantage. 

What altitude should the Board of Trade adopt in the imjjcnd- 
ing negotiations? Presumably one point which will be made dear 
from me outset is that, as at Ottawa, a trade treaty with India can 
be concluded only on the basis of reciprocal preferences. More 
than one supporter of the Assembly resolution calling for the 
termination of the Ottawa Agreement disclosed a belief that the 
British preferences in favour of Indian produce will be maintained, 
even in the event of the Indian preferences in favour of British 
manufactures being entirely cancelled. That would be a dangerous 
delusion to encourage; nevertheless, it appears to be fairly wide¬ 
spread in certain political drdcs in India, and it would be advan- 
tangcous to have the position clarified. As the n^oriations 
proceed other factors w 411 also come to the foreground. The value 
of the British market to Indian produce can be measured by the 
difficulties which would be experienced in finding alternative 
markets for such produce in the event of the British preferences 
being withdrawn. It has been indicated above that, in the majority 
of cases, non-Empire countries would be prepared to accept larger 
quantities of Intlian produce only in return for lower tariffs in 
India on industrial products which arc in direct competition with 
Indian manufactures. Foreign purchases of Indian primary pro¬ 
ducts have declined concurrently with the decline in Indian pur¬ 
chases of foreign manufactures, including textiles, steel and steel 
manufactures, sugar, cement, matches and a score of other 
products which Indian industries are producing in cver-increastng 
volume. The British preferences have proved invaluable to Indian 
products. Lancashire purchases of Indian cotton arc now approach¬ 
ing the level of 500,000 boles per annum. If Lancashire withdrew, 
there is no reason to assume that larger European purchases would 
offset the loss; while Japan will buy more Indian cotton only if 
permitted to increase her shipments of piccegoods, which Indian 
millowners would prefer to exclude entirely. In the event of the 
British preferences, formal and informal, being tvithdrawn, alter¬ 
native markets would therefore not be easy to find, and the imme¬ 
diate sequels would almost certainly include larger stocks and 
lower prices, to the great disadvantage of Indian producers of all 
classes. A country which is at present dependent on the export of 
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large quantities of dehoarded gold In order to meet her dcterna] 
commitments is not in a position to risk any pm'don of her present 
export trade in normal merchandise^ and to India it is hardly too 
much to say that the British market is not only valuable but, for 
aU practical purposes, indispensable, and h is clear that the reten¬ 
tion of this market is largely dependent on the retendon of the 
preferences now under discusrion. 

In addition to the foregoing considerations, the Board of Trade 
will also presumably make careful investigations concerning (a) the 
extent to which the output of Indian manufactures in compednon 
with British goods has expanded since the Ottawa A.grecmcnt 
came into operation and the probable further expansion in 
Indian industrial output in the next two or three years, during 
which any new agreement would remain in operadon. To 
mention only two industries, it b known that a strong section of 
the Tndl:tn cotton miUowncrs are pressing for import lanBs adc- 

3 uatc to secure to Indian producers a complete monopoly of the 
omesde market; it b also known that hnandal arrangements arc 
maturing which will result in the establishment of a second steel¬ 
works in India, equipped to produce steel and steel manufactures 
on a scale ccitain to result in a further substantial diminution in 
Indian imports of these materials. Lancashire is entitled to a 
dearer dehnidon of the future scope of the Indian market lor her 
products than she has yet been vouchsafed, and the impending nego- 
nations afford an appropriate opportunity for the process of darU 
hcadon. In return for a lower tan A on Lancashire materials India 
is entitled to a binding assurance that, as India increases her pur¬ 
chases of Lancashire piecegoods, Lancashire will increase, pro rata, 
her purchases of Indian cotton. 

Cf greater importance prcfercndal tariffs is the restoration 
of a more proBtoblc price-level for primary products; until this b 
achieved the purchasmg power of the Iniiian market cannot rise 
appreciably above its present abnormally low level. Such a price 
recovery was recognized by the Ottawa Conference to be essential; 
but it has not yet been attained, and the slight improvement that 
has been recorded Ts due mainly to re-armament activities. India 
is endeavouring to offset the decline in the value of her merchan¬ 
dise exports by shipments of dehoorded gold, which have so far 
exceeded j^aoo,000,000; but thb source of sustenance is not in¬ 
exhaustible, and it cannot be emphasized too strongly that its 
cessation or contraction would mean a corresponding curtailment 
in Indian imports, to the fur^er dbadvantage of British and other 
oversea producers interested in the Indian market. 
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By Ll£lfT,-CoiOT4£I. H, BuXCHALL, D.S.O. 

(Gencnl Mamigcr. Impeml Airways.) 

In i 8^ an ofiidal cnqut^ was held into this country’s revenue. 
The report stated, mrer <i/w, that ” the facility of frequent punctual 
and quick communications. ., is essential to the performance of 
government and subservient to alt the ends of national policy.^ 

In 1917 the Civil Aerial Transport Committee reponed to His 
Majesty’s Government, and the report includes the words: It is 
obvious how important a bearing the improvement in inter¬ 
imperial communicariotis is likely to have on that greatest of 
problems, the problem of the future relations to one another of 
the self-governing states of the British Empire.” 

At the end of 1918 there was a great body of the Royal Air Force 
personnel with nothing to do* The Armistice had brought a 
cessation of dicir activil^ and entirely changed the outlook of the 
military forces in all parts of the world. With great far-sightedness 
the officer commanding the Royal Air Force in the Middle — 
Air Vice-Marshal Sir W. G- H. Salmond—organiaed parties to 
survey the routes to India and to South Afrits with a view to the 
ultimate establishment of air transport services. In due course the 
Royal Air Force in Egypt and ‘Iraq established a regular service 
across the Syrian desert, following a track that bad been ploughed 
across this inhospitable territory. In those days there was no 
directional wireless available, and no aircraft had yet been able to 
main tain height after one of its engines had broken down. The 
reliability of engines was then not what it Is today, and it was no 
uncommon thing for one aircraft to break down and for the 
aircraft sent to its relief to break down in its turn. The service, 
however, was the first step towards the establishment of an air 
service from Europe to Asia, and it bridged the territory that had 
hitherto been practically impassable. 

In 1919 efforts w'cre made in Great Britain and on the Continent 
of Europe to turn aviation to commercial ends—only sixteen years 
after flight had become possible. Air transport was, however, 
unable to attract sufficient revenue to be self-supporting, and the air 
transport companies, facing foreign subsidizea com|»tition, fo^d 
themselves also facing bankruptcy. Another committee enquired 
into air transport in 19123, and they recommended the creation of 
an entirely new organization which would embrace the four 
rxjitting companies which, to use the words of the committee’s 
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report, “should be rtm entirely on business lines with a privileged 
position with regard to air transport subsidies.** The Governmctit 
of the day accepted the recommendations of the committee, and 
have since followed the policy then suggested. That their policy 
was right can hardly be doubted, as it has been followed in turn 
by all the leading countries in. Europe, until now there arc fourteen 
countries each supporting one national company charged with the 
responsibility of operating the air serv'ices that these countries 
regard as of nattonal importance. 

By 19124 civil air transport in Europe had settled down to an 
ordered development under the influence of subsidies given by the 
various national Governments to their respective national com¬ 
panies. In 1927 the Royal Air Force scivicc from Cairo to Bagdad 
was taken over by Imperial Airways, and in due course was cx- 
tended to India on the one side and to Italy on the other. From 
the British point of view the service from Egypt to India was of 
special importance, and offered a saving of time for mails and 
passengers of a high order in view of the circuitous route that had 
to be followed by steamships. By 1929 this seiv'ice had been ex¬ 
tended and had become an England—India service, but was not 
extended to Singapore until 1933. 

In 1930 the Dutch Government established, through the Royal 
Dutch Air Lines, a regular fortnightly service from Holland to 
the Dutch East Indies, and in 1932 the French Government 
established, through Air Orient, a regular service from France to 
French Indo-China. It has frequently been charged against British 
interests that they allowed the Dutch and French to blaze the trail 
in the establishment of a service aerc^s India to Malay. I am not 
clear whether this is a criticism of Imperial Airways or of the 
Government of the United Kingdom, but in either case I submit 
that it is entirely unjustified. No company could operate long¬ 
distance services in those days without Government aid, and the 
Government of the United Kingdom had already dccid^ to give 
their support 10 the services to India and South Africa. 

Air services had unfortunately become a matter of national 
rivalry, regardless of whether they serve an economic purpose, 
and the nation hrst to establish an air service across foreign terri¬ 
tory' may acquire, although at great cost, an advantage of high 
potential value. 

Without in any way wishing to discredit the inidatisx of the 
Dutch and French, it must also in fairness to our own people be 
pinted out diat their services were established in the main over a 
route that had been pioneered by Great Britain^ and the aero¬ 
dromes and navigational aids had been provided by Great Britain 
and by the Governments of the territtmes flown over, of which 
none is Dutch and only one is French. 
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If wc take the rcgulsf stopping places of the three services— 
British, French, and Dutch—we find that in the case of the Dutch 
not one of the sixtecti aerodromes regularly used between Holland 
and the Ehitch East Indies ( 3 ,ooo miles) has been provided at Dutch 
expense; and in the case of the French only three of the sixteen 
regularly used between France and JndchChina are provided at 
French expense; while on the British line seventeen out of twenty- 
C»'o between England and Singapore have been provided at British 
expense. Of the airports provided at British expense, nine are 
used by the French and eleven by the Dutch, whereas only one 
French airport and no Dutch airports are used by the British 
service to Singapore. It is, however, perhaps fair to add that since 
1935 on the Australia service from Singapore to Australia five 
Dutch airports are used by the Australian company—Qantas 
Empire Airways — and siitcc 1936 two more French airports have 
been used by the British service to Hong-Kong. 

It should further be pointed out that, while there was every 
reason for the British Government to establish a route from Europe 
to India and Africa, there was little point in establishing a Dutch 
service to carry Dutch trafhe except between Holland and her 
colonics in the East. The same may be said of the French service 
to Indo-China, although France has mandated territory in Syria 
which gives an intennediate area in w'hich she has special Lniercst. 

Once outside Europe, however. Great Britain has special interests 
in all the countries traversed with the exception of Siam, and the 
services, therefore, of British, French, and Dutch may reasonably 
be expected to serve different ends. If one may assume that air 
traffic should hear some relationship to the total trade passing, it is 
interesting to examine the figures of imports and exports, for 
example, between Great Britain, on the one hand, and the terri¬ 
tories along the route with similar figures for France and Holland. 
The figures given on p, 646 do not take into account the trade be¬ 
tween the individual national territories on the route, which would 
very much increase the figures of trade on the British side without 
increasing at all those on the Dutch and very little those on the 
French. For the sake of clarity and brevity only the more Lm- 
portant markets outside Europe are given, and then in round 
figures only. (See table on the next page.) 

It will be seen that the nationality of the traffic on the route 
across Asia frwn Europe to Singapore and Australia is pre- 
pondcratingly British, and it may well be that the development of 
the three services will, therefore, differ in material particulars. It 
it frequently assumed that, as the services operate over more or less 
similar routes, the problems to be faced by the three national 
companies will be similar. It can be seen, however, that, in view 
of the British interests along the route to the Antipodes, the chief 
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Brimh need ii for air services that can be used by the greatest 
f^blc number of our people, and, therefore, the British service 
should aim at carrying mail and passcDgcn; as fast as possible, but 
having due regard for economy. 

Tie arrMgernents made in the United Kingdom as the result 
of the policy bid down in 1923 are now drawing to a close, and 
in the iut^val very rapid progress has been made In the aero 
nautical sciences. We can fly further and faster and can carry a 
given load at a vc^ much lower cost than formerly, and, in fact, 
It IS o^ to question whether the task set Imperial Airways at its 
inception—to make air transport self-supporting—has or has not 
been completed i So much depends upon what services arc hdng 
wnsidcred and what is a fair charge for the speed offered. It is 
idle to suggest that it is reasonable to provide speeds of from three 
to eight times those of surface transport at no greater cost. 
Furthermore, the costs of operating in undeveloped countries or 
in the tropics are very much higher than at home in Europe 
Fud costs may be two or three times the cost at home, and labour 
other than unskilled, may cost, after allowing for passages, sick! 
ness, leave, housing, etc., as much as three times the aiioiint at 
home. 

As an m^cation of the progress towards economic independ¬ 
ence, Ac follovring figures my be quoted, The subsidy paid per 
ton mile earned by Impcnal Airways has fallen from ys yd per 
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ton mile in 1931 to 3s. id. in 1935, ind the estimated amount for 
1936 is as low as is. ^d. In considering tbesc figures, one must 
in mind the great proportion of mileage that is Bown over 
undeveloped country ana in the tropics, where costs arc far higher 
than in Europe, 

But having progressed to this point, at what development ought 
we now to aim? Should we seek to increase our speed, or should 
we concentrate on lowering costs? Should we give to those who 
can afford to pay for it still faster services, or should we try to bring 
the values of air transport within the reach of all? Should we, 
in short, continue the present surcharge system of air mails, or 
should we seek to carry all Erst-class Empire mall without sur¬ 
charge? These problems have been under discussion for some 
time, and the Government has decided on the latter policy, which 
Is now commonly known as the Empire air mail iheme. It is 
almost impossible to cjtaggerate the extent of the bcnchts that this 
policy will bring in its train. The carriage of all firstnclass maU wlU 
so increase the volume of traffic that larger aircraft can be used, 
not only without reduction in frequency, but with increased 
frequency. The amount of traffic passing will justify the pro¬ 
vision of extensive ground organization, which, in its turn, will 
permit of day and night flying, so increasing the effective speed of 
the services without incurring the high cost and risk of aircraft of 
highniTuising speed. All th^ factors will, in turn, reduce the 
cost per ton mile and add to the convenience of the traveller. It 
will also bring the bencRts of air travel to those who arc never 
likely to need the air services as passengers and who may even be 
unable to afford to use them regularly for surcharged mail. The 
carriage of unsurcharged mail by air will come as a particular 
blessing to the less wealthy of our countrymen overseas and to the 
friends and relatives of the men in the navy, army, and air force 
overseas. 

In choosing the speed of the aircraft for use on the Empire mail 
service a compromise had to be made between the various con¬ 
tending factors. Our services will not, therefore, give the maxi¬ 
mum possible speed, and other countries that have not the same 
amount of trainc may well be able to beat us on speed. It is, 
perhaps, of interest here to note the views recently expressed by 
Mr. Anthony Fokker, the noted Dutch aircraft constructor, as 
reported in the Daily Telegraph of May 27, He said: “ They 
(Imperial Airways) will soon nave at their disposal twelve giant 
aeroplanes and twenty-eight fbur-engined seaplanes, all of the most 
modem design. 1 have Ac greatest admiration for Ac steady lines 
of development they have followed. 1 also have noticed that Ais 
is Ac policy of British aviation generally. Imperial Airways have 
never allowed Aeraselvcs to be influenced by the temporary spurts 
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of competitors^ afthough they use them as stimulating influences, 
put Uiera up as an ejtamplc to others, my own country included.” 
Inc JoUowmg table will show the times taken by the steamship 
mail to various points on the eastern route, the times taken at 
pr^ni by air and the times required under the Empire air 
must be emphasized that the times given under 
the Empire air mad scheme cannot be immediately achieved, but 
the schednies will be progrc»ively improwd as the ground 
organization is perfected. 
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It should also be noted that tJicrc will be nine scmccs a week to 
Egypt, 0VC to Calcutta, three to Singapore, and two or three to 
Australia, if Australia decides to participate in the scheme. 

In the present condition of world affairs it is natural that while 
national air scr\'ices must rely on subsidy from their national 
exchequers to supplement their ordinary traffic receipts, each 
country should seek to carry its own traffic in its own aircraft In 
view of the trade l^twecn British territories on the eastern route, 
It IS obvious that Bntish services must be established on a per- 
manent basis, and the Empire air mail scheme will, 1 believe 
establish these ^rvices so that they will be secure agamst any 
com^Uhon. There will be no need, in view of the frequency of 
the Bnbsh slices, to use any foreign services for the carriage of 
^5, and the frequency and low cost of the British services will 
doubdess more th^ compensate for any possible higher speed that 
may ^ achieved by competing services. In planning to^rry all 
mail by air wnhout surcharge, low transport costs must be soiht, 
and It would be folly to deviate from this objective through feS of 
foreign ser%-iCB lavishly subsidized by their own Governments 
seeking to acqi^e the prestige of the fastest service. The leneths 
to which such foreign competition is carried may be judged by the 
recent example, which will doubtless be fresh in mind, which led 
to the swpension of some of the British steamship services aer™ 
the Pacifie. ' ^ 

The adoption of the Empire air mail scheme is, I submit a 
tesamony to the far-sightedness of the various Secretaries of Stare 
for Air under whose ftolicy dvil aviation has been developed to a 
point at which the loads to be earned along the Empire roScs can 
U contemplated m tons in«^d of pounds. But the scheme would 
be impossible of accomplishment except by a big organization 
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A chain of 5mall organizadom wouJd be unable, because ol the 
varying individual interests, to agree on tlie characteristics oi air^ 
craft most suited to the general r^uirements. The development, 
therefore, of the very large and economical type of aircraft would 
become impossible, and the constmedon of a fleet valued at over 
^2,000,000 would obviously be impossible. In addidon, because 
of sectional interests, the utilization of the fleet would be much 
less effective; and the increase in cost that would arise from the 
less intensive use of the fleet of aircraft would preclude the possi¬ 
bility of carrying all the letter mail without surcbaige on the 
present basis. When Imperial Airw’ays started, its aircraft flew 
approximately 50,000 miles each per annum ^ whereas now they 
arc able to operate over 200,000 miles per annurti. The obso¬ 
lescence, insurance, and interest on capil^ of an aircraft costing, 
say, jf^40,ooo add a standing charge of over 6s. a mile if the aircraft 
only operates over 50,000 miles a year, whereas it is less than as, a 
mile if it flies 200,000 miles a year—an obvious economy of the 
first magnitude. 

A chain of associated companies would also sufier the grave 
handicap of having to compete with two nadonal companies, each 
operating a closely knit orgariization operating from end to end 
of their respective routes. This fact seems to be unaccountably 
overlooked by the critics of the Government policy of placing the 
operation of the Empire routes in the hands rf one company, and 
these critics would apparently add the distraction of competition 
from home to the competition that already has to be faced from 
abroad. 

During the recent debate in the House of Commons on the Air 
Navigation Bill, which is intended to provide the powers, inter 
alia, to enable the Government to proceed with the Empire air 
mail scheme, the Rt. Hon. Sir Philip Sassoon, Bart,, Under¬ 
secretary of State for Air, said: There arc those who appear 
to be opposed to the decision to employ Imperial Airways as the 
chosen instrument for the development of Empire air routes and 
for the North Atlantic. But that is not a departmental decision of 
the Air Ministry. It is the considered Government policy arrived 
at after the most exhaustive review by His Majesty’s Government 
of all the conditions: and I have not the slightest hesitation in 
savin? th.at Imperials Airways* record fully iustifics that decision 
up to the hilt.'* 

While Great Britain and the Empire countries have been de¬ 
voting their attention to the actual operation of the England- 
Australia service, the United States, through the agency of Pan- 
American Airways, has been busy establishing air routes around 
South America, and is now engaged upon experimental flights 
from California to Manila. Already a number of successful ex- 
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perimentaJ crossings of the PaciRc Ocean have been carried out, 
and it is hoped that when this service is established on a regular 
schedule it will be cJitended to make contact with the service run¬ 
ning round the other haif of the world. From Manila to Hong- 
Kong is a minor step, and a branch service from the main Australia 
route already operates from Penang to Hong-Kong. With rhiA 
connection established, the Far East will have an interchange air¬ 
port of immense importance in the long-distance air services of the 
world. With the long-distance services meeting at Hong-Kong 
there will be a great need for the air services now* operating within 
China to come into Hong-Kong so that the great markets of the 
East may all be reached by air without loss of time. Hong-Kong 
reached its present importance as a marine port, and this im- 
pentance will, in the very near future, be greatly enhanced by the 
concentration of air services from north, south, east, and west on 
the island. It is not unduly optimistic to hope that Pan-American 
Airways’ Pacific service will come into Hong-Kong before the end 
of the year, and it will then be possible to travel more than three- 
quarters of the way round the globe in regular air services. The 
gap is the Atlantic, which, of course, presents the most difficult 
problem of all for air services. But the problem is being intensively 
studied both in England and America by Imperial Airways and 
Pan-American Airways, and aircraft under construction in both 
countries are e^tpected to make experimental flights in connccdori 
with trans-Atlantic air services before the end of the year. 

Within the next few years, therefore, we may expect to sec 
regular air services encircling the globe and giving not incon¬ 
siderable help in establishing and maintaining peace between the 
countries. 
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RECENT PROGRESS IN BARODA STATE 

By Sir V. T* Kjii&hnaha Chaili* k.c.i.e. 

In the course of hh inaugural address to the Legislative Assembly 
the Prime Minister gave the following survey of recent progr^s in 
the State: 

Since we lajt Diet the State hai witnessed the Diatnend Jubilee cdehtatiatia 
of His Highness the Mahorala^s acccssioo in whidi the Dharssiihha as a 
b^y took a proiniacat paru It is unnecessary for me to say anything about 
these celebrations; the events connected with them arc fresh in the muids of 
nil of you- Yon will be interested to hear that the Pcopl^'^ Fund has a 
balance of about aii and a half lakhs of nipeeSp after nieed&g the expenditure 
on Celebrations throughout the State. As already decided > the income from 
this fund Is to be devoted to rural uplift in the State. The snbcoronutiEc 
appointed for the purpose has drawn up a scheme which will be duly 
published. I mWr rms opportunity of expresslrtg my gratitude to all those 
who have supported the fund so gcncroudy* 

You will su remember the gradous message of His Higbnesi die Maharaja 
on f aniur y 5 in which he announced a gift of one crorc of rupees to lx 
called *' The Saya|irao Oh Diamond fuhilcc Trust/' the income of which is 
to be devoted to improving the conditions of Hfe of the rural ixjpulation, 
esneeially those of the poor and depessed dasscs, supplementing the amounts 
which would be progressively devoted to such purpos^ in the^ regular 
budgets of the Statt^ A scheme for the working of this Trust is under 
prcpaiatiom 

In the field of legislation, tneasures of lar-rcadiuig importincie have been 

r laced on the Statute Book^ Let me mention the most important of these, 
shall group them under three heads : 

Firsts there are dx ameudmentsi made to the Hindu Law. One set of 
these laws have enlarged the property rights of Hindu women, marking a 
great step in the advance of our society. Another set aims at removing 
unreasonable restrictions on marriaeiCj adoption, etc. The importance of 
these laws will be realized more and more as their effects am felt. 

Secondy, I shall mcation a group of laws the object oi whidi is to renia\'c 
wclMcnown abuses in our society. In this categmy falls the Sanyas Diksha 
Restraint Aa, which penalizes the iniiLadon of minors into Diksha. Then 
there is the Caste Tyranny Removal Act This prohibits unhealthy forms 
of intimidation exercised in the name of the caste. These laws seek to 
strengthen the hands of reformers and to educate society in the need for 
healthy changes in citd lostituciQas to adapt them to the progressive needs 
of modern conditions. 

Thirdly, t would mention the laws passed for the betterment of the con¬ 
ditions of Ac agriculturists in Ac State. The AOTCulturi^* Debt 
laiion Act deals wiA the indebtedness of the rural population and enah^ 
courts to go into the history of Ae debts and pass ^uitable decrea. The 
Rent Regulation Act enables Government to fije equitable rents and prev™ts 
expropriation of tenants in backward areas. Another imjxirtanr legi^tion; 
is Ae one reguLatitag Ae relations betwTcn the holders of Ankadia vilUgjes 
and their tenants, protecting the latter against rack-mndng and eviction. 
There is then the law pres'cating (ragmeniation. of agricultural boldmgs 
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gives 3 right ol proemption to an adjoining owner when a heading 
which IS uneconomic comes oa tiie market. Lastly, ibcrc is the law which 
enntles the cultivating tenant to the bcoehix of suspensioni nnd remissions 
granted by ikc Goverament in limcs qf disiress- 

I tbink tim hn record of work for four reiri of whidi any assembly like 
diii has reason to be proud. It h impossiDlc 10 ovcr-^stimale the vaiuc of 
tt^ measures in the prescot stage of our society. Speaking for ibc 
CoveftiiDcntt nochiog has been more gratifyiDg thao the hr mA m i n H^dn e^g 
displayed by the members in the discussions of mex vital issues. I eamesdy 
ho^ thAC all of you will continue this good work by undertaking educative 
popaganda in villages and helping the vilbccrs to shake off the fetters of 
uoreasonable customs and superstitions. Wimout ihis^ all talk of economic 
reconstruction of the countryside ii bound lo be futile. 

Your inffucncc is also felt steadily in everyday admiuistradon. The non- 
official members moved 391 rcsoludonSp out of which were withdrawn 
and 14 were rejccDed by the Dharasabha, leaving a balance of 173. Out of 
these 173, 26 were coogratulatory resdudoiis. As regards the fetnaining 
147, the Government have accepted 83 and gi ven effect to the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Dharasabha; 38 arc still under ccmsideraiiDn; ^ have not been 
accept^ by ibc GovernmeOL These resolutions covered the whole field of 
adnunistradon—the majority of them relating co land revenue and educa¬ 
tion. The figuiiK given above indicate the high value of the co-operatko 
between the ^cers of Government and the mcinbOT of the Dharasahha. 
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EASTERN TRADE ROUTES AND THE MIDDLE SEA 
By John de La VALirra 

As this article goes to press the League of Nations has not yet given 
its decision on the continuance or cessation of the defence measures 
which were mken against Italy for the protection of Abyssinia. 
Formal obsequies attended by fifty' nations arc not needed to con- 
firm their demise. Sanctions did not produce the desired effect 
when Britain was supporting this form of action and France was, 
let us say, lukewarm. Now that both countries advocate their 
abandonment, these measures can dearly not survive. The con¬ 
quest of Abyssinia by Italy thus becomes an accomplished fact. 
The moral and legal implications of this tragedy lie outside our 
present scope. The purpose of the present article is to consider 
to what extent the altered situation in the Mediterranean affects 
the sea communications bctW'ecn Britain and the East. 

There has at nines been a tendency to ovcr-cmphasizc the im^ 
portance of free navigation through the Mediterranean for British 
ships. That sea has even been referred to as the “ jugular vein of 
the British Empire,” Today, in an endeavour to build a bridge 
between Mussolini's Italy and this country, there is a tendency in 
some quarters to underestimate its bearing on Imperial interests. 
An able naval correspondent has endeavoured “to demonstrate 
that control of the Mediterranean route is in no way vital to 
nadqnal security.” Vital is a big word; a resilient entity like the 
British Empire is unlikely to succumb to any single cause. But 
to treat a situation in which this country would lose her traditional 
position in the Mediterranean as if it were not of over-riding im¬ 
portance is, 1 submit, to allow the pendulum to swing rather too 
much towards the other extreme. Paramount Imperial interests 
would be affected if a safe passage betwen Port Said and Gibraltar 
were denied to British merchant ships. 

About one-fifth of our imports reach us from or through the 
Mediterranean, These would cease to flow. Let us assume that 
they arc replaceable by imports from other sources with which com¬ 
munication would be free, and that peace-time preparation would 
minimize the extra cost and delay. There would still remain the 
fact that our exports to the Mediterranean would be stopped, 
among them coal^ and such not only to the presumed belligerent, 
but to all the other countries there as well. Similarly oil-fuel and 
petrol products, whether from Haifa or countries cast of Suez, 
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wovld^, ex Aypothesi, alsoccasc 10 b« tiistfSbuted in Bribsh ships or 
by British mterests. To the extent that Mediterranean countries 
need coal or oil they would become dependent upon suppliers 
other than British. From such material dependence political 
dependence would result. Britain's position throughout the 
countries that surround the Middle Sea would be gravely affected, 
even though England's supplies in food or raw matenab might 
remain adequate. 

From time immemorial the countries on the eastern fringes of 
the Mediterranean have formed stepping-stones between Europe 
and the further parts of Asia. A substantial setback to Britain’s 
status in the Eastern Mediterranean w'ould make its influence fek 
far into Central Asia and India. 

In addition the relations bemeen Britain and India as well as 
the other eastern parts of the Empire would be directly affected. 
Compared with the route via Suez the sea voyage around the Cape 
woiild add over 4,500 miles to the present distance of nearly 6,000 
miles to Bombay—/.e., an addition of more than three-fourths of 
the distance. To Colombo a mileage of almost tw'o-thirds would 
be added, to Calcutta and Rangoon about one-half, while the 
distance to Singapore would be increased by 44 per cent. Ports 
between Mombasa and Aden would lie 50 to ^ per cent, further 
away; Hong-Kong and China about 30 per cent. In Australasia 
the difference would he relatively small t 10 per cent in the case 
of Melbourne, The extra mileage would entail a proportionate 
increase in the cost of fuel; the extra duration of the voyages would 
bring a corresponding rise in wages, depreciation, overaead and 
other expenses. Roughly speaking, the cost of transport would 
rise in proportion to the extra time required, with only the saving 
of the Suez Canal dues as a set-off. 

Even more serious would be the shrinkage in the effective value 
of the available tonnage in proportion to the extended duration of 
voyages. Moreover, extra tonnage w'ould be rct|ujred to carry 
additional coal and oil fuel to the points at which the new itinerary 
would call for them, except in so far as South African and Aus¬ 
tralian coal could be supplied in the bunkering ports of those 
countries. 

At a time of abnormal need for British merchant shipping, the 
effective tonnage available for the Eastern trades would be cut down 
by something between one-third and thiee-fourths of its total- 
At a moment demanding rapid, frequent, and cheap communica¬ 
tions between England and the outlying parts of the Empire for 
economic as well as political and psychological reasons, the means 
of communication between England and the East would become 
slow'cr, less frequent, and more costly. 

Britain’s withdrawral frijm the Eastern Mediterranean would 
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leavt Egypt and the Sudan, now marching with Italian territory 
in Libya and Abyssinia, open to attack also from the sea. 

How then, it may be asked, can we maintain ourselves in the 
Mediterranean in war or peace? The answer is by a redisposition 
of our forces and a reconstruction oE our strategic position on sucb 
a scale as will render our support so valuable to our friends that 
we shall be saved the tragedy of having enemies in that quarter, 
enviously our naval disposidotis in so far as they affect the East 
should be rendered immune from even the remotest threat of an 
enemy within the Mediterranean. This would entail the establish¬ 
ment at Gibraltar, Simonstown, and Singapore of first-rate naval 
bases, locaDy defended against all likely mrms of aggression, and 
capable of supporting elfectiv^ action by both naval and air forces 
without hampering reliance upon supplies from home. In addi¬ 
tion Aden would have to become an effective secondary base, and 
stations would be required at certain points between Gibraltar and 
Singapore, one of which might be Mauritius, Coal and oil depots, 
adequately protected, would be obvious adjuncts, 

A certain amount of loose talk about Malta has tended to obscure 
the true facts. Undoubtedly that station was not in a position to 
cope with the changes brought about by the growth, not so much 
of the Italian Navy as of her air force. It may well be that in 
certain circumstances it will no longer remain the principal base of 
our surface craft in the Mediterranean. But it seems to be over¬ 
looked by some writers that if it is within easy reach of aircraft 
from the mainland, it would in return be within striking distance 
of vulnerable places there if it were adequately defended against 
air attack and became an important British air station. The pro¬ 
nouncements recently made in rapid succession by the new First 
Lord of the Admiralty, the new Colonial Secretary and the Secre¬ 
tary for Foreign AAairs leave no doubt as to the Government's 
determination to retain and strengthen this important point 
d^appui in the waist of the Middle Sea. 

In this sea's eastern waters the position will inevitably need com¬ 
plete revision. Cyprus is fairly generally accepted as providing 
excellent facilities for establishing a strong naval base, with Haifa, 
covering the end of the 'Iraq oil pipeline, as an overAow and supply 
station. The argument that Cyprus could be made untenable by 
air attack from the Dodecanese Islands may be discounted. Why 
should it be assumed that what Italy may prepare at Rhodes could 
not be parried and outdone by Britain at Cyprus? Nor docs the 
argument that the Hanking mainland Is not British territory hold 
good. The neighbouring shores arc less likely to be hicndly to 
Italy than to Britain—provided we maintain our strength in those 
parts. 

There remains the Suc2 Canal. Throughout the Abyssinian 
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tragedy the British Government has, properly and wisely, never 
wavered in respeedns the provisions of the Suez Canal Convention 
of 1888 under which the canal must remain open to the vessels 
of all nations in war and peace. Equal adherence would no doubt 
be given and expected to the rules which prohibit the fortifying 
of Port Said, Suez and the neutral canal zone, or the passing 
through at the same time of more than two mcn-of-war of the 
mime nation. But there is nothing to prevent places outside the 
neutral zone from being adequately defended against attack from 
the sea or air. In the negotiations now in progress with Egvpt the 
possibilities in this respect are, it is understood, being hmy dis¬ 
cussed. Notwithstanding the vagaries of local politics, ^e 
Egyptian spokesmen can hardly fail to appreciate that the effeedve 
independence of Egypt is more likely to ^ achieved in conjimction 
with Britain than under the aegis of those who aim at reviving the 
'* Roman Empire.” 

With an improved entrance and modern defences Alexandria 
would provide a firstrate naval base. The potentialities of Port 
Ibrahim, opposite Suez but outside the neutral canal zone, would 
enable a useful repair and supply station to be established there 
which, in conjunction with Aden, would, without infrin^g the 
Suez Canal Convention, render complete, in case of conflict, the 
British control of Italy's communications with Abyssinia. This 
would render Italy’s irruption into East Africa far more innocuous, 
and meet, one feels sure, with approval in South Africa, 

How would these new dispositions be viewed ^ the other 
Mediterranean countries—above all by France? The frequent 
divergence of views on political expediency between the French 
and British Goverruntnts is apt to make both peoples overlook one 
fact: that at no point of the many where British and French pos¬ 
sessions arc to be found side by sioe is tlicre any but friendly rivalry. 
There is no clash of interests between them. Alone among the 
big powers of Europe, France and Britain stand for democratic 
government, respect for the liberty of the subject, and tolerance at 
home and abroad. Both harbour the unfeigned wish for peace as 
a permanent achievement, and not as a mere breathing-space 
before the next assault. 

In the Mediterranean, throughout the African (^ndnent and in 
the matter of communications with Eastern possessions, the identity 
of French and British interests is absolute. Neither Britain nor 
France covet Italian territory, or desire to obstruct the legitimate 
aspirations of that country so long as these arc pursued! within the 
frzmework of established treaties and rights. 

The Rome Agreements of January 7,1935? moreover put an end 
to Franco-lialian friction over Tunisia. The irritating school 
question was solved: by 1945 Italian schools in Tunisia will no 
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longer be the subject of special legislation. Between now and 1965 
the Italian populadon (in 1931 still almost taaual to the French: 
91*178 35 against 91*4^7) will be absorbeef by the automatic 
naturalization of Italian familes settled since a certain number of 
generations. At the same time, the obligations towards Italy under 
the London Treaty of 1915 (of which Britain disposed by the 
cession of Jubaland in 1924) were—cheaply—discharged by 
France’s ceding *' a few deserts." There now remain no points of 
friction between France and Italy in the Mediterranean, where 
France’s sole aim is to prcscr^’c the status quo and ensure her com¬ 
munications with Northern Africa, which arc essential to her, both 
economically and from a military point of view, and those with 
the Levant and the East, which she holds hardly less important 
The expansion of Italian inRuence in Abyssinia is in itself no 
more a source of concern to France than it is to Britain. Both 
countries have ungrudgingly acknowledged this for years. The 
commercial interests of Jibuti as the present entrance to Abyssinia, 
which would tend to suffer from competing developments in the 
Italian port of Massawa, arc not such as to rouse France to inimical 
action. Even the French stake in the Jibuti-Addis Ababa Railway 
raises no serious contention, since the French have a—probably 
ovcr-opdmrstic — confidence that Italy’s holding of one-Rtth share 
in its capital (acquired as part of the arrangements reached in 
January, 1935) will restrain that country from taking action which 
might damage that railway’s interests. 

But if neitner France nor Britain have any Incentive or desire to 
block Italy’s healthy progress, both countries have been deeply 
perturbed by the Duce’s action in Abyssinia and the rumours of 
even wider intentions. ITie arrogant shouts about the reconstruction 
of the “ Roman Empire may seem divorced from reasonable 
possibilities; they nevertheless represent the aspirations of many in 
Mussolini’s Italy. The public here have never been able to follow 
clearly the anti'British campaign conducted by organs of 
ilic Fascist press during the last twelve months or more. The 
French have forgotten, if they have ever fully known, how often, 
right up to the agreements of January, 1933, certain Fascist 
periodicals not only made fierce attacks upon France’s position in 
Tunisia, but advocated in detail the formation of an Italian, Empire 
in Africa reaching from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic, Libya 
was to be linked with the Cameroons and Gabun via the Lake 
Tchad region—through the conquest of French possessions. 

Recent policy has made it abundantly clear that the language of 
power is tne only one understood in some quarters. This, French 
and British statesmen must have learned in recent years; and some 
Fascist organs have taken pains that they should not forget it, 
Italy's mare nostrum may in this connection well be contrasted 
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with the mare Ubemm which both France and Britain desire for 
thcnaselvcs as well as for all other countries. 

Close coUaborarion between the wo great detnocradc powers m 
the Middle Sea would form an immediate rallying point for other 
countries in that region, as the forthcoming discussions at Mon- 
trctix will, no doubt, demonstrate. Greece), after all, has not lo^ 
gotten the Corfu incident; Turkey has ail along viewed with 
leginmate concern Italy’s acdon in the Dodecanese, while it has 
repeatedly rctjuircd all France’s tact and skill to prevent the rela” 
tions bctw'ccn Italy and Y ugoslavia from becoming acute. 

With Britain strong enough in the Mediterranean to match her 
actions to her genuine desire to preserve peace, Franw would no 
longer hesitate to join her in practical efforts which, with the 
wilhng collaboration of the other powers concerned, would create 
a situation calculated to make Italy pause before embarking upon 

any fresh adventure. j j 

Thus the foundations would be laid for an all-rovmti uneer' 
standing, including Italy, with reg^d to the Mcdiierrancrm, and 
thereby British and French communications both m the Middle 
Sea and to the East be secured. Success in this direction will pave 
the way for the establishment of more peaceful conditions nearer 
home, based likewise first of all upon effective collaboradon 
between this country and France. 
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INDIAN VILLAGE WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
Eastir School f 1936 

A GATHERING of about OHc hundfcd persons, including LC.S. pro¬ 
bationers, educationists, and others home on leave Erom India, 
met at High Leigh, Hoddesdon, at the fifth annual Easter School 
of the Indian Village Welfare Association. The School was opened 
on March 30 by Lord Zetland, who pointed out that in the new 
Constitution of India the villager would take a more prominent 
part than before in electoral consdtucndcs, and that 1,400 or 1,500 
constituencies would represent rural interests. 

Lord Meston, who delivered the opening address, gave as his 
title, “ Our friend tlte villager and why we love him." He spoke 
of the four pillars of the village: the lambaidar who collects 
revenue; the schoolmaster; the patwari or accountant on whose 
information the statistics of India arc built up; and, lastly, the 
chaukidar, or watchman, whose duty it is to check riots by day 
and burglaries by night with the detective skill of Scotland Yard. 

Lord Meston dealt with the trials of the peasant, which exceed 
in number the plagues of Egypt, his unccaang poverty, his in¬ 
debtedness, the squalor he lives in, in spite of his desire for clean¬ 
liness; the terrible shoirtage of medical aid—his work by day and 
night scaring of! predatory birds and animals, the social con¬ 
ventions which oppress him, and his fatalistic outltxsk. His 
endurance was a thing to admire, he was one of the world’s 
underdogs. Whatever the Association could do to further the 
improvement of his condition would be of great value. 

The following day a lecture on Rural Economics was pven by 
Mr. C. F. Strickland. Field-Marshal Sir Claud lacob presided. 

Mr. Strickland stated that the coming of industry and trade 
meant a revolution in the economic conditions of the village. It 
was usual to look on the contribution of the West to the East as 
being mainly important as regards material conditions and better 
health. His own feeling, when in China recently, was that not 
only material but moral and spiritual contributions were necessary. 
There was a changed outlook in the younger generation in the 
East. There were now two classes of opinion—yonng and old, 
progressive and conservative. Progress w.as, however, not in¬ 
variably beneficial. In China factory-made .articles had not yet 
permeated the country, but in India they bad largely eliminated 
subsidiary occupations. There were greater divergencies in Ittdia 
than ever before between the well-to-do and the impoverished 
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peasant. In the Punjab the poor cultivator saw his cousin In the 
Canal Colonics raised to affluence. If the health of the cultivator 
were better, and if he were not working at half stren^ owing to 
malaria and intestinal disease, more could be accomplished. If he 
had the education to read and write, progress would be more 
rapid. Again, his work was on too small a scale, a five-acre farm 
cannot have improvements applied. Debt was a heavy burden. 
Advice as regards crops and raarketiag was necessary. Someone 
was needed to help from all these angte, assistance on one aspect 
alone was insufflcicnt. 

Mr. Strickland referred to the new development of rural welfare 
work in the Army, and attached great importance to the collabora¬ 
tion between civil and military authorities. If tlic Army sent out 
a stream of men with a knowledge of improved agriculture much 

might result, , . 

Co-operation between Government and missionary and other 
organizations was also necessary. Enthusiastic voluntary workers 
were often free from rigidity of policy; there was not enough 
collaljoration with such bodies, A new power was coming to the 
hands of the reformers, the power of broadcasting. He concluded 
with four tests of the value of work: 

j. Was the attack on the problem an all-round attack com¬ 
prising improvement in health, In adult education, in co-operadon, 
and in the improvement of agriculture? 

2. Was the basis permanent? Too great centralization or 
dominance was undesirable, but assistance and skilled advice was 
needed by all from time to rime. There should always be a link 
with Government or with some large and permanent institution. 

3. Were the workers suitably trained and familiar with their 
subject? 

4. Was the work inexpensive? It was useless to demonstrate in 
one village what could not be iniriated by neighbours at their own 

cost* 

At the lecture on agriculture, which was delivered by Dr, H. 
Mann, the chair was taken by Sir Albion Banerji. 

Dr. Mann spoke of the extreme urgency of the rural problem, 
the poverty of the people was intense, livelihood was the first and 
foremost preoccupation of the peasant, the commercial aspect of 
his work was often overlooked. 

It was difficult to persuade the cultivator to put one-third of his 
land under a cotton crop, even when this was highly profitable; 
his desire was first to secure food supply. In India thetc was 
roughly a proportion of three acres per family. Twenty-five per 
cent of the land was devoted to crops other than food. There was 
only just enough to feed the population; no margin. This was a 
dangerous position. All methods of rural improvement could 
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only be palliatives unless production were increased. In Russia 
a large proportion of the population was turned imoindustryi the 
position was different there because it was a large undeveloped 
country rich in minerals. The opportunities of development in 
India were limited outside agriculture. Some commercial crops — 
#*g., sugar cane—had been successfully increased in India. Exten- 
sive irrigation W'ould pay the country well, even if the direct return 
on the capital expended were small. Forty-eight cnillion acres 
were now irrigated in India. This could be largely increased, as 
the normal yield of irrigated land in many parts of India is three 
times that of unlrrigated land in the same province; this would 
mean a very great increase of producrion. Canals had convcj^ 
almost desert lands into gardens. Much could be done by fernliia- 
tion of the soil to increase production without out-of-pochet ex¬ 
penditure, as at the Plant Institute, Indore. The rural problem 
could not be solved without increased agricultural production, 
and this w'as possible in a much shorter period of time than is 
generally supposed, if this were made one of the major objects (rf 
the country’s policy, on which large expenditure could be made 
without hesitation. 

At the session on education, at which Sir fames Crerar presided, 
in the absence of Lord Eustace Percy, Mr, R. Sanderson dtctchcd 
the growth of rur,il education in the Punjab. Nothing was done 
for village education until the eighties, when a not very succasful 
experiment was made in xcmindari schools. An important inno¬ 
vation was made in 1917-18 by the late Mr. 1 . A. Richey, who 
persuaded Government to have school farms of three acres attached 
to middle schools. The masters were trained at Lyallpur Agri¬ 
cultural College, where they had a year’s course. The scheme was 
at first unpopular widi the District Boards, who regarded it as an 
expensive fad. Some farms, however, showed small profits, and 
valuable propaganda as regards the use of improved tools and seeds 
was performed by the schoolmaster. Tlic boys’ school life, occu¬ 
pied with cropping schemes, accounts, etc., was an integral part of 
village life. Public health work developed in the schools after the 
outbreak of plague in 1922-23. Rubbish was buried and vcniilaiors 
sold. Village games were instituted and folk dancing revived. 
This work originated at Gakhar, a training place for schoolmasters 
within easy reach of Lahore, where they had fine buildings and 
25 acres of land. 

All improvement in home life depended on girls’ education. 
They were opening a numlicr of vernacular schools for girl'!; the 
difficulty in obtaining schoolmistresses for backward areas was 
great. Stipends were offered to village women to go to normal 
schools opened in their areas. They hoped soon to have a steady 
supply of village girls trained to teach in their owm villages; special 
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lines of instmcdoti were emphasized—homecraft, domestic science. 
A Women’s Colony at Gaknax was coming into existence this year. 
The senior vernacular schcxjlmastcrs who were trained there were 
mostly married, and their w’ivcs w'ould now' have the opportunity 
to study at a homecraft ce'ntre and experience the advantage of 
living in a model village, and w'ill afterwards, it is hoped, insist on 
similar conditions at home. In order to develop co-education it 
w'as necessary to have a w'oman about tl^e school premises. The 
proportion of money spent on girls* education as compared to boys 
was very low, in some districts as low as i to 50. He was prepared 
to cut down the expenses of boys* education in order to obtain 
more for girls. 

Mr. Covemton followed with an address on education in Burma, 
where, he said, there was an unrivalled system of monastic schools 
descending from an antique past. Every Burmese becomes a 
Buddhist monk with shaved head and begging bowl; his period of 
initiation may be for as short a period as one to two days, but be 
gains thereby an experience of reverential quiet and obedience. 

In the final session on health Sir John Megaw presided. The 
lecturer, Colonel A. J. H. Russell, stated that certain questions 
were of fundamental importance to health: the population 
problem, and the questions of nutrition and environment. 
Whether India was already over-populated was debated, but there 
w'as link doubt that she would shortly become so. The economic 
position was a menace; resistance to disease was lowered by 
insufiieicnt nutridon. 

Environmental conditions, such as the lack of sanitation and 
water supply, were the cause of much ill-health and disease. 
Where these primary essentials were attended to, as in the Army, 
it was possible largely to prevent disease. Malaria was one of the 
greatest problems; in 1933 there were iz-J million cases brought 
to hospital, and probably the annual deaths from this disease 
numbered a million. The importance of training medical officers 
in anti-malarial work could not be over-estimated. Not enough 
quinine was produced in India, and world prices made it a pro¬ 
hibitive luxury to the great majority of the population. Research 
into nutridon was very necessary. A survey of foodstuffs was 
being made at the present time. In many parts of India the diet 
was not properly balanced, Better diet dc^nded to some extent 
on education. Cheap literature, such as Sir Robert McCarrison’s 
small book on Foo;/, should be issued in different vernaculars. 

During the discussion the connecdon between child marriage 
and health was discussed. Workers from South and East India 
expressed the view that the Sarda Act would not be ineffective if 
more effort were made to enforce it. 

During one of the informal sessions held in the evening an 
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intcrcipng film oii anii-malaria] work throughour the world was 
shown by Major Lockwood Stevens, of the Ross Institute. On 
another occasion Mrs. Underhill gave a lanttm lecture depicting 
the terrible devastation at Quetta. At the final gathering an in¬ 
formal talk on developments in Russia was given by Dr. Mann, 
and was followed, as were all the lectures, by an animated 
discussion. 
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AN ETHNOLOGICAL SURVEY IN MYSORE* 

By STAMWETf Rice 

If “ the proper study of mankind is Man,” ethnology ought to 
take a very nigh place amongst the sciences. That it does not 
attract more scholars is probably due to its immense complexity 
and to the patience required to establish conclusions. When we 
turn to the various rites and ceremonies which man has invented 
both in order to control the forces of Nature as far as be was able 
and to arrange, as far as he could, for his own well 4 >cing in a world 
peopled with unseen beings who were always on the watch to dp 
him an injury, we arc faced with comparisons and with simi¬ 
larities which require much patient research for their elucidation, 
and that research is beset with many traps for the unwary. 

The study of ethnology in India is of comparatively recent 
growth- Sir Herbert Rislcy gave it an impetus by attempting an 
ethnographical survey of the whole country, but a comprehensive 
study of so vast and complicated a subject would have been the 
work of a lifetime, and it is no wonder that his work is incomplete. 
Various ethnographical surveys have since been made; Thurston’s 
Cssifs and of Soutiurn India and Crooke’s similar work in 

the North are outstanding contributions to the subject, but until 
recently Indian States do not seem to have followed these 
examples- Cochin undertook the work under the auspices of the 
author of the work with which we arc now concerned, and 
Mysore, fittingly enough, when we take into account its high 
reputation among the States and its importance as one of the 
largest, has now completed an arduous task which was begun 
thirty years ago. Dr. Anantakrishna Iyer tells us that ceridn of 
the monographs were written out at length, but there was also a 
vast quantity of notes made by careful observers who wrote when 
they could and how they could, and all this mass had to be sifted, 
compared, and tested. All this was preliminary to the object in 

* Tie ifyjore Triies Caste f, vol. i-, by L. K. Abuiiakrishna Iyer. 

(Mysore University.) Rs. 34. 
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view, a complete ethnographical record of Mysore State, and it 
was fortunate that the Mysore Government chose so eminent a 
scholar for the purpose. 

For Mysore has special claims on the attention of the ethnolo¬ 
gist. In an opening and very interesting chapter Baron von 
Eickstedr, Professor of Ethnology at the University of Breslau, has 
traced the racial history of Mysore. His account is mainly con¬ 
cerned with the general distribution of the population in India, 
but Mysore is, one might say, typical of the whole. 

“ As originally in the whole of India," says Dr. von Eickstedt, 

“ so here the Indo-Ncgroids form the oldest part of the popub- 
tion. This is shown by the admixture of Mclanid traits particu¬ 
larly among the lower castes in the plains, as well as in the cora- 
plctcly Malid sections of the forest peoples. But the latter—/.r., 
the contact belt between the old Indo-Negroids and the Weddids 
infiltrating from the North—by far outnumber the Mclanid racial 
remnants. We must therefore regard the Mai ids as the aborigines 
of the Mysore bush-country. It was the Indids of a later date who 
forced them on to the thick tropical rain forests where they still 
live today." 

It is desirable to explain briefly what is meant by these un¬ 
familiar terms. The Weddid group (so<alled from a now in¬ 
significant tribe in Ceylon) Include the Gondid race and the 
Malid sub-race and represent the ancient Indians. The Mel^id 
group with the Mclanid race and the Kolld sub-race as divisions 
constitute the Black Indians, while the Tndid race with its sub¬ 
division the North Indids form the New Indians. These types 
were of course greatly modified by the various waves of invasion, 
but on the whole the divisions arc well marked in Mysore. The 
oldest section of the population consisted of the Sndo-Negroids, 
who, however, intermingled with the Mclanids and to a lesser 
extent with the Malids, the true forest people, so that while the 
Malids retain their characteristics the Melanids have only racial 
remnants. This was only to be expected. The great bars to in¬ 
vasion in early rimes W'crc the dense forests and the wooded 
ravines of the Ghats, and it w'as in these that the Malids lived. 
The Melaitids, on the other hand, settled down in the more open 
country and developed a system of agriculture, and this laid them 
far more open to attack. “The forest bar marks in a clear-cut 
way the dividing line between the racial types; in Mysore the 
population is essentially Indid, and in the Tamil area almost ex¬ 
clusively Mclanid.” 

The Baron has, one is glad to see, noted the “ extreme wer- 
valuation of Sanskrit research in the second half of the previous 
century which led to the dogma of seeing in India nothing but the 
contact between ‘ Aryans' and * Dravidums.’ " This was largely 
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due lo the philolo^sts who tried to refer cvcrj'thmg back to 
differences or language. 

There is no such thing as an “ Aryan race/’ in spite of recent 
attempts in a neighbouring country to build a policy on chat 
mistake, and there is equally no such thing as a Dravidian race. 
The linguistic differences do not correspond with race types^ and 
all attempts to make them do so are bound to faif. 

If Dr. von Eickstedt has dealt with the more strictly cthno* 
graphical part of the subject, it is left to Dr. Anantakrishna Iyer 
to describe the cultural development, not so much of Mysore, the 
details of which are left to succeeding volumes, as of the whole of 
India. The most important cultural influence on the life of India 
is, of course, the insntution of caste, and here it cannot be said 
that the author has much to say that is new. It is rather remark¬ 
able that in spite of many efforts to define it '* none of the defini¬ 
tions is satisfactory'’; and it is also true that no one has yet dis¬ 
covered a theory that will fit all the known facts, so that the 
origin of caste still remains an unsettled question. This is prob¬ 
ably due, at any rate in large part, to that Sanskrit movement 
which Baron von Eickstedt has mentioned. Sanskrit literature is 
full of caste; the Rig Veda no doubt scarcely mentions it, but the 
later books—and particularly the Institutes of Manu-—lay very 
preat stress upon it. The obsession of the written word led to the 
idea that caste must have been of Aryan origin, and the scholars 
of that time proceeded more or less on this assumption, neglect¬ 
ing the possible evidence of caste in the customs of the older 
aborigines. Even now a kind of grudging admission is made that 
the tribal organizations may have led to caste at least in some of 
its aspects, but the " Aryan ” school has hitherto entrenched its 
position too strongly to be easily dislodged. Dr. A. Iyer says 
that “ the test of caste is not intermarriage and interdining, but 
dchlcment by eating and touching what is unclean.” That seems 
only to put the case a stage further back and to generalize it- 
What is unclean is ceremonially polluted; intermarriage and inter- 
dining with prohibited castes or persons arc only a manifestation 
of the general rule. It may therefore be taken that the author is 
right in so stating the case. The chapter is no more than a sum¬ 
mary, and it would be unfair to expect that wc should be taken 
further back into explanations why and how this notion of un- 
clcanncss arose. It is, of course, not peculiar to India, and the 
problem still remains why it took there and nowhere else the 
peculiar form of the caste system, 

It is a curious commentary on marriage that while in the early 
Christian Church virginity was so much exalted both in man and 
woman, to the Hindu celibacy is wholly unnatural and the celi¬ 
bate is regarded as a useless member of society and as “ only a 
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half of ihe whole.'* All girls without ejcception must Ite naarricd, 
and this in a country where females are in excess is an injunction 
which might be hard to carry oul In India, however, for a 
long time past, there lias always been a small excess of males. 
Infant marriage, now so much condemned, seems to have been a 
very early practice and is widespread among peoples not cul¬ 
turally advanced. Dr. A. Iyer gives seven clucf causes for it, The 
most weighty are the difficulty of obtaining suitable young wives 
and the desire to preserve the virginity' of the girl. Eight kinds 
of marriage are recognized by the Sastras, but they are not all 
equally honourable. One of them is marriage by capture, and it 
is remarkable that certain practices arc stdl extant which are 
reminiscent of it, especially the mock resistance winch is some¬ 
times made to the entry of the newly wedded pair into the home. 

In Mysore State, with which we are more immediately con¬ 
cerned, there has, we are told, been no serious change in the atti¬ 
tude of the people in matrimonial matters. The chief one is 
probably the tendency to raise the marriageable age, in spite of 
the reasons for infant marriage, and this is due to considerations 
of economy. The same pressure is bringing about the restriction 
of ceremonies to a single day, for everyone knows that what we 
call extravagance but what the people have regarded hitherto as 
obligatory is a fruitful cause of that heavy indebtedness which 
hangs round the people’s necks. The European with his practical 
and material outlook, and with his tendency to estimate every¬ 
thing in terms of cash value, finds it very difiicuit to understand 
that to a Hindu certain expenses must be incurred without count¬ 
ing the cost. It is only of late years that these economic ideas 
have come to the fore, and then chiefly among the educated. The 
ceremonies themselves have not changed; it is noteworthy that 
though the Vedic deities arc no longer the objects of public wor¬ 
ship and that Siva and Vishnu, who are to be found in the Vedic 
system, though with different characteristics, have entirely super¬ 
seded them, the Vedic rites are still in full force in the ceremonies, 
especially those of marriage and funerals. The god of Fire, Agnl, 
is the witness of the marriage, and that is no doubt the reason why 
the Hindu marriage is not complete until the Seven Steps have 
been taken around the sacred fire. Such a marriage is indissoluble. 
The couple are man and wife till death. Probably also this con¬ 
ception accounts for the old practice of becoming Sati; the woman 
is a part of the man as the man is not part of the woman, and 
when he dies she is none the less his wife. It was accordingly her 
duty, and sometimes — when the physical shrinking from death 
by fee was not too strong—was even her joy, to rejoin him in the 
next world. TTic custom has also been likened to the immolation 
of slaves and women to accompany the king or other notable on 
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his journey and to minister to him. But there arc objections to 
this theory. There does not seem to have been any practice of 
killing sla%'cs or servants, Sati indicates purity, and that 
might suggest that woman could not be trusted to prcser\'c her 
chastity after the death of the man. In any ease it could hardly 
apply to slaves and servants. Moreover the practice was not con- 
itned to the highly placed alone. It would seem, tlierefore, that it is 
more likely to have been connected with the idea of marriage as a 
sacrament, as an indissoluble union for tune and for eternity. 

That too w'ould seem to be the main reason for the dislike of 
widow remarriage. In many eases, as we know, the girl widow 
is a virgin, the actual marriage never having been consummated. 
In modern times the objccdon is generally attributed to orthodox 
conser^'attsm, but in Mysore State at any rate it seems to be also 
due to the reluctance of the women themselves. “ In the com¬ 
munities which prohibit widow remarriage w'idows themselves 
are umvilUng to remarry,” and if they have had children any 
suggestion of remarriage is looked upon as an insult. 

An interesting development of marriage customs is the pros¬ 
titution of the temple dancing girls, " Among the Kaikolans a 
woman in each family is taken to the temple, where a sword is 
placed with a tali (marriage badge) under it. The tali is tied 
round her neck by a woman of the caste then present. She re¬ 
turns home, where she is pcrmiited to carry on any amours she 
likes.” The custom js the more remarkable because of the 
scrupulous respect which is attached to female chastity. These 
girls arc, however, regarded as the wives of the god who when 
[hey die is considered to be in a state of ceremonim pollution and 
“debarred from the ofBces of religion." The general idea seems 
to be that the wife of the god is above human laws and may 
therefore be allowed to do as she pleases and to indulge her 
natural desires. In the Kaikolan caste it docs not appear that any 
stigma attaches to her and she is in no way affected in her pro¬ 
prietary rights, present and prospective. 

There are very many customs and ceremonies connected with 
marriage and the sexual functions which cannot be discussed here 
in detail. Most of them seem to be connected dtreetiy or in¬ 
directly with the worship of the spirit of fertility; some of them 
have hints of sympathetic magic or of the fear of evil spirits. It is 
perhaps significant that Dr. A. Iyer has recorded that '^the Sarada 
Act has seriously affected the sacramental marriage of the Brah¬ 
mans and other higher castes. It has struck at the root of Hindu 
religion and the time-honoured usages." We must now pass to 
what is usually conjur^ up by discussion of the marriage cere¬ 
monies and their implications, die ceremonies which take place 
at death. It would at first sight seem strange that although the 
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conception of some kind of life after death is common to all races 
and all ages, the spirit of the dead even of near and wcll-Soved 
relatives is thought to be malevolent, IE it is not properly treated 
it will come back to plague and injure the livings and if its 
activines do not extend so far as actual injury it will be up to 
mischief of a less harmful kind. No amount of experience is 
enough to destroy such a belief, because whatever happens to go 
wrong—and things do go wrong—is attributed to the ghest; and 
there is no means of proving that it is not its fault. The reason 
why this belief in malevolence persists is that the spirit must have 
an easy passage into the next world, and if that passage is denied 
it it wanders about helplessly, having lost its unaccustomed way, 
and therefore returns to its usual haunts with, as it were, some 
kind of protest. Hence the greatest care is taken to appease it at 
the outset. The corpse is dressed in its best clothes with the caste 
marks on forehead, chest, and hands; It is carefully washed and 
adorned so that it may appear with due dignity and decency in 
the other world. But in spite of all precautions the dead may not 
have been satisBcd, and so ail manner of devices are used to pre¬ 
vent its return to the house. An exit is used which the living man 
never used, and he is carried out feet first so that he may not sec 
his way back or discover how he left the house. Another 
curious custom is to take out the dying man and lay him on the 
floor or on a mat of kusa grass. The ceiling of a room is sup¬ 
posed to obstruct the free passage of the breath, but this is not 
clear and seems to be more or less conjecture. A more con¬ 
vincing reason is that it is thought desirable to bring the man 
into contact with mother earth so that the soul may pass into the 
realm of the dead beneath. There seems to be a hint of this in 
the Alcestis; she is just about to die and comes out of the house to 
look her last on the sun: 

*' O Sun, O lighr of the day that falls, 

O ruDnib? doud that races abng the sky 1 
Dear EarOi and House of sheltering walls 
And Wedded homes of the land where my fathers Ue." 

A few lines later she cries, “ Hold me not; let me lie , ., 1 am 
too weak to stand,” 

The practice of cremation would seem to be connected with the 
same idea. ** Cremation is the most effective method of prevent¬ 
ing the return of the dead, and this dispels the pollution caused 
by death,., . It removes the deceased from the machinations of 
evil spirits,'' But the amc reasons are given for the practice of 
buriaf; the idea seems to be that the ghost, which is part of the 
body, if buried deep enough will not be able to get out. It may 
be that some notions of convenience also intervene. Many rivers 
in India arc sacred, and as it is thought that they give ^ce to 
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the soul it becomes u matter of hyp;ienc and convenience, if not 
of necessity, to transport the body in the form of ashes. That is 
prrfMbly a later development, but it is not without its effect in 
more modem times. 


Totem ism is far more widely spread in India than the writings 
of inexpert travellers would lead one to imagine. Sir James 
Frazer’s cl^sic work gives many examples of it—notably among 
the Komatis, tile merdiants of the Telugu, and also of the Mysore 
country, who to all appearances differ in no respect from other 
Hindus. This and other castes are divided into separate groups 
or dans, each of which has its totem and which takes its name 
from them. It has of course been suspected, to put it no higher, 
that such stories as those of the monkeys and the squirrels who 
helped Eama in his conquest of Lanka arose from totcmic tribes 
who marched under the banner or protection of the totem. When 
Garuda, the kiti, is described as tearing the Asuras or other 
fiendish opponents, it seems likely that this again is only a poetic 
way of describing the exploits of a totcmic host. Bur totems arc 
by no means confined to animals. We Jiave here a long list of 
them, one-third being animals, one-third trees or plants, and the 
rest inanimate objects, including the sun, the moon, and a glass 
bead. Almost anything may Ik a totem, but the author makes 
the pregnant remark that the ordinary totem names are those of 
the prominent animals, trees, and plants which are held sacred 
by the people. How far this is justified it is difficult to say with¬ 
out an intimate knowledge of the people; some, no doubt, such as 
the monkey, the cow, and the peacock, or the pipd {Ficus 
reh^osa), are easily recognizable, but the lion, the cat, the dog, 
and the ant are more doubtful; nor docs one usually hear of the 
sanctity of the various palms, the screw pine,* or the prickly pear. 
However that may be, the totemism of these tribes and clans 
presents the usud features of exogamy and tabu. The decline of 
totemism is ascribed to the spread of the caste system. Admission 
to that gave a certain social standing which everyone was desirous 
of attaining, so that tribes once with very low cultural standards 
have gradually imbibed the culture of the higher classes and 
assurned the caste names. This no doubt acounts for the just- 
mentioned Komatis, who would probably resent today being told 
that they are a totemisde ckn so completely have they been 
merged in the Brahmanieal system. To the same order of culture 
must be ascribed the very prevalent belief in magic. The two 
sorts of magic, black and white, arc recognized by the Sutras, 
white magic being used for the purpose of 

controlling the 
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weather, the growth of crops, and other advantages to the people. 
There seems to be some curious bcitef in the power of nakedness 
to shock the evil spirits; in some parts a naked woman, sows the 
seed, and her long kair, which is allowed to fall about her, produep 
good crops on the principle of sympathetic magic. Similarly, in 
case of Hoods when the rivers threaten to break their banks, a 
row of naked men stand with torches and point them at the sky. 
There arc insianccs, too, of killing in effigy, of which Fraaer gives 
so many examples. Black magic, on the other hand, is used to 
injure an enemy or to gratify personal spite. The wfcll-known 
device of making a figure iri clay or wax and running nails into it 
or melting it in a fire is quite common. Numerous instances of 
this kind of magic arc to be found in the Atharva Veda, which 
is full not only of charms of the white variety but of curses and 
imprecations deagned to secure to the performer the desired 
revenge. 

“Primirivc tribes all over India and other countries of the 
world believe that magicians and sorcerers can assume the figure 
of any animal they like ... to carry on mischievous practices. ... 
Thus sorcery is a living article of faith among the ignorant and 
backward people as also among the jungle folk.” Divination and 
omens are closely allied to the subject, and it is these beliefs which 
mnkr SO hard the task of the administrator, who, if he wishes to 
introduce some kind of compliance with scientific rules of health 
and medicine, has first to overcome tlic prejudice in favour of 
magic and incantation. More might have been done to help the 
people in the direction of health had it not been for the lack of 
money and perhaps of imagination; but when the Government 
are criticized for their shortcomings it is as well to remember 
that many a well-meant effort has been frustrated by such pre¬ 
judices. I once read in a visitors’ book at a hospital the eulogy 
of an educated deputy collector on the work of an assistant 
surgeon, and was told that when he left the place he had imme¬ 
diately sent for an enchanter or magician to cure a sick child. 

To the region of animism belong not merely the demons and 
spirits by wnom the jungle tribes arc haunted as well as those 
malignant or mischievous elves which are so common In South 
India, but also that remarkable conception the village deity. It is 
this cult, clearly derived from aboriginal rcligian and not con¬ 
nected with Hinduism proper, which has been so largely instru¬ 
mental in debasing true Hinduism in the minds of foreigners. 
The village deities are supposed to be the leaders of hosts of evil 
spirits. As they are often identified with the mother earth, not 
only do women frequently share in the propitiation of the 
demons but the village deities themselves arc female. They are 
common enough in Mysore, and Bisal Marlamma is the guardian 
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of Mysore city itself. These dciries though called guardians seem 
to be always on the watch to do the people harm, unless they arc 
duly propitiatedj. and that is not always casy> for when their 
wrath is incurred they inflict the chastisciticni of smallpox, 
cholera, plague, and other disease of the flesh. As the author 
righdy remarks, "in Mysore," and indeed elsewhere, "the wor* 
ship is redolent of the soil and evidently belongs to the pastoral 
and agricultural comitiufutics. The village is the centre round 
which the system revolves, and the chief object for which it 
exists is the protection of the villages. It is possible to trace the 
origin of these rites to a nomadic stage of society, and many of 
them have lost their significance." 

Fascinating as are these studies of primitive man. Dr. Ananm- 
krishna Iyer does not confine himself to them, and we may glance 
in conclusion at what he has to say of the village community in 
Mysore. To the superficial observer most Indian villages look 
alike, due allowance being made for site and differences in the 
style of the building. But to the ethnologist there arc subtle 
differences which go back to remote times. For our present pur¬ 
pose, however, it is enough to accept the two main divisions re¬ 
presented by the Aryan and the Dravidlan. The latter, which 
seems to have been the true foundation for the modem village 
community, originated first in a collection of families supposed to 
be dcsccnaed from a common ancestor, and this developed later 
into a self-sufficing community on the principle of the division of 
labour. The most noteworthy difference between the two 
systems is the strong central government of the Dravjdian class 
under a headman and the separate holding of land. The joint 
village which seems to be the Aryan type had a council (Pan- 
chayct) with no official headman; though such an officer exists 
now, he has been created to represent the community. The hold¬ 
ings (sometimes joint) are shares of a unit estate, from which it 
follows that the liability for revenue is also joint as contrasted 
with the separate liability of the other class. One thing of im¬ 
portance emerges from this analysis of the village-—that the 
Dravidians were not the barbarians which Sanskrit scholars rely¬ 
ing on references to Danavas, Asuras, and the like in the Vedic 
writings were inclined to think them. They were a highly 
civilized people, who may have begun like all others in the 
nomadic hunting stage but who by the rime of the Aryan invasion 
had settled villages and townships with a central government and 
a developed organization. Dr. Berriedalc Keith’s remark that 
their towns " may wcU have meant no more than an earthwork 
strengthened by a palisade or possibly occasionally by stone" 
seems to be unfortunate. They were more likely to have been 
fortifications of the kind familiar to the Aryan invaders who, 
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except in certain respects, were Utile if at all superior in civUiza’- 
lion. Without entering into the comparaUve merits of the Aryan 
and Dravidian systems of xMllagcs, it cannot be denied that a 
system which had a strong central government and which en¬ 
sured to the extent of forming the baas of village organization 
for the whole country cannot have been the work of wholly un¬ 
civilized savages. The more we learn of them the more evident 
docs it become that the aborigines of the south who art loosely 
called Dravidians were far more cultivated than they have hitherto 
been thought to have been, and the more docs it appear that the 
much-vaunted Aryans were only a stage, if a stage, in advance of 
them. 

The Mysore villages naturally conform to the South Indian 
type, and in this they differ very litdc from what is already 
familiar to Indian scholars. They have a headman and a regular 
organization of the craftsmen (including the astrologer) who pc 
necessary to Indian village life, and the Panchayct councils decide 
questions of caste and such domestic offences as adultery. The 
villages are intensely conservative, and it is doubtful whether the 
attempts at rural reconstruction will ever take lasting root, unless 
there has been, to use the accepted catchword, “ a change of 
heart." 
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A CossTTtuTiONAL HisToRTf OP Ikdia^ 1600-19135- By Profeswr x^rthur 
Ecrriediile Keith, o.cx.^ d.utt,^ {MetAurn.} 15s. net, 

(Rri/id^nf^d Ay Sir Verneit Lovett.) 

Reviewing thU valuable book for anotber penodidl^ I have found it im- 
pouibk to include even a brief atudy of the later chapters which deal with 
the consutudanal and political history of India from 1919 onwards^ The 
principal object of the author, however, was to trace the evolution of self- 
governmeDt; and in this coDncctlon the story of these later years Is pardcu^ 
hriy impomnr. 

In his preface Professor Keith observes that, although it was the aim of the 
greatest among the early Driiish administrators in India to train the people 
of India to govern and protect tliemselves rather than to eSTablish the rule 
of a British bureaucracy, as an inevitable result of the Irnportation of 
English as the official language and British poUdcal ideas, the Indian 
inielligentsb had demanded the fulfilment of sdf-govermnenif not in the 
form coaiempbtcd by sucb far-seeing men as Thomas Mtinro, but in that 
of British parliamentary insdtuttons. The obstacles which presented them¬ 
selves to the statesmen who wTre first called on to respond to these demands 
have been aptly described by Professor Dodwdl.* Munro and others, he 
£ays, " had expected their Successors to be catted upon to deliver Indian 
rule back to her princes, the nobles^ the warriors, whom they regarded as 
the oamral leaders of the eotintry^ But the nationalist spirit was develop¬ 
ing, not among these* hut among castes, ivhichp with a few notable except 
tions^ had always held a subordinate place in Indian governaients and 
among races which liad been notably un war I ike. Could these new claimanls 
impose themselves^ on grounds of intellectual superiority alone, upon the 
judgment of the sword and the shrewd manipulation of purely macerial 
factors? . . . Englishmen doubted whetlier the democratic ideals of 
universal c<]uality could be sincerely adopted by a society founded upon 
the principle of caste. The administration considered il 4 t it was being 
invited to tkliver over its functions to a minority scarcely more considemble 
than the dvil services, and incapable of mainiairting itself in power except 
by the constant support of British troops.'" 

h might indeed be argued that the Hindu lawyers who chiefly led this 
minoriry belonged to a profession created by British rule, and that the English' 
educated class generally drew its politkal aspirations from English history 
and literature. But there were no signs that any other class, much less the 
great majodty of Indians peoples^ sympathized with its ambitions. There 
were also deep fissures between races and rellgiom to be considered^ and 
• C&mifridge SAorler Hiitcry 0/ Mia, pp, 
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mare especially the rigorous division between Hindus and Muslims- 
Finally, as Lord Dnffcrln wrote^ all the stages of dvilkatton through which 
mankind bad passed from prehifioric ages to ihc present day were now 
simultaneously visible in India. In 191S Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
held that the colours of thU picture, drawn by Lord Dufferin about thirty 
years earliect had ** toned down/* By that dime+ indeedp the broad highway 
of IndoAnglia had considerably widened and there nailonahst scntitneni 

was ax work. But the suhcondntni Temained a communal country^ the 
institutions of conservative Hinduism fltrtiriibed in altnoft every town and 
vUlagc; and the populations were still “ marching in uneven stages through 
the ccoturics.** Just before Mr. Montagu's arrival in 1917 a belief that 
Bridsh rule had dissolved ted to savage and deliberately organizEd atiacb 
on an unprecendendy large scale by Hindu villflgers in Bihar Ofi their 
Muslim neighbours with the object of ending cow-sacnficet although very 
recendy leading politicians of the two vast communities had amicably agreed 
to a prt^ccted scheme of government which “ pcrpematcd the system of 
communal electorates aprepted by Lord Minto ” (p- 243)- 

The polidcal reactions ol the War, India's cotispicuom scr\ ices, asrerikHU 
in England that the cause ol democracy was at stake, brought about the 
announcement of August 20, 1917 (pp, 3401). The cautious and tentative 
policy of 1909 was superseded by a declaration that '* responsible govcni' 
ment*" would be introduced by stages as soon as possible. The term 
" responsible governmruu was, a.s Professor Kciih says, vital- " It had a 
pcrfetly wethknowTi meanings connoring the form of government in the 
great dominions,” and was so interpreted by Edwin Montagu, who believed 
" in the necessity of applying to India the tradidons of Britkh democracy ” 
in spite of all natural o^tacles< ** h is tnteresiing, if vain, to conjecture 
whether he would have held the same views fifteen years later when the 
failure of European nations to work democratic insdtutioos effectively was 
becoming a patent fact (p. 244). He had his way with Lord Chelmsford, 
and the joint report is an expression of his personalityTemperament¬ 
ally, as his Iiidiiin Diary shows, he was not the man for the job, for he was 
indisposed to w-tigh evidence and opinions dispassSonately^ HU reforms 
gatxr India her present consTittidon as a temporary expedient or half-way 
house. It imposes restriinis on the measure of self-government; conceded 
which have always been resented, although id essence they afforded the 
politicians ” an opportunity unique in character of proving their full capacity 
to exercise power widely (p. 246). 

Before the reforms of 1919 became law, matters in India had assumed an 
aspect '' unlavourablc to the atmosphere of gc»d-will indispensable for 
working so complex a machine-'^ Years of growing revolutionary terroristn 
In Bengal, terrorism w^hkh stifled evidence in open court and left behind it 
a long trail of murders and outrages^ had been brought to a pusc in 1915 
by rigorous action under the warnime Defence of India Act and an old 
regulation of i 0 i&- At the end of 1917 the Govemment appointed a conv 
mittee to report on the extent of the terrorism and to suggest legislation 

• Lord Zetland's Htart of Ary^t^rtj^ p. 44. 
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wbich would, if necessary, uke the place of the Defence of Iqdia Act after 
the dose of the War* The ComnLittcE had» according to orden^ investi¬ 
gated terrorism in India genenilly and in Bengal, iK particular home. Their 
report had shown conclusively the reality and extent” of the foovement 
(p. aj9) suggesting two preventive Bills which, says Professor Keith, were 
" unhappily proceeded with after the Armistice which rendered their 
enactment far less easily acccpcahle; and the results were sertous/’ In view 
of the tragic events which loUowed on the passing of one of the proposed 
Buis, this implied critidsm is natural. But the Cos-emment's persiitenoe 
has rarely been understood by historians^ aa could be shown did space 
permit. Time and again since then the pressure of events has forced the 
enactment of such special measures on the Government and the Legbbtivc 
Councils, much against the w'Ui of both. 

Mr. Gandhi's second dvil disobedience movement started in March, 1930^ 
and was, says Professor Keith, not taken “ suMdently seriouslyat first, 
U h easy to he wise after the event; but this is certainly tme. It would seem 
that the Government was unaware of the financial strength which the 
movement so largely derived from wealthy merchants and manufacturers in 
Western India (p, xfiS)- Nor perhaps was it reali^d that for years the 
ground had been carefully prepared for such a campaign, and that thus^ in 
the words of Pundit Jawahar Lai Nehru, it was n very powerful and 
organized affair/"* History has a way of repeating tiselfi On May 16, 
1907, wriitog of an cm^gency in the Punjab, Minto said to Morlcy; "" Of 
course. We have all known for months of the unrest in India, but we were 
quite unaware of the perfection to which seditious machinery had attained/^i' 
Had the true position been gauged in 1929-30, the arrests of the leaders 
would hardly have been postponed dll the movement was well under way. 
As a result of the delay, by the beriming of July* 1930, no ptovince in IndU 
had been unaffected by the campaign.^ Its incidents are on record and arc 
full of impressive warning* 

Professor Keith holds that the agreement between the Viceroy and Mr* 
Gandhi in 1931 wa^ a triumph'" for the former, bnt that a ** fatal mis¬ 
take was made 10 sending the latter to England as a representative of the 
Congress, "'as he only represented one of its many aspects, and in soda! 
and economic view* differed very widely fr™ many of his followers on the 
political issues.” It is true that Mr. Gandhi's social and economic aims are 
largely peculiar to himself^ hut he was then emphatically the chosen leader 
of the Congress; and it was natural that he should represent his foibwera at 
the Conference* Had other Congress rtpreseuiatives accompanied him^ the 
outcome would have been the same* 

A new page was happily turned m November, 1931, with the advent of a 
NationaJ Government in England and conelusnx evidecicc of the obsdaacy 
of Mr. Gandhi. After a struggle civil disobedicuce was worn down. Order 
was restored under the direction of Lord Willingdon, who was vigorously 
supported by Sir Samuel Hoare* The legistadve boches asiiited. In Bengal 

^ Auiobia^phy^ p. 85* + iWwie and .Wor/ry, p, i|i. 
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lerrorisro has been resolutely ajitl thoroughly fotight to a standsuU by Sir 
John Anderson and hi* officers, who have been able to enlist popul" 
to a degree unprecedented in the history of the province. The brunt of 
operatinns here and in restoring peace ciscwhcrc has fallen on the Services, 

the stokers oE the good ship India, - „ . 

Professor Keith carries his readers over the Simon Commission Report, 
Round-Table Conferences and parliamentary proceedings to ^ conduston 
of last year. The Act o£ 1935 » presents, as the Act of 1919 old not 

present, " the possibility of true responsible government.’* He does not, 
howmer, think weU of the federal scheme. The - vital question of 
defence from foreign attack, which has in recent years undergime a sm* 
charge, and formed the siilqect of a t-ery impressive address deltsTi^ by 
Sir Philip Chetwode on April 7, 193^, to the East India Association, 11 also 
discussed. The book ends with an illuminatmg chapter on Dominion 
Status, which derives particular value from the author's famiharity with the 
development of scif-govcrnineni in the Dominions, It is dear that per¬ 
plexing problems wiU ta* die thoughts and energies of the future P^ia- 
mcnis, of the Services, and of the Goveruors and Govemor-Gcnerd. 
are faced by Lord Linlithgow, as they were always by Lord WiUingdo“. 
with an ample measure of hope and enihusiasm. 


MvsoaE RtvjiNiJt AmiiNisTaATioN RtroaT roa 1934’35- i^ongulttre Govera- 
mfnt Pmi.') 

The contribution of the taxpayer to the coffers of a Stale which, like 
Mysore, is still predominantly agricultural depends in a very large measure 
upon the seasonal conditions of the period under review. The rainfall m 
Southern India during the year 1934-35 ™vered by the btesi revenue ad¬ 
ministration report was consiclerably below the normal in all districts, being 
nine to ten inches less than the average for the preceding thi^ hve y™s. 

In consequence the usual extent of land could not be cultivated with the 
staple food crops, and the area that was plamcd failed to yield a proper 
return. Most of the ranks were dry, or received only partial supplies of 
water, and there was an appreciable increase of cattle mortality in the 
most affected tracts. 

Since 1919 the agricultural industry has passed through a period of acute 
depression, the adverse elJccts of which were aggravated by the disastrous 
experience of the year under report and the contintied fall in world pric«. 
The cumulative effect was, therefore^ to render conditioiis difficult for both 
the ryots and the Government. In distress areas the attention of the li^ 
t^cers was largely diverted towards the administration of measures of relief, 
which were on a characterisdcally generous scale and carried out with 
commendable expedition. 

Very large remissions of land revenue were sanctioned, the to^ extent of 
relief granted by the Governroetii during the period amounting to over 
13^ lakhs of rupees. In addition, uncrnploymem relief works were started 
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and fodder supplied ac cheap rates 10 tank. It was manifestly impouible to 
accept the suggrsdpn m some quariers cf the iatroduainn cf a general 
scheme of partial retlef applicable lo the cncirc icrritory. On ilic other hand, 
the Mysore GovemmcEic i/vas prepared to grant not meieLy a partial, but 
even a tcG per eenL^ remission Ln any part of the State in which the con¬ 
cession was bund to be jimifieid by local drcumstances. 

These condiitons focussed attention on the need, at the same tiTnc, for 
adopting systematic measures td relieve the mdehtedness oE the Unded 
classes and to ImproA^e the methods oi cultivation and marketing. Some 
aspects of this problem wxre investigated by a special committee, which 
recommended, among other things^ the setting up of Debt Conciliation 
Boards, encouragement of the cultivation of the money crops, extension ol 
irrigadoQ, and ibe provision of cheap but healthy credit Mysore is in 
the van of all these activities^ but no efforts are spared by the far^sightod 
Durbar to improve the quality and cfhdency of the adminisiTaEJOQ, especially 
in the dircerion of rural uplift 

That this progressive State should have been able, despite the economic 
and other difHcuiues beyond the administration's control, to continue to 
develop its great natural resources and provide for the welfare of the people 
in the way Mysore has done, as Lord Wdlingdon has said. “ must compel 
the admiration of all nhservera." H.H. the Maharaja, who is paying his 
first visit to this eoudcry this month, accompamed by the popular and highly 
respected Dewarip who is no stranger to these shores, is assured of a warm 
and heartfelt w^elcomen 


ADiiisi5Tit4Tio?i Report of Cochin for thz Yeah 1110 m.e, (August 17, 
igj^, TO August i6| 1935)- (Ernakulani : Govtrffmcni Prtrs.) 

{R^^viirwed tfy M. C< Bp Sa-ter,) 

The problem of the future oE the Indian Stales, coupled with their 
iplenthd past, has been brought home to all of us during the protracted 
dbeussinns on the new Federal Constitution. People in this country^ on 
the other lumd, are too apt to think of the States in tertns only of the larger 
principalides—Kadimlr, Hyderabad, Mysore, and Baroda< Few have looked 
deeper, and sought lo discover for themselves something of the by no means 
identical aims and aspirations of the smaller States. 

One oE the foremost of thcsc;^ eapcdally of recent years, is Cochin. With 
an area of 1,417 miles, it has a population of about oE whom 

66 per ceni+ arc Hindus, 27 per cent, Christians, and 7 per cent^ Moham¬ 
medans. Shut off from Southern India by the greater barrier of the 
Western Ghauts, Cochin^ Uhe its neighbour Travancore, has lived a life of 
comparative isolaiionj although drawn into the net oE Bmhminical culture, 
h has been affected but little by the rise and fall of Hindu kingdoms in 
the Indian peninsula. 

The Administration Report for the Year iiio m.e. (August 17, 1934, to 
August 16, 1935) ti a concise and orderly aeeounc oE pfogress and leasonabk 
prosperity. Iti Spite of the condnuance of the economic depression^ the 
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revenues of the State diipbyed a remarkable retilicncy and its credit was 
well maintained, 1‘hc low price of paddy, coconut and robber, and the 
acute drought corsequect upon the failure of the north-cact monsoon, 
necessitated further relief mcaitires and liberal rcuiisstoiis of land revenue. 
But the Budget deficit of the previous year was converted into a surplus of 
more than half a lakh of rupees, or douWe the Budget estimate. 

Apart from the Silver Jubilee Cclebradon of the King^mperor and the 
bestowal upon the Ruler of the well'carned disdocdon of c.c.i.a., the 
outstanding events of a notable year were the negotiations for the concluding 
sUges of the development ol dw Ckithin Harbour and the Lmportaiit con- 
stitutiottal and administrative changes. As a result of a redistribution of 
consdtuenctes, the Legislative Council has been enlarged, while its utility 
has been enhanced by the constitution of standing advisory conuniitees 
attached to each of the four nation-building departments. 

The administrative machine, as in the majority of Indian States, has 
suffered from over-central izaiior, all powers, down to the minutest detail, 
being reserved to the Dewan, The inevitable result has been unnecessarily 
to incteasc the routine work of the head of ihc administration and leave 
him little time to devote to major questions oE policy. Following the 
accession of the present Diwan, Sir Shanmukham Chetty, the whole system 
has been completely reorganized, an efficient seewtariat on modem lines 
has been set up, and greater powers delegated to the Secretary to Govern- 
meni and Heads of Departments, which now include a wcU-organtzed 
Finaficc EfepartmenL 

U is larg^y due to the Gnandal acumen, tact, and driving power of the 
former President of the Indian Legislative Assembly that a settlement has 
finally been reached of the administradve and other problems surrounding 
the devdopment of Cochin Harbour, which is likely in time to hecoitic one 
of the major Indian ports and a formidable rival to Colombo. 

Apart from Marmagao, a fine but little frequented harbcnir in Portuguese 
Goa, there has been until rtcertly no all-weather port on the west coast of 
Bombay, The result is that the bulk of the heavy traffic of the south is 
diverted northwards to Madras, involving a much greater cost in freight 
for goods destined for European markets than if dtipped from the nearest 
point an ihc westefn coasi. 

Cochin has all the necHsary qualifications of such a port. Siiuawd some 
50a miles south of Bombay, the harbourage consists of a vast espanse of 
backwater with an ci|KnLng to the sea a quarter of a mile wide. It is con¬ 
nected with the hinterland by a network of canals an<l waterways, along 
tvhich in the past the many products of Malabar were brought to Cochin. 
As territorially the port belongs partly to Cochin and partly to the province 
of Madras, while Travancore is also concerned, there were many difficult 
and compleit questions of jurisdiction, admiralty and civil, to be decided, 
without impairing the sovereignty of the Cochin Stale. That they have at 
last been settled to the satisfaction of all the interests concerned is greatly to 
the credit of the Government of India, the Madras and Travancore Govern¬ 
ments, and the Cochin Durbar, especially the present Dewaa. 
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Bakotia An«iNt$TmATios REtK>ET, 1934-S5. (Baroda Smi^ Freis.) Rs, 2 .a. 

(Rci^ii^a^trd hy M. C. B- Satex.) 

One of the ablest British, admlnktrators in India was wont to declare tkat 
wCg aj a race^ arc inclined to plate too high a value on mete material bcfiehc-^ 
and do not suffidendy dUtingukh between the prosperity of a country and 
the fclidty of its inhablunu. There an element of irtnb in Sir George 
Bird wood's dictum, as friendly foreign obsenp'crs seldom fail lo remind us. 
The reason Is not far to reek, 

Tbc qualities of heart and head and mind necessary to encompass both 
ends arc seldom bund in the same Individual of any nationality. It is in this 
rare combination that the Mahar2)a Gaekwar of Baroda adikva greatness. 
As builder of a new and progrcMive State on old and corrupt fouridaricinsp 
and an idealise with a great power of constructive achiei-cmcni, bng 
experience has taught this fatherly autocrat the importance of detail and 
the tendency of odicialdom to lose sight of the human factor. 

That is why the annual Baroda administranon reports arc always of 
particular Lntcrcsc- The total population of the State is just under a) 
millions, of which rather more than S8 per cent.j like their ruler, are Hindus. 
But almcffit all the religious denemninarions of India^ we are reminded in the 
1934-25 report, are found in the State. At the same time, there is little 
evidence of the tension between the different communitia which is becoming 
increasingly acute in British India. 

The espbnadan may, perhaps, be found in an eloquent passage in the 
present volume, whirh records how tbc spread ol modern education and 
of liberal ideas is steadily softeniug the edges and angularities of different 
laithi.*^ The Maharaja Gaekwar^ by precept and example, has done much 
to bring about this greatly lo be desired consummation, *'I( my long 
reign has taught me anything/^ His Highness once declared, ** it is that 
the noblest ideal a man can set himself is that cl devodng himsdf withoni 
stint to the service of his fellows,U is because many of his subjects have 
at least approsimated to hts own advanced views on religiDus tolcradon 
and social reform that Baroda has become the progressive State it is loday. 

It is no exaggeradon to say that in this sense Baroda ii a microeosm of 
Indla^ or, shall we say, of an ideal India? The reforms which its ruler has 
introduced into the Stale during the past sixty years are those of which the 
whole of India stands most in need* What he saw from the heglnrLing to 
be the necessary condition of uplift of the pcoplc^ducation, in the widest 
sense of the word—has proved to be the conditJon essentia] to tbc reali^don 
of Indian nationhood. ‘‘ EducatiDn/^ in Hk Highness' own words, " k the 
basis of all reform/* 

In i8lli there vrere only iBo priniiiry schools in the State, with about 7,000 
pupils, and cducaikm among women was unknown. The Maharaja 
Gackwara first three acts on coming into power were the foundation of the 
Baroda College for boys^ the establishment of an institution for the training 
of women teachers, and the openiog of schools for the depr^cd classes. 
Of the many outstanding nchicvemenis^soinc of which may, perhaps, 
satisfy the eye rather than stand dose examination—of a remarkable reign 
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then; i* none of which the Maharaja Gaekwar is prouder than the distbcoon 
af being the pioneer in modem India of free and compulsory edumiiom 
There was a further increase last year in the number of educational iflsti* 
tutions of all classes and in their strength. An inquiry carried out d^ng 
the period under review shows that the system has, ^oentUy speaking, 
fullillcd iw object; tltat the number of children attending schools has in¬ 
creased; and that there arc today nearly 2,500 schools in the State, with 
oscr a quarter of a million pupils, and upwards of too,000 g^rls are receiving 
instmciion. 

The other side of the picture discloses much wastage due to premature 
withdrawals and stagnation. Sustained efforts are being made to eradicate 
the evils, and steps have been taken to improve the quality of teaching and 
raise the pfopoctioit of untrained teachers. The pioneer work carried on 
by Baroda in this respect has always been watched with interest, and all 
measures designed to improve the compulsory system arc assured of sym¬ 
pathetic attention, especially in British India. 

As tr has been the Maharaja Gaekwar’s ideal to bring at least a nidi 
mentary education to the doors of every village, so it has been his aim to 
ensure for everyone an adequate supply of good water—the first requisite 
of health. Tlie State has contributed largely towards the realization of thb 
pr^iiseworihy ambidoii. 

The State and local boardi between iHem bear half the cosi* the people 
concributiug the rest, on the sound principle that they should learn to help 
ihenuclvcs. The task is a vast one, and it has not been rendered any 
easier by caste customs. In addition to the capital, there are now minor 
waterworks in more than fifteen towns. 

Mistakes were made m the early daya^ when the irrig^tiDit policy was 
first embarked upon. It wai not always realized that there Is a great dcaJ 
more to be done than the m«e provision of water^ Tbc seicnitfic study of 
agriculture, tbc nature and compcuslrion of the soik the cHect of forests 
upon the rainfall, the kind of crops which the ryots grow, and their willing¬ 
ness to change over to others—these and other points were considered of 
too Ittde account, or not at aJl. Some 57 lakhs have been spent on irrigation 
and waterworks, excluding the city waterworks, and it is frankly admitted 
that part, at least* of this large sum has been thrown away. 

The two ma|or works in Baroda and Navsari sdll ton tribute the lionV 
share to the irrigation of the Rai; and the revenue* which is the ultimate 
index of populEiriiy, is Jos than the cost of maintenance. But a beginning 
has been made and valuable experience gained, which is bemg put m gpod 
account. And if the efforts at snrfacc irrigation have not yet received their 
expected reward^ more $ubstandal results have aorued from the active 
encouragcmefit of wells and the general use of the Siaie^s valuable subsoil 
rtSQurOfri. 

Railways are another of the Maharaja Gackwar's earliest enthnsiasms. In 
1875 the State owned one ritnid little Unc of 19 miles, k has now 706 miles* 
serving practically every part of the Raj. In spile of the general trade 
depression and competition from motoriuses, over 7 miUion passengers 
were carried last year, and net carniJigs showed a return of ^-3 per cent- on 
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the capital outlay oF 5* crorcs of rupees, over attd above the uaual coo- 
tributions to the ^kpf^^tion lufldL 

Not Itsi irnporcant than the cducauofial and public uulkj work of the 
State is its soda! Icgislatiou. J>uiiug the j^ear under review^ although the 
lout number of marriages increased^ the percentage of infant niarriagts 
decreased. This shows that ihe Infant Marriag)^ Prevention Act* which was 
amended in T93a, when the tnarnageablc age was raised to Fourteen for 
girls and eighteen for boys^ is educadng public opinion^ The celebration of 
the Silver Jubske of His Majesty the Kin^Eroperor was another feature of 
the year^ the oa^sion being marked in characteristic loyal fashion. 


RURAL ECONOMY [N THE UNITED PROVINCES 

AllMISKSTHATlON RErOKT OF THE UNITED F&DVINCSS, (LuckoOW : 

Goivrnmcnf Prr/j.) Rs. 3. 

Set in the centre of Northern India, wieR a population, as welt as total 
area, not far short ot that of the Bniish Isles, the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh are perhaps the most typically Indian part of British India. 
The great mass of the people are peasants, tilling the soil in their own 
ancesnaJ villages with few interests outside the round of village life. 

Whereas the Puniab^ which is also predominantly agriculturalt is a country 
of peasant proprietors, the land tn the United Proiiuccs, and in particular 
in Oudh, is held from Governmeot by a relatively small number of indi^ 
viduab. The estates ol the Talucidam of Oudh number no more than 360^ 
hut they comprise two-thirds of the area of Oudh and pay upwards of one- 
sixth of the land revenue of the United Provinces. The zemindars <i Agra 
also form a landed aristocracy of special importance. 

Only 10 per cent, ol the population live in towns, although Cawnpore, 
the leading industrial centre with its toctile mills and tanneries, has nearly 
350,000 inhabitants, and others, like Lucknow and Benares, are o( great 
historic or rtUgious Interest. 

RadalEy the peoples of the province, in spite of its diverse ori^n—Agra 
was originally part of the old Presidency of Fort Williain (i.c., Bcngal)-^c 
in the main homogeneous. There is nothing corresponding to the con¬ 
trasting races that are combined under one administration in, sayi Bihar 
and Orlisa. 

Happy, during the tranaitjonal period of consikutioruJ development^ is 
the province that has no history, where dyarchy, with its devoludon of power 
and incvttahic irniiairmcnt, at the outset at least, of admiubtrauve cHidcncy, 
was Introduced without undue pdidcal alarms and excursions. Agrarian 
questions have always presented diJhcuk problems for the Govertunent of 
the United Provinces* and In 193S, when Sir Malcolm Hailey assumed charge* 
after a conspicuously successful tenure ot office In the Punjab* the province 
had gained some notoriety. We recall these far off days ody by way of 
contrast to the greatly improved condition. poLitkal and economic, of the 
province disclosed io the Administration Report for 1934-35- 
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For nioRths prior to his fijiat retirement at the end of 1934—hit 

ferm of office was extended in order that the Round-Table Conference and 
Joint Select CamnLittec might have the invaluable henelit of his unique 
knowledge and eKperienco-^ir Malcolm Hailey was on deputation in this 
Country. The fact that the period under review was “on the whole a ^ear 
of progress in all hrartches of administratjonj in spite of the economic 
depression which affected all branches of society and the paramount need 
for economywas nevertheless largely the result of the labours of “ the 
greatest Service Governor of modem times," who has left an indelible iin- 
pression upon the Indian scene. Nowhere among Jus countless friends and 
former colleagues has his elevation lo the peerage in the rc^nt Birthday 
Honours given greater sadsfacdon than in the Punjab and the United 
Provinces^ where he has always been the ryots* man* The unusual^ but 
weli-carncd, honour recognizes but can hardly enhance the outstanding 
quality of Sir Malcolm Hailey*s services to India and the Rmplrc over a 
period of forty odd years. 

Chai'actcristicall)\ in his farewell address to the Provincial Legislative 
Council, Sir Malcolm Hailey pleaded for the countryman. He made m? 
secret of the fact that hiS policy had been devoted lo conscious preparation 
for the new order of ihingi, boch In sport and;, as ^ as possible^ in actual 
administration as wcIIp I do not want tn put rural interests agamst urban,"’ 
he saidf hut be insisted that iherc was a serious lag in the politicai develop¬ 
ment^ in the broadest sense, of the rural population, and that effective pro¬ 
gress In the pmvince depended upon improvement of ** the condidoos of 
life in all its aspects in the villages/^ Sir Harry Haig, die present Governor, 
is in full sytupadiy with tbi^ view* 

k is impassible witliin the limits of the space available to revk^v all the 
salient features of this admirable summary of the multifarious activities of 
the Provincial Government or the vast amount of constructive wo^k carried 
out in the face of almost unexpected diMculties, political and hnandah It 
is too early yet to assess the actual effects of the rural development echemc, 

comprehensively achieved, carefully planned,'’ and financed by a generous 
grant given by the GovcrnmeiiE of IndLip sxipplcmcnted by provinciai 
funds, which has been launched in every district, but the ini dal reiulu are 
cocoiiragmg. The main difficulty is to find the money to meet tlie inota^ 
COSE of administration under the new Constitution and to finance beneficent 
schemes. That temporary relief is essential in the earlier stages of prmincial 
autonomy is recognized in the Niemeyer Report* but much will depnd 
upon the adequacy of the subvention granted by the Governnrttm of India. 
At present the outlook to that regard is admittedly not very promising. 

M. C. B. S* 


CHINA AND THE BRITISH INDEMNITY 

When it w^as decided that the Boacer Indemnity which Great Britain was 
returning to China should be laid out in loans, to Chinese railways and other 
industrial enterprises^ from the interest and amortization on which a per- 
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maiKot cduduom! fund ivas lo be buili up, ihcrc wjs a loud ouicry from 
many quarters. Tbc history of Chimac railways during protracted civil 
wars did OOE encourage hope that there would be much kft for the cultural 
purposes which it was Great Biitain^s mmn purpose in returning the 
Indemnity to promote. 

The rqxirt of the Chinese Government Furclming Caminlssion for 1935 
with other notable rircumstaiiccs is siifhcienc answer to these misgivings. 
Admirohle management of the Indemniiy money In London^ careful super¬ 
vision of all subjects for expenditure by the Chinese and Brkbh Trustee ki 
Ctuna have cornbioed to produce conspicuous benelits for China's work of 
economic development, and will undoubtedly produce still more, apart from 
the increasing bcnciits to be derived from work already done- 
Since it began operations in April, 1931^ the Cominissioii has bid out 
^3,079,591 in purchases of machinery nod equipment from Britlsli Brms : 
the sum spent last year was /746 j 366. Administradve expenses are included 
in these totals, but they are kept at a remarkably low figure, last year's 
expenses being only ^6^400, or 0^865 per cent, of the whole outlay^ More^ 
over, by skilful investment of the Indemnity as it came in^ iind! bills had to 
be mer, not only does administiadoti cost the original fund nothings but 
there is a handsome surplus from inyestmeo^ which brought in 
last ycar^ to add to It The total capital probt realized by this means up to 
the end of 1955 was no less than ^161 >4^ 

The Commission's chff if'cTHt^nr is the completioa of the a^o^mUe gap, 
through very difficult countryp left unfinished for nearly twenty-two years^ 
in the Cantan-Haniovsr railway, by which it Is now made possible to travel 
all the way from Ostend, through Belgium, Germany, Russia, Siberia. 
Manchuria, and North* Centra^ and South China to hbng-Kong. From 
the western edge of Europe to the farthest point of Cathay all by mil 1 It is 
a cremendous ihoughL The intention is to have a train ferrv act 06 i the 
Yangtze, such as already exists at Nanking, svhen the jouTEiey through 
China will be made in the one train—a very luxurious one* it may be added* 
MOth sleeping cars even for humble third-ertass folk. 

Much good work has also been done for other rail ways; the most upto-date 
apparatus supplied for a new telegraphic and telephonic system throughout 
the Niue Provlnres (those most directly under the control of the Central 
Government); and a very interesting pteoc of work, which should when 
finished be of immense value to China's farmers, is the conservancy of that 
terrible Huai River* which rcolly ranks second to the Hoangbo as “ China's 
Sorrow,” 

Already the educational fund, built up from the reiairm cm this outlayj 
begins to make its infliicncc felt There arc now fifty nine jxrat-graduate 
Students in British universities on Indemnity scholarships, and between 
twenty and thirty more are on the way. The intention is 10 have always rixiy 
or seventy in resideDce here. These arc picked students, girls as w’ell as men, 
of whom their pastors and masters speak highly. 

it would be interciting if the CommlssiQn could obtain and publish in 
England a list of grants 10 educational instiiudcins in China. The present 
writer has seen some figures, but has not a complete list The total appears 
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to be a ropectabk onc^ and k would be pka^ani to know all that 
the Indcnmity is doing. 

High tribute is paid by H. E. Quo Tai-du^ Chainoan of the Coonnissicm 
in London, 10 the help given by his Eridsh colleagues^ Lord Riverdale* Sk 
Ralph Wedgwood, Mr. G. A. McEwen, and Mr. A. R. Guinom. The late 
Sir Basil Blackett was a valued inember of the Commission from its begin¬ 
ning, much regretted. One may feel sure that the British CocnmUsiooers 
would respond with equal warmth to their Chinese colleagues, with a sp^ial 
word for the indefatigable Dr. C, C. Wang^ whose work for the Commissiott 
cannot be too highly praised. It is a happy cKjmple of Smo-Brinsh partner¬ 
ship in a great cause, O. M. Green. 


The New Cultuii in China. By L. Forster, and Una / in .) ysv 6 di 

The New Cuiiurc in China h a book that stands apart from the many that 
were written to cope with the detnand created by the Chinese EicWhitioa. 
This book is not on Chinese Art, but to understartd the art of a nadon one 
must first know some aspects of its culture. It gives an image of Chinese 
culture at one stage of its pendulum motidci, 

PrafessoT Forster has seen with a k«n critical eye nearly every province 
of China^ from Yunnan and Ssikhuan 10 Peiping and the madernized coast 
towfiSf so that he is perhapi uniquely qualified for his writings^ 

The □plnioEu arc sympathetic but not laudatory^ while China^s gfeatness 
is realU^ her faults are not hidden; for there is no country of greater 
extremes in spiritual poveny and wealthy brutality and rcfincmcni. While 
books appreciative of China^s arts express the truth in praising her greatness, 
Albert Gervals was also tragically truthful in A Surgeon's China. 

Confuciamstn in decay is peturedt so also ore the reasons for its possible 
revival discussed. Mui Tsaij to most of us^ is vaguely connected with some 
form of slavery^ about which questions oie sometimes asked 10 Parliamcat. 
Gut here her jutiful ease U explaiued diipossionatelyh 
Can China resist japan^ or will she absorb iht inferior civilizationP 
The calm helplessness of the Chinese under this threat b well expressed 
in a etmsTfsatiori on a roof in Ticnuio: And what is that very large 
clearing over there quite close 10 the University?" ^'That Land," be said. 

belongs to a choritabJe organization which sublet it to a farmert who suIh 
let it to another Chinese who works in a Japanese firm. He is going to the 
expense of levcUlug this land, very carefully^ some say to grow a special 
sort of crop. It is, os you sm, very extensive, and could be used as an 
excellent aerodromep provided that the crop it fitic grass." 

Everyone who is intexesEed in China and the Chinese wiU profit by 
reading this book. P 


CORRECTION 

In the review of ** Facing Two Ways*" by Baronets- Shidzuc Isbimoto 
(Cassell and Co., Ltd.X which was published in the April issue of the 
Asiatic RevtEW, the price of the book was given incorrectly. The price is 
rat- 6d. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION 


I'HIRTYTIVE YEARS IN BALUCHISTAN: A 
DOCTOR^S REMINISCENCES 

By Sir Henry Trlstram Holland, c.i.e.j m+e., f+r.g*s. 

[ HAVE been honoured in being Rsked to read a paper before you 
on thiriy-five years in Baluchistan* 1 am actually entering nay 
thJriy-scvcnth year in that country, which has so endeared itself to 
me. It is diificult to describe Baluchistan in a few words* It is 
a country of striking contrasts and great extremes* It has l>een 
well described by Sir Denys Bray as a country with rivers and no 
water, forests and no trees, villi^cs and no inhabitan^p There 
have been not a few who have died of heat or thirst on the vast 
sandy plains in Mekran, or along the Pcrslan-Baltich border, while 
in the highest parts of Baluchistan, in the Quetta-Pishm district 
and elsewhere, men have died of cold in mid-wintert fof there 
sometimes forty degrees of frost arc registered. No one can live 
in Baluchistan for iong without succumbing to the virile beauty 
and grandeur of the Baluch mountainSp Who can ever forget 
those wonderful sunsets, when the tips of the hills arc tinged with 
a beautiful rose pink? 

Historical Survey 

But I must not let myself go In describing in detail the rugged 
beauty of Baluchistan* First let me attempt a brief historical 
survey of the country» How has it come into being? In tracing 
the growth and development of Baluchistan, there is one name 
which will always be associated with that country, the name of 
Sir Robert Sandeman* Sandeman created Baluchistan as we now 
know it. Before his dme Baluchistan was outside the British 
Empire and was almost unknown, except to a few who were in^ 
terested in the country lying to the west and north of Sind. 

Baluchisian, as you will see on looking at the map, is a large 
country, ten times the size of Switzerland, bounded on the north 
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Aighanistan, on the wot by Persia^ on the cast by Sind and 
the Punjab, and on the ^udi by the Arabian Sea. The inhabitants 
of this Lindj chiefly Brahui and Baluch, lived in various degrees of 
subordinadon to the Khan or Rider of Kalat* Up to the begin¬ 
ning of the seventcendi century, those living in and near Kakt 
were Hindu in race and religion and governed by a Hindu 
dynasty. They wete^ however^ constantly oppressed by Persia; 
they insited a Brahui Mussalman chief to ascend the throne of 
Kabt; and tlie State in time became Miiharatnadan* The various 
tribes, finding themselves up against the three great kingdoms 
which surrounded them, Persia^ Afghanistan, and Sind, joined 
themselves into what was called the Brahui Confederacy, under 
the authority of the Khan» At a later period, the plains of 
Kachhi-Gandava were joined to Kalat^ 

In 183S, a British army marched through Kalat to Kandahar 
and the Khan at that time, Mehrab Khan, was accused—wrong¬ 
fully as it afterwards appeared—of treachery. Li 1840 KaJat was 
stormed by our troops, and Mehrab Khan killed in the assaull. 
In revenge for this, the political officer, Lieutenant Loveday^ was 
carried off as a prisoner, and barbarously put to death. Ulti¬ 
mately a treaty of friendship was patched up with the Khan, 
Nasir Khan IL Throughout our disasters in Afghanistan, Nasir 
Khan rctuained loyal to the British, and in 1854, under Lord 
Dalhousie, a fresh treaty was executed* 

Sanoemam^s PoLicv 

it was in 1856 that Sandeman arrived in India. It is outside 
the purpose of this paper to enter into the controversy regarding 
Sandeman's system, generally known as the system of Tribal 
Service, as compared with the Lawrence Close Border policy, But 
regarding Baluchistan, the soundness of Sandeman^s policy has 
been proved over and over again: a policy, I would submit, at 
one with tliat of his great predecessors of the other end of the 
frontier, Herbert Edwardes and John Nicholson. 

Sandeman began his career ^ a political officer in 1S59, and in 
1866 he was posted to Dera Gha^i Khan. There he set to work 
to take in hand the Baluch tribes on the British side of the border. 
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These he sMn won over, and then directed his attention to the 
tribes beyond the frontier, t 2 ic chief being the Marris and BugtU, 
They were likewise won over, a great tribute to his personality. 
Everywhere he went his efforts were crowned with success, and in 
iSy 6 he, as a major, was made the first Agent to the Governor- 
General in Baluchistan. He remained in that position tiU his 
death in 1892, 

Within those sixteen years, Sandeman made Baluchistan what 
it is today. Before he came, the districts of Sibi and Pi shin be¬ 
longed to Afghanistan. Under the treaty of Gandamak, in 1879, 
these districts were assigned to the British Government, but the 
Amir of A^hanistan was to receive the surplus revenues after 
payment of the expenses of administration. After the dose of the 
Afghan War, In 1883, these two districts ceased to form part of 
A^hanistan. By degrees other districts were opened up by 
Sandeman and Political Agencies established in Fort Sandeman 
and Loralal, Kharan also, on the west of the Kalat State, was 
brought under the British sphere of influence. All this was due to 
Sandeman. Before he died, Baluchistan extended from Chaman 
on the north to the Arabian Sea on the south, and from Kharan 
on the west to the Dera Ghazi Khan district on the east 

Memories of Great Men 

k was my good fortune to be posted to Quetta in May, 1900, 
and I look back on my thirty-six years In Baluchistan with the 
greatest pleasure, I have visited nearly every comer of Baluchi¬ 
stan, and the more I see of the country and its people, the greater 
is my attachment to it and them. As 1 look back to 1900, I 
naturally think of the great men whom I have met while serving 
in Baluchistan, The province can boast of many, both soldiers 
and civilians. When I arrived. General Sir Reginald Hart was in 
command at Quetta. He was at one time nicknamed “ Hannibal," 
owing to his great feat of taking the Quetta division over the 
shoulder of that forbidding-looking mountain, Takhtoo. 

T then call to mind that great soldier General Sir Horace Smlth- 
Dorrien, perhaps one of the greatest soldiers of the present cen¬ 
tury. How beloved he was by the troops, and what enlhusksm 
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was evoked when he won at the races, riding his own horse, 
** Muskerry ”! 1 recall one incident when, after the manoeuvres, 
he cridcized the coinmajidtng officer and adjutant of one regi* 
ment for appearing so often on the skyline. He said, Your 
adjutant could have been shot several tunes—he made such a 
good target." To everyone’s amazement the commanding 
officer replied, "That wouldn’t matter; there arc plenty better 
than him in the regiment." 

Then there was that great man Sir David Campbell, famous 
for training and riding his own horse in the Grand National and 
winning, as a subaltern. Ficld^Marshal Sir Claud Jacob served 
nearly all his time prior to the Great War in Baluchistan. I re¬ 
member him when he raised the Hazam Pioneers; and I have 
remained to see them disbanded. There was no soldier better 
loved and respected than he. One of the most brilliant .\rmy 
cotnmandets was General Tim Harington, who earned a great 
reputation in Constantinople at the end of the Great War. There 
was no one more ready to help a good cause. Quite lately he has 
shown this by raising j^yoo in Gibraltar for our new hospital in 
Quetta, and in this he was ably assisted by Lady Harington. 
Whatever those two did went with a swing, 

] have served in Quetta under ten Agents to the Governor- 
General, and if T had time I could tell you many interesting 
incidents regarding them. One stands out from the rest owing 
to the rapidity of his pomodon—namely, Sir Henry McMahon— 
who was Revenue Commissioner as a Captain and Agent to the 
Governor-General as a major. He was a tiger on horseback, and 
w'hen on tour used to cover much of the ground at a gallop, 
leaving many of his somewhat corpulent and dignified Sirdars 
behind in a cloud of dust. From Quetta he went to Simla as 
Foreign Secretary, and then to Cairo as High Commissioner, 
when Lord Kitchener was called home by the Great War. Sir 
John Ramsay was a great friend of mine and left behind a great 
name. He was otic of the straightest men I have ever met. Sir 
Armine Dew was another Agent to the Governor-General about 
whom many tales arc told. He was a man of striking appearance 
—not unlike the late King Edward—and a good example of a 
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** muscular Christian,** It is said that nn one occasion a Brahm 
who was before him got above himself and was insolent^ So he 
said to his Assistant Polidcai Agent: ‘*Biff him, BiH/* and Bill 
bi0ed him I 

But per hap two of the best known men in Baluchistan, and 
about whom most stories arc told^ are Frank Beaty and Colonel 
Boomer BarretL The first was that great pUceman and sprts- 
man known as the “ Subaltem*s Friend/* By some he was believed 
10 be the originaJ of Kim, but this, 1 think, is apocryphal. When 
I first arrived in Quetta, he was the best tennk player, best shot, 
and best billiard player in Quetta and the best known figure in 
Baluchistan. 

One could not find a cheerier comrade or a truer friend d'laii 
Colonel Boomer Barrett. As a raconteur he had few equals* Many 
are the happy evenings I have spot listening to his tales, some of 
his best being those connected with the Bengal Regiment of 
which he was commanding officer Space forbids me telling 
more than one talc, and that k about him. One day, soon after 
taking up his duties as secretary of the Quetta Club, he came to 
me and said, **I>oc, will you come op to the Club garden with 
me and help me to twist the m3ji*s tail. 1 am not satisfitd with 
him.** Up wc went and before the mail appeared he said to me, 
** Look at those two big beds of straw^berries and not a berry on 
them! ” I replied: They arc violet beds*^’ The mali was let off. 

Tjcc CouNTRy 

Baluchistan has an inherent beauty of its own, which grows on 
one the longer one lives there. The words of Sir Denys Bray, 
which 1 have already quoted, are very true as a general descrip¬ 
tion, but Baluchistan contains some real beauty spts, such as 
Ziarat, 8,000 feet above sea level. As one travels through the 
country, prhaps after a long ride over a sandy desert, one sud- 
dcnly comes on a beautiful little oasis tucked away in the hills, 
and, it may be, a lovely stream full of mahsecr. The beauty of 
the mountains [ have already mentioned* 

Baluchistan can hardly be called a spmman*s pradise, and 
yet it abounds in game in some parts. Nowhere in the w'orld 
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have such big bags of chifcor been made as in Ralu chkt^in. , Not 
long ago, in two days five guns accounted for over eight hundred 
chikor. Sisi, wild duck, snipe, black and grey partridge arc also 
found. Regarding big game, the cwrial or wild sheep, the 
markhor and Sind ibex afford excellent sport, while panther and 
bear arc occadonaliy met with. In the hills* the black Himalayan 
bear, and down in Mekran the small bear called a " mum,” arc 
found, but only on rare occasions. 

Many a delightful day have ! spent with my rod on the rivers 
of Baluchistan, which abound in mahsccr. This fish docs not 
reach a big sLse there, but a 29^ pounder has been caught, and I 
believe in the deep pools below Ghati Pul there are fish of much 
greater size. But to my mind fiy fishing for smaller mahscer 
gives the best sport, and 1 have on several occasions caught over 
forty in a day up to 2| pounds on the %, The biggest I have 
caught on the fiy is a 9I pounder. 

It is impossible in a short paper to describe the people of 
Baluchistan, but the three main races are Brahuis, Baluchis and 
Pathans. One of the chief difficulties that confronted me in my 
hospital was that of language. Five or six tongues are spoken any 
morning in our hospital. Tliis is due to the geographical position 
of Quetta. We have Pushtu, Baluchi, Brahui, Persian, Sindhi and 
Urdu to deal with. 

Changes of the Century 

When I am asked, " Has Baluchistan changed much since you 
came out thirty-six years ago?" I reply that, taking the country as 
a whole, there is but litde change. I had the pi casurc of meeting 
the Simon Commission when they came to Quetta, and I remcm.' 
her Sir John Simon saying to me, " If all India were like Baluchi¬ 
stan, there would have been no Simon Commission." The people 
are contented, and their leaders are real friends of our country¬ 
men. I do not think there is any part of our Indian Empire as 
loyal as this province. 

The reason for this may well be the one important change I 
have noticed during my thirty-six years—namely, that the people 
do seem to be better clothed, better housed and possibly better 
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nouiishcd than they were in 1900—though this docs not apply to 
all of the outlying districts. And the great improvement in com- 
municationst coupled with the work of medical and educational 
institutions in the province^ have at any rate begun to create a 
respect for sciendfic medicine and a growing d^ire for education^ 
which may mark the beginnings of progress. 

But they arc only beginnings. Of late years, a few malcontents, 
most of them on the wrong side of the law, have formed them¬ 
selves into a body called the Baiuch Conference, and arc work¬ 
ing for changes—from outside the province. But they arc 
a small minority. In fact, it is still genemlly true to say that the 
desire for progress varies inversely with the distance from British 
headquarters. 

Though the advent of the motor has opened up the country in 
a w^onderful way and has, undoubtedly, had an effect on the 
mentality of the Brahui and Baluchi; yet when the first motor-car 
reached a part of Mckran, arriving at night, the inhabitants gazerd 
at the lamps and thought they were tlie eyes of some new animal, 
and actually brought bhoosa and lucerne to feed it. Some of the 
Sardars affect semi-European dress, but it still gives me quite a 
shock to sit down w'lili a Brahui chief to dinner, and find him 
wearing English evening dress, instead of the long while flowing 
robes and the oily ringlets of his fathers. 

In spite of educational progress, the Baluchi and Brahui have no 
doubt in their own mind that the sword is mightier than the pen, 
I remember one very fine chief urho, when he was asked why he 
did not read or write, replied, Why should I, when I can get a 
baboo at Rs. 25 a month to do it for me?” I remember again 
jogging along on a camel behind a somewhat odoriferous Brahui 
-—washing is still looked down upon as a regrettable modernistic 
fad—and as we were passing some splendid crops, I remarked to 
him, Look at those crops! If it were nnt for the Sahih-iogt 
those might have been cut and the corn eaten by yonr enemies.” 
His only reply, with a grunt of compassion for the (>C!or Sahib's 
ignorance, was, If a man can't kill, he can't eat.” 

Some of the most interesting experiences I have had have been 
when on tour with various political officers* In tlic old days, tour- 
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ing was done cnbrciy on horseback; now a car can take one to 
most parts of the country. But I miss those giorious tnomiDg 
rideS) starting often before sunrise. Due to these tours, [ have 
come in contact with most of the tribes and peoples of Baluchistan. 

A Meetixg with Dost Muhammad 

One tour of exceptional interest 1 made to the Pcrslan-Baluch 
frontier with Sir Terence Keyes, when he was Political Agent, 
Kalai. Dost Muhammad, about whom we read in Dyer’s 
*' Raiders of Sar-hudd,” had been giving a lot of trouble on the 
frontier and Keyes went down to put an end to the constant raid- 
ing, if possible. Our prty consisted of Sir Mir Shams Shah, 
Keyes, Captain Packman, the Shahw'ani Sardar, and myself. My 
role was to create a good impression by ^ving medicines to Dost 
Muhammad’s people, and generally to keep them cheery. We 
had with us as escort some thirty or forty of the Mdtran Levies. 
Dost Muhanunad agreed to meet Keyes at a place called Grawag 
on the Pcrsian^Baluch frontitT. As we were not quite certain 
what our reception would be, the officer commanding levies threw 
out pickets on the bills. On hearing of this, Efest Muhammad 
sent in a most indignant protest, asking if that was the way w'c 
received our friends. Keyes, who was as brave as a lion, at once 
withdrew the pickets. Dost Muhammad was taking no chances 
and came to meet Keyes at the head of an armed force of r,200 
men. 

I shall never forget the scene when Dost Muhammad accom¬ 
panied by some seven or eight of his leading men entered the 
shamiana where Keyes and his party were present to receive them. 
They came in with loaded rifles and these they held across their 
knees throughout the first interview. The impression I received 
was that they feared arrest and looked like rats caught in a trap. 
But had they attempted any violence w'c would not have had a 
chance, for they had a large force outside the shamiana, and, as Sir 
Mir Shams Shah said, “ We had not even a penknife to defend 
ourselves with 1 " At the second interview in the afternoon, when 
I was not present, they thawed to a certain extent and left their 
rifles at the entrance to the shamiana. In the meantime I visited 
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Dost Muhamniaci’s camp on the Persian side of the frontier and 
gave medicines and medical advice to hundreds of Dost Muham¬ 
mad’s followers. 

Dost Muhammad would agree to nothing, and nest day Keyes 
with his party prepared Co leave, as he had made up bis mind to 
ride right up the frontier Co Nok-Kundi on che Nushki-Duzdap 
Railway, We had three or four motors with us, and as some of 
Dost Muhammad’s followers had never seen a motor, Keyes gave 
several of tlicm, including die chief’s own son and nephew, ” joy¬ 
rides” round and round the camp, Without any warning we 
got into our cars and drove off. Some time later, Keyes received 
information that Dost Muhammad had intended to shoot him and 
his party as they were leaving the camp, but Dost Muhammad’s 
men were all round the cars and had they shot at us, they would 
have shot some of their own people—so we all lived to see another 
day I Dost Muhammad came to a sticky end. He continued his 
raiding and looting, and finally the Persian Government sent an 
expedition against him, destroyed his village and made him a 
prisoner. He was put on parole, which he broke. They shot 
him soon afterwards. 

On our way north, I was called on to perform a surgical opera¬ 
tion under strange conditions. We came to a so-ealled village, 
consisting of a few palm trees and a rough booth of palm branches. 
The day before we arrived, one of the four men in the place had 
fallen from a palm tree and had damaged himself seriously, I put 
him on his back in the open, gave him chloroform and performed 
an emergency operation, which saved his life. He was hoisted on 
to a camel and taken seventy miles to Nok-Kundi station, and 
thence to Dustdap, where he was put in hospital and eventually 
made a perfect recovery. A kind providence looked after him, for 
had that accident occurred on any other day within the past 
hundred years, he would not have had a chance of recovery. I 
thanked God and took courage. 

OrHxa Excursions 

Til is reminds me of another occasion when I was on tour with 
Sir fohn Kamsay in the Loralal district. Word came into camp 
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that one of the Iciading Sardars in the district was very ill, and I 
was asked to go and sec him. I had a sixty-mile ride across 
country, which I did in under live hours with three changes of 
ponies. I had no idea what the matter was with the Sardar, so I 
set ofi with a few drugs In a haversack and arrived in the evening 
to find the Sardar in great pain with a huge abscess in his 
abdominal wall. The pus had to be evacuated. I had no surgical 
case with me, but 1 managed to sharpen a blade of a penknife, 
plunged it in and out came the pus. In a few hours, all pin had 
disappeared and I was able to leave next morning and ride back 
to camp, after receiving Rs. 300 from the grateful Sardar. He was 
my friend for life. 

It is extraordinary what can be done with rudimentary equips 
menL ] remember once oprating on a woman for double cataract 
under a juniper tree fifteen miles beyond Zlarat. The woman 
refused to go into hospital or into Ziarat, and so I decided to 
operate on her where she was. A lady in the camp where I was 
paying provided me with a fine crochet-hook, which acted as an 
iris hook. From some hairpins we made a rough-and-ready eye 
speculum and a pair of embroidery scissors served for iris scissors I 
I had with me some cocaine, a cataract knife and a pair of fixation 
forceps. With this equipment 1 operated on both cya and the old 
Pathan woman had an excellent result in spite of my treatment. 
Shades of Harley Street! 

On yet another occasion, Colonel MacGregor, Chief Medical 
Officer, invited my wife and myself to accompny him on a 1,000- 
milc tour from Quetta through Mckran to Pasni, on the shores of 
the Arabian Sea. We took with us instruments, etc., and did 
some eighty oprations on that tour. At Turbat in Kech Mckran 
Colonel MacGregor and I prformed some sixty oprations. No 
major surgery had ever been done there before. We did a number 
of cataracts and also oprated on six small boys for stone in the 
bladder. I asked the people what usually happns in such cases of 
stone in the bladder. “ Oh, they just die,” they said. We were 
face to face with the tragedy of unrelieved suffcHng. How could 
these folk bring their relations to hospital? They arc miserably 
poor and can’t afiord the time or the money for the necessary 
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journey or stay in hospital. Before motor roads were opened upt 
for a patient to come to Quetta meant a month each way on the 
road and a month in hospital — in other words, three months’ 
wages gone, not counting the cost of transporL 

The Hospital 

I have not time left to tell you much of my own hospital work. 
I saw our mission hospital grow from a small instimdon of thirty 
beds to one of lij- We have had at times 135 in our hospital. 
And then a little more than 3 year ago came the earthquake. We 
had in hospital at the time 126 in-patients, with some 80 of their 
relations and friends. You may form some estimate of the crash 
with which it fell, when I tell you that over 80 of chose 200 were 
killed and an uncounted number injured. But, thank God, the wip¬ 
ing out of the hospital has not meant the severing of my connec¬ 
tion with Baluchistan. 1 feel that, earthquake or no earthquake, my 
place is still with the people I have learned to love, and my chief 
job on this six months’ furlough is the effort to raise the jf6,ooo 
sdll needed before we can rebuild our hospital. Furthermore, 1 
can look forward to handing over my work to two doctor sons, 
when the dme comes for me to retire. 1 need hardly tell you what 
a joy this is to me. 

In concludon, let me say diis: Our hospital has attracted, 
amongst others, tens of thousands of the blind and those suffering 
with various eye diseases. For twenty-six years we have visited 
Shikarpur in North Sind for two winter months, and have latterly 
performed there an average of 3,000 major and minor operations. 
On one occasion we did over 200 operations in the day. All told, 
some 30,000 operadons for cataract alone have been performed in 
our hospital. But we arc not only out to heal the bodies of chose 
who come to us. We try to follow in the steps of the Great 
Physician, in His dual^ — ^and to my mind indivisible—^mission for 
the body and the soul of man. The principle of dyarchy is one 
He would never have admitted : with Him there arc no reserved 
departments. As for myself, I cannot conceive of a more inspiring 
and a more joyful task; if I had ray life to live over again, I would 
without hesitadon choose the same job, and no other, 
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I woyld like to add that one of the great things that has cheered 
^ aJi through and been a constant source of joy has been the un¬ 
fading friendship and almost affection that has been showered 
upon me during those thirty-six years. Whenewr I get a bit 
down on my luck, I always think of those friends who are behind 
me. When I was at the Indian Empire Garden Party yesterday 
I ym greatly cheered by the number of people who came to me 
Md the warmth of their congratulations on my knighthood. I 
thank you all for so kindly listening to me, and I thank all in 
Baluchistan and Sind for their unfailing friendship. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A UEETiKG of the Association was hdd at the Caxion Hall, WtEtmiiiswfj 

S. W. I, on Tuesday, Jidy 7, 1936^ when a paper entitled "Thirty-five Years 
In Balurchijtaii j; a Doctor's ReminisceDCes was read by Sir Henry Tristram 
Holland, c.i.e., m.b,^ F.a.ts. Sir Normui Cam, K.c.t.£,, was in the diaif^ 
and the following Ladies and gcntteineo, amongit others, were present: 

Sir Hugh MePhersoD, C4.i., Sir Ernest Hotion, it.c.s.t., o.b.e.j 

Major-General Sir Leonard Rogers, n.c.i.e,, f.h.s.. Sir Denys Bray, 

£.e.E.i., Sir David and Lady Ear^j Sir Homi Mehta^ Ucut,-Coloncl 

Sir Richard Chenevix Trench, o.b.e.. Sir Thomas Smith, Sir Charles 

and I,ady Fawcett, Sir Frank Hudson, K.C.I.B., and Lady Hudson, Sir 
Edward Chamier, Sir Miles Irving, c.t.e., and Lady 

Irving, the Dowager Countess D'Anry, Lady Lukis, Lady (Henry) Holland, 
Lady DawsoUp Lady McCrackcrij Brigadier L. P. Collins, Bishop Eyre 
Chatterton, Mr, C, M. Baker, cj.e., the Hon. Emily Kinnaird^ Mr, M+ 
VViJimoii, Mr. and Mrs. E. F. AJtum^ Mr* R. C* Lai, Miss Mary Sorabji, 
Mrs. and Miss Berry, Mr* J. Bailey, Miss E, Parfitt, Mrs. Paul Steward 
Mr. E. C. Gedge^ Mr, and Mrs. Patrick Kirkptricki Mrs* Daimry, Mr A. M, 
Scott, Rev, C. A, GUlmorci Mrs. R. J. H. Cox, Mrs. Rn^hwordt^ Mr. 

T. A. H. Way, Mrs* Roberts, Mrs. Foden^ Mrs. J. H, Cock, Mrs. Gillette 
Mrs. S, K. Ghosh, Mr. Frederick J. Perry, Mrs. Skrinc, Mrs. BcMhcy, Miss 
Margaret E. Hibble, Mr. F. M. WiJlan, Mr. J W. Watkins, Mr. J. B. Hall, 
Dr^ Sambidananda Das, Miss Leathcrdalcp Miss E. Baring-Goutd, Miss 
Wade, Mrs. VV. H, Bourke, Miss M. M. Bailey^ Mbs Reilly, Miss Stella 
Mead, Mr. Hal Verstage, Mrs. LydalL, Mbs Gunter, Mbs Bailey, Mr, 
Anthony Acton, Mbs P. K, Wittf Mrs* Yatc, and Mr. F, H, Browiij c,i.e.^ 
Hon. Secretary, 

The CHAtioiii^r said: The lecturer whom 1 have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing to you thb alter noon b one of my oldest friends* We have known 
each other for the best part oi thirty years; and when I w^as Assistant 
Polidcal Agent In Qneita many years ago I was best man at hi& wedding. 
Twenty-five years later, as Agent to the GovtrnfjrGcneral, 1 had whoiX I think 
must be an almost unique experience for India, that of entertaining him 
and his wife on thdr silver wedding day. We have had many good times 
together and we have shared at least one very bad time* Through good 
and bad I think I can. say that our friendship has strengthened as the years 
have passed, and SO you will understand that it b with the very gnatest 
pleasure, as I know k must be to all his friends, that I am able to introduce 
him 10 you this alternchqn as Sir Henry HoEaod, He b, 1 bdieve, the first 
British missionary in India Co be honoured with a knighthood. All those 
who know him wiU agree that it b a fitting reward for thirty-five years of 
sclf-sajCnficing work. Of those thirty-five years he b now going to give you 
sente rcmlnbcciiccs. 
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Sir Hekhv Holukd ssid; [ need hardly say what a trcntendoiis pleasure 
it is to have os Chainnan Sir Nortnan Caicr, and I would like to t> ^ an | i 
him very much for the kind way ia which he has spoken of me. I am just 
a very ordinary medical tnissiouary, who has been working away in the 
hospital in Quetta, and I was rather taken back when 1 was asked to 
address this very august audiencC) for there is one thing I cannot be, and 
that is highbrow. 1 am just going to give you some reminiscences of 
thirty-six years on the frontier, and it is a great pleasure to see here today 
some of my friends whom I Itave known in Quetta and Sind. 

Sir Henry then read his paper. 


The CHAiaiiAN t I feel sure the lecture to which you have just listened has 
been of great interest not only to those who know their Baluchistan, but 
also to those cf you who do not. It has at any rate given you some glimpse 
into a little known counuy and a little known people which seldom or 
never com* into the Itmehght unless there happens to be an earthquake. 
It has also given you, ] think, some insight into the character of a warm¬ 
hearted and very human personality with an infinite capacity for friendships 
and when to qualities such as these b allied professional skill of the highest 
order, you will readily understand how Henry Holland has endeared him¬ 
self to all the peoples of Baluchistan. 


I would like to make a few remarks oa one thing to which the teciuicr 
referred, and that is recent changes in Baluchistan. It is a thing I am often 
asked about by officers who have served there^how things are going now 
and what changes there are. Sir Henry mentioned the shock it was to him 
when he met one of our Baluchi Chiefs dressed in iinmaeulate evening 
clothes, 1 remember exactly the same thing myself. Well, tve may regret 
that. Wc may regret that tlicy leave off the kind of clothes that their 
ancestors wore and drop some of their customs; but to my mind that sort 
of ffimg IS now quite inevitable as a remit of tiai^, of contact with towns, 
and the spread of education, ft is just as iuevitable as the supersession of 
horses by motor cars, of the hookah by cig^irettos. 

Just before 1 Mr Baluchistan the Bugs Chief came to see irn^and I 
should explam that the Bugii Chid is one of the older genention and is 
most coflSc^Qvc, a man who rules his tribesmen with a rod of iron, and 
insists on their taring the same clothes, the same beards, and the same 
long rmglets as their fathtre did. He had come to ask me to give one of 
^ tnbesmeo, a young man, a job in Government service; and when I asked 
him to produce him, m walked a young man of tweniy-two or tweniy-ffirce, 
clean sha™, w^g ^gluh clothes and speaking almost perfect English 
to him: But this « not a Bngri.- ‘Oh, ym it is, and he h the 

"i " I friends. I have had him 

educated at the enUe^ at Lahore at my own expense, and 1 sent him there 

« much bughed at by the ^er students that he could not go on weariog 
f to wear the same clothes as they did, and 

Balinhutan after an absence of some years was that most of the younger 
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men of the higher daises now shaved their beards. To those of you who 
do noi know the EaJt iKi* may not seem a imiicr of mucli c:Qiisequcficc, 
but not so to those who know OrientaJ countries and how the Mussulman 
used m set great score by his heard both as an adonuncm and as a sign 
of manly vigour, and particularly among the priesdy caste- The shaving of 
one beard in Baluchistan ncariy caused a rehdlioiL Ainongst the Mam 
tribesmen the Marti Chief is not only their Chiefhut aim their 
high priest, and one of the most solemn and binding oaths a Marri tribes¬ 
man could take was to swear by the beard of his Chief; so you may imagine 
their dismay and consErmation when one day they found they had no 
beard to swear by I 

Tlierc is a growing desire for educadon in Baluchisiani and 1 would 
differ from my friend Sir Mcnry Hoibnd when be said that that is the case 
only near to Bridih headquartcrA. My experience is that k is now wide¬ 
spread over the province. One of the first requots made to me when I 
became Agent co the Governor^CkiiGra] was for the establishment of a col¬ 
lege in Quetta for higher education, and when the Viceroy caoac to Quetta 
in 1932 a deputation of Chiefs waited upon him, not only from round 
about Quetta, but from the whole of Baluehistan, and pressed the same 
request upon hiuu The Viceroy gave them a sympathetic reply^ and 1 was 
told to send up official proposals to the Govermnent of India, which I duly 
did. The reply vrhich [ got was one which was not urKommnn. The 
Covemmetit of India accepted the proposal in prindpk^ but regretted they 
had no funds to carry it out) But, for the comfort of those who have 
known and Wed their Baluchistan, L would just like to say that there is one 
thing which does not change, and that is the system of administration 
which was set up by Sir Robert Sandtmau. That scllt goes on in fuh 
vigour. The firgas sdJJ adminisEcr justice, and the privilege of membership 
is as highly priced and eagerly sought after as ever it was. 1 firmly believe 
that administration oE justice Eiy ]itga is as impartial as any justice can be. 
One hst word—the lecturer rather took the words out of my mouth when 
he referred to the loyalty of Baluchistan. I have served in many parts of 
India and I believe there are none which surpass Baluchistan in loyalty to 
the Throne and Person of their Sovereign. When 1 toured as Agent to the 
GoYemor-Gcnerak whenever 1 went lo an important place 1 nearly always 
had deenratinns and arches with mottoes such ns '* Welcome and Qod 
bleu our noble A.GXj.t' and so forth, but ibe most commoii and ihe one 
that was usually repeated two or three times was "‘God save the KingJ‘ 

Sir Franil Hmwo^: [ have ne%'er ventured 10 address this Association 
before and I do not suppose 1 ever shall again; but I would like To make a 
few remarks today because it so happens that 1 have known Quetm and 
Sir Henry HollarKl for nearly all the thirty-five years about which he has 
given us so interesting an accounts 1 always looked upon Quetta from 
rather a different angle to that of Sir Henry Holland. To him it was a 
home and a workshop: to me it was a very pleasant holiday resort, and 10 
3 good many other people, too. I never had the good fortune to be suttioned 
in Baluchistan, but to those of us who toiled on the dusty sands Sind, 
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Quetta was a nrgukr ckuis of dcIigEitp to whicb wx escaped ai ofico as we 
dared. It k mane than thirty years ago. but I can sdil remember the dmil 
of sitdng in the shade of Colonel Afchcr^s beaudfut gardciit surrouiidcd by 
peach trees, with the peaches faUing on the ground Like mulberries as we 
listciied to the tmltle of the artesian ^vell« 

And then a few years Later I remember stneougus games of tennis on the 
lovely couru of the Residency, with Lady Ramsay and Dr. Hoibnd oo the 
other side—a very tough pair for anyouc to lackk. 

However long the intervals between one^s vUit$, ir was so pleasant to fed 
that one would always find Dr* Holland thefie, with a kindly welcome for 
his old fricods. Quetta, like other places in ladia^ changes pretty quickly. 
Agents to the Govcruor-GcDcral come and go. General Officers Command¬ 
ing in^Cbicf come and go* but Dr. Holland* like the brook^ goes on for 
ever. And in this coanecdon perhaps I may say what an intense relief it 
was to us all last year in India at the time of that awful catastrophe whm 
the news came through that hb life had been spared. Well, sir* as you 
will remember, we Slndhis Invaded Quetta pretty rcgubrly in the hot 
weather, but when the cold weather cunc and the duck and the snipe 
began to artive, the tide turned and the invasioo was the other way. And 
amongst the most regular of ouf in^’aders was Dr. Hollandp though he 
came to do something more important than shoot duek^ but 1 think he 
will admit that occasionally he took an afiernoDEi off for that purpose. 
Every year saw him d^end upon the ancient town of Sbikarpnr, sur¬ 
rounded by a bind of enthusJastk doctors^ some of whom had come from 
far-olf America at their own expense to learn from Dr. Holland what they 
knew they could never learn elsewhere. 

Evoy year saw the sick and die maimed and the blind, and more espe¬ 
cially the Wind, crowd Into that boipitaL I remember when 1 was Com¬ 
missioner in Sind, Dr. Hoi laud kindly used to hnd time to take me round 
his hospiiai, and I nes'er saw such a mked hag anywheres all nations and 
kindreds and peoples and tougues, with only one thing in common, that 
they were all ill and all quite sure that Dr* Holland w^as giving to heal 
them. 1 call it a hospital, but as a matter of fact-^c any rate, in my day— 
it was nothing more than a huge encampment of " hacha huts with little 
or no fumituie except camp cou^lhc sort oi place that would make a 
London surgeon shudder; but In those days they were doing ninety cataraicts 
a dayj and with results any London surgeon would be proud oL And T 
do not ibink 1 have ever seen a more toticliing sight than when Dr. Holland 
used to go round the so-called ward^ patting each padcni on the shoulder, 
having a look at each bandage* and saying to each man, “ Khush hair* 
"Achcha hai, baba?*' Scores of them had not the faintest idea of what 
he meant by "’ Achcha hai,*' but those rugged faces with ihctf red beards 
were lit up with a imile of pleasure, for drey realized that die doctor was 
their friend, and they were quite sure he was going to make them wdl. 
And I personally used lo feel that the Quciti invasion of Sind was perhaw 
ihe happiest event of the whole year, and that no one was doing mure, nw 
only for suffering humarnty, but for the honour and credit of British 
Rab Holland 
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Sir Bwy : [ am very graicfiil to the AsK^iadoa for InvitiDg jae 

to tncct one of the oldcsi and not the icajt of the friends India has given 
me. It is tiot the first time I have sat under Dr. Holland j and I found if a 
pleasant thing to listen to that wcU^known voter again and to catch the 
invigorating iafection of his racy anecdotes. And yei, and not for the first 
timCj he worried me. 1 was worried to hear of the clahorate medical cc^uip- 
ment with which he prtxeedcd through Baluchistan; doubly womed^ for it 
fabifies not the leasr impoitani couplet in not the l«st important poem by 
not the least important poet of Baluchistan. "1 he couplet usai to run; 

Fut a hairptn in his hand 

Cataract will flee the land T" 

And as 1 listened to him I was worried^ and not for the first timCp by the 
paradox of things. For eonstitutiotiallyp theorttkaUy* I myself am not on 
the side of the angels, the missionaries^ Constitutionally^ cheoretieally^ I am 
a smunch believer m Swackdii Swaraj in politics, in religion, in tribal and 
social life; a staunch believer in that Swadashi Swaraj, that indigenous home 
rule within a larger unit, which Sandeman fostered in Baliichisran, yeara 
before the words had any cuftcticy or meaning in political India. And 
cheoretically tn the religious and social spherCp along comes the missionary 
as the solvent of this great thing. 

Tlicoretically, yes; but one push of practical experience and my theory 
puffs away into thin air. By their £rmts~a better tribesman, a bener 
Muslim, a healAier family, bener parents, a healthier and a better com^ 
munity by ihar fruits ye shall know them. And in the constant striving 
for the adaptation of the ancient Sw^dashl Swaraj tn the changing Times, 
neither Government nor tribesman Have had stauncher allies than the 
famoLis Quetta missionary doctors, with Dr. Holland at their head. And 
when they now appeal for funds to set thdr tMroten house In order, the 
appeal should earrie home not only to those touched by the missionary 
spirit, to the pious, to the charitable, but to all who have any iokling of 
what Quetta and Baluchistan have done for the Empirei and what they 
mean for the good name of Englishmen. 

Major-Cccicra! Sir Leon^ro Rogers: 1 came hi&e to listen with, great 
Interest to Sir Henry Holland and with no Intendon of speaking. At the 
same time I cannot refuse the invitation to say a few words. My ow-n work 
was about as f.if as you can get from Baluchistan, in Cakura, hut even 
there Sir Henry Holland's name was known for hU medicaJ ^vork. They 
have the most wonderful traders In the world in BaluchUtant who come 
down to Cal cu Era every yesm. You have heard something of the medkal 
work he has done, and no doubt Sir Henry cotdd tel! ns a great deal more. 
Only a month or two ago [ was speaking ai a missionary meeting when 1 
met another medical missionary from that part of the eatthi Rev, Dr. 
Venables. A thing he said impressed me very much and should be better 
known amongst our medical smdencs. He said he could not understand 
why so many of our medical students after they have qualified preferred to 
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go into towns and spend ibcif time on panel pf actiec W'hen ttcy might 
become m^ical mis^ioiiaria in charge of hospitals^ with as much surgical 
work aj they could do. That, 1 thinkj is very true, and I have often 
spoken of the work of medical misslonaHcs in India. 

I should have liked 10 hear a little more about the carihquakct t*ut that 
must be a tender subject, as Dr. Holland lost hLs hospital. 1 remember 
Sir Thomaa Holland, when Direetor of the Geological Deportment of India, 
giving A lecture in Calcatia, and be rebted how he was in Simla at the 
time of the Kangro earthquake. It way desirable lo get records of how for 
it bad been felt, so he sent a telegram to various places asking whether the 
cfTeccs were severely felt or hardly fdt, and be had a number of telegrams 
to say, " Sir, the earthquake was very hardly felt here." In conclusion 1 
svish to coDgratulatc Sir Henry Holbnd on fits wonderful record of Indiaji 
service of thirty-six years, not out 

The Vcn. C. A+ Giumoiie (late Archdeacon of Lahore) i ] am only a vbitor 
here* but it gives me very gr«i pleasure indeed to meet again my friend 
Sir Henry Holkod. 1 think I was appointed to the Chaplaincy of Quetta 
in the 5am^; year that Sir Henry Holland went there, the year 1900* and T 
remember how very much supported J felt in my particufar work in Quetta, 
as Senior Chaplain therCt by the presence o£ Dr. Holbnd, who kindly read 
the lessons every Sunday evening in the Quetta church. I sliould like to 
ask Sir Henry Holbnd if the beautiful cantonment church in Quetia 
escaped the depredations of the earthquake.^ [Dr. Holland replied that the 
church had b«n very badly damaged and had 10 be pulled down; but that 
the East window put up by Sir Robert Sandeman has all been taken away 
piece by piece,] I was in Quetta for five years until 1 left there to take 
the appointment of Archdeacon of Lahore, and 1 do not diink Sir Henry 
Holland and 1 have met for nearly thirty years. But how good it is 10 
fee! that when we get into the higher element—shaU I call it the spiritual 
clemcni?—we seem 10 annihilaic time. It has been a trcmcodnus pleasure 
for me today to have listened to (he names of friends of those past years^— 
Sir Charles Yale, Sir Reginald Hart, V,G., General Sir Horace Smith' 
Dorrien, Sir John Ramsay, Sir Heruy McMahon, and others who have been 
mentioned—and I feel I have been transported bach to very happy days. 
Although I am noc a member of the Assocladon, hut a visitor here, I felt 
that it w^ould hardly have been fitting for me to have retained my chair 
without congraiubtlng Sir Henry Holland on his return, on the honour 
conferred on him, and on the magnificent work which I have witnessed 
and also heard of in Queiia> 

Sir Huoh MoPhexson : Ladies and Gtmlemen,—Before we break up I 
have much pleasure in asking you to join me in a very hearty vote of 
thanks to the feciurer who has given us such an interesting (raper tbU after' 
noon, and also 10 onr ChainmiL 1 do not feel that 1 am realty qualified to 
propose tWs vole of thanks, for 1 have never had the privilege of seeing 
Batuehistan, hut Sir Henry Holbml has made the country live foe us this 
afternoon in a wonderful way. both geographitally and historically, and it 
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has ^ a great pleasure to listen 10 his interating reminiscences. I haw 
i»€ been nearer m Dduchistan than Delhi and Simla, but I have one small 
perwna! contact in the fact that a brother in the Indian Medical Service 
was at one time stationed in QuemL I rctnerober his dcsciiptioni of the 
intense cold of camp life in Loralai. I wondered, when [ heard Sir Henrv 
o an ta ng of his eye eases, whether my brother ever sat at his feet, 
bcca^ after he had been to Quetta he specialiied in eyes and made 
ophthalmic surgery his life'Work. 1 have mentionrid Delhi and Simla. It 
was when I was there about sixteen or sevenieen yars ago that I had the 
weedng for the first time our chairman, Sir Noitnao Cater, He 
was Mr, Cater then, hut since our first contact Sir Norman has gone a 
very long way and has attained great distinction in the Political Depart¬ 
ment. Our Association is giateftil to him that in this, the first year o£ his 
renrment, he Has taken the trouble to come here and preside at one of our 
meeangs. I comtder that we are very fortunate in dosing our session on 
dc very mteresQng note which has been struck this aficrooor. I ask you 

Hel™ n» in a very hearty vote of thanks to Sb 

Henry Holland for hu address and m Sir Norman Cater for presiding over 
o^r iMetuig. ^ ^ 

Holland : I will not say anything mote but thank dl those 
who have spoken » warmly, far too warmly, of what I have been able m 
hnn.., “J* “> go back, and I won’t say begin my career, but 1 certainly 
ho^ to mom years’ work. I hope to rebuild our hospital, which 

wdl not pr^ably be begun imii] 1338, We have got our piients now in 
hou«^d our oldest boy is in charge, I supped the dme will 
eo^ when the boys wdl my, "Now. Dad, you are getting a bit senile” 

you for ^e honour-jt was a great honour-of being asked to address vou 
and to thank you for listening so pdendy to wh« I have said. ^ ’ 
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THE SIXTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 

For the Year enping April 1936 

OirrsTANDiNG events in relation to India dining the twelve months 
covered by this Report were the death of the King-Emperor 
George V., following so soon after the enthusiastic celebration of 
the Silver Jubilee of his reign; the passage of the Government of 
India Act, 1935, and the subsequent measures to prepare for its 
application by well-marked stages; the further consideration of 
the federal plan by the Indian States ; Lord Zetland’s appointment 
as Secretary of State for India on Sir Samuel Hoarc’s selection to 
be Foreign Secretary; and the arrival in India of Lord Linlithgow 
to succeed Lord Willingdon as Viceroy. In respect to these and 
other leading events the East India Association had its part to play 
in the interpretation and formation of instructed public opinion. 

Shortly before the close of the previous year the loyal congratu¬ 
lations of the Association to King George and Queen Mary on 
the Silver Jubilee of the rdgn had been conveyed and acknow- 
ledg)cd. When in January the death of the King-Emperor 
plunged his people into mourning, the Association shared with 
other Empire societies in sending a wreath to Windsor and a 
telegram of sympathy to King Edward VIII. On the day of the 
funeral also letters of sympathy were sent by the President on 
behalf of the Council to his present Majesty and to Queen Mary, 
and were in due course acknowledged. The manifestations of 
grief in India were so spontaneous and widespread as to be with¬ 
out parallel in the history of the British connection, and, in the 
words of Lord Linlithgow on entering upon his Viccroyalty, gave 
fresh proof of India’s constant devotion to the Imperial Crown. 

The New Vicerdv 

An important development in the work of the Association con¬ 
tributed materially to the success of the largest and most repre- 
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scntsdvc farewell bantjuct ever given to ati outgoing Viceroy. 
Two or three years ago, at the instance of the Secretary of 
State for the Colonics, various Empire societies formed a Joint 
Hospitality ConuDittec for the purpose of combining from time 
to dme in the exercise of hospitality to disduguished servants of 
the Empire oversea by way of farewell or of welcome. On the 
injdati\e of the Chairman of Council,, it was decided early in the 
year to share in this arrangement in relation to gatherings coming 
within the scope of our special field of Empire service. The first 
joint funedon to which tltc Association contributed was the fare¬ 
well Dinner to Lord and Lady Linlithgow given at the Hotel 
Victoria on March 25, when some 550 guests were present, in¬ 
cluding most of His Excellency’s colleagues on the Joint Select 
Committee and their ladies. The Secretary of State for India was 
in the chair. His speech and that of the Viceroy-designate were 
widely recognized to be important utterances, and they were 
broadcast b the Empire programme. It fell to our Prcsidcni to 
reply to the toast of the Empire societies proposed by Lord 
Halifax, the Lord Privy Seal, 

Lord Linlithgow has been for some years a Vice-President of 
the Association and on occasion has taken part in our proceedings. 
It was strongly felt by the Council tliat in addidon to parridpa- 
don b the Dinner, the Association should arrange for an informal 
farewell on its own account; and accordingly a conversazione to 
meet Lord and Lady Linlithgow was held at Grosvenor House 
on March 26, when some 350 members and their friends were 
present As Sir Samuel Hoarc was unable to fulfil his intention 
to attend and speak, the President voiced the good wishes of the 
guests and their confidence b the capacity and judgment of the 
new Viceroy. In his reply Lord Linlithgow spoke of his admira¬ 
tion for the Work of the Association, and his pride b bavbg been 
connected with it for a number of years past. He aptly said that 
its paramoui service is to promote between our several peoples that 
human fcelbg of goodwill and kindly regard and understanding 
which must always form the essential foundation of healthy 
growth, and without which the most carefully erected political 
edifice would not long stand. 
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The SECiLETARY OF State 

Reference was made by the President to the generosity of H-H. 
the Maharaja cf Bhavanagar in contributing Ijjo towards the cost 
of the function. A similar conversazione hdd in NovunbcTj when 
Lord and Lady Zedand were the guests of honour, was arranged 
by means of the annual grant of ^Tgo by H.H. the Maharaja 
Gackwar of Baroda to onr Hospitality Fund, The purpose of the 
gathering was to congratulate Lord Zedand, who has been a Vice- 
President since his successful Governorsbip of BengaL on his 
accession to the Cabinet as Secretary of State for India, He spoke 
of his ample opportunities to observe personally the great work 
done by the Association for bringing India and Great Britain ever 
closer together, and of its value as providing a platform for every 
conceivable point of view on Indian polity. 

The Government of Indja Act 

Lord Zetland’s congratulations to the Associadoa on the work 
it did in educating public opinion “ during those years when the 
present Government of India Act was still upon the anvil” was 
accompanied by the expression of a hope that the Council would 
not consider that such work respecting the new Constitution had 
come to an end. A study of the list of meetings in Appendix A 
shows that this weighty advice has not been disregarded. While 
the Bill was running the gauntlet of House of Commons discus* 
sion Sir Stanley Reed on May 21 gave a characteristically vigorous 
survey of the whole position under the title of “ India: the Report, 
the Bill and After,” and his views were strongly endorsed from 
the standpoint of exceptional knowledge of the details by Sir 
Malcolm Hailey, who was in the chair. Mr. Hugh Molson, a 
member of the Council, then M,P, for Doncaster, gave on June 26 
the best and most comprehensive analysis that is available to the 
public of the amendments made in some important matters during 
the pssage of the Bill through the House of Commons—changes 
to which he had made some useful contributions in debate. In 
the absence of Lord Lothian, owing to an important debate in the 
Lords, the chair was taken by the late Sir John Thompson. 
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The Inbian Statk 

The essential part assigned to the Indian States in the Federal 
plan was kept steadily in view. The gracious hospitality of Lady 
Bennett, a member of the Councii, provided an opportunity on 
May 29 to meet at the Ladies' Carlton Club licutcnant-Ccncral 
His Highness the Maharaja of Bikanir on the occasion of his 
visit to this country to take part in the Silver Jubilee celebrations 
as senior Indian Honorary A.D.C. to the late King-Emperor. In 
a striking speech to Lady Bennett*s 400 guests the Mahara ja took 
the opportunity to reaffirm his belief in the federal form of 
government as being best in the interests of the Empire, of India 
and of the States. 

That the way to this consummation of the constitutional scheme 
is not free from difficulties for the Princes was shown in a frank 
and widely infonned paper given on October id by Sir Patrick 
CadcU, fresh from post-I.C.S. work in Kathiawar as President of 
the Council of Junagadh State. Earl Peel was in the chair, and 
contributions to the discussion were made by men of such ripe ex¬ 
perience in the Political Department as Sir Stuart Fraser and Sir 
William Barton. The greatest of the States was discussed a fort¬ 
night later, not from the political, but from die artistic and social 
points of view, when at a meeting at the Rubens Hotel, with Sir 
Reginald Glancy in the chair and Rai Bahadur M. B, Sethi as host, 
Mrs. Margaret Mil ward gave “An Artist’s impressions of Hydera¬ 
bad State,” and showed lantern views of excellent photographs 
taken during her stay in the Nizam's Dominions. Mrs;, Mil ward 
has since responded tg several requests to lecture on the same sub¬ 
ject to otJier organizations. It may here be mentioned that our 
senior Vict-President among the Princes of India, H.H, the Maha¬ 
raja Gackwar of Haroda, did us the honour of attending the 
annual meeting of the Association in June and mo^'ing, in an 
encouraging speech, the adoption of the Report. 

RUIUI, RECONSTflUCtlOH 

The vitai need for the advancement of the rural masses of India, 
so fully recognized by the new Viceroy in the light of his first- 
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hand studie$ a$ Chairman ten ycai$ ago of die Royal Commi&sion 
on Agriculture in India, was reflected in two items of the lecture 
programme. On November 5, at a joint meeting with the Indian 
Village Welfare Association, Mr. F. C. Strickland, fresh from a 
year’s intensive study of village condidons in China, made on the 
invitarion of the Universities China Committee, gave an informed 
comparison of rural welfare work in India and China. The 
presence in the Chair of Major-General Sir Frederick Sykes was 
appropriate by reason of his successful initiadon of a comprehen¬ 
sive scheme of village reconstruction during his Bombay Go\xrnor- 
ship, and among the speakers was Dr. C. C. Wang, former 
Director-General of the Chinese Eastern Railway. 

In the following month Dewan Bahadur Sir T. Vijayaraghava 
Acharya described the work of the Imperial Council of Agncul- 
tural Research during the first six years of its existence and his 
tenure as Vice-Chairman and Principal Administrative Officer. 
Mr. R. A. Buder, the UndcT'^Secretary for India, who takes a 
sustained interest in die work of the Association, in an important 
speech from the Chair suggested that the CouncD provided an 
excellent type for the achievement of co-ordination under Federa¬ 
tion in such matters as forestry, irrigation and public health, ITie 
combination needed was that of tact and specialist knowledge on 
the part of the Federal Government and a spirit of initiative and 
co-operation on the part of the units. 


Defence and Trade 

A question of vital importance to the India of the future was 
under skilled examination when on April 7 Field-Marshal Sir 
Philip Chetwode, who had shortly before retired from the Com- 
mandenhip-in-Chief, lectured on Indian defence problems in the 
light of the coming constitudonal changes. While stressing the 
absolute necessity for efficiency, Sir Philip declared himself a 
strong supporter of the policy of political advance enshrined in the 
Government of India Act, and a sympathizer with the keen desire 
of the younger politically minded Indians to see the process of 
Indianizadon of the Army hastened. Important speeches were 
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made by Lord Wintciton from the Chair, Mr. Budcri who had 
represented India at the Naval Conference, and Genera! Sir George 
Barrow. 

Another aspect of changing India was brought under considera' 
tion on January 16 by Sir Thomas Ainscough, who has been for 
no less than eighteen years H.M, Senior Trade Commissioner in 
India and Ceylon. He discussed “The British Export Trade 
with India: Recent Developments and Possibilities,” and stated 
that he looked forward with confidence to a rapprochement be* 
tween the traders of the two countries as self-government became 
an established fact and all sources of political conflict were re¬ 
moved. The meeting had the advantage of the presence in the 
chair of Captain Euan Wallace, the Parliamentary Secretary of 
the Department of Overseas Trade, and of contributions to the 
discussion by such leading men in the export trade as Mr. I. F. L. 
Elliot, of the British Iron and Steel Federation, and Mr. J. G, 
Nicholson, of the Imperial Chemical Industries. 


Other Topics 

Man docs not live by bread alone, and it was rightly suggested 
at a meeting on February ii that imponant things in India out¬ 
side the scope of political and economic discussion should be kept 
in mind in framing the programme of the Association. The occa¬ 
sion of this remark was a new departure whereby an mtcrcsting 
afternoon was devoted to the study of Indian occultism and of 
phenomena such as the rope, the basket and the mango tricks, and 
ArC'Walking. The issue was presented in a scholarly paper by 
Major G. H. Rookc. His useful select bibliography on the sub¬ 
ject accompanies the report of the function in the April issue 
of the Asiatic Ret'ieit/. Lord Mansfield was in the chair and the 
lecture and discussion attracted much attention in the press. 

Some of the more picturesque sides of Indian life were set forth 
in a coloured film shown by Miss Rosie Newman at a reception 
kindly given by the Lady Headley to the Association on 
Febrary t8 at Grosvenor House. The main features of the two 
months* tour of Miss Newman and her mother arc set out in her 
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paper based on the film given in our Proceedings. The Duke of 
Portland was in the Chair, and recalled the fact that a hundred 
years ago his great-uncle, Lord William Bcntinck, was Governor- 
General. Another tour of India, designed for the collection of 
material for a biography of that statesman, provided opportunity 
for an instructive dissertation on July i6 by Mr. Philip Morrcl, 
whose wife, Lady OttoUnc, is a grand-niece of Lord William. 
With Mr. Godfrey Nicholson, M.P., in the Chair, Mr. Morrel 
spoke on “India in Transition,” and devoted chief attention to 
social questions, such as that of relations between Englishmen 
and Indians} and a frank discussion ensued. 

Garden Party 

In addition to meeting at the social functions already men¬ 
tioned, members were able to spend a Saturday afternoon under 
ideal weather conditions on July 6 at the s[xu:cnth<cntury man¬ 
sion, once the home of Queen Elisabeth, Great Fosters, Egham, 
The company of 400, which included several members of the 
Diplomatic Corp, met at the invitation of Mr. C. G. Hancock, 
the chief proprietor of the well-known weekly The Near Eatt and 
India, since renamed Great Britain and the East. Sir Malcolm 
Hailey, having recently completed his Governorship of the United 
Provinces, and Lady Hailey, were the principal guests, and both 
Sir Malcolm and Lord Lamington expressed their satisfaction that 
under Mr. Hancock's direction the weekly has made great 
advances and has devoted much more attention to Indian matters. 

Obituary 

While the membership of the Association has steadily increased 
through the year, the losses by death both here and in India have 
been exceptionally severe. Foremost in the list are the names of 
two eminent Vice-Presidents, the Marquis trf Reading, whose 
memorable Viceroyalty was completed ten years ago; and Lord 
Ampthill, the last Governor of Madras to be appointed by Queen 
Victoria, Sir John Thompson, a valued member of the Council 
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and a frequent contributor to our Proceedings, passed aw’ay in the 
summer just after the completion of his devoted work as Chair¬ 
man of the Union of Britain and India, formed to support the 
policy of the National Government in framing a new Consdtu- 
rion for India, The list of losses given in Appendix C also contains 
tile names of Lord Headley, the leader of British Moslemsj Sir 
Bampfyldc Fuller, the accomplished administrator and author; 
Sir Basil Blacken, one of the greatest of India’s Finance Members; 
Sir Dinshaw Wacha, the Nestor of Indian politics; Mrs. S. D. 
Sassoon, noted for Hebrew scholarship and business ability; Sir 
Dimcan Maepberson, a regular attendant at our meetings; Mr. 
N. C. Sen, a former valued colleague on the Council, and other 
members of disdnedon. 


Membership 

Happily the list of new elections is both long and disdnguished. 
Following the example of a long line of previous Govcrnciv 
General, Lord Willingdon has become a member on completion 
of his great Viceroyalty, and similarly Field-Marshal Sir Philip 
Chetwode has joined on relinquishing die Indian Command. The 
list also includes the names of Commander Sir Archibald Coch¬ 
rane, Sir Lancelot Graham and Sir John Hubback on taking up 
their Governorships in Burma, Sind and Orissa respectively; their 
Highnesses the Maiiarajas of Navanagar, Bharatpur and Mayiir- 
bhanj; the Earl of Mansfield, Lord Catto and Lady Headley, 
The total number of elections was 85, but the losses by death were 
26 as compared with only 8 in the previous year. Resignations and 
revision of the roU numbered 14, leaving a net gain of 35 mem¬ 
bers, making a total addition of 74 to the roll In the past two years. 

The Council 

The Maharaja Jam Saheb of Navanagar, W'hose great crickcring 
predecessor and unde was for many years associated with our 
work, was elected a Vice-President in the autumn. The Council 
coopted during the year Field-Marslial Sir Philip Chetwode, the 
Right Hon. Sir Shadi Lai, Saidar Bahadur Mohan Singh and 
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Mr, T, V. A. Isvaran, Trade Commissioner for Mysore, Sir James 
McKenna’s three years* term as Vice-Chairman of the Council 
having expired, be was unanimously re-elected to the position. It 
is open to any member of the Association to propose a candidate 
or candidates for election at the annual meeting to vacancies in 
the Council, subject to fifteen days' nodcc being given to the 
Honorary Sccertary, The following members of the Council retire 
by rotation, and are clinic for re-election: 

Sir Charks Armstrong. 

Lady Bennett. 

F. H, Brown, c.i.e. 

Sir Louis Willtatn Dane, g.cI.e., [:,s.t. 

Sir Patrick Fagan, x.c.i.e., c.s.i. 

John de La Valcttc. 

Finance 

Seven life memberships were taken up during the year, as com¬ 
pared with two in 1934*35- accordance with the policy of the 
Council announced in the last Report, these subscriptions, amount- 
ing to ^98, were placed to the reserve in the Post Office Savings 
Bank. As membership is for the calendar year, nearly all the sub¬ 
scriptions arc received in the first quarter; and consequently the 
balance on current account shown in the figures attached m the 
Report is required to meet the expenditure of the greater part of 
the year. The Hon. Auditors, Mr. John de La Valcttc and Mr. 
T. A. H- Way, report that the accounts are admirably kept, that 
receipts from annual subscriptions have risen from j(^ 3 it to ^841, 
and that there has been a further apprcciadon of our Indian 
securities. 


A distinguished veteran memljer. Sir John O. Miller, in notify¬ 
ing his removal from London, wrote that he had watched with 
interest and admiration the progress of the Association in recent 
years. He added r 

*■ !t has become the acknowledged autboriiy for weighty ddiveraaoes and 
debates on Indian subjects and a meedag-plau for Eiuopeans and Indians 
qudified to discuss such matters with lull luDwledgc ol ibdr bcaringi. The 
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Afitttie Review, tog, has beconie the repository for authoritative information 
on inaners aifecting not India only, but of giving iaformadgii that cannot 
easily be got cisewhete." 

Encouraged by fuch tributes the Council look forward to con¬ 
tinuing, under die new conditions arising in India, the functions 
the Association has discharged into its seventieth year for the pur¬ 
pose of promoting the welfare of the great Empire of the East. 

The Council desire again to express their appreciation of the 
steal and energy of the Hon, Secretary, Mr. Brown, to whose un¬ 
tiring work on behalf of the Association the success of the dis¬ 
cussions and the social functions is so largely due. 

James MacKenna, 

Vice^hairman of CounciL 
F. H, Brown, 

Hon. Secretary. 

Atsy 13,1936. 
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SDCTY^NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 

The sisty-ninEh Afiniia.| Gciwral Meeting of the Association was hel-d at 
the CaJCtOfi Halip Westmioitcri. on Tuesdayp June i&w The PrcsicJeiiL, 

the Right Hon* Lord Lamington, c.c.m.g., cxi.e., was in the chair, and 
the rnttobera present iticludcd : 

Sir Makolmn Setoo. rx.b^ Sir Louis Dane, c c.i.e., c.s.t,. Sir Hubert 
Carr, Sir John Cumming. h.cj^e,. c.a.i.. Sir fames MaeKcitnaj c.le.. 

Sir Charles ArniEtrong, Sir Edward Maclagan, t.as.i,, Sir Amber- 

son Marten, Sir Hugh McPherson. E.c.t.£., cj^t^ Sir Reginald Clancy, 

E, c.sa., EX.T.E,, Sir Atul Ghatterjee^ c,c,i.i,p tx.s.i.. Sir Abdul Qadir. Sir 

Ernest Hotson, k.cj.i., Sit Miles Irving, q.i.e., Lady flioncl) 

lacob, Mias Cornelia Sorabji^ Mrs* facksonj Mr, John de La VaLette^ Mr. 

F, J. P. Richter, Mr, T. A, H, Way, xMr. K. K. Lalkaka, Mr. Kenneth 
Keymer, Mrs. Roy, Mr G. R. Corbett, Mr. H. B. Holme, Mrs. Damry, Mr* 
Hartild F. thinning, Mrs. Ekwar, Major G. H. J* Rooke, Mrs. Woolncr, 
Mr. W, F* I- Frank, Miss Mary Sorabji, Mr. G. H. Ormerod, and Mr. 
F- H. Brown* n.i.E.p Hon* Secretary, 

The Fresidest: Since our annual meeting twelve months ago very im¬ 
portant c^'cnts have taken place in relation to India* snd the fact that we 
have eontributed to public knowledge and recogniiJoa of them b a tes si- 
many to the virility of the Associadon in the sevepdeth year of existenec. 

I congratubtc it on being five yeari younger than mysetf. 

1 need not dwell on the share we took in manifestations of Indians grief 
at the death of King George V, and in eKprcsiions oE loyal attachment to 
the present Sovereign^ Pfotninent among other events was the passing of 
the great Act of last yesu: for the cstabbshtDent in India of Provincial 
AuUDOoeny and ultimate Federation. I think it is extremely satisfacuiry to 
know that in the reports I have from fricndji (and it has been testiBcd to in 
public by Lord Willingdon) there is quite a different aHUosphcre today la 
India. Tlicre Is a wonderful contrast Ixtwcen the feeling in India five years 
ago and today* One only hopes that it will pervade all Indian sodety, 
and that all will be ready to give and take. For unity there must be that 
spirit of giving and taking. Thcic must be international understanding as 
well ai national understanding. 

We have the testimony of those fgftmosi authorities^ the Secretary of 
State and the Viceroy of India, both of them Vice-Presidenta, on the gtrai 
value of the work nf the Association in educating and tnformizig public 
c^lnioR on the proposals now passed into bw* 1e Ls very satisfactory lo 
realize that our work is esteemed not only in this country but also it La 
esteemed highly in India itself* 

The dfeedveaeas of that work, as indeed of our contributions to the dii- 
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ciusion of all maticrs nrlatiiig to [ndiSi depends upon tht mamtcnaJicc of 
that open platform which is d distinguishing feature of our cHorts. Given 
the acceptance ol the common ground of the value of^ and need for, the 
maintenance of Britiah and Indian pirtnefihip, we Arc ready to bear and 
give puhlkity to the moat diverse opinions. 

The farewell funedons shortly before the departure of Lord and Lady 
Linlithgow to India, and the welcome home given to Lord and Lady 
Willing Jon* are so recent that I need! only say what pleasure we had in 
tendering to the outgoing Viceroy demonstrations of icgard and canhdence 
and to the returning Viceroy of admiration and gratitude. 

The other events of the year are set forth in some deuil in the Reporr, 
for die Council feel that with a good proportion of members resident in 
India it is inciimbenc upon us m give a somewhat detailed accoimc of our 
stewardship, I wish to take the opportunity of cspresslfig our gratitude to 
the Maharaja Gackwar of Baroda, the Maharaja of Bhavanagar^ Lady 
Headley^ Mn C. G* Hancock, and others for generous support in keeping so 
well to the fore the social side of our work, which U rtot less important than 
our contributions to die study and understanding of Indian problems. 

I may add that L^dy Lamington and I look forward to the pleasure of 
euicrtaining members o£ the Association on the Terrace of the House of 
Lords next month. [ hope it may be a fine afternoon. (Appiause,) 

Sir EowAJto hlACLAOAN, in proposing the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts, said : I speak on behail of what might be called the general body 
of the shareholders of the companyp not as a meinber of the direcioracc. 
The Report, as the President has pouned out, is the sixty-ninth Report, 
ConsCTjucnily we are now in our three score and tenth year, and I can, 1 
think* vouch for it that the Associadon shows no signs of old age. Qn the 
contrary, its agility and its activity rather would lead otic to snppost that 
it was scvcntDcn and not seventy ye^ of age. 

We have had the pleasure of a number of lectures on a very large variety 
of subjects. We have had the Inevitahlc politics^ and in addidon to that 
we have had lectures on village welfare* on agriculture^ on trade^ and so 
on, and even occasional glimpses into the pteturesque and the unknown. 
The social side has also been kept up, and we have had several parties 
given by ourselves or by ourKJves in conjunction widi others to very dis¬ 
tinguished persons connected vrith the administracion of India, 1 think 
those parties deserve special commendation, because they are noionly a token 
of respect to the people to whom they arc given, but they also afford us a 
great chance ol meeting each othcr^ and, what is more Important* mcedng 
other people vrho are interested in the same subjects as we arc. 

There has been a certain amount of corrupondcncc lately in the papers 
suggesting that there should be some orgatibtcd means of bringing the cul¬ 
ture of India to the notice of people at hotnc+ Fossrbly something may 
come of thair Whatever happens in that way* we should never forget the 
Very important pan that this Association has played in carrying out that 
particular objeeL 

I am glad to sec that the membership shows a substantial increase. There 
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h always a sad comer ill tlicsc Annual Reports. That U the list of people 
who ha'S'c been lost by deatli.^ Among thein there arc a certain number 
with whom 1 have personally been in touch and whom I may OKution 
perhaps specially t such as Lord Readingp Sir Bampfyide Fuller^ Sir Bast! 
Blackett, Sir Dinshaw Wacha, and Sir John Thompson^ If 1 may mare 
specially mendcin Sir John Thompson, 1 think thb Society has by his 
premature death lost a very valuable member. 

There is afiotber part of the Report which is picasanicr readingt and ihat 
k the last sentence of it, which the Council cKpress their appreciation of 
the zeal and energy of the Hon. Secretary^ Mr. Brown. (Applause.) Mr. 
Brown has now brtn with us for more than eight yc^rs, and 1 believe that 
be has not missed attendance at a single meeting or functioii of thU Society 
daring the whole of that rime, I think that is a record of which we and 
he oaght to be oxcedingly proud. If it was for nothing else than for riiat 
bit sentence, I would ask you to support this Report that is before yon. 
(Applause.) 

Miss CosNiUA Soajiajt: 1 am proud to second the tnotion for the adop 
rion of this admirable Report. We are all of us thrilled at the reaUxarion 
ol what this Associaiion has been abk to dOn how it fulhU itself in many 
ways^ How many associarions there are these daysp and societies f It seems 
almost as if any person^ man or wotnan^ who had an idea had to form it 
Into an unlimited corporation j and wc axe cajoled inlo joining it, sneaking 
off into desertion—unless we are tied down by a chair of office—when so 
soon the first fine careless rapiure of its enthusiasms has evaporated. Bui 
with this Association it has been quite otherwise, has it nod Time has not 
louched nor custom staled its Infimte varieiy. 

Two of lis chief aedviries have been mentioned both In die Report and 
by the proposer; and we cannot emphasize loo strongly ifie value of both 
those things to our body corporatei the discussion, 1 mean, of living ques' 
dons relating to our public life; and perhaps what h far more smportanti 
the opportunity of contact* of better knowing and therefore o£ better under¬ 
standing people from all countries. 

The planning of all this work cannot be done without thought and care; 
and 1 would like Us to remember in this connection those who control this, 
delightful Association, and in particular, if 1 may, ! would like lo refer to 
oor President and to our Secretary. To our President T owed allegiance 
long ago as to the Governor of the Province of my biiih, and it is delightful 
to find that I can owe allegiance to him in another capacity in this country. 
None of ua can fail to feel the atmosphere which Lord and Lady Laming- 
ipn create at our social functions. We are welcomed as individuals^ as if we 
were, each one of us, pcfscinally known to our gracious host and hostess; 
and vi'c are welcomed also into a family as if we were holding our very 
own party. I saj this so clumsily* but I do wish to express my apprioeia- 
don €>f what that means to all of us. 

Then I must say one word about our Hon. Secretary. 1 used to think that 
I boew all about fact as an ideal. 1 made a definiiton of tact for myself; 

the skill of avoiding difficulties^ of not putting my own foot into it.'" But 
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sIdcc I have known Mr. Brown ] have learnt a corolbry to that definition- 
Apparently abN:» inclnde$ the skill of prevcntiiig the other fellow put¬ 
ting hU foot into iL (Applaud.) And the way he does it! He ^its there 
sm^Dg and serene. The awful momecc is approachingi and a shudder 
goes round the rootn^ even from the Chak» Mr^ Brown takes no nodeej 
and when the bungler—he Of she—comes right up to the hole, iuddcxdy 
Mr. Brown iiiiiHT?cni3. The dJgin^ of the Associadon has been ^as-ed. > . . 
He has not moved, and we have not sceci anybody nudgjed^ but the penJ 
has passed- I do not know how he does iL Perhaps you will watch noet 
dme. 

The Report and Aocounts were adopted unanimqualy- 

The Chairman j I am sure we are all gkd once again to see Sir Malcokn 
Scion at ooif meetings after his long illness. It is many monihs since we 
have had that ptcasure^ I understand he has only come out to this meeting 
this afternoon and another lomorrow, and then he redres inio private lift 
once more, t now ask him to address 

Sir Maloolh SetON: I am very much obliged for the kind things our 
President has said. It gives me very great pleasure to propose the reflec¬ 
tion of Lord Lamlngion as President of the Associadon, We were much 
mtcftsted to hear how very ucarly coeval he and our Associadon arc, and 
we arc very glad to recognise that he himself is as vigorous as we Sattcr 
ourselves we arc as an Associdon. It would really be impertincuc w 
describe what he has done for lis. My friend. Miss Sorabji^ has said very 
much better than 1 could some of the things for which we osve him a debt 
oi gratitude-^ But I am sure I am speaking for ail of you when I assure 
him that we greatly value the kindness he has always shovkm its, and we 
are proud to have him as our President. We hopCr after his re-election^ he 
wilt consent ouce more to occupy the Chair. 

Sir John CuitittNc: After what has been said by Sir Malcolm Seton and 
by Mi$$ Somhjt, it requires very few wordj from me to commend this 
resolution to you^ except that this miich 1 can say: that although many of 
Lord Lamington^s activities are iucvitably known to the general public 
through the Press^ inevitably I say, yet many do not know the great amount 
of work that he has done not only in connection with India but with many 
other Oriental countries also* 1 would like to add* what has not been men- 
dooed by cither of the previous speakers, that in anything Conticcied with 
this Associadon he has never refused any call made upon him either by 
the Secretary or the CounclL I have therefore much pleasure in seconding 
the resolution. 

Sir Maj-oolk Snow put the modon to the moedngp which was carried 
unaulmousiy. 

The PaEsroENTi For three or four years past 1 have said that 1 am 
always wiliifig to retire when you think fit that 1 should do so. 1 was 

VOl^ 5EXXI1. I z 
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very much icuchcd by ihc wofeU spclcea hy Sir MaIcoLd SetoEt just now, 
but ! corilw whtin 1 IcKik at the list of distingnUhed oam<$ of your Vice- 
Prt»ident$p ] think c^'^cry coc of thetn would be better than 1 ns your 
PresidenL I say qmEJc honcstlyp as 1 have said lor years, that ( am williiig 
to retire. 1 have spoken seriously to our Hon. Secretary about 11 But I 
should rttiie with great reluctance. Indeed I am proud of bang your 
Praident^ and it is always a pleasure to meet nay friends^ particularly some 
of the old Indian acquaintances, and to recognize what valuable work they 
give for the better understanding of affairs between this country and India. 

Ho^vever, 1 quite recognize iJiat I am five years older than the Associa¬ 
tion, and people should not bang on too long. So at the slightest breath, 
though I should retire with great regret and reluctance, I should say you 
were perfectly right In the meantime, I t ha nk you lor your accqiiance: of 
the resolution tixhiy and Sir Makolm Setoa for the kind words he has 
spoken. 

Mrs. A. M, T* Jackon proposed the following gentlemen for election as 
members of the Council: Field^Marshal Sir Philip Chetwode+ the Rl Worn 
Sir Shadi Lai, Sardar Bahadur Mohan Singh, Mr* T* V. A. Isvaran; and 
the fc-clection of the following members of Council: Sir Charles Arm¬ 
strong, Lady Bennettt F* H. Brown, c.t.£.. Sir Louk William Dane, G.c.t.£., 
e.s,!:,, John dc La Valettc. 

Mr. Kenneth Kevmee said: It is a vciy great privilege to be asked to 
second this motion. These names are well known to us. They do not need 
any introduction. If 1 make a further reference to Mr. Brown, 1 do so 
because I fee! his untiring energy and the spirit which be engenders are 
typical of these other oames^ 

The motion was carried. 

On the moden of Mr, H* B* HouUp seconded by Mr. K. IL Laplaza, 
fourteen members were elected to the Association. 

The Chaisuak j I thank all those who have attended here this afternoon. 
Before we break up, I should like to thank members of the Council for 
their regular attendance at meedngs. It is always good to see than there, 
and also to get new ideas and hear different opinions. Also 1 must again 
refer to Mr* Browm I thank him too in tounecdoa with the gcoeral work 
of the Associadon. We all esteem and recognize the wonderful energy 
he devotes to furthering the imerests of the AssociatLon. (Applause.) 

Sir Louts Dane proposed a vote of thanks to the Pnsident for his ser¬ 
vices in conduedng the proceedings, which was carried by aedamadon, and 
the meedng closed. 
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LORD LAMINGTON’S RECEPTION 

Lady Seton 

Blue skies and soft southerly breezes greeted us all on Friday, 
July 17 (one of the very few fine days of a disappointing month), 
when Lord and Lady Lamington gave an afternoon rcccpdon to 
the members of the East India Association on the Terraco 
of the House of Lords. They received their guests, numbering 
over 500, at the entrance to the Terrace, where tables were laid, 
each for about ten. or twelve persons. This enabled friends to sit 
together, and many a happy meeting took place between old col¬ 
leagues who had perhaps not met for long. 

The scene was an animated and beaudfui one—the broad river 
with fine buildings In view whichever way one looked, and the 
gay dresses of the ladies against the soft stone tints of the old 
walls. Our Western costumes were put completely in tlic shade by 
ex<]ujsite embroidered saris worn by the many well-known Indian 
ladies who were present. A few Indian gendemcn wore pugr/r, 
and looked completely happy, while the European hat was 
inclined to float away on the breeze, and was sometimes only 
retrieved just in dme before it dived over the river parapet. 

The Association lias enjoyed many entertainments in the past, 
but surely never a more delightful one than this. The wide spaces 
of the Terrace allowed visitors to stroll up and down after tea, 
finding at every turn another and another old friend. And long 
before this pleasure had palled Lord Lamington had another one 
ready. Small pardcs were made up and personally conducted all 
Over the House of Lords—to the magnificent library, where the 
death-warrant of King Charles is shown; to the Chamber of 
Princes with its historic paindngs of royal figures of the past; to 
the Royal Gallery, through which our Kings and Queens proceed 
in their State robes to the opening of Parliament, and where an 
echo of the Great War exists in a shrapnel wound on one of 
Maclise's historical wail-paindngs. Finally, through die Chamber 
itself, past the Throne and the Woolsack. 
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It was gratifying to notice that the Secretary of State for India 
had made time to come and meet members of the Association. 

Lord and Lady Lamiogton's guests will long remember with 
gratitude this delightful reception, which helps us once more to 
realize how fortunate die East India Assodanon is in its President. 
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THE FUTURE OF PARUAMENT IN JAPAN 
By Ernist H- Pickerikc 

(Late M.P. for Leicuier, W, and author of fapart'f Place ta 
the Modem World.) 

“ How far can good come out of evil?” “ How far can wc hope 
that when tlie night is darkest the dawn b nigh?” This is the 
sort of question, alas I that we are asking far too often these days. 
Throughout the world events have been happening which hruisc 
the hearts of men of goodwill and numb the intelligence with a 
sense of futility. The old optimism which could complacently 
await the broadening down of liberty and all other desirable 
things “ from precedent to precedent" seems to have been crushed 
under the burden of one conflicting precedent after another, all 
of them bad. Now we are in the p^ition of drowning sailors, 
clutching at straw after straw amid the wreckage of our schemes, 
in the hope that somehow we shall find one that will bear us to 
safety. That is the position, not only of liberal-minded ob¬ 
servers, but also of the Japanese themselves, in regard to the posi¬ 
tion that has been created by tlte terrible incident of February a6. 
On the surface at least things arc actually much better than they 
have been for many years, and hence wc begin to wonder whether 
this evil incident may not prove to be a real beginning of better 
times. 

The proceedings in the special session of the newly elected 
Parhamenr have breathed a freedom and a frankness in relation 
to the most acute and contentious problems such as I have not 
known for many years, certainly not since the Manchurian 
Incident in 1931. To some extent one must admit the change 
began before February 26, and is all of a piece with that tendency 
to rehabilitate Parliamentary control which I ventured to point 
out more than a year ago. Certainly, the results of the General 
Election, which were known a week or two before the incident, 
were evidence of a greater determination on the part of the people 
to elect members who strongly advocated radical social reforms 
and were mn^st critical of the work of the Govcrnincnt In that 
respect; and it is almost certain that the results of the General 
Election were nor without their influence on the leaders of the 
February rebellion. But during those few last days of February 
in which the very highest men in the state were murdered or 
threatened with murder, and Tokio was threatened with such a 
terrible struggle between the Army and its own rebels that in 
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certain dbtricts the civilian population had to be deprorted whole¬ 
sale from its homes and numerous Red Cross hospitals were 
impro\’iscd, it looked as if every liberal hope might well be 
crushed and all that was dark and reactionary might triumph. 

Instead^ as 1 have said, the opening of the exiraordinary session 
of the Diet on May 4 was like the beginning of a new era of 
greater liberalism than has been known for many years. The 
new Premier, Mr. Hirota, and his new ministers have, for the 
most part, expressed most liberal sentiments and have invited the 
frankest and freest criticism from the two Houses. And, despite 
the fact that, for reasons that seem to have most relation to the 
internal affairs of the Army itself, martial law soil prevailed, 
the newly elected representatives spoke as boldly and freely 
as if the suppression of free speech and political murders were 
things quite unheard of in Japan. The only restriction of any 
importance was the refusal of the War Minister to lay certain 
details of the February incident before the House, cKcept in 
camera. But this amounted to very little. For actually the War 
Minister was concerned only to keep back details which bad a 
speial and peculiar relation to Army discipline, and even then 
the Diet members refused to accept the responsibility if any of 
these detaib leaked out. What he said in public was evidence 
enough of sincere desire to meet the criticisms of the members, 
whose free and candid criticisms received equally free and candid 
replies. 

Tt is Thursday, May 7, however, which stands out with peculiar 
significance, with Mr. Takao Saito, of the Minscito, as die hero of 
the occasion. His speech of interpellation proved to be one of 
the boldest Statements of liberal ideals that Japan has ever heard, 
and, coming when it did, it may well prove to lie one of the 
great landmarks in Japanese history. He began his speech by 
reminding the Premier that his Government must prove itself 
difftrcnit from preceding governments by actually carrying out 
the reforms it promised, and related the recent incident and other 
incidents to the fatlurc of previous governments to fulfil their 
promises. To a great extent, the governments of recent years had 
been supcr-Parliamcniary, and little or no good bad resulted. In 
the future, the Government must make full use of Parliament to 
keep itself in close touch with national needs, and act accord¬ 
ingly. But the part of his speech which actually had the House 
trembling with excited and avs'c-stricken appreciation was where 
he dealt with the participation of the Army in politics, where he 
Uttered such words as have never been publicly uttered before, 
but which would have been all for the good of Japan if they had 
been uttered at any time, especially during the last five years He 
referred not only to the incident of February 26, but to that of 
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May 15, when Premier Tnukai was assassinated, and also to ind- 
dents whose <lctal 1 $ have never been made public. Then, after 
showing that all such activities were not only bad in themselves 
but also contrary to the Imperial Rescript to the Army and the 
Constitution, demanded what was the War Minister’s own 
opinion, and urged fundamental reform of the Army itself. 1 
will give a few extracts from his concluding sentences, which 
moied the whole House to enthusiastic applause: 

“ The road which our country must take is nothing other than 
that of the parliamentary government which the Emperor Meiji 
inaugurated! for all time. Parliamentary stat^men should express 
their views in the Diet without litnening and enforce policies 
which they deem proper. If radical leftist thought is harmful to 
the nation, extreme rightist thought is equally pernidom. We 
must with determination dislodge all those elements which plot 
the destruction of the state in the name of the proletarian masses, 
or those w'ho seek to realize their political ambitions by conspiring 
with adventurers outside the political held. 

“To have put to the sword Finance Minister Takahashi, 
Inspcccor^Gcncral of Military Education, General Watanabc, and 
Viscount Saito, Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, in whom the 
Emperor placed much conndence, is an action which cannot be 
sufHdcntly denounced, and which was, at the same time, so 
utterly futile and meaningless. 

“ What did some quarters of the army do at the time when the 
Cabinet was formed? They declared that no political party men 
should join the new Cabinet, causing cmbairassment to the 
Premier whom the Emperor had appointed in his task of choos^ 
ing miriisters, and prevented members of the Diet elected by the 
will of tlic people from becoming members of the Cabinet. Why 
should they do this? The people now have many things to s.iy 
.ind debate. But freedom of speech has been restricted and one 
must stifle his complaints and remain silent. The people can 
only sympathize with each other and cxpre» their indignation by 
mute gestures.” 

After speaking for an hour and a half, Mr. Saito concluded, 
“ If I seem to have spoken harshly it was for the sake of reviving 
parliamentary rule in this country." 

According to Japanese parliamentary practice the various 
ministers whom he had interpellated during the course of his 
speech m.idc brief replies, that of the War Minister being par¬ 
ticularly imprtant, despite its brevity. Said the War Minister: 
“1 am completely in accord with the views of Mr. Saito. The 
principles 01 the Army are those which arc stited in the Imperial 
Rescript to the Army, i think you arc aware that 1 have conveyed 
this point to the Army. The right to vote or be elected or express 
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opinions by writing or other channel in short, all polidcaJ 
iiciiotis, arc prohibited in the tanks of the Army, We ate fully 
aware of that." 

It is something to have drawn this admission from the Army 
Minister, but the chief value of the speech is that it has inspired 
all Parliamentarians and all varieties of liberal opinion with a 
new and greater courage, 1 do not wish to mislead anyone from 
a full comprehension of the actualities in Japan, actualities which 
may at any moment lead to serious disruptive activities within 
and aggression without, but, all the same, I am convinced that the 
great mass of educated opinion, cspwially within academic circles, 
is fundamentally liberal and constitutional in its outlook. The 
TMTOn w'hy this important body of opinion has so long been 
timid and mdecisive in its expression is largely a doubt whether 
Japan’s present serious difficulties arc not beyond solution along 
normal lines. Across their doubt and gloom Mr. Saito’s bold 
utterance has swept like the breath of dawn. For he has again 
lifted up the banner of Parliamentarianism as the only possible 
choice for a solution of present problems, including that created 
by the despairing appeal to forceful methods to cure the country’s 
ills. Truly, from my conversadons with the best type of poli¬ 
ticians, who, through good and ill report, have served well the 
cause of Parliamentary government, and also with leaders in the 
academic world, I feel I shall not be exaggerating if I declare that 
the liberal forces of Japan arc now feeling much as Wordsworth 
felt when he cried, “ Bliss was it then to be alive." Mr. Saito’s 
courageous lead has inspired the whole Parliament, and the whole 
Press, to a remarkable display of free speaking. Not only have 
mcnabers of the two great parties of the Minscito ,ind Seiyukai 
assailed the Army for their interference with politics, and boldly 
criticised the various proposals brought forward by the Govern¬ 
ment. but even the few newly elected members of the Social Mass 
party h^vc not shrunk from wringing the withers of the capitalists 
and often bringing the whole House to a state of wild disorder by 
their nery utterances. Particularly significant is the way in which 
the House has received the Seditious Literature and the Protec¬ 
tion of Mobilization Secrets Bills. The former has been con¬ 
demned on the ground that even legitimate criridsm such as 
Parliamentary goyernmeot demands will be banned, and not even 
the (mvernment's assurance that no sort of an appeal to 
" patriotism " would be allowed to protect utterances deliberately 
advocating the use of force have made it acceptable to a Diet 
which strongly professes itself devoted to freedom of speech. The 
latter has mainly been condemned on the ground that it can 
achieve noffiing useful but may yet bring quite innocent citizens 
and also foreigners, honestly conducting legitimate inquiries, 
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within the reach of the law. The Session is not yet ended, but it 
seems hardly likely that the Government will get either of these 
Bills passed. Even If they do, then the numerous concessions 
which have been made during the debate will certainly hamper 
even the peculiarly zealous Japanese police when they come to 
apply the law. 

I nope that the foregoing will make it quite clear that not for 
many years has the Japanese Parliament shown itself so courageous 
against the Army or given such strong evidence of a determina¬ 
tion to assert the predominance of Parliament in the government 
of the country. And this despite the fact that only just over two 
months c.arlicr the young military patriots ” had given the most 
convincing proof yet of their ability to remove by murder even 
the very highest representatives of constitutional government. On 
the occasion of previous smilar exploits the young "patriots” 
had been popularly regarded as heroes, had only suffered the 
mildest of punishments, whilst the Parliamentarians had shivered 
in fear and submitted to the formation of governments and the 
framing of policies with scarcely a word of criticism. How is it 
that the result has been so very different this dme? How is it 
that the young " patriots," so far from being hailed as heroes, 
arc almost universally condemned, not only by liberals, not only 
by proletarians, but by all sections of society, even in military 
circles? How is it that this time, not only have the ringleaders 
either sought self-inBicted punishment by means of suicide or 
have suffered extreme penalty (or, if that is rather too previous, 
are about to suffer it) at the hands of the authorities? How is it, 
in short, that this murderous enterprise has apparently so com¬ 
pletely failed that the very Parliament which it intended to cow is 
mote courageous than ever before? 

The answer simply is that this time the self-styled patriots have 
gone too far. On previous occasions, although most decent people 
have been terrified and disgusted with their enterprise, they have 
given little general offence, because the men they cut off were 
not generally popular figures, and could be presented with, at 
least, a slight semblance of truth, as in league with the capitalist 
interests. But these latest victims were, in the first place, members 
of a ministry of the strong " national ” type framed to meet the 
very emergency created by the murder of Premier Inukai on 
t5, 3 ud, in the second place, they were men of a 

peculiarly honourable character and in the pocket of nobody. To 
mention only one, Mr. Takahashi, the oetogcnaiian Minister of 
Finance, he was admired and respected by those who did not 
approve of his financial measures because they knew the absolute 
integrity of purpose which inspired him as well as the dread¬ 
nought courage which sustained him. It may well be that certain 
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elements m the Army have never for^ven the straight speaking 
on Army expenditure and the warning on investing too much 
Japanese capital in Manchukuo, which formed the substance of 
his inaugural speeches on returning to the Ministry of Finance 
at the end of 1934* Certainly the brutal assassination of such a 
man and others equally highly respected fell like an insult on all 
that IS most decent in Japanese life, from the very highest to the 
lowest oteles. Moreover, the rebels in the manifestos which they 
scattered abroad created an impression of disloyalty to the 
Emperor himself; for they declared that their main object was to 
get rid of “ those influences nearest the throne " of whose policy 
they diMpproved. It is said that even Prince Saionji himself, 
than whom none is nearer to the Emperor in the highest matters 
of state, svas in danger of death. 

Emperor himself was affected was rumoured 
on all sides, and at a later date the Imperial Household itself gave 
definite proof of in In the rcronstruction of the Ministry which 
followed the incident, Mr. Miitsudaira. who is well known to us 
as the late Japanese Ambassador to London, was appointed 
Minister of the Impcrwl Household, to which he is most in- 
umately related as father-indaw of Prince Chichibu. On April 
29 last, the Emperor s birthday, it was his duty to issue the official 
statement, and in the course of it he spoke as follows i 

I am most happy to be accorded the privilege of observing 
His Majesty completing thi^-fivc years in perfect health, despite 
c act that so many political and military affairs arc occupying 
His Majesty’s august attention and demanding judgment. 

‘ Esjpcciallv in the February 26 incident. His Majesty did not 

to sec 

His Majesty keeping all-night vigil, receiving reports and 
audiences. It was with much trepidation for His Majesty’s health 
that those close to the Throne watched His Majesty indefatigably 
at work. Fortunately no effect of the pressure of work has been 
perceived in His Majesty’s appearance. We arc struck with awe 
when we think His Majesty is still in military uniform attending 
to affairs of State that have increased in volume because of the 
Tokio incident*" 

Stripped of all its ceremonial terms and courtly reticence this 
statement clearly indicates that the Emperor took a most serious 
view of the rebellious incident, and strengthens the conviction 
that the Emperor and those nearest to him afe opposed to all those 
movements which would interfere with the orderly development 
of the Parliamentary system in Japan. It is well that certain 
elements in Japan should be made to realize that the present con¬ 
stitution IS an Imperial gift, and that to use force to interfere 
with the legitimate operation of its machinery is nothing less than 
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treason. Recent dornesde and also foreign difficulticsj such as 
the Manchurian affair, have certainly interfered with the normal 
functioning and development of the Parliamentary system. It 
may also happen that, in order to meet peculiar Japanese condi¬ 
tions, the Parliamentary system will suffer some modification in 
tlie near future, Bui there can be little doubt that, in the highest 
quarters, it is held that loyalty to the Emperor demands loyalty 
to His Parliament. And the Emperor has said as much as clearly 
as any Emperor may. There is not only the statement of His 
Majesty’s Minister, Mr. Matsudaira, which I have just quoted, 
but the actual words of the Emperor himself on the occasion of 
his opening the special session of the newly elected Parliament a 
few days later, when he said \ 

“ We regret the outbreak of the recent incident in Tokio. It is 
expected of our faithful subjects th.^t they will unite as one. 
Government and people, civilians and military, in order to pro¬ 
mote the dcvclopmcni of the national fortunes.” This is the first 
time in the history of modern )apan that the Emperor has ever 
expressed his own personal feelings in a political issue of this sort. 
His action is unprecedented and chat has made the people realize 
that the present state of things demands from them an un¬ 
precedented response. 

For a time after the incident no one was quite sure of anything, 
least of all of what his own response ought to be. But week by 
week the situation was eh rifled. Take, for instance, the whole¬ 
sale changes in the higher commands of the Army. Never before 
have seven generals been retired simultaneously; and included in 
these seven is General Sadao Araki, one-time Minister of War. 
He has for tong been the ideal and leader of nationalistically- 
minded youth in the Army and elsewhere, and for a few brief 
moments after the recent assassinations his name was bruited as 
Dictator, But now he is on the retired list, and so deprived of 
any sort of ofBeia] connection with the Army, What ! know of 
General Araki leads me to think that he is not only more reason¬ 
able, but also more loyal to the Emperor and the Constitution 
than m.any of those who acclaim him leader, hut all the same his 
intensely nationalistic idealism has been an encouragement to 
those who delude themselves that “ patriotism " is a magic word 
which can justify any folly and brutality they choose to perpetrate. 
This wholesale retirement of generals did much w restore public 
confidence which had been badly shaken by the fact that Premier 
Hirota, in forming his Cabinet, persisted in the practice fol¬ 
lowed by his two immediate predecessors of almost ignoring 
the great political parties, and, at the same time, submitted to a 
certain amount of dictation from the Army. Mr. Saito strongly 
condemned him for this in the speech to which 1 have referred. 
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Then, just before the new Diet met it became known that every 
encouragement was being given to it to express its feelings freely 
and W'irhout fear, and later the Premier himself gave clear expres- 
sion that such indeed was his wish, and the other ministers, 
includmg the Minister of War, supported him in this matter. 

The simple truth is that this latest incident, in which the 
highest statesmen were marked down for assassination, not for 
any sort of Mrsonal defect, bur merely because they happened to 
be strong pillars of the present political and economic order, has 
at last made those in authority realize that the inspiration of all 
this is not so much Militarism as something very like Com* 
munism. The chief blame falls on the Army High Command, 
which by encouraging, or at least not frowning upon, the incur* 
sion of military men into politics, has caused the Army to become 
the channel for fanatical and revolutionary ideas w'btch threaten 
to overturn the whole existing order, includmg the Emperor him* 
self. This is not to say that the young rebel officers either call 
themselves Communists or intend disloyalty to the Emperor; but 
that is because, as Mr. Saito pointed out* their ideas are all mixed 
up and incoherent. He attended the trial of the murderers of 
Premier Inukai, and listened to the argiunents they put forward; 
but, he regretted to say, “ their thought is very simple and their 
mind too narrow to understand the complications of the state and 
society. This is not surprising. They arc young men of only 
22 to 30, maybe wxll enough trained in matters military, but 
tacking even an elementary knowledge of politics, diplomacy, 
Enance, and economy* . . . Even when they demand a form of 
Government of which the Emperor shall be the centre they do 
not know what they mean.” Indeed, as this last incident has 
sho^, they have brought forth a confused medley of ideas, and 
arc innocently trying to father them on the Emperor of fapan. 
It looks as if even the Army amlmritics have at last realized that 
the only way to prevent a general upheaval, to say nothing of 
what is from their point of view a still greater evil—namely, the 
disappearance of all Army discipline—^i$ to rally round the Con* 
sdtution and strengthen the functioning of the Parliamentary 
system. 

What is not to iw denied is that, apart from their brutal 
methods and primitive ideology, these young Army rebels have 
a lot of right on their side. Space prevents my developing fbj f 
fact at any length, but, domcstjcally, the state of Japan is pretty 
bad. Almost half the population of Japan is still agriculturaf, 
and the state of agriculture is most deplorable. It is both im¬ 
poverished and over-taxed to a degree w'hich makes the state of 
our own agriculture by comparison, highly prosperous. And the 
majority oT the officers in the Japanese Army arc small farmers’ 
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sons, and indmatcly acquainted witJi the suffering and injustice 
under which their fain dies labour. Moreover, there is a growing 
tcndcDcy to point out many injustices and cruelties in the recently 
acquired prosperity of Japanese industry, all of whose profits show 
a tendency to concentrate into the hands of two or three great 
concerns] and the youth of Japan, csMcially the youth in the 
Army, arc genuinely eager to have all these wrongs put right. 

And they will certainly have to be put right. If those who wish 
to mnintain the present order and constituhon arc resolved to 
put a stop to these illegitimate, stupid, and cruel outbreaks on the 
part of Army rebels^ then they must show themselves fully aUve 
to the evils which have led to them. Again I would refer to 
Mr. Saito's admirable speech, which makes exaedy the same point. 
Anotlicr leading member of the same party to which Mr. Saito 
belongs (the Minscito) said quite bluntly to me that he himself 
would do all be could to persuade his party to adopt the ideals of 
greater justice in industry and agriculture for which these young 
men stood, in order to prevent a recurrence of their methods I 

What the world perhaps finds difficult to realize, and what the 
Japanese themselves are only just beginning to realize, is the 
extraordinarily small part which political ideas, as we understand 
the term, have played in that country’s development. The great 
political parties still lack anything really worthy to be called a 
political platform, and one of the greatest services rendered to 
Japan by Mr. Saito is the clear way in which he has called atten¬ 
tion to die fact. Said he; 

*' In present-day Japan the idea of and the movement for 
reform arc exceedingly popular. Nobody who docs not talk about 
reform con find acceptance anywhere either as a thinker, states¬ 
man, or patriot. And yet of the purpose of this reform or the 
method by which it shall be accomplislied nobody seems to have 
any clear idea. There are those who advocate reform in their 
speeches, others advocate reform dirough the medium of the 
Press, and there arc those who venture to seek reform by means 
of violence. Yet is there one among the lot who has any radical 
acquaintance with the present state of the world, any clear know¬ 
ledge of the Slate of things at home and abroad, any one who has 
any plan of reformation based on any principle which g^ down 
to root causes and possesses also the virtue of pracdcability? If 
there is, 1 have yet to meet him. Here we have people criticizing 
tlie administration. But how do they hope to reform it? Their 
slogan is the Showa Reformation (Showa is the ruune of the 
present Emperor’s reign); but how do they set about achieving 
it? In spite of all their talk about this Reformation they do not 
know the first thing about it. In a word, there is no truth in all 
this theory of a Showa Reformation, such as is put forward by 
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thoM who have failed lo accomplish anything, by disappointed 
^liuciani and superfidal scholars. Yet ignorant people arc in- 
nucnccd by these a^tators. Here and dicre they plot their 
dangerous plans. It is a disg;racc to any civilized nation.'' 

t IS the duty of the political parties to shape a definite pro- 
gtaname of reform, such as may meet the present emergency. It 
was encouragmg to note the enthusiasm which greeted Mr. 
Sajto s suggesdpn that disarmament must be an essential part of 
this prognamme. It required a good deal of courage for a civilian 
to speak as he did« The whole idea of national defence must 
be changed, he declared. “ If we are told that our diplomacy is 
successful, when all^ the rime there is this competition in arma¬ 
ments, then it is a lie. We do not want such a false diplomacy. 
We want a tme diplomacy, and the test Is that it should bring 
disarm^ent. ’ At the moment all eyes are inevitably turned on 
Mr. Saito and on the party to which he belongs to provide a real 
programme; at public meetings Mr. Saito has declared that he is 
wdling to sacnhcc his life to that cause. The question, then, on 
which so much hangs is whether Mr, Saito, or any of the political 
forties IS capable of ^ing to the occasion. Certainly the brief 
Diet Session which is jnst ending has revealed a much surer grasp 
on essentials than we could have hoped a few months ago. The 
demand for ministers who shall be representative of the Diet 
elected by the people, the protests against bureaucratic interfer¬ 
ence, the opposition to the Government’s efforts to guide and 
control fought and speech, and, not least of all, the frank recog¬ 
nition that not only must agriculture be relieved but that the 
industrim workers must be allowed better wages, better condi¬ 
tions and greater wcurity ; all this, together with the bold declara- 
noil that polmcs is the business of the politician and not of the 
soldier, promises W'el], 

But the past record of the citisting parties is far from encourag¬ 
ing. To no small extent it is their failure that has led to the use 
of violence. Yet it is as well to remember that the parties are 
much more conscious now of their failure than ever before; and, 
at least, it has been made clear from the very highest quarters 
that they arc to be given another chance to save their country. I 
am rather intimately acquainted with the leaders of the Minscito 
Party, and 1 know that there arc chose among them who are 
determint^ to make every effort to persuade their colleagues to 
frame and accept a programme which can achieve the reforms so 
ardent y desired and so urgently necessary, h seemed to me a 
sign of grace that one of these men should go so far as to sav 
that he intended to tty to wrsuade his party to adopt the ideatS 
of the recent rebels m order to prevent a recurrence of their 
methods. The methods of force would inevitably prevent any 
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real reform, for they would mean the proscription of all intelli¬ 
gence and the enthronement of acalous incompetence in its place. 
The present need is for an intelligence fully conscious of the 
prevalent injustices and resolved to seek a genuine cure. We are 
now eagerly waiting to see if the political parries can furnish it. 
If they can, then the future is bright for Parliamentary Govern¬ 
ment, which, in itself, will do much to consolidate the peaceful 
relationships of Japan with the rest of the world. 

Toiio. 
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JAPAN’S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
By E. H. Anstice 

SixTY-fott* years ago, in 1872, Jap^ established compulsory 
primary education. Thus education, which up to that lime had 
been left entirely to private enterprise, became the business of the 
State, and in the years which have followed has been made in* 
creasmgly so. Today it may safely be said that from kinder-* 
gaiten to university the child is under official control. A few 
pdvatc instituDojis do, it is true, exist, but their number is small, 
they are for the most jwt unimportant and their scope and oppor* 
tunioes arc strictly liimred. Their existence cannot be said to mar 
that beautiful picture of an cducatiDnal syslcm controlicd through 
all its stages by the State and in the presumed interests of the State 
which Japan presents to the hureaucratic mind. 

Niiicty-ninc and a half per cent, of the children of primary 
sch^l age arc attending school and the vast majority of tnem are 
to be found m the State mixed elementary schools. The children 
of dl classes, rich and poor, high and low, attend these schools 
and graduate from them. With this, for most chUdren, educa* 
non ends; only some 25 per cent, pass on either to a boys’ middle 
^hool, a girls bgh school, or a business school. Of those who 
o patf on over ^ per cent, go to one of the last-named, the 
powth and steadily increasing popularity of which is one of the 
fraturw of recent years. They are the most flexible of Japan’s 
cducauonal institutions; the curriculum is left elastic to allow of 
Its ^mg fitted to special needs of industries, trades, and 
localities; the organization is devised to allow students to take 
only the special subjects they wish and for the period they desire. 
Not ^ly those wanting a full five years' course are admitted, but 
also The who want simple instmciion for a year or so» 

The girls high schools, which also have increased considerably 
in numbers in the last ten years, are attended by 18 per cent. 
These schools again arc comparatively flexible. The normai 
course is one of five years with a curriculum of the usual girls’ 
secondary school type, but variations arc allowed. They arc®per¬ 
mitted, if they wish, to give a supplementary course of one or 
two years, and after this there is a post-graduate course for those 
who want furtfaw cd^ucation up to the standard of the boys’ 
higher schools. The high school represents normally the end of 
a girl s educational career, A few go on to the various collcecs for 
women, a few to the higher normal schools, a few more a^jn go 
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to be trained as business school teachers. Colleges, it must be 
emphasized here, hardly mean in lapan the same thing as in 
England. They arc organs for training adolescents in some 
department of professional study—^in pharmacy, for example, or 
dentist^, or music, nursing, art, domestic economy, etc. ^thcr 
surprisingly, many of them arc private insnmdons. In all there 
are ii6, of which 41 arc for women. 

The boys' middle schools, to which entrance is gained by 
examination in face of keen competition, take 17 per cent. In 
these the curriculum includes morals, civics, the fapnese 
language, Chinese classics, Japanese and foreign history and geo¬ 
graphy, mathematics, science, technical studies, woodwork, an, 
physical exercise, and a foreign language. The course is for five 
years, and its completion at the age of 16 plus (Japanese reckoning, 
in English 16 to 17^ marks the end of thdr school life for some 
50 per cent of their members. The rest proceed to the higher 
schools (24 per cent.), the higher trade and technical schools (24 
per cent.), the colleges (50 per cent.), or go to be trained as teachers 
in business or middle schools (2 per cent.). 

The nature of the college has already been indicated. Of the 
higher trade and technical schools there arc fifty odd with three- 
year courses in either commerce, agriculture, engineering, or 
navigation. The higher school, or ** kotogakko,*^ has nothing 
exactly like it in the English educational system. There is keen 
competition to get into them. At the better known and mote 
fashionable there may be as many as 1,000 candidates for 200 
places, and these candidates will have come From Hokkaido in 
the north and Formosa in the south, as well as from all over Japan 
proper. They come in between the middle school and the 
ujuversity, giving a threc-y^’ course in either literature or 
science, and arc definitely designed to lead on to the university. 

There arc 46 universities, 24 of them being private institutions. 
The higher one gets up the educational ladder, indeed, the more 
scope one finds is riven to private enterprise. For one thing the 
Government itself has cither been unable or unwilling to find the 
money for higher education, and has therefore hardly been able 
to forbid private benevolence repairing the deficiency. Secondly, 
possibly, it is thought that the Government having had control 
over the young idea in its earlier and more impressionable and 
malleable years, a little more ladcudc can safely be allowed later 
on. 

Every university has to have one or more faculties and to provide 
a post-graduate course in each faculty. The normal course lasts 
three years (four years in the ease of medicine), at the end of 
which and after passing a recognixed examination the student 
assumes the degree of “ gakiishi" or learned gentleman. A two- 
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years* |Kjst-gtatIuato course or tire presentation of a thesis gives a 
ooctor s degree, * 

A word should be said here as to the training of teachers, 
fcvery prefecture has to main tarn at least one normal school for 
training prunary school teachers and one institution for training 
tCKhcrs m the business schools. For the provision of girls’ high 
Khool, boys middle school, and tcchm<^ school teachers Uic 
Govcrnmcni itself maintains four higher normal schools with a 
' 1*^ hjuT-year course. They arc open to graduates of 
middle schools or their equivalent, and students in them are given 
hnancial grants either by the Government or the local authorities. 
These grants, it may be noted, are the only form of scholarship 
gi\(rn m Japan* Higher schooli^ colltgc, and universitj'' students 
arc granted teachers* ccrlihcates on graduation, if approved 
by proper authorities. For training teachers in higher grade 
business schools there arc institutions attached to certain Govern¬ 
ment universities and colleges. The higher schools arc staffed 
mainly by umversity graduates who have been granted a professor’s 
iKcme by the Department of Ediimuon* 

^ much for the educational machine, on the whole a very good 
and reliable machine, it has, of course, its defects. In the first 
place the type of education given Is criticized as being too literary 
and academic. Tlifrc is a growing number of business schools, 
but the bulk of these are in a sense only educational offshoots, 
many of their smdents putting in just one or too years. Fif^ 
per cent,, in fact, are only part-timers. The main trunk of tJic 
educational tree goes up through the middle and higher school 
to university, and here the criticism Is undoubtedly well-founded. 
Business men arc making in Japan the same complaints as their 
counterparts in England, One reason for the growth in the 
number of business schools is said to be the business man’s dis- 
^tent with the average higher school and university graduate. 
These institubons are designed, It Is alleged, chlefiy for training 
young men for the Government service and the professions, and 
not for the needs of modern social and commercial life. They 
arc tools, says one critic, for stuffing young people’s minds with a 
mass of undigested Ideas, 

Curricula have certainly tended to become too stereotyped and 
methods too mechanical. Too much stress is laid on the acquisi¬ 
tion of book knowledge and on memory work, while abstract 
spcculabon is encouraged at the expense of the concrete 
Attempts arc increasingly being made to remedy this but no 
appreciable result is yet to be seen. Partly this is due to the 

haikara complex of the Japanese student himself. He is per¬ 
petually trying to run before he can walk, preferring the com¬ 
plex he cannot understand to the simple. He would, one some- 
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rimes riiinks, rather be □ failed B.A. than a |)assed matric. Thus 
he walks around with the works of Shaw and Mills, of Gals¬ 
worthy and Dc Quincey under his arm, delving his way 
laboriously at odd moments into each with the aid of a dictionary, 
when he can hardly string together two sentences of correct 
English or understand the tenth part of a simple conversation, 
and scorns, moreover, to be taught the simple elements he has 
neglected. That would be beneath his aignity. The more 
abstaisc the subject, the more he wishes to study it, even if he 
esnnot undcrstaind it, and in the same way his teachers often 
prefer to display their own erudition rather than descend to a 
little simple instruction in the rudimerits^ Admittedly the student 
frequently justiAes himself eventually of his “ haikamdom,** and 
reveals himself as a very capable scliolar* but unfortunately the 
demand and scope for scholars is limited^ A more practical turn 
of mindj a more utilitarian bent is required of the majority. The 
result of the too academic trend of their education has been that 
large numbers of higher school and university products havc^ on 
the completion of their education, found themselves in a world 
which had no place for them. 

Another dcrect in the system is the importance ascribed to 
eXiiminations, and the strain the effort to pass them imposes on 
youtliful minds^ Competition to get into the middle schools is 
esitrerncly severe, and the strain of cramming for the entrance 
examination cannot but be harmful for tlic youngsters who have 
to take it. To a lesser degree the same remarks apply to the 
entrance examinations to the higher schools and universities. 

We have dealt so far with the structure of fapan's educational 
system* What of its aim and intention, of the spirit that inspires 
it. One cannot do better than quote the Imperial Rescript of 1890* 

Be filial,"* h says, to your parents, affectionate to your brothers 
and sisters; as husbands and wives be harmonious, as friends true; 
bear yourselves in modesty and moderation, extend your bene¬ 
volence to all; pursue learning and cultivate the arts and thereby 
develop your intellectual faculties and perfect your moral power; 
furthermore advance the public good and promote common 
interests; always respect the Constitution and observe the laws; 
should any emergency arise offer yourselves courageously to the 
State and thus guard and thus maintain the prosperity of Our 
Imperial Throne coeval with Heaven and Eartn. 

The Way here set forth is indee<I the teaching of Our Imperial 
Ancestors and to be observed by Their Ekscendants and suDjects 
infallible for all ages and true in all places.” 

The chief end of eduoition, as Japan*s rulers see it^ is to incul¬ 
cate loyalty, loyalty to parents, to the family, to friends, to the 
State, and above all to the Emperor as the living embodiment of 
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the State. However, there can hardly be loyalty without belief, 
and so there must be inculcated a supreme and unswerving faith 
in Japan’s Heavenly Task, Japan's earlier history is to be found 
in ihc^ Kojiki, a collection of myths and legends recounting 
the doings of various gods and goddesses who first created Japan 
and then peopled and ruled her, For any native scholar to ex¬ 
press doubts of the literal authenticity of these stories would be, 
to say the least, unwise. Many arc incorporated in the 

Tokuhon, the textbooks from which the Japanese characters 
arc learnt, and form a basis on which to build up that theory of 
Japan's divine origin, the divinity of the reigning family, and 
her Heaven-appointed mission, which is instilled into the mind 

of young Japan from the very first moments of his or her school¬ 
days. 

On stated holidays there arc special patriotic ceremonies, the 
core of svhich is the reverencing of the imperial portraits as for a 
few- brief moments they arc revealed to view. These prtraits fonn 
a school’s most cherished possessions, carefully locked up when 
not thus put on view, often with a teacher specially detailed at 
night to watch over them in case of fire. Men have been known 
to give their lives in the ananpt to save them from destruction, 
and to commit suicide on their loss. Patriotism, indeed, takes on 
some of the mystic signifreance of a religious belief, and Japan's 
rulers in seeing to make Japan mistress of the Far East arc only, 
therefore, in the eyes of the Japanese people and themselves, 
working to a divinely appointed conclusion, 

Elmicntary schools, says an Imperial Ordinance, arc designed 
to give children the rudiments of moral education csptxiiallv 
adapted to make them good members of the community, to¬ 
gether with Such general knowledge and skill as arc necessary for 
the practical duties of life, due attention being paid to their bodily 
development. Morals or ethics form an important subject in the 
school tmrriculum from the elementary to the higher school, and 
the basis of this ethical instruction is the patriotism already 
described. Moreover, this (nstructiori is largely given by Army 
officers seconded for the purpose, who combine the office of moral 
preceptor and drill instructor. It is perhaps not to be w’ondcrcd 
at, therefore, if this moral patriotism takes on at times a some¬ 
what militaristic flavour, making a willingness to flght and die 
for one’s country its highe^ form of expression, and breeding 
that spirit of blind self-sacrifice which manifested itself, during 
the Sino-Japancse hostilities round Shanghai in 1932, in the three 
heroes who, loading themselves with high explosives, crawled 
forward as human torpedoes to blow up the enemy’s wire 
entanglements. ^ 

This spirit of loyalty and filial piety on which so much cduca- 
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tiona] stress is laid is not without its importance in industry. 
Despite the vogue which “ Das Kapital had a few years back, 
when it was a best scllerj. despite the import of socialistic ideas, the 
formation of trades unions and a labour movement, and the 
emergence of a strike philosophy, paternalism is still the prevail¬ 
ing characteristic of Japan's industrial world. Lt is the remedy for 
discontent approved by the State, the one put forward by em¬ 
ployers as the cure for workers’ grievances, it Is an attitude to 
which the workers themselves respond. Western Labour’s philo¬ 
sophy of the cash nexus has not so far properly “ caught on '' in 
Japan. The Japanese worker on the whole feels himself a part 
of tlie concern for which he works, has a much greater sense of 
loyalty to it than the average English worker. He takes a pride 
in the effidency of his own concern and in achieving a maximum 
output. Often he is prepared to attend classes so that he may the 
better understand his work. If he can think of a methtxl of 
improving it, he is proud and glad to do so, and the last thing 
that would occur to him would be to oppose the introduction of 
new and improved machinery because it might mean the employ¬ 
ment of fewer people. Japanese mills, for example, have f<^ 
years been using mechanical looms which require only one opera¬ 
tive to eight or even more machines, whereas Lancashire cotton 
operatives refuse altogether to permit their adoption. It has yet 
to be proved that the Japanese worker has suffered as a result of 
his complaisance. Certainly many observers see In the character 
of the Japanese worker and his attitude to his work one of the 
reasons for the rcmarkahlc progress and expansion of Japanese 
industry of recent years. * 

Education in Japan is definitclv an mstrument in the hands of 
the C^ernment to ensure compliance on the part of the people 
w!^ its views, “ Now,” Lowe is reported to have said after the 
Reform Bill of 1870, we must educate our masters.” Such a 
remark could never be made in Japan, where, despite all the 
democratic trappings of maniiood suffrage and parliamentary 
institutions, no politician has ever seriously entertained the idea 
of the people as masters. There is, of course, the danger that the 
people themselves might come to think they ought to be, and 
therefore they arc carefully instructed against such an eventuality. 
It follows that education must be empiric and categorical rather 
than an encouragement to think, hence the remarkable readiness, 
commented on by all observers, of the Japanese public to believe 
what it is told. 

When one realiz^ how for years now every Japanese has been 
brought up to believe in the supreme duty of patriotism, a 
patriotism interpreted as obedience to the powers that be, when 
one remembers the thoroughness with which the educational 
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sjstcm is ofiicially control lc<i, it is easy to untlefstaiid the change 
that has come over japanesc public opinion in the lost four or 
Bve years. In 1930 the wind seemed set fair for liberalism^ not 
only in matters mternaU but in foreign policy also. There was a 
growing Labour Movement, trades unions been accorded a 
certain amount of recognition, and legislation had been initiated 
ID accord them more. Working conditions had been improved, 
and social legislation of various kinds was in preparation. The 
London Naval I'reaty, in spite of naval and military opposition, 
had been rati Bed, and Baron Shigemitsu was pursuing a more 
conciliatory policy towards China than for years. The League of 
Mahons had a good press, and a League of Nations Union was at 
work w'ith the Government's tacit approval. Today instead of 
this there is a narrow and narrowing nationalism. In the middle 
schools the hours devoted to the study of English have been 
reduced: in some cases the teaching of English has been aban¬ 
doned altogether, while the Department of Education looks on 
unprotesting. Textbooks on civics and philosophy are being over¬ 
hauled, and teachers are being disciplined in order to prevent the 
spread of liberal ideas. 

There can be Utde doubt that the Japanese people, if not 
wholly enthusiastic for the Manchukuo aoventurc and its corol¬ 
lary in. North China, certainly do not actively disapprove of it. 
How could they when it is justiiiod by every tenet of the 
ptriotism in which they have been brought up. “ My country 
right or wrong ” is not a sentiment a Japanese could hold, for the 
simple reason, that it would never occur to him that his country 
could be wrong. By virtue of her divine origin, divine guidance, 
divine ruler, and divine mission Japan must always be right. 

The completeness of Japan's educational system and the 
thoroughness with which it is controlled has undoubtedly been 
a great factor in fa pan’s rise to the position of a first-rate Power. 
It has given her an educated proletariat and a supply of intelligent 
and efficient workers for her industries, who arc yet content to 
rctiuiin workers and to do their duty in the station of life in 
which they find themselves. It has given her a population 
animated by a patriotic sii^lcmindcdncss which gives tremendous 
weight and drive to her eftorts at expansion. On the other hand, 
the pervasiveness of official control and the strict regimentation of 
thought has prevented education being the force that it should be. 
Experiments in new methods arc far too difficult to mitiatc, and 
original thought is much too circumscribed. Rcgirncmation has 
resulted in a political apathy on the part of the public, which 
leads it to acquiesce in practically anything the Government of 
the day likes to do in its name, The most violent upheavals can 
occur without the manifestation of anything more than a polite 
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spectator's interest A section of the Army can stage a minor 
revolt in T(^yo and murder^ and Tokyo goes on its dally round 
apparently towly unconcerned. The Army and the pollddans 
arc left to come to an arrangement, and when it is all over the 
people acquiesce in the new regime peaceably as they had done 
in me old. 

Education in Japan instead of smoothing the way to change 
and progress by permitting and encouraging the free play of the 
intd^ operates rather to perpetuate the mental status quo, with 
the result that Japan today is in many respects strangely out of 
step with the rest of the world, strangely indifferent to much that 
is best in modem thought. One of paradoxes of the Far East 
is that the Japanese people, so kindly, courteous, and considerate 
in their private and individual relationships, become so arrogant 
and ovcrocaring at the wave of the nauonal wand- “ I love the 
Japanese people," remarked a friend of long residence in Japan, 
“ but I hate this thing called Japan," Many of us, whose years 
spent in Japan form some of our best recollections, have felt the 
same thing. The world at large, however, rarely gets to know 
the Japanese people; it hears only tlic oliicia] voice. If, in conse¬ 
quence, it is becoming antagonized, and is coming more and 
more to look upon Japan as the bully of the Eastern world, it is 
very largely the fault of an educational system which has taken 
the wrong turning. 
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THE RISE OF LABOUR LEGISLATION IN INDIA* 

By Rajani Kanta Das, m,sc,, ph-d. 

(Inicnutioiu! Labour Office.) 

Labour legislation is one of the most important institutions of 
modern society. The oKgin and growth of labour legislation may 
^ ascribed to several social forces, of which the most important 
is the development of organized industry, w-herc considerable 
numbers of^ men and women and even children arc employed 
under conditions from which they are unable to protect them' 
selves. It has thus become a duty of the State to enact adcauate 
legislativTc measures in order to control the working, and in ^me 
cases even the living, ronditiotis of the workers. The gradual 
democratization of society may be described as being Mother 
cause, inasmuch as mass education, adult suffrage, the public press 
and the growing sense of siKial justice have created new aims and 
ideals for self-realization among the working classes, thus giving 
rise to the demand on their part as well as on ^atof philanthropist 
for better cotiditions of life and labour^ The most important factor 
in the development of labour legislation in recent years is the 
International Labour Organization, which lias since Its inaugura¬ 
tion in 1919, as part of the League of Nations, adopted draft Con¬ 
ventions and Recommendations for improving labour conditions 
all over the world. 

The origin of labour legislation in India may be traced back to 

L 1-■ when, immediately after the 

abolition of slavery, various British Colonics turned to Indi^ as a 

mrec of cheap labour supply, and considerable numbers of Indians 
began to emigrate as labourers under various contracts. The 
(^vernment of India undertook legislative measures for the regula¬ 
den of recruitment and employment of Indian emigrants under 
the indenture system. Although this Icgistationf was undertaken 
to bcilitatc emigration to foreign countries rather than to regulate 
the emoJoyment of labour within the country, it had a great clfcct 
upon Ac development of labour legislation, especially in connec- 
tton wi A Ac recruitment and employment of tca-garArn labourers 
in Assam. 


• C/. the prwt writer's artkk «n " Ubout Legubtioa in India " 

Intcrnatiorj^l Labour Novemberp 1930, * ^ 

has deijckpcd into an important imtitotion in 
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The influence of emigration legislation is evident also in the hrst 
two labour Acts in India—namely, the Workmen’s Breach of 
Contract Act of 1859 and the Employers’ and Workmen’s (Dis¬ 
pute) Act of i860, &ith of which contained criminal penaldcs for 
breach of contract. They were enacted for the benefit of employers 
rather than that of employees and, although the former was widely 
utilized by employers all over the country and the latter remained 
on the statute book for over two generations, they were merely 
passing phases in the development of industrial relations and 
scarcely developed into permanent social institudons. 

From the very beginning, labour legislation in India has de¬ 
veloped in connection with the welfare of the workers in some 
specific industry, but in recent years there has also grown labour 
legislation with reference to the welfare of the workers in general 
rather than with that of the workers in any specific industry. 
Legislative measures for the regulation of the working and the 
living conditions of the workers may thus be classified under tw'o 
main headings—namely, specific and general legislation. 

n SFECJPIC LEGISLATION 

Specific legislation relates to labour conditions in such industries 
as plantations, factories, mines and transport. Beginning with the 
early sixties, these specific legislative measures have grown inde¬ 
pendently and each has become an important social institution. In 
recent years there has growm, however, a tendency towards uni¬ 
formity in several provisions of these measures—e.g., minimum 
age and hours of work. This is due partly to the influence of the 
International Labour Conference, which has formulated Convcri- 
tiotis witli reference to workers in all industries, and prtiy to the 
rise of general labour legislation within the country itself, which 
deals with such subjects as compensation and trade unionism relat¬ 
ing to workers in all organized industries. 

PLA>rr/STtoN LEGlStATlON* 

Plantation was the first organized industry in India in which 
workers came under legislative control. The main object of legis¬ 
lative measures for labour and emigration for plantations was, 
especially in the [beginning, the control of contract between planters 
and labourers. While providing the latter with steady work, ade¬ 
quate wages and sanitaiy conditions, the Government attempted to 
^aranice the former tnc security of the services of their labour 
force, for the rccniitmenl and transportation of which they had 
often to spend considerable sums of money. 

* C/. ihc preurnt writer's treatise on Pkntation Ltbour in {niia, Calcutta. 
1951. 
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tJcvclop in connection with the 
cultiiation of tea, which was one of the earliest of the plantation 
Although experiments were made earlier in^thc nbe- 

0/ th??n?m.^ f had come into existence in different parts 
of the couijtry, but most of them were located in Assam. The 

^ty of the popu anon in the province and its distance from the 

raSent popid^tcd areas made the supply of labour to tea 
^dens botli complicated and expensive, and there grew up a 

S ptofcssiomirrecruitcrs wlio resSted tt/ali 

oiW labour from Bengal and 

o^cr provinces to Assam. This uncontrolled reernitm^t by 

rjse_ to great abuses, to control which there werj 
passed a scries of legislative measures from 1863 to iqoj. By these 

pmvSS’oTdSe w' itgi«cmd. sanitation 

til u the period of labour ton- 

^d the scale of wanes 
determined. Desertion and indolence on die part of labonlrs 

-re broughtcompWly 

odfe^A^sSlH^H”' Acts there were also 

labour cj>„^cts.T?c'^^^^^^ 

ongmally enacted for " the putiishmcnt of breaches of contract bv 
to oy pJanters for the employment of their Jabourcis and the 

Mddr,, Govpmmcn. h»d al„ m»cd the Plantm’ “bot A« 
1903, providing criminal pcnalm for breach of contract A tem’ 
pc^r, Act wa, , „ par Jby Coorg ia tgaS fm pi^' 

■> Ac of .50. »as JS 

ma-I?k indenture system and the rccrtilr- 

the rrMh^*^ abolished and provisions were made for 

die creabon of an Assam Labour Boarji for the supervision of 
r^uitmcnt by garden sardan under local agents. Oth^r Acts and 
penalties for criminal breach of contract were 

i co^iil^j. Act came 10 

In spite of the amendments of 1908 and tqrq somcof 
of dK Aamm Lltot acd Emigrate Act®o?^c:^ii?^“ 
recruitment of labour for Assam still remamcdfLl L 
nicnt rf India took steps for its further amendW i„ 

i: 

ipas for investigating lahon, conditions in indus^ ^Skbip 
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and plantations and making recommendations, made its report in 
1931. The Commission fomd the Act of 1901 to be unintelligible 
to almost all people, obsolete in many parts, and obstructive to the 
free flow of labour to Assam tea gardens, and, made recommenda¬ 
tions for the enactment of a new Act vvith the threefold object' 
of (i) the freer movement of labour, (2) the wcatcr sccuri^ to 
labourers, and (3) the better administration of die law. These 
recommendations were incorporated by the Govcrnmenl of India 
in the new Tea Districts Emigration Act of r 93 ^» which came into 
force on October i, 1933. The main provisions of the Act arc as 
follows 1 

(1) Subject to the control of the Government of India, local 
Governments are granted powers to control tire forwarding or 
both recruitment and forwarding of assisted emigrants—/.e,, those 
emigrants w’ho secured assistance of any kind in going to Assam— 
by locally licensed forwarding agents or reemiters and certified 
garden sordars through prescribed routes with proper arrange¬ 
ments for food, shelter and medical inspection. The application 
of these provisions may be partially or completely relaxed in ease 
of certain areas. 

(2) Every emigrant labourer—that is, a person who has last 
entered Assam as an assisted emigrant and was employed on a tea 
estate—shall have the right of repatriation at the expense of the 
employer after three years of service or even earlier in certain con¬ 
tingencies or any other sufficient cause. 

(3) The exercise of the power and the discharge of the duties 
under this Act should be conferred upon a Controller of Emigrant 
Labour and one or more of the deputies to be appointed by the 
Governor-General in Council and to be maintainca by an annual 
cess to be paid by employers. 

The Act is intended to apply only to emigration for work on tea 
plantations, but power is retained to extend its application to other 
industries in Assam. Children under 16 and married women 
cannot be assisted for emigration unless the former arc accom¬ 
panied by tlieir parents or guardians and the latter have the con¬ 
sent of their husbands. The Assam Labour Board was abolished 
and the Controller of Emigrant Labour was appointed immediately 
after the Act came into force. 


Factory Legisl-vtiom* 

The niosl important labour legislation in India, however, relates 
to factories. The first cotton mill was established in Bombay in 

* C/. the prc$CQt writer's treatise op Pactary Lfigislattoa in India, Berlin, 
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T^fvvf ^ ^® 7^"73 there were 18 cotton mills employing about 

women and children. The 

p ^ow^ of the cotton miU industry in Bombay gave rise to 
spirit of rivalry among the Uncashlre cotton nLn^nfacS^^- 
whii-h ^S'^^tion for the control of labour conditions in India, 
Ind?i^ philanthropists both in England and in 

W in appointment of a Factory Commission in 1875 

the hrst Indian l^aciories Act in 188? 
maehin^ dcfeed factory to be any premises using power 
^^neiy and employing 100 persons or more for four^months 

#>mnl fixed the minimum and maximum ages for 

employment at 7 and ia respectively, and the hours of wik Jt 
9 ^y with an interval for rest of i hour, and a weekly holiday. 

protection of children and the failure to regulate 
women s iabom were among the causes of the revival of agitation 

Coinmissions m 1884 and 189a, On thc?Som- 
mcndatiojis of the Jattcr Commission^ the Factories Act of iSSi 
was pended m 1891. By this amendment, the definition of “ fae- 
to^ was extended to include 50 persons or more and Local 
Govern menu were granted powers to apply it to premises cm- 
pJoymg 20 persons or more. The hours of work for women were 
limited to 11 a day with an intcn'al of rest of an hour and a half 
or profwrhonatejy less for a smaller number of hours. “ Child " 
“X below 14, and the minimum and 

Tw T raised to 

9 and 14 resp«iivcly and their hours of work were limited to 7 a 

»l«l£'* hoi i" ‘‘ggtcgL 

The amendment of 1891 was followed by prolonged depression 
m the cotton mill industry, but a boom in 1904.5 led to excessive 
hours of work and raised the question of regulating the hours of 

into tL matter was 

d fay a Textile Commission m 1906 and a Factory Labour Com- 
inission in 1907; and, on their recommendations, the Government 
ot India passed a new Indian Factories Act in igii. The main 
provisions of the Act were as follows: (.) Titc hours of work of 
men and cMdren in textile factories were limited to 12 and 6 a 
day respectively; (2) children were required to produce a certificate 
of physical fitness m jddit on to that of age; and (3) women and 
workwere prohibited from employment in some dangerous 

The war broke out soon after the Factories Act of rqu came 
into force. W iih the commg of peace there was tnaugiated the 
InicrnationaJ Labour Organization, as a part of the League of 
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Nations, under the Treaty of VersaiHes in 1919. Under its auspices, 
the first Internationa! Labour Conference was held at Washington, 
D.C., in 19191 and, among other things. Conventions were adopted 
on hours, minimum age, night work of women and night work 
of young persons. The Hours Cortvendon, while adopting a 48- 
hour week and an 8-hoiir day for all countries, acceptca a 57-hour 
week for Japan and a 60-hour week for India. The Mininjura 
Age Convention fixed 14 years as tlic minimum age for the admis¬ 
sion of children to employment in industrial occupations for all 
countries except Japan and India, for which the age of 12 years 
was provided t in tile case of Japan, however, it was provided that 
children over la years of age might only be admitted to employ¬ 
ment if they had Wished the course in an elementary school. The 
Night Work of Women Convention prohibited the employment 
of all women and girls at night, although it permitted India to 
suspend the prohibition in respect of industrial undertakings o^cr 
than factories as defined by the Indian Factories Act. ^ The Night 
Work of Young Persons Convention, while prohibiting the em¬ 
ployment of young persons under 18 years or age at night, fixed 
the ages of 16 and 14 for Japan and India respectively, and in the 
rate of India limited the application of the Convention to fac tories 
only. 

Of these Conventions, those relating to hours of work and night 
work of women and young persons were ratified by the Govern¬ 
ment of India m 1921, while the principles of the Minimum Age 
Convention, though not ratified, were accepted as regards factories 
covered by the Indian Factories Act- In consequence, the Indian 
Factories Act of 1911 was amended in 1922, making some Im¬ 
portant changes in its provisions. 

The most important of these amendments were as follows; 
(i) The scope or the Act was extended to include all industrial 
undertakings using mechanical power and employing 20 or more 
persons, and to give Local Governments the power to apply the 
law, by notification, to establishments employing to or more 
persons and working with or without mechanical power; (2) the 
hours of work for all adult workers, including both men and 
women, wxrc restricted to it in any one day and 60 in any one 
week; (^) “ child *' was defined to be a person who was under 
15 years of age, and the minimum and maximum ages for the 
employment of children were raised to 12 and 15 years respec¬ 
tively, and tlicir hours of work limited to 6 a day; moreover, in 
addition to medical examination for age and physical fitness before 
admission to employment in factories, children were required to 
undergo re-examination for continuing work, if thought necessary 
by an inspector, and their night work was prohibited; (4) all 
workers were granted a period of one hour’s rest for work exceed- 
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ing 6 hours, whkh could be divided into two periods at the option 
of die workers; they were also granted a day of rest in a week 
anti no worker was permitted to go without a holiday for more 
than to days at a time; (5) in case of ovenime, workers should 
twelve at least one and a qnaner rimes the normal rate of pay- 
(6J women and young persons under 18 were prohibited from em¬ 
ployment m certain lead processes; (7) the Governor-General in 
^^cil was empowered to make rules for the disinfection of wool 
in tactones affected with anthrax^ 

The Factories Act of 1911 was again amended in 192a for 
cHcctog some minor changes for administiarivc purposes, and 
also ,n 1926 for providing the infiicrion of penalties on parents or 
guardj^ for permitting children to work in two facioricson the 
^e day. It was again amended in 1931, enabling the Local 
Governments to make rules providing for precaution against fire 
m factoncs, ^ 


In the meantime, the Royal Commission on Labour, referred to 
above, mad^e, iBier aha, several recommendations for the amend¬ 
ment of the Indian Factories Act. on the basis of which the 
Goi^mcnt of India drew up a Bil] with a ihrcefold purpose; 
(0 The reduction of the hours of work; (2) the improvement of 
the working conditions; and (3) the better obsenance by factories 
of die provisions of the Act The Act was passed in 1934 and came 
into force on January i, 1935. ^ 

provisions of the Aa are the following: 

(1; The definition of a factory has been made more precise and 
extended and a distinction has been made between seasonal and 
non^casonal factories, the former working for a season—that is, 
180 days or less in a year. Moreover, Local Governments have 
been granted power to apply the Act, in full or in part, by due 
notihcation, to any premises working with or without machinery 
sJ'd c^loying ro persons or more. 

(2) "rte Act lays down a 54-hour week and a lo^hour day for 
all adult workers m non-scasonal factories, but retains a 6o*hour 
week and an ii-hDur day in se^nal faciories. Adult workers in 
non-scasonal factories with continuous process may, however, work 
56 hours in any week, As regards overtime, a worker is entitled 
to pyment at the i j rate for work exceeding from 54 or 56 to 
60 hours 3 week in a non-scasonal factory, and at the ri rate for 
work exceeding 10 hours a day in a non-seasonal factory and ex¬ 
ceeding 60 hours a week in cither a seasonal or non-scasonal 


(3) The hours of work of children (persons between die ages 
of 12 and 15) arc reduced from 6 to 5 a day, and those of women 
from 11 to 10 a day m both seasonal and non-seasonal factories. 
Adolescents, who arc a new category of protected young persons 
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between tJic ages cf 15 and 17, may not be employed as adults 
Without a medical certificate of physical hlness. 

{4) The period over wliich a working day may be spread is fixed 
at 'j\ hours for children and 13 for adultt, whether men or women. 
Women and children may not be employed before 6 a.m. or after 
7 p-tii., but the Local Government may, by notification in the local 
official gazette, vary these limits so as to make the working day 
fail within any span of 13 hours between 5 3,m. and 7.30 p.m. 

{5) The Local Governments have been empowered to make 
rules: (a) prescribing standards of artificial humidification; (A) 
protecting workers against the effects of excessive heat; (e) requir¬ 
ing any factory employing more than 150 workers to provide 
adequate shelter for the use of workers during the periods of rest; 
(d) requiring any factory employing more than 50 women to 
reserve a suitable room for the use of the children of such women, 
and prohibiting the admission of children under the age of 6 into 
any part of such factory in which a manufacturing process is carried 
on; and (r) requiring factories to secure a certificate of the suit¬ 
ability of any building which is new or in which any structural 
alteration has been made. The Governor-General has also been 
empowered to declare the nature of what arc regarded as hazardous 
operations and to secure the protection of all workers engaged in 
those operations. 

Contrary to the draft Convention of 1919 the Factories Act of 
1934 grin ted powers to Local Government to exempt women 
holding supervisory positions in factories from the provisions pro¬ 
hibiting night work. This was, however, quite in harmony W'ith 
the rcviwd Convention of 1934- The Government of India ratified 
this revised Convention in &ptcmbcr, 1935, but at the same time 
amended the Factories Act or 1934 prohibiting entirely the night 
work of women in Indian factories in any capacity whatsoever, 
on the ground that it was contraiv' to the social custom in India. 

The Factory Act of 1934 was further amended in 1936 with a 
view to clari^ing and extending the definition of a factory. An 
ambigm^ arising as to whether work employing 10 persons or 
more and done pardy or wholly in the open air should be included 
among die premises to which the Local Government could, under 
Section 5 (i), apply the Factories Act, and the Government of 
Bombay finding dimculty in applying the existing Act to open-air 
undertakingSi—e.g., dhobigkats (laundries) in Ahmedabad—where 
the conditions of work required legislative control, the Govern¬ 
ment of India amended the Act in April, 1936, granting local 
Governments power to notify as factories, whenever necessary, all 
indus^ial undertakings which carry on their work pardy or en¬ 
tirely in the open air. 
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Minjn'g Legislatioh 

The next Important class of labour legislation in India relates 
to mines. Modem mining was incroduced in India early in die 
nineteenth century; but the necessity of regulating employment 
of labour was not realized by the Government until the nineties. 
The absence of foreign competition and the nature of the mines, 
which are mostly near the surface, arc partly responsible for the 
tardiness in undertaking mining legislation. The increased em¬ 
ployment of labourers, specially of women and children, in an 
industry which is cspccimly subject to insanitary conditions and 
accident, led to the appointment of a Mining Inspector in 1893. 
A Mining Gimmittee was also appointed in 18^ for drafting 
rules, on 3 ie basis of which a Bill was prepared in 1899 and passed 
into law in 1901. 

By this Act a mine was defined to be any excavation for minerals 
which is deeper than ao feet below the level of the adjacent ground. 
The Government was given power to frame rules for regulating 
the conditions of work, and provisions were made for the estab¬ 
lishment of Mining Boards which could be consulted on the ques¬ 
tion of such regulations. The Act also made provision for the 
appointment of a chief inspector, who was to be granted power 
to prohibit the employment of children under 12 and of women 
in a mine where conditions, in his opinion, were dangerous to 
their health and safety. 

The Act of 1901 proved to be defective on several grounds, such 
as; (t) Lack of provision for regulating the conditions of employ¬ 
ment; (2) inadequate provisions for regulating child and woman 
labour; (3) lack of dennite division of administration between the 
Central and Local Governments. The mining industry also re¬ 
ceived a new impetus during the war, and the unrest among 
workers, especially that in the coal mines in 1920, drew public 
attention to the necessity of regulating labour conditions in mines. 
Moreover, the ratification by the Government of India of the Hours 
Convention of the International Labour Conference, which stipu¬ 
lated its application also to mining industries, made it necessary to 
amend the existing law. In 1923, a new Indian Mines Act was 
passed which came into force on July 1, 1924, The chief pro¬ 
visions of the Act were as follows: ^1) The extension of the 
definition of a mine to any excavation, irrespective of depth, for 
searching for or obtaining minerals; (2) the limitation of the 
weekly hours of work to 54 underground and 60 above ground; 
(3) the limitation of the working days to 6 a w'cek; (4) the pro¬ 
hibition of the employment of children under 13 years of age in 
the mines. 
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One of the fundnmcnLil defects of tlic above Act was the absence 
of any statutory Umiiation of daily hours of work* ^ic Govern¬ 
ment of India had, however, promised to consider the matter in 
consultation with the Local Governments, and a new amending 
Act was passed in 1928, making unlaw'ful the employment of any 
person for more than 12 hours in any one day. TJie Act came into 

force on April 1, 1930. . . . 

Another important quesrion raised m connection with the Act 

of 1023 was the exclusion of women from employment in 
Although the proposal was rejected, provision was made by which 
Government could make regulations for prohibiting or restricting 
such employment. The Government of India, m consultation 
the Local Governments and mining associadons, promulgated the 
regulations, under Sccrion 29 of the Indian Mines Act of 1^3, by 
which the employment of women underground was prohibited 
from fuly 1,1959, ih some of the mines and at the same ttme pro¬ 
vision was made for the gradual elimination of women frorn under¬ 
ground employment in other mines. By these rc^ahons the 
employment of women underground in mines will come to an 

end by ]uly 1,1939. ,, , 1 

In me meantime, the Government of India took steps to amend 
further the Indian Mines Act of 1923. The amendment of the Act 
was recommended by both the Select Cbmmitiec on the Bill m 
1028 and the Royal Commission on Labour in India in 1931. Ih 
the same year the International Labour Conference at its Fifiecnm 
Session adopted a draft Convention limiting the hours of work m 
coal mines to 7^ a day underground and 8 hours a day and 48 hwrs 
a week above-ground. On the recommendation of both Chambers 
of the Indian Legislature for the consideration of the draft Con¬ 
vention and in consultation with the Local Governmente 
ministrations, the Government of India passed the Indian Mines 
(Amendment) Act of 1935, which came into force on October t of 

the same year. , j r 

By this amendment, the hours of w'ork arc reduced from bo a 
week and II a day to 54 a week and 10 a day respectively ^ovc- 
ground, and although the weekly hours of work underground were 
kept as before-that is, 54~thc daily hours were reduced from 
to 9 under ground j the latter being counted from the moment 
of leaving the surface until the return to the surface; tlic mmimuRj 
age for employment of children is raised from 13 to I 5 » 
cWldren between 15 and 17 can be employed underground only 
on the certification of physical fitness by qualified^ medical prac¬ 
titioners. Provision is also made for miners to have die same 
number of representadves as the mine owners on the Mining 
Board, Moreover, mines arc required to record all accidents m- 
capadtadng persons for 24 hours or more, and Local Governments 
vou xxxii. ** 
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required to publish die reports of Cominittccs and Courts of 
Enquiry appointed by them under the Act, 

The Mines Act of 1923 was again amended in 1936 for the 
purpose of ^nog greater safety and especially providing for 
^ safeguards against fire in mines. Following hres at 

coUiencs n 1935 and 1936^ causing the loss of life, the Government 
01 inota decided, in consultation, with Local Govcmmciits, mining 
mterests and tcchmcal experts, to appoint an expert committee to 
investigate the whole quesdon of s^ety in mines and at the same 
t^e to provide tempor^ measures by legislative action, A Bill 
mrth« to amend the Mines Act of 1923 was therefore introduced 
mto the Legislative Assembly on April 8. 1936, and passed by the 
Assembly and the Council of State and assented by the Governor- 
General in the sainc month. The Act was immediately promul- 
^ted for general uiformation. By this amendment the power of 
the inspectorate is enlarged to include the issue of orders to indi¬ 
vidual mines to take precaution against the premature collapse of 
any parr of a mine and the danger of consequent outbreak of fire, 
and the Governor-General in Council is granted additional power 
regulations against apprehended danger more speedily 
than is po^iblc under the present provisions which require pre¬ 
vious publication and reference to the mining boards. The new 
powers remain in force onljr for two vears in both More- 

over, the Governor-General in Council is granted power to make 
xcgulad^s by notification in the Gazette of India, requiring groups 
of specified mines to establish central rescue stations under pre¬ 
scribed conditions, and providing for the formation, training and 
dudes of rescue brigades. ° 

One of the important provisions of the Mines Act is the estab¬ 
lishment of boards of health to look after the health of local mining 
areas. This has been fimhw extended by the Bengal Mines Scttl^ 
ment Act of 1912 and the Bihar and Orissa Settlement Act of 1920. 
Tlic main object of these Acts is to make provisions for sanitary 
arrangements and housing accommodadon in mining areas. 


Transport Legislation 

Transport legislation is yet another class of specific legislation. 
Transport is a gcncrid term applicable to several classes of industries 
which have no bans of imity except that of serving the same 
common function of communication. There is therefore no body 
of law which may properly be called transprt legislation. The 
most noteworthy series of legislation which have developed for 
transport are those which relate to railways, shipping and docks. 

The most important transport legislation is that for railways. 
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The railways began to develop in Indk about the middle of the 
bst century, but no question was raised of regulating the hours 
of work of their employees undl the Internationa] Labour Con¬ 
ference adopted the Hours Convention in 1919, prescribing, among 
other things, that the principle of a 6o-hour week should be adopted 
" in such branches of railway work as shall be specified for this 
purpose by the competent authority." A Convention relating to 
the weekly rest was also adopted by the Jnicrnadonal Labour Con- 
fcrcnce m 1921. These Conventioas were ratified by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and given effect to in the Indian Railways (Amend¬ 
ment) Act in 1930, adding a new chapter with reference to the 
hours of work and periods of rest of railway servants. 

The most important provisions of the Act are as follows: (i) The 
hours of work of railway employees should not exceed 60 a week 
on an average in any month in the case of all staff coming under 
the Act, except those whose work is essentially inicrmittent, for 
whom the maximum is 84 hours in any week; and (2) a railway 
servant shall be granted, each week commencing on Sunday, a rest 
of not less than 24 consecutive hours, except when the work of 
such servant is cssendally intermittent or he Is among certain 
classes of railway servants specified by the Governor-General in 
Council, for whom periods of rest on a scale less than the above 
is prescribed. Owing to industrial pressure, all the railways have 
not yet been brought within the scope of the Act, but all the State- 
managed railways, with the exception of those in Burma, have 
complied with me Act. 

Another series of transport legislation is that relating to shipping, 
for the regulation of which a consolidating Act amending the 
Indian Merchant and Shipping Act was passed in 1923. The 
Government of India radhed the draft Convendon of 1921 on the 
minimum age for the admission of young persons to employment 
as trimmers and stokers and also the dran Convendon on com¬ 
pulsory medical examination of children and young persons at 
sea as well as the draft Convendon concerning seamen’s arddes 
of agreement of 1926, and amended the Indian Merchant Shipping 
(Amendment) Act in 1931. 

The amending Act makes the following provisions regarding 
the employment of children and young persons on board ships t 
(i) No young person under the age of 14 shalt be employed in 
a ship except under certain condidons—e.g., when they are em¬ 
ployed at nominal wages and ore under the charge of their fathers 
or other near relatives; (2) no young person under the age of 18 
shall be employed as a trimmer or stoker except under certain con¬ 
ditions; and (3) no young person under the age of 18 shall be em¬ 
ployed in a ship without a medical certificate of physical fitness. 
Under notification of December, 1931, the Government of India 
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also restricted the hours anil nature of work for trimmers and 
stokers. 

The Indian Ports Acts form yet another series of transport 
Icgisl^dofi, The Indian Ports Act of 1908 was amended in 192a 
for giving effect to Article 6 of the draft Convention of the Inter.- 
nadotiaj Labour Conference of 19^9 authorizing local 

Govcnmicnts to prohibit the employment of children under 12 
years of age at j^rts. By an amendment in 29311 nh such children 
were also prohibited from handling goods anywhere within the 
ports to which the Act applies. 

The most danmous occupation in pons and docks is, however, 
the work of loading and unloading ships. The Government of 
India ratified the draft Convention of the International Labour 
Conference of 19^9 ^ modified in 1933 concerning protection 
against accidents in the loading and unloading of ships and gave 
effect to it in the Indian Dock Labourers Act of 1934, authorizing 
the Governor-General in Council to make regulations to safeguard 
the dock workers from practically every danger to which they 
may be exposed in their calling or against W'hich the revised 
Convention retjuired protection. 


i GENERAL LEGISLATION 

Besides tlie above legislation for the regulation of labour con¬ 
ditions in spccihc industries there has also grown up in recent 
years another series of legislative measures which arc generally 
applicable to all workers alike, irrespective of the industry in which 
they are employed. Some of these measures have been undertaken 
by Local Governments and others arc under the jurisdiction of the 
Central Government. They relate to welfare, including the em¬ 
ployment of ehiltircn, maternity benefit and industrial housing, as 
well as protection of wages, workmen's compensation, trade unions 
and industrial disputes, 

Social Wilpare Lecislatton 

The series of lemslation relating to the welfare of women and 
children in general as well as to industrial housing may be referred 
to as social welfare legislation. They include the Employment of 
Children Act of 1933, Maternity Benefit Acts passed by various 
Local Governments since 1929, and also the Industrial Housing 
Act of 1933, and together lay down the foundation of what may 
be called the home life. ^ 

Reference has already been made In connection with the specific 
labour legislation rep-ding the protection of children employed in 
factories, mines and transport industries, Bm there was left an 
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anomaly by which parents or guardians could secure loans or 
advances OiH agreement, cither wTitten or oral, mortgaging the 
labour of their children in several industries. On the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Royal Commission on Labour, the Govcriunent of 
India passed tlic Children (Pledging of Labour) Act in t9J3. By 
this Act arty agreement to pledge uic labour of a child under 
has been made void except under certain conditions, and parents 
and guardians, as well as employers, making such an agreement 
arc liable to a hne not exceeding Rs. 50 or Rs. 20a respectively. 
The Act came into operation immediately after the enactment, 
with the exception of the penal clauses which came into force on 
July I, 1933. 

Another item of welfare legislation relates to maternity benefit, 
the importance of which was realized after the adoption by the 
International Labour Conference of a draft Convention in 1919. 
Although the Government of India introduced a system ^ 
maternity benefit for their own employees they opposed a private 
Bill to that effect introduced into the Legislature in 1924. The 
question was, however, soon taken up by Provincial Governments, 
and a Bill, introduced in 1928, was passed by the Bombay Legisla¬ 
tive Council in T929. A similar Act was passed by the Central 
Provinces and Berar in 1930. The Bombay Maternity Benefit Act 
w'as amended in 1934 and was extended to Ajmcr-Mcrwara. A 
similar Act was passed by the Government of Madras which came 
into force on April i, 1935. 

The essential features of the Maternity Benefit Acts are as 
follows; (1) All of them relate to women working in factories, 
and in Madras the Act is specifically limited to non-seasonal fac¬ 
tories;. (2) in all cases the entire cost is to be borne by employers; 
(3) the naaximum period for w hich the benefit is avail:d)lc is eight 
weeks in Bombay, the Central Provinces and Ajmcr-Mcrwara, and 
seven weeks in Madras, being four or three weeks before and four 
w'ceks after the birth of the child; (4) the amount of benefit is 
8 annas a day in the Madras Presidency, as well as in the cities of 
Bombay, Ahmedabad and Karachi in the Bombay Presidency; in 
the rest of the Bombay Presidency and in the Central Provinces 
the benefit is at the average rate of the woman's daily earnings 
calculated on the wages earned during a period of three months 
preceding the day on which she is entitled to receive the benefit, 
or at the rate of S annas a day, whichever is less; (5) the woman 
must be in the service of tlic employer, from whom she claims 
benefit, for 9 months in all the provinces, and she must not work 
in any other place during the ^leriod in which she receives the 
benefit. Moreover, she cannot be discharged from her employ¬ 
ment within the period during which she is entitled to benefit. 

The last, but not the least important, social welfare measure 
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rdatcs to indusTj'ial housing, the need of which has been increas¬ 
ingly felt, especially in large industrial centres, such as Bombay, 
Calcutta and Ahm^abad, where, owing to the scarcity, employers 
arc often unable to acquire land unless they pay an exorbitant price. 
On the recommendation of the Royal Commission on Labour, the 
Government of India passed an Act amending the Land Acquisi¬ 
tion Act of 1894 in 1933. By this Amendment an industrial con¬ 
cern, whether owned by an individual, association or company, 
is able to acquire land compulsorily for the pttrpose of erecting 
dwelling houses for its workmen or for providing amenities— 
e.g^j sanitation, sewage and other services directly connected thcre- 
svjdi. The Local Governments arc granted power to ensure proper 
constnicdon of such dwellings on land acquired under this Act. 


PaoTEcnoif of Wages Legislation 

Another important series of recent legislative measures is that 
for the protection of wages with a view to regulating the delay in 
payment of, and the deductions by way of hnes or otherwise from, 
the wages earned as well as the protection against attachment of 
w'agcs, the imprisonment for debt and the b<^tDng for collecting 
debts. 

The most important measure is the Payment of Wages Act. The 
question of regulating delay in payment of wages and deductions 
from wages in respect of hnes, etc,, came into prominence in 1925. 
Enquiries into the matter by the Government of Bombay and the 
Government of India in 1925 and 1926 respectively revealed the 
existence of these evils, and die Government of Inaia formulated 
le^slativc proposals for their control in igaS, The Royal Com¬ 
mission on Labour made several rccommcndadons for legislative 
regulation in 1931, on the basis of which the Government of India 
passed the Payment of Wages Act in April, 1936. 

The main provisions of me Act arc as follows: 

(1) The Act applies only to wages payable to persons receiving 
less than Rs. 200 a month and employed in factories and upon 
railways. It may be extended by the Local Governments, after 
giving three months' notice in the local official gazette, to other 
industrial establishments. 

(2) No wage period shall exceed one month and all wages shall 
be paid in cash and only on working days. Wages shall ordinarily 
be p^d within seven days of the expiry of the period within which 
they have been earned in factories, on railways and in other indus¬ 
trial establishments employing less than r,ooo persons, and within 
to days in eases where 1,000 persons or more arc employed, and 
within 2 days when an employee is discharged. 
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(^) Deductions from the wages may be made only in accordance 
with the provisions of the Act in the following cases: 

(o) Fines may be imposed only on persons of 15 years or over, 
and only for prescitbca and notified acts and omissions and after 
giving an employee a chance of showing cause against ^ tm- 
position of such fines. They may not exceed more than half ^ 
anna in the rupee on the wage), and may not be recovered by 
instalments or after the expiry of 60 days from the day on which 
they arc imposed. All fines shall be recorded in a register and 

spent on workers’ welfare. , f l ■ j 

(A) Deductions may be made for absence only for the penod 
during which an employee is actually absent ^Icss 10 or more 
employees absent themselves in concert and without any reason¬ 
able cause, in which ease 3 days' wages may be deduced; for 
damage or loss when they can be directly attributed to the negli¬ 
gence or default of an employee, in which case the amount de¬ 
ducted shall not exceed the actual loss or damage caused to the 
employer; for se ftrices which have been accepted ^by the cm ploy rt 
as a term of employment, in which ease deductions diall not be 
more than the actual service rendered; for adeanees made before 
employment which may be recovered only from the first payment, 
ana those made for wages not earned which may be recovered 
according to the prcscri&d rules. Deductions may also be ina« 
for the payment of income tax or to meet the rct^uiremcni by the 
order of the court or other competent authority or for subscriptions 
to prescribed provident funds, etc. 

(4) All claims arising out of deductions from or delay in py- 
ment of the wages shall be dealt with by special authority a^ 
pointed by the Local Government, Such authority may direct the 
refund of the amount deducted or the payment of delayed wages, 
together with the compensation not cxccct^g ten times the sura 
deducted in the former case and not exceeding Rs. lO in the latter. 
The application for the recovery of unpaid wages may be made 
by an individual or an employed group in certain eases. Malicious 
and vexatious complaints have been made punishable. Provisions 
have also been made for appeal to the court from these decisions. 

(5) Infringement of the law is liable to prosecution, but such 
prosecutions should not be instituted unless a successful claim has 
been made under the provision mentioned above, and the auth^ty 
appointed under the provision or the appellate authority considers 

a prosecution to be warranted. 

Another evil connected with the payment of wages is imprison¬ 
ment for debt as permitted by Section 51 of die Code of Civil 
Procedure, igoS. All male debtors are liable to arrest and im¬ 
prisonment for six montlis in the execution of a decree for payment 
of more than Rs. 50 and for six weeks in case of smaller sums. On 
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the ba^is of the rccotruncndation made by the Roya] Cbtnmiis^ion 
on Labour die Government of India mtrcxJuccd a Bill further to 
Section 51 of the above Code into the Lcrislative Assembly 
on February j 8, 1935, The chid provision of die Bdl is the pro- 
tcction of honest debtors of all classes from detention in a civil 
prison and to confine such detention to a debtor who is proved to 
be recalcitrant or fraudulent 

TJe attachment of wages is another evil permitted by Section 60 
or the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908. A moneylender can gel an 
attachment on the wages of his debtor and can use the cmplover 
as the debt collector to die extent of half an employee's salary'or 
of the amount by which that salary^ exceeds Rs. 20, whichever is 
Iks. The Government of India* on the recommendation of the 
Royal Commission of Labour, introduced a Bill into the Lcgisla- 
rive Asse^ly on February iS, 1935, further to amend Section 50 
or the above Code. The main provisions of the Bill are that 
salaries not exceeding Rs. too a month of all workers should be 
totally exempt from attachment and the pay of servants of Govern- 
merit, r^lwsy companies and local authorities ^ctdng from Rs. loo 
a month should be exempt to the extent of the first Rs. i<x> and half 
of the remainder. 

There is another evil which constitutes a grievance of industrial 
workers. Instead of taking any legal proceedings for the re¬ 
covery of the debt, some moneylenders use intimiaation or even 
violence and pomcc upon Uic debtor as he merges from factory- 
gates or even inside the compound on pay day, thus ensuring their 
claims as first charge upon workers' wa^-s. Tlic Royal Commis- 
ston on Labour recommended making besetting a criminal and 
cognisable act and defined it “loitering within the precincts 
or wi^in tlic sight of any gate or outlet of the establishment.” In 
consultation with Provincial Governments, the Governntent of 
India, however, came to the conclusion that legislative action on 
the fiart of the Central Government was not called for. But the 
evil effects of the system t^rniot be denied and, at the suggestion 
of the Govern turn t of Indi^, the Govern me At of Bengal passed an 
Act cJlcd the Bengal Workmen’s Protection Act in 1934. The 
Act aims at preventing the recovery of debts from certain classes 
of workmen by besetting their places of work, and provides that 
whoever loiters in or near any place of work—factory, mine, 
dock, etc.—with a view to recovery of any defat from any work¬ 
man employed therein shall be prosecuted with imprisonment 
which may extend to six months or with fine or both. The Act 
is at present applied only to Calcutta and the districts of 24-Par- 
gan^, Hooghly and Howrah, but may be extended to other areas 
by the Government of BengaL 
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Workmens CoMPENSA'^o^^ Legislation 

The demand for compensation in ease of accidents was made by 
workers as early at 1884, but it was not until 1921 that provi^on 
was made in the Factories (Amendment) Act of 1922 empowering 
the courts 10 pay compensarion to injured employees out of fines 
imposed upon employers. The principle of Jcgislatlon for com¬ 
pensation was, however^ accepted by the majority of the Local 
Governments and employers^ associations, and a Bill was Intro¬ 
duced in 1922 and passed into law in 192.3. The Act was amended 
in 1926 and 1929, giving effect to some provisions of the Inter¬ 
national ConsTndon and Recommendation* In 1931 the Act was 
extended, by notiBcation, to cover all persons engaged in atrial 
rope worts. 

Although amended and extended, the Act was found in¬ 
adequate, and on the basis of the Recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Labour the Government of India passed an 
Amending Act in 1933, which came into force on July i, 1934* 
By this amendment the scope of the Act has been extended lo 
new imlustrics and occupations^ the scale of benefits has been in¬ 
creased, the period of waiting for compensation has been reduced 
from 10 to 7 day Si and widowed sisters and widowed daughters of 
tl\c workers have been included among the list of the dependents 
for compensarion^ and die Governor-General in Council has been 
granted power to arrange for the transfer of compensation to a 
foreign country in ease of a person residing abroad and also for 
the administration of the compensation awarded under the law of 
a foreign country for the benefit of a j)crson residing in British 
India. 

The Workmen's Compensation Act of 1923, os finally amended 
in 1933, is applicable to the following Industries: {i) Factories (in¬ 
cluding those using power machinery and employing lO persons 
or more, and also those not using power machinery but employing 
50 persons or more); (2) mines; (3) plantations (cinchona, coffee, 
rubber and tea) employing 25 persons or more; (4) shipping; (5) the 
loading and imloading of ships; (6) shipbuilding; (7) buuding of 
houses {more than one story nigh); (S) constmerion of roads and 
highways; {9) operation of mccnanicaJ vehicles; (10) manufacture 
and handling of explosives; (n) generation of gas and electricity; 
(12) production and exhibition of cinematographical pictures; and 
{13) keeping of elephants and other wild animals* Antong the 
aeddenu art also included a few occupational diseases, such as 
(i) anthrax; (2) lead» phosphorus, mercury and benzine poison¬ 
ing; (3) chrome ulceration; and (4) compressed-air illness* 

Compensarion is payable to the workers for the injury caused by 
an aecidciit arising out of and in the course of employments It h 
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payable by the employers tod the Act is administered by whole- 
nme commissioners in the important industrial centres and by the 
ju ges of the small causes courts as ex officio commissioners in 
other piaci^. The clerical staff in these ser\'iccs, as well as those 
work^ whose salaries exceed Rs. 300 a month, arc expUcidy cx' 
c u c om the scope of this Act^ but the nutuber of workers 
covered by the Act amounts to 6 million. 

1 payment is determined by the rates of wages as 

classined imder ly categories ranging from a minimum of Rs. to 
^onth or less to a maximum limit of Rs. 200 a month or more. 
T^ese scales may be classified under the three folIo%ving headings: 
(i) In Case of temporary disablement, compensation is payable half¬ 
monthly, (4) at one-half of the monthly wages, subject to a maxi- 
mum of Rs. 50 to a minor; (b) at a rate varying from full wages 
m the lowest wage classes to a maximum of Rs. 30 in the other 
wage classes to an adult. The maximum period for compensation 
for temporary disablement is 5 years. 

(z) In case of wnnanent disablement, compensadon is payable 
in the form of a lump sum, from which is deducted any payment 
which might have been made during temporary disabitoient. 
Where the disablement is total, the compensadon is fixed at 
Rs, 1,200 for a minor and varies from Rs. 700 to Rs. 5,600 accord¬ 
ing to wage rates for an adult. Where the disablement is parrial, 
the compensadon is paid at a scale propordonatc to the Joss of the 
earning capacity. 

(3) In the case of death, compensation is payable in the form 
of a lump sum, and is fixed for the death of a minor at Rs. 200, 
but that for the death of an adult varies from Rs. 500 to Rs, j^.ooo 
according to the variation of the wages rate. 

TkaDES UnIOM LlGISUlTlOK 

The trade union legislation is another important class of general 
labour legislation. Since 1918 trade unions have been growing 
^th in number and in volume, but the importance of guarantcc- 
ing protection to their aedvities was not realized until 1920, when 
a labour leader was put under injunedon for inducing workers to 
break ^cir contract with the employers. In 1921, the Government 
of India accepted a resolution of the Legislative Assembly to take 
steps for the regulation and protection of trade unions and, after 
consultation with the Local Governments, passed the lndi,in Trade 
Union Act in 1926, which came into force on June j, 1927, 

The main object of the Act k to grant immunity from civil 
suits and from prosecution for criminal conspiracy to all unions 
which would be registered under this Act. The registrarion of 
trade unions has been made optional, but the auditing of funds is 
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compulsory. Outsiders arc allowed to be on a union's executive 
committee and an additional fund may be established for political 
activities, but the general fund of a registered union may be spent 
only on specified objects. The Act was amended in 1928 with a 
view to tuning clearly the procedure regarding appeaL 


iNDUSTRtAL DlSPUT&S LEGISLATION 

The regubtion of industrial disputes is another group of general 
labour legisbdon. Industrial disputes appeared in violent forms 
during and immedbteiy after tltc war, espeebUy in 1919 and 
1920. Committees were appointed by the Govcrnmcnis of fengal 
and Bombay to investigate the matter and to suggest remedial 
measures in 1921 and 1922 respectively. The (^vcmmcnt of 
India even prepared, on the basis of the Bombay Comtnittcc, a 
Bill in 1924, but it was not until 1929 that the first Indian Trade 
Disputes Act was passed for five years. The two main provisions 
of the Act arc as follows; (t) The establishment of two tribunals— 
e.g., the Court of Enquiry and the Board of Conciliation} and 
(2) the prevention of strikes without notice in public utility ser¬ 
vices in the ease of persons employed on monthly wages. It was 
brought into force by notification on May 7,1929* 

The Act was amended in 1932 with a view to removing an 
Important defect under which those w'ho served on the Court of 
Enquiry and Court of Conciliation were exposed regarding the 
disclosure of confidential information on trade unions or indus¬ 
trial undertakings. As it was only experimental for five years and 
was to expire on May 7, 1934, the Act was amended again early 
in 1934 for its prolongation. 

In the meantime the Government of Bombav, ivhicb is more 
concerned with the establishment of industrial peace than any 
other province, passed the Bombay Trade Disputes Conciliation 
Act in 1934 with a view to making further provision for the settle¬ 
ment of trade disputes by conciliation. The Act came Into force 
on October 8, 1934. The main provisions arc as follows : 

(1) The appointment of a Government labour officer to look 
after the interests of labourers in the industry and to promote 
closer contact between employers and employees. 

(2) The creation of a Conciliatory Board with the Commission 
of Labour as ex officio chief conciliator, who may be assisted by 
other suitable commissioners and who has the same power as a 
civil court. 

(3) Obstruction to conciliation proceedings has been made 
illegal, and penalties may be as high as fi months’ imprisonment 
or fine or both. Picketing in respect of a strike during the pen¬ 
dency of conciliation proceedings is not prohibited, but any picket- 
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The proceedings has been declared illegal, 

ill BomLv r> ''Pplicablc to the tejctilc indSry 

environment, but may be extended m 
otner areas svhcnever necessary, 

CoNCLOSIOltf 

indicates that although the regulation of 
specific condiboM of work in each industry Ir organis^S Uidusfrv 
m genera has been the motive force of labour Lisbrion S 
XveZ^ other factors which have influencS of" 

development and determined its nature, such as internabonal 
tompcbtion. dsss struggles and economic nationalism. But the 
most impor^t factor in the development of labour legislation in 
recent years has been the Internationa] Labour OrganizaSn, which 

dr^f^^^nv ^^^ ideals for labour Icgilatiou by various 

Recommendations, but has also brought 
1 ^ ivergent mtcrests, both national and international, of 
labour, capital and Government, to achieve definite results for the 
worid^^ " improvement of labour conditions all over the 

In the foregoing pages it is also indicated that until now the 
Government of India has been guided by three fundamental prin- 
fl? enactment of labour legislation-nanfdy: 

wbiPf. of modem industry 

which IS badly needed in India; (2) the protection of worker? 

countries; (3) the fulfilment of inter. 
nahoMl oblipnons which the Covemmcni of India has, as a 

League of Nations and the International Labour 
Or^ization, attempted to discharge in the form of ratification 
tiinTa'^nd^ Conventions and the adoption of Rccommcnda- 
cafe ^ application of their principles to the national labour 
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SOME ASPECTS OF WOMEN’S EDUCATION JN 
HYDERABAD 

By E. Rosenthal, f.r.g.s,, F.a.s**., a.e,c.m. 

In the foJlowing article no attempt has been made to give a com¬ 
prehensive study of women's education in Hyderabad State, a 
subject which for adequate treatment would require a large tome 
of annotated information. During a residence of several years 
in tJie State, however, the writer had the good fortune to be 
closely associated with the work and development of what was 
then the Zenana College—now the Osmania University College 
for Women, She was also in touch with various other educational 
aedvities on behalf of Indian women, and the notes below arc the 
result of her personal eTcpcriences and contacts. As education and 
soda] advancement are so closely allied, particularly in India, 
reference Jias also been made in thts article to developments which 
are not strkdy scholasdc, although they are of definite educative 
value. 

Of the very large number of social reforms and civic improve¬ 
ments which have taken place in Hyderabad State, since H,E.H. 
the present Nizam acceded to the throne twenty-five years ago, 
none is of greater importance to future generations than the pro¬ 
gress effected in women's education, 

A conspicuous landmark along the highway of advancement 
was the foundation, in 192^, of the Zenana College, 'I'hls instttu- 
lion, which has become tlie Osmania University College for 
Women, originated through the efforts of Miss A. E, M. Pope, 
now Dr, Pope, M.A., D.Litt., Principal of one of the oldest girls’ 
high schools in Hyderabad, and now Principal also of the Hydera¬ 
bad Women's College. At the commencement of its career the 
College had only five or six students and a staff consisting of the 
Principal and one professor. According to the latest figures 
available there arc now thirty-four students and eleven lecturers 
in the College, which is affiliated to the Osmania University of 
Hyderabad. In the High School attached to the College the 
numbers have now attained a total of five hundred and eighty 
pupils and thirty-one teachers, 

Amonst the many useful activities of the Osmania University 
College for Women is the preparation of fully qualified w'omcn 
teachers. Hitherto, in Hyderabad -is in other parts of India, the 
lack of trained women educationists lias proved a very serious 
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obstacle 10 progress. The Govemmem of H.E.H. the Nizam arc 
giving financial assistance to young women of outstanding ability 
who have completed tiicir studies at the Hyderabad Women’s 
College, to enable them to take courses of vocational training in 
foreign countries. Two or three of the professors now on the 
st^ of the College were educated in the High School connected 
with it, and then won Government scholarships which entided 
them to go abroad. At the moment, one former student of the 
College, who passed the Osmania University Examinadons very 
brilliantly, is at Oxford. Another has gone to Iran to work for 
her doctorate in Persian literature. 

The Hyderabad girls who leave India to continue study deserve 
great respect and admiration. Many of them are purdanashin 
and some have never before left their homes. Although the 
Hyderabad Government’s arrangements for the comfort and pro- 
tecdon of the girls while abroad are excellent, the students reouire 
the true pioneer spirit to break through the hedge of conservadsm 
which has smTOnnded them since childhood and which, but for 
tlicir determinadon to advance, would prove an insuperable bar¬ 
rier to progress. 

Purdah is still strictly maintained amongst a large secdon of 
Hyderabad ladies. Consjxjucntly, fadlidcs arc given for complete 
pit^ak to be observed in tbc Women’s College and rcspccdvc 
High School, although, of course, noa-purdah girls are not re- 
i^uircd to conceal themselves from men. Recently two women 
students who have never been in purdah demonstrated their 
emancipated spirit by taking part with men in an Inter-College 
Debating Compeddon. This innovadon, w^hich created <]uitc a 
stir, was warmly approved by cducadonists. Public opinion in 
the Nizams dominions is veering towards the modifica¬ 
tion of purdah. Until its abolition has met with general approval, 
however, it is considered desirable that purdah^ though old- 
fashioned, should continue to be in force in cducadonal institu¬ 
tions intended for Hyderabad girls of the upper classes. At the 
present stage of socim development, if puraah were suppressed, 
many conservative rdadons and guardians would object to their 
daughters and wards attending college and school on the ground 
that by so doing the girls would jeopardize their posidon in 
society. 

As a result of the support given by the Government of H-E.H. 
the Nizam to the improvement of facilities for women’s cduca^ 
don, much talent and many first-class brains are being discovered 
amongst Hyderabad girls of gentle birth. The majority of the 
students in the Women’s College arc very alert mentally, and 
have no dread of bard thinking or of hard work, as proved bv 
the fact that by far the most popular subjea is Science. Sixty pw 
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cent, of the girls at present smdying for their degrees arc taking 
tlic four years’ Science Courscj which comprises Botany, Chcmis* 
try, Mathematics, Physics, and Zoology. 

Very properly Domestic Science with Hygiene arc important 
features in the curriculom of women’s education in Hyderabad 
State. Although mostly accustomed to large staffs of servants, 
the College students and High School pupils arc excellent cooks 
and expert ncedlcw'omcn. I have eaten many delicious and 
elaborate meals which they have prepared, and 1 have in my p<^ 
session examples of their really beautiful embroidery and plain 
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One of the first students of the Osmanva Uoivereity College tor 

Women to obtain a scholarship for England trained at Bedford 
as a teacher of Physical Culture. She is now fully qualified and 
on the staff of the Hyderabad Women’s^ College. Under her 
guidance both students and teachers are evincing great interest in 
gymnastics and games, 1 lie girls excel at badminton and basket¬ 
ball, some are also good tennis players, and the opportunities 
afforded them for open-air exercise are proving most beneficial 

to their health. . n 

While lecturer on English literature at the Women s College, 1 
started Elocution Classes, both in the College and High School, 
and was surprised to find that a large percentage of the pupils 
possessed dramatic talent. Once they bad overcome their sny- 
ncss, these Indian girls interpreted remarkably well in English, 
and with obvious enjoyment, scenes from Shakespeare, Didtens, 
and many other English authors. Many of the students arc 
linguists of no mean order. As English is compulsory in both 
College and High School, the majority of the ^Is speak and 
write this language almost as easily as they do their own tongue, 
which vs Urdu. Several are good Persian and Arabic scholars and 
specialize in tliese languages for their B.A. examinations. 

To assist die students with their literary work, with Dr, Pow 
as President, 1 started in the College a Zenana Centre of the well- 
known poetry Society, the headquarters of which arc m London, 
At the meetings of this Centre the students thcmsclv^ read and 
recite poems of their own choice. A number have delivered ouite 
notable addresses on the poets whose work they have studied for 
their examinations, and the majority of the girls have shown 
initiative in suggesting for lectures, readings, and debates, poetical 
subjects not included in any syllabus. Oriental as well as Euro¬ 
pean poetry is frequently discussed and, thereby, another link of 
understanding, humble though it be, is being forged between 
East and West. In consequence of the enthusiasm of the pupils 
about the Poetry Society, and the glowing accounts of its activities 
which they gave to their fathers and brothers, I was asked by 
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several Muhammadan gcmlcmcti to extend the scope of the 
Soacty in Hyderabad. As a result, under the patronage of some 
leading Hyderabad noblemen, I formed a Centre to which men 
could belong, and at present both the Zenana Centre and the 
Open Centre are Bourisliing. It is no exaggeration to state that 
their existence and prosperity arc entirely due to the encourage- 
ment given in the first instance by purdanashm girls. 

Another educational institution which is exercising an excellent 
influence over the daughters of Hyderabad aristocratic familip^ js 
the Mahboobia Girls'School, with a large staff of English teachers, 
*1 he pupils work for the junior and Senior Cambridge Examina¬ 
tions and several, having passed successfully through this High 
School, have proceeded to the Osmania University College for 
Women to study for degrees. 

During the past decade the Girl Guide Movcmcot has aroused 
great interest throughout Hyderabad State, and it is well sup- 
jxuted both by the Women’s College and High School, the 
Mahboobia Girls’ School, and other scholastic bodies. The out¬ 
door existence and social intcreourse which are conspicuous 
features of guiding arc immensely appreciated by girls who, for 
the most part, in their own homes, are compelled to spend their 
time in avcrcrowdcd and airless zenana apartments. 

Every Western woman who has the entree into the zenanas of 
Hyderabad cannot fail to be impressed by the increase in health, 
happiness, and usefulness amongst women w'ho enjoy the benefits 
of education. These women, realizing the value of instruction, 
arc making admirable efforts to diffuse learning amongst their less 
fortunate sisters. One of the most effective channels by means of 
which their work is coordinated is the Women’s Association for 
Etiucational and Social Advancement in Hydcrabad-Dcccan, of 
which a moving spirit is Mrs. Rustomji Faridoonji, a distin¬ 
guished Parsee lady, the wife of a high official of H.E.H. the 
Nizam’s Government. The activities of this association arc far 
from being single track, and include the support of schools, the 
mamicnancc of a hostel for women workers, and the management 
of a women’s debating society. The hostel is proving of definite 
educative value, because it is attracting women from the districts 
to live in the capital and train as midwives at the Zenana Hos¬ 
pital. The women’s debating society, modelled on similar organ¬ 
izations in England, is helping the members to develop thetr 
natural gifts and to become eloquent public speakers. Sub-com¬ 
mittees of the association have h«n formed to deal with the legal 
disabilities of women, to discourage early child marriage, and to 
exercise vigilance for the prevention of immoral traffic in women 
and children. Bv means of lectures the association Is awakening 
in the women of Hyderabad a consciousness of their rights and 
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rcsponstbilides. The association is stressing the need for adult 
classes for women, and has requested the Hyderabad Medical 
Department to extend medical inspection to alLl girls' schools in 
the dominions of H.E.H. the Nizam. 

The Hyderabad Government have made grants to the women's 
hostel and to the schools established by the Women's Association 
for Educational and Social Advancement, and at the ninth session 
of the Hyderabad Women's Conference, which was convened by 
the association and held in November 1935, resolutions were 
passed urging that free primary education should be made com* 
pulsory throughout the State, U was also advocated that vocadonal 
training should be accessible to all girls who wish to earn their 
own living. The constitution of this Women’s Association of 
Hyderabad State has been approved and accepted by the Standing 
Committee of the All-India Women’s Conference, which is 
wholly a creation of the women of India, and has become their 
most representative body. The Hyderabad Women's Association 
was reejuested to collaborate in the scheme for the revision of 
educational methods in Hyderabad State which is now under 
consideration. A special committee of educationist members, 
with Mrs. Rustomji Faridoonji as convener, submitted a memo¬ 
randum, and later some of the ladies, in response to an invitation 
from the Reorganization Committee, gave personal explanations 
of their views on educational reforms. 

Recently there has been a remarkable extension of the activities 
of Indian Ladies’ Clubs in Hyderabad and the adjacent canton¬ 
ment of Secunderabad. Thanks to the generosity of public- 
spirited citizens, anxious for the advancement of {heir womenfolk, 
and to tile efforts of dte ladies ihemselvcs, large and airy club 
buildings have been erected in spacious grounds, where members 
have all facilities for attending lectures and playing games in 
purdahs Amongst the foremost members who have done much 
to improve the status of the Hyderabad Ladies’ Association Club 
is Lady Hydari, wife of Sir Akbar Hydari, the Finance and Rail¬ 
way Member of the Hyderabad Government. Lady Hydari has 
laboured devotedly for many years on behalf of the welfare of 
women and children in Hyderabad State, and is a generous patron 
of all movements for their progress. 

In addition to the above-mentioned educational establishments 
for the higher education of women, there arc in Hyderabad 
numerous Government, missionary, and convent schools where 
fine work is done amongst all classes of girls. 

There are also many women’s organizations, such as the 
Child Welfare Centres, the Y.W.C.A., the Andhra Ladies' Asso¬ 
ciation, the Gu}CT3ti Women's Associadon. All these and several 
other bodies, in tlicir particular spheres, are encouraging the 
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women of Hyderabad lo take an C((ual share with men in servinn 
their country and their fellow-eidzcns. 

the Nizam of Hyderabad has always evinced great in¬ 
terest m the women's movement, and by a generous donation of 
two lakhs of rupees greatly assisted the Lady Irwin CoUege, 
toun^d in New Delhi by the Aildndia Women's Education 
Fund. Tto Callcge was opened in 1932 to train women teachers 
in those vital branches of women’s education, Home Science and 
Psychological Research. The students who pass through the Col¬ 
lege Iwvc a OTcat future before them. Theirs is the task of in- 
stmedng prls and women in all parts of India in the important 
subjects of Motherhood and Child Welfare. 

Since her marriage to the heir to the throne of Hyderabad, 
H.H. the Princess Ehirr-c-Shcwar Durdana Begum Sahiba, who 
has spent much of her life in France, has taken a great deal of 
micrest in women's education in Hyderabad, Thanks to the sup¬ 
port of the reigning family of Hyderabad, and to the assisUnce 
forded by the Hyderabad Government, the prospects in the 
dominions ol H.E.H. the Nizam for the extension and develop- 
ment of cducAdcrml faiciljtics for women arc extremely sstrs- 





AUCHjEOLOGY in baroda 

A sMoiir summary of the work done by the Department of 
Archaeology recently constituted by the Governmctii of Baroda 
under Dr. Hirananda Sastri (formerly Government Epigraphist 
for India) may be found interesring to readers of the Asiatic 
Review, 

In the domain of Epigraphy valuable inseripnons have been 
secured in Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian. The earliest inscription 
noticed i$ cut on a stile found at Mulvasar and is in Sanskrit. It 
is dated in the Saha year 122 ( = 200 A.n.) and seems to be a 
record of a person sacrificing his life to save a friend of his. The 
blest is cn^aved on the Mandvi Gate at Baroda and records its 
construction In 1736 a.d. by Malharrao, the Governor of the dis¬ 
trict, in the rttgn of Damaji Rao ( 11 .) Gackwad. The earliest 
Muhammadan record studied in the year is dated in the Hijri year 
807 ( = 1405 A.D.) and records the construction of a stepped well 
now known as Navlakhi Vav and lying in the Lakshmi Vilas 
Palace compound in Baroda, by Nasirud-Dunya wid'Din, a great 
Amir during the r%imc of Adam who was a fief holder of 
Baroda. 

In the branch of Numismatics many important coins have been 
found and studied. The most noteworthy are the punch-marked 
ones or Ksrthapanas, both silver and copper, and the Avand or 
Ujjaln coins. The Karshapanas, go back to the sixth century B.c. 
Among the Ujjain corns there are a few specimens secured by the 
Director of the Department which bear symbols not known 
before. The place w^herc these coins were found is now called 
Kamrej and is a town in the Navsari district of the Baroda ter¬ 
ritory. Ptolemy, the celebrated Egyptian astronomer and geo¬ 
grapher, who made his observations while residing in Alexandria 
during the first half of the second century a.d., mentions it under 
the name of Kamanc. In some ancient grants it occurs as 
Ramanijya. Kamrej was apparently an important trade centre 
and port during the early centuries of the Christian era and even 
earlier. Now me situation has altered as the river Tapti on which 
it lies has become urmavigahle on account of the silt, the result 
being that it has been superseded by Surat. The old site from 
which these coins have oeen unearthed and which is largely 
under water has also yielded some terracotta figurines which re¬ 
mind us of the prehistoric finds secured from some of the oldest 
sites of India (Fig. a). A number of coins found come from 
Amrcli. Some of these arc of lead and appear to be Andhra 
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though thcur legends arc not decipher able. The hnd of the 
Andhra coins in these parts of RatJiiawar is interesting and 
dicativc of the existence of the Andhra domtnation {dr^ 300 a.c. 
CO 200 A.D.) over Kachiawad or Sorath. 

One of the Nasik cave mscripiions shows that Katbiawad was 
annexed by die Andhra K-ing Gouimiputra Satakarni to his king¬ 
dom, and as this king ruled about the year 106 it will & 
evident that Sorath was an Andhra province about the com¬ 
mencement of the second century A.o. Soon after this time it 
came under the sway of the Ksbatrapas Rudradaman, the 
Maha^ihairapa^ who ruled it in 130 a . d ., as is shown by his long 
inscription on the Asokan Rock at Junagadh. 

Dr. HLrananda Sastri has also made excavations in two other 
old sites—namely, Amreli and Mula-Dvaraka. At AmrclL he 
found a number of inteiesiing terracotta images both Brahmanical 
and Buddhist, urns wdth aslics and human bones, pottery of 
various kinds and coins, some of which, as stated above, appear 
to be Andhra, some Kshatrapa, Gupta, etc. These were found in 
a site which was formerly a graveyard. A large number of frag¬ 
mentary bangles probably made of conches and showing various 
designs were unearthed at different depths (Figs, h, c, d). The 
remaining portions of conches from which the bangles were 
carved out have also been found. The latter will show' that the 
bangles were made on the spot. A solid structure built of large 
bric^ {18 ins> x 13 ins. x 3 ins.) has also been exposed. A shaft 
sunk at its centre rcv'calcd some carved bangle pieces, charcoal, 
and two conches. The find of bangle pieces would indicate that 
the struemre is a satnadhi or the place where the remains of a 
lady were entombed. Digging was continued and at a depth of 
about 22 feet a boulder of modest size was reached. When this 
block was removed a small spring of good drinking water was 
seen showing that the water level here is 22 feet. From the fact 
thatcHigics or sculptures representing tssuclcss men or women are 
very often kept near wells, tanks, or springs, it Is not unreason¬ 
able to surmise that the structure was erected in honour of an 
immaculate woman—/.e., a lady w'ho died without an issue or 
rather a son. According to Hindu belief a male issue is needed 
to save the parents from falling into tiarai(a or hell. This idea is 
expressed by the term pulra applied to sons. If one dies without 
an issue his (or her) effigy will be put somewhere near water to 
give peace to the unfortunate soul. In the north of India, 
especially in the Punjab, such effigies are called auntar (an 
apabhramasa of Sanskrit apaird). 

The way in w'hich the bricks or tlie upper portions of this solid 
structure nave fallen would indicate tnat it lias suffered from 
some seismic catastrophe. The area round this structure is what 
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may be called a graveyard or the place where ashes were dc- 
po&iicd or entombed. In some cases the ashes or remaLns were 
put in earthen pots which were buried, but in the majotiry of 
cases they were deposited in the ground and then stones, etc., 
were placed on them. This placing of stones rcmiiids one of the 
human burial spoken of in die Rigs'cda. 

The carving on the bangle pieces is of various designs (Fig. d) 
and shows that there must have been a local industry in these 
articles. These have not been chemically examined, but it is pre^ 
sumed that they arc made of conches. But they resemble ivory 
pieces. Can we say that the word ibha can be applied to them 
also? Conches must have been brought from outstdc, from the 
nearest sea-coast. The fact tliat no complete specimen has been 
found is interesting, for it leads one to surmise diat the bangles 
were intentionally broken and that they belonged to women who 
became widow's and were thus not allowed to wear them. The 
practice of breaking the chadh of a widow still continues among 
the Hindus, cspecimly highostc Hindus. 

On the opposite side of the graveyard—/.c., on the fi^^^ bank 
foundations of brick buildings w'ith one brick wall parttion were 
found. These must have belonged to the old crematorium. 

The figurines, pots, and other finds arc represented in the 
accompanying photographs. Some fragments of pottery bear 
shikar scenes {Fig. e). 

With a view to locating the old Dvarka or Dwaravati, the re¬ 
puted residence of Lord Krishna, Dr. Hirananda S^tri has been 
excavating at the ancient site of Mula-Dvaraka, which is a small 
seaport of Baroda. Here he has dug out the remains of four 
different structures whicli arc superimposed on one another j w hen 
one building fell another was erected on its remains. U is curious 
that no coins, sculptures, or inscriptions or other antiquities of the 
kind have yet been found. One copying stone with mineral 
colours and large fragments of some iron implement have been 
found at a depth of some to feet. A worn out complete figure of 
Maruti has also been dug out. Large lintels more or less carved 
have also been excavated. A mutilated large stone figure of 
Ganesa, the most favourite deity of the Hindu sculptors, already 
lay on this site. An old tank with stone steps and a stepped well 
of sweet water also exist close by. A small step^d w*ell has now 
been opened not far off from the site of Mufa-Dvaraka. ^ It is 
interesting that foundations of buildings arc very often seen in the 
sea itself at low tide, and that the remains of the old buildings 
which stood here point towards the sea which must have swal¬ 
lowed up the original buildings. As the present Dvaraka does 
not reveal any old remains one would infer from these finds and 
from other facts, such as iu proximity to the Raivata hill and 
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Prabhasa, tliat Mula-Dvarakaj as its very name would indicate, 
stands on the locality of the antique Dvaravad, the abode of Lord 
Krishna. 

The Director of the Department has taken a number of photo¬ 
graphs of the monuments in the State and of the sculptures 
noticed on his tours (Fig /). Among the other acdvidcs of the 
Department mendon should be made of the laudable efforts to¬ 
wards listing and conserving the old monuments of Baroda which 
arc representative of the architectural genius of the State. 
Amongst these the priceless gates of the old Citadel of Dabhoi, 
the antique Ehirbhavari, the Sun Temple at Mudhera, and the 
Siva temple Rudramahalaya at Sidhpur, which was built by 
Siddharaja, the most famous ruler of the old Gujarat, may he 
mentioned. As evidenced by a fragmentary stone inscripdon, 
this old king probably diverted the course of the river Sarasvad to 
fill the Sahasralinga lake near his capital, showing that he must 
have had a skilled staff of engineers in his State, otherwise such a 
tremendous engineering feat could not have been accomplished. 

Dr. Hirananda Sastri has also prepared two memoirs which arc 
in the press and will be issued shordy. One covers a hitherto 
unknown ground and deals with the interesting theme of the 
development of the pictorial art in India in book iUtistrations. 
Sir V, T. Krishnamachari has added an introductory note to it. 
The other deals with the inscriptions on the Asokan Rock at 
Girnar and is intended as a guide-book for the visitors to that 
irnportant monument of ancient India. Suitable Illustrations arc 
added to these publications. 

The many-sided activities of the Archxological Department of 
Baroda arc cjtpcctcd to bring forth good results. The work which 
has already been done is encouraging and satisfactory. The ex¬ 
ploration of the ancient sites, especially of Mula-Dvaraka, is likely 
to bring out the relies of the distant past, possibly of the Mahob- 
horata period itself. We look forward to the annual reports and 
special memoirs of the Department with interest. 
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INDIA AND THE FORTY HOURS WEEK 
Bv Sir Homi Mehta 

In and 1934 I was a delegate from India to Ac League 

NatioS, and this year it was my ^ 

sciecicd by Ac Government of India as the Indian Employers 
ddecate to Ac International Labour Confrtcncc at Geneva. 
There arc 62 countries which arc members of Ac In^rnational 
Labour Organization, commonly known as Ac LL.O., and 49 
of them Ais year sent delegates to repre^nt Acir Government, 
Employers, and Labour groups m Ac hope o ringing 
conciliation and achieving measures of unity between Ac three 

was difficult, as it always has been, to translate into practice 
the admirable Acory underlying Ais Conference. Labour, quite 
naturally as some may say, asked for what it 
conditions of work wiA an air of detachment wAiA suggested 
that Ae voice of Labour alone should ^ heard and that Ac oAct 
mo groups were non-existent—an affitude which can it jus 1 
fication only in the circumstances Aat several hard pressed Gomm 
ments, in their anxiety to relieve unemployment have thought it 
wise to stave oil trouble by conecAng Ac demands of Labour* ffi 
contrast to Ac attitude of Labour Ac two other grouptn^Ac 
Governments and At Employers^wcrc compelled to comidcr 
Acir immense responsibilities and the pracUcal ^pects of the 
problems before Ac Conference. This was most of all evident m 
Ac long and strenuous discussion of the Aaft convention to re¬ 
duce hours of work to 40 in a week. In Ac result Labour failed 
to eel the required two-thirds majority and the proposal was left 
over to next year with Ae suggestion Aat Ae governing of 
Ac Conference should convene a tripartite conference of Govern¬ 
ments, Employers, and rcprc^niatives of workpeople to en¬ 
deavour 10 reach an understanding on Ac subject. 

It lias before now been said that Ac League of Nanons touches 
noAing which it docs not adjourn, and diat bitter taunt, distin¬ 
guished by more wit Aan exactitude, can in this case ^ 
io the Conference of Ac I.L.O. But Ac adjournment will do no 
harm, and may indeed lead to a better appreciation of the inherent 
difficulties of Ac question. As a matter of general principle it 
seems to me to be physically impossible to bring 62 countries into 
line to agree to any formula radically affecting con itions o 
labour. EaA and every country has its own labour problems and 
has, moreover, to contend wiA i^ peculiarities of society, climate, 
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economics, and finance. [ have licard it said, for instance, that 
an enormous reduction of hours of labour in many industries and 
enormously increased holidays are one of the social necessities of 
the present day in England. As to that 1 express no opinion, for 
it is not my business to take sides in what does not concern me in 
this country; but it is obvious that what is a social necessity in one 
coimtpf may be wholly undesirable in another. One is strength¬ 
ened in that conviction by observing the present unsettled state of 
the world. Since the Great War no country has fully recovered 
its normal condition. The most skilled economists have so far 
failed to discover what really ails the world, and, in view of that 
failure, the proposed adoption of universal remedies is a mere 
groping in the dark. Yet in every country men arc turning away 
disheartened from the stern business of diagnosis, which must 
precede all curative endeavour, and are trying experiments which 
arc little more than stunts and which only succeed in raising even 
more false hopes than those with which the world is already 
In the U.S.A. the President with his vast powers has 
initialed projects to relieve unemploy'mcnt which are as staggering 
in their scope as they have been unfruitful in their results; the 
budgetary position in the past three years has gone from bad to 
worse, and the deficits run into billions of dollars which must tell 
their tale in the near future. In France the new Government 
lost no time in making concessions to Labour, They have 
adopted the 40 hours week, hurried legislation for holidays with 
pay, increased salaries, and taken other measures, with the result 
that bewildered employers arc already asking for subsidies and 
threatening to close their works if that help is not forthcoming. 
Such action can only mean that still more taxation must be im¬ 
posed, or instead of an increase in employment there will be a 
decrease and loss of trade. 

Unless a country is prepared for them, drastic changes in its 
political life are not onlv useless but harmful; and the more one 
secs of dicsc changes the more evident docs it become that to 
look at the problem of industry from one angle only can never 
pay. The employers, who find bread and butter for millions of 
workers and who have enormous interests in their country, must 
have their say if any good is to accrue from sweeping changes. 
T hey would, of course, recognize the folly of putting a premium 
on idleness, if only because they know that hard work kills no- 
Ivxly and have tested that maxim by their own long hours of 
mental work, hours that are longer and far more tiring than those 
of the manual worker. If, in brief, the experience and counsel of 
the employers are to be ignored or over-ridden, the world, instead 
of getting back to normal condiriors, must be engulfed in even 
greater misery than that which is now unhappily apparent. 
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Botli general and specific considerations should be applied to 
the proposal for the 40 hours week. As I have already said, I do 
not believe in the possibility of getting the nations 10 agree on 
any such proposal or, if their delegates should agree, of getting 
tltcir lepslaturcs to ratify and implement the undertaking. But 
supposing the ^jo hours week were to be adopted and failed to 
bring about more employment. What then? Disappointed 
Lalx>ur might ask for a 50 hours week or even less. The reduc¬ 
tion of hours clearly could not be carried on indefinitely without 
producing chaos and absurdity in industry. Yet one may be sure 
that the w'orkers will never be logical cnougli to recognize tlvc 
point at w'hich the hours cannot be further reduced. In most 
countries, and more particularly in those which arc not highly 
organized, the cjucstion which industrialists have most to con¬ 
sider is the cost of production. If that cost rises beyond a certain 
limit the result must be the closing of worb, the strangling of 
private enterprise, more unemployment, and increased dissatis¬ 
faction on every side. 

It is more my concern, how'cvcr, to look at the (question of the 
40 hours week from the point of view of India, and if 1 primarily 
do so from the Employers’ angle of vision, as was my duty at 
Geneva, it shall not be said that I have overlooked the interests 
of Labour. First of all the point must be made, however regret¬ 
table it may be, that, despite the great upheaval of recent years, 
India is at least 50 years behind advanced nations in every deprt- 
ment of economic life, agriculture, industry, business, and com¬ 
merce. One hears much of the renaissance of Indian art and the 
emergence of India as a politically-minded nation. Those may be 
excellent movements of their kind, but, unless there is a real national 
effort to bring India up to date in commerce and industry — in¬ 
cluding agriculture, which is, of course, far and away the greatest 
of Indian industries^there is going to be no substantial progress 
towards prosperity. Iwo examples alone will bear me out in that 
contention. Though we had a long start in the cotton manufac¬ 
turing industry over lapan, that country has beaten us in spite of 
paying 50 per cent, import duty on cotton goods exported to 
India. The more recently established steel industry, while It docs 
infimte credit to the great firm of Tatas, would have died in in¬ 
fancy if it had not been for protection, and even now, after twenty 
years of experience, it can only hold its own with the help of 
iicavy protection. Even so there has been little initiative in the 
manufacture of machinery, tools, and such necessities as motor¬ 
cars, India claims to be sufficiently industrialized to be repre¬ 
sented at the International Labour Conference, and the claim can 
be justified—by consistent industrial progress such as we ought to 
be making! No Tariff Board, least of all one formed on the anti- 
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quated model with which India has become familiar, can in my 
opinion dig India out of the rut in which she is embedded; but 
much might be done if the Government would adopt some such 
system as obtains in England, where the President of the Board 
of Trade has not only his expert permanent staff, but the asstsi- 
ance of advice from men of standing b any bdustry or trade 
which may require special considcradon. That is not a pomt 
which need now be elaborated, but it is one which 1 feel con¬ 
fident may receive the attendon of the present Viceroy who, with 
H'ide experience and knowledge of our agricultural problems, is 
showing a desire to introduce reforms that has already marked 
him as one of the staunchest friends India has ever known. That 
Lord Linlithgow should have already established himself so firmly 
and so deservedly in popular esteem is the brightest omen for the 
future that has been seen for very many years. 

Would a 40 hours week be possible and would it profit India? 
Ninety per cent, of India's 330 millions of population is engaged 
in agriculture, and even the most ardent advocates of the measure 
do not suggest that the reduction of hours sliould or could be 
appUed to that agricultural population. Less dian 3 per cent, of 
the total is employed in factories, but even so that figure comes to 
about 17I millions. Are they to be put on a 40 hours week? 
None who really understand the conditions of labour b an 
Indian cotton mill, for example, will seriously support that pro¬ 
posal. Owbg to climatic conditions an Indian mill must employ 
about four times as many operatives as would be necessary in the 
more tempKrrate climate of Europe. No man in India can 
efficiently anend to a machine for more than an hour or an hour 
and a half at a time, for the temperature during the hot weather 
is somewhere about 110, rising to 120 in the mill shed; and when 
the utmost has been done to reduce the temperature, and the 
thermometer has been brought to too, the increase m humidity 
is so great that continued work is still impossible. So it comes 
about that, although the week is nominally one of 54 hours, the 
actual work put in by the labourers is not more than six hours a 
day, because at the end of every hour or two the workman lea^'cs 
bis job in search of rest and fresh air. Nothing can stop that 
practice, and it provides the main argument against introducing 
the 40 hours week into Indian factories. The Indian operative 
can no more work for seven hours a day continuously and well 
than he can work for nine hours a day, Reduce his nominal 
hours of work to 40 in the week and he will in practice work for 
somewhere about 33 hours or, at the utmost, 36 hours. The 
result inevitably follows that he will produce a smaller quantity of 
finished goods, the employer will not be able to pay die same 
wages for the lower production, a smaller quantity of raw 
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material will be consumed in the miHs> and the producers of raw 
cotton will therefore get a lower price for their raw cotton, and 
so the whole agricultural population will suffer. 

In addition to this very important factor of the influence of 
climate upon the working capacity of a factory operadve it has 
to be remembered that Indian industries arc not flourishing and 
that some of them arc demonstrably on the down grade. It is 
true that India has recovered more quickly than many countries 
from the effects of the Great War, and that, although there are 
no Indian statistics of labour in proof of this, there is probably 
less unemployment by comparison there than in Eurojjcan 
countries, but that unhappily does not connote a happy state of 
industry. Though India grows, for example, enough cotton for 
her own needs and is still able to export about one-third of the 
crop to Japan, Great Britain, and the Continent, she is unable to 
compete with rivals who impnn cotton piece-goods into India. 
That is not the result of bad management in Indian mills, but of 
the conditions of labour and, partly, of exchange. The stern 
reality has had to be faced, and within the past three or four years 
the Indian mill industry has diminished to such an extent that 
nearly 20 per cent, of the machinery (nearly 500,000 spindles and 
about 10,000 looms) has been scrapped. When that is the state 
of the industry, how can it be scrioudy suggested that employers 
should agree to reduced hours and to paying more for a smaller 
production? As it is, the factory workers in India get wages 
which are two or three times greater than those paid to agricul¬ 
tural workers. No ease for increasing that disparity has been 
made out. 

There arc other objections to India adopting the 40 -hour 5 week, 
which 1 brought forward at Geneva and which may be briefly 
summarized. If British India were to adopt and ratify the pro¬ 
posed hours convention she would at once place herself at a dis¬ 
advantage compared with the Indian States. A rime might come 
when those States might find it to their interest to follow the 
example of British India; but, even if that were to be the ease, 
years would elapse during which factories in the States would 
profit by comparison with the handicapped factories in British 
India. Moreover, India once bitten is twice shy of these inter¬ 
national conventions affecting hours of labour. India and other 
countries, including Japan, agreed to the provisions of the 1919 
Washington Conference. India loyally stood by the conditions 
then imposed and worked a 60 hours week. Japan agreed to a 
56 hours week, but has not honoured her signature to that con¬ 
tract. I'herc is a significant warning in that episode which cannot 
be forgotten, and it leads to the conclusion that in these matters 
affecting labour and the conditions of work a country like India 
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musi be individuaJift, not from choke but of necessity enforced 
by those factors of climate and temperament to which reference 
has already been made. 

It may be thought that such a conclusion, which is tantamount 
to disillusion, upsets the whole basis of the IX.O. which was 
established in 1919 as a part of the Peace Settlement. In estab¬ 
lishing the I.L.O. the Powers professed to be moved by “senti¬ 
ments of justice and humanity as well as by the desire to secure 
the Immanent peace of the world,” and the preamble declares 
that “ conditions of labour exist involving such injustice, hard¬ 
ship, and privation to large numbers of people as to produce un¬ 
rest so great that the peace and harmony of the world arc im¬ 
perilled, and die improvement of those conditions is urgendy 
required.” It is not ray function to examine to what extent the 
I.L.O. has succeeded in remedying those evils. It has adopted 
a large number of conventions and has found it extremely diffi¬ 
cult to persuade member Slates—and tliose by no means only the 
backward States—to ratify them; and, what is more to its credit, 
it has done g)ood work in promoting discussion, spreading in¬ 
formation and inducing countries to improve their own laws re¬ 
lating to labour. How it came about that die leading industrial 
countries refused to accept the Washington Hours Convcndon 
docs not at the moment concern us, but it is a matter of concern 
that one failure should have led on to anodier propsal of a kind 
which appears still less likely to meet with acceptance. It is true 
that in the case of India, as of fapan also, special provisions were 
made in the Washington Convention for the modification of the 
48 hours week. 1 hat was in accordance with the constitution of 
the I.L.O. which laid down that ** in framing any recommenda¬ 
tion or draft convention of general application the Conference 
shall have due regard to those countries in which climatic con¬ 
ditions, the imperfect development of industrial organizations, or 
other special circumstances make industrial conditions substan¬ 
tially different, and shall suggest the modifications, if any, which 
it considers may ^ required to meet the cases of such countries.’' 
Thus since India’s special conditions have been once recognized 
under that wise provision, they should be similarly recognized 
again. The need for that recognition now is greater than at any 
previous time. India stands to gain nothing, but to lose much, 
by a further reduction in the hours of labour, and no emphasis on 
that fact can be too great or too insistent even though the pro¬ 
posal for a 40 hours week has been adjourned at Geneva. 

It may be necessary to add—since the procedure of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Conference is not widely understood—that if 
in due course the proposed 40 hours convention is again brought 
up and adopted by the Conference it has no binding torce on any 
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country. Each member State has then to accept or reject k, Ihe 
history of the Conferences up to the present does not cncourap 
one to suppose that this convention would receive anything like 
general acceptance, and that circumstance may in itself tell c&c- 
lively against any further rcconsidciadon of the proposal. But 
the danger is not on that account lighdy to be ignored, least of 
all in India, standing as she now docs on tJic brink of a great 
constitutional experiment, and for that reason employers of 
labour, trade union leaders, and poliddans in India ^ould realize 
the fatal implications in the iaca of a 4o-hours week in their 
own country. That realizadon can only be achieved if all those 
various classes of leaders will clear their minds of cant and 
honestly study the realises of the industrial posirion with which 
they are face^. 
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BUILDINGS, BRIDGES AND ROAD CONSTRUCTION 
IN MYSORE STATE 

By B. Muntvenkatappa 
(Engineering Coairacior, Mysore Stale.) 

The Mysore State is reputed for the large number of Government 
buildings of an architectural character constructed during the last 
three decades. 

During the last ten years—that is, from the time Sir Mirza 
Ismail assumed the Dewanship of the State—the progress towards 
the constniction of fine buildings both in Mysore and Bangalore 
has been very remarkable.. 

From the time Sir Mirza became the Dewan, his lu^n policy 
has been to stamp out unemployment and Improve the industries 
of the State. In all his budget speeches this was his foremost 
thought, and so, in order to decrease the number of unemployed, 
particularly among the middle and lower classes, he started the 
various works that were in hand and those under consideration. 
He said that such works need not necessarily be merely utilitarian 
but may also be beautiful, for beauty and order are as necessary to 
the welfare of the nation as utility. Sir Mirza stimulated the 
rapid progress of a large number of buildings, irrigation works 
and a higher standard of road maintenanec required by modern 
conditions. He thus provided and is providing work for the 
unemployed. 

Numerous buildings, such as town halls, high schools and 
hospitals, have been constructed in many towns of the State at a 
total cost of about approximately ^(^220,500, m view of their for¬ 
ward policy connccicQ w'ith the improvement of towns, expansion 
of education and extension of medical aid. 

Among buildings thus erected and under construction during 
the last ten years may be mentioned the Vani Vilas Hospital for 
women and children, the Engineering College at Bangalore, the 
McGann Hospital at Shimoga, The New Hospital Buildings at 
Kolar, the Medical College at Mysore, the Exhibition Buildings, 
the r^way offices, the new Mental Hospital, the Telephone Ex¬ 
change building and last, but not least important, the Lalita 
Mahal Palace at Mysore, built in an enchanting style of archi¬ 
tecture. 

A short description of the important buildings is here necessary. 

Laiita Mahal Palace .—Tliis magnificent building was con¬ 
structed at a cost of ^172,500. It is at the foot of the Chamundi 
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Hills, perched on the top of an emincticc about 2,600 feet above 
sea-level. The main building is constructed in the classical style 
of architecture with symmetrical and proportioned rooms on 
either side of the central or main dome portion. The exterior has 
an exceedingly quiet outline. The front is executed in fine finished 
plaster cornices and balustraded parapet, with sills and gablet 
cornices over the windows. The south and north faces of the 
banqueting and dining halls have open paved terraces with a 
balustraded parapet. 

The main building measures 325 feet by 225 feet. The heights 
of the building are: ground Roor, ii fcet| first floor, ig feet. 
The central tower has a height of 133 feet above ground-level to 
the tip of the finial over the cupola surmounting the dome. There 
arc four subsidiary towers .around the central dome, each of these 
having a total height of 85 feet above graund-lcvcl. In addition 
to these, there arc tw'o end towers 92 feet in height, which rise 
above corner rooms. The entrance to the cast of the main hall 
opens into a corridor 32 feet wide, on either end of which are the 
State ballroom and banqueting halls with Italian marble stairs 
between them. 

The building provides for all up-to-date conveniences, such as 
electric light, finely equipped retiring-rooms, bathrooms, etc. 
On all important occasions the building is floodlit with electricity, 
and then the fMtnorama, especially when seen from a distance, is 
truly magnificent. Distinguished guests are accommodated here. 
It is built in a quiet and healthy suburb in Mysore dty, where 
one can enjoy rest and leisurely occupations. 

TAe Silver Jubilee Technological Institute at Bangalore ,—In 
commemoration of the Silver rubilee of the most gracious and 
benevolent reign of His Highness Sir Sri Krisbnarajendra 
Wodeyar Bahadur, o.q.s.i., c.b.e., a Technological Instimtc is 
being constructed at Bangalore. The building is estimated to cost 
about j(^2o,70o. 

The structure is of stone, and when completed wdll be one of 
the loftiest structures in Bangalore, The type of structure is 
modern with a touch of the Mughal style. The height of the 
building is 120 feet, and there are two curved wings on the sides. 
There will be a tower in the centre of the building and a clock 
of the latest design, striking the quarter, the half-hour and hours 
in musical chimes, will be installed. The fapde is well designed, 
consisting of two spacious halls measuring about 65 feet by 22 
feet and two large pentagonal rooms. The beauty of the fafadc 
is entumced by the high carved stone columns. 

Vani Vilas Hospital for Women and Chitdren.^This hospital 
building has been constructed at the cost of about jf 30,000. It is 
a large two-storied granite stone structure with an open quad- 
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ninglc in the centre and an imposing^ central dome of cut-stone 
work at the top. The hospital is provided with a large and wcll- 
lightcd operation theatre cciuipped on the latest lines. 

The building is fitted with the latest type of electric lights and 
fans, electric lifts and telephone communicadons, while the 
sanitary fittings are of the most modern and up-to-date description. 

The grandeur and beauty is being further enhanced by the lay¬ 
out of a wide and spacious garden and lawn terraces in the front 
with a long trough fountain in the centre. The dome is no^Jit. 

Sir Puttanna Chetty Town Hall at Bangalore building 
was constructed at a cost of jC 7 ’ 5 ^‘ This town hall fills a long- 
felt need. It was made possible by a generous donation of 
in.adc by Sir K. P, Puttanna Cbcity, a retired Member of <^«ncil, 
and a contribution of ^^1,875 by the Bangalore Municipdity. It 
is well equipped with modem electric and sanitary htungs. It 
fOT niiicit or a spacious hall of 60 feet by 102 feet, a foyer or cru - 
room of 60 feet by 20 feet in the ground floor and a corresp^- 
ing set in the first floor, and verandahs in front and sides, In^c 
exterior lighting is through flood-light with electric fancy light¬ 
ings in the centre. . , 1 

Develooment of Bridges and Roiidf.—Most or the arterial roads 
in the Mysore State axe bridged, and traffic can use these roads 
during all the seasons of the year. The Mysore Government has 
been very attentive to the growing importance of the mter- 
provindal communications and has been rapidly bridging the 
Streams with roads. During the last thirty years the Gov^nment 
has constructed nineteen bridges at a total cost of /;i75,8oo, the 
latest important additions being the following! 

1. Narasimharaja Bridge across the Hemavati river at Akki- 

bcbbal. . „ 

2. Sri Krishnarajcndra Bridge across the Cauvery nver at T. 

Narasipur, 

3. Vani Vilas Bridge across the Kabini river at t. Narasipur. 
The details in regard to these bridges recently completed arc 

briefly given below. _ 

Harasimharaia Bridge ,—^This bridge is of granite masonry with 
zi arches of 30 feet span. The total cost of the bridge is /;i 7 , 3 ^ 5 ' 
The over'^U length of the bridge is 726 feet and the cost works 
out at £2^ per running foot. 

Sri Krishnarajcndra Bridge—This bridge Is the longest so far 
constructed in the Mysore State, being 1,4^ feet from end to end 
of abumicnts and consists of 16 spans of 80 feet and one of 60 
feet. The steel trusses used arc of the Baltimore type. Tlie actual 
cost of the bridge is about >£45,000. llic cost per square foot of 
watersvay is £x 14s. The bridge is of granite masonry with steel 
structure. 
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Vani Vilas Bridge—This bridge is an importer link in tin? 
communications in the Mysore State and the provinces oi Madras 
and Coorg. The Government of India has given a grant of half 
tlic cost of the bridge from the reserve in the Road account. The 
bridge is a combined granite masonry and sieel structure. It 
consists of eleven ^ans, the nine central ones being of 80 feet 
each and the two end ones of 60 feet. The stwl trusses arc of 
the Warren type. 

The overall length of the bridge is 990 feet from end to end. 
The total cost of me bridge is ^25,875, The cost per foot run of 
the bridge works out at ^^24 gs. The cost per square foot is £t. 

These two bridges arc constructed across the two rivers, Cauvery 
and its tributary Kabini, above their confluence. The author, 
representing Messrs, Narayanaswamy and Sons, was the con* 
tractor for these tw'o bridges, and the construction was success¬ 
fully and satisfactorily completed by him wdthin the stipubted 
time of four years and two years respectively. 

The difficulties of preparing the open foundations in rivers were 
overcome by the use of interlocking steel plates and cofferdams of 
sandbags within the uiclosed area, 

Anodier bridge over the Cauvery at Ramanathpur is now under 
construction. It is expected to be completed before June, 1938, 
The design adopted is a masonry arched structure. The cost of 
the bridge is estimated at jf20,380. The Government of India 
has been pleased to meet half the cost of the bridge. The bridge 
will consist of 21 vents of 30 feet spn and oncTourth rise. The 
ovcmll length of the bridge will be 739 feet and the waterway 
16,825 square feet. 

Some more bridges have still to be built, and the work is being 
taken up as funds permit, and in order of necessity, according m 
a ten-years* prograomie sanctioned by the Government of the 
State. 

Mysore, in addition to the arterial roads, has a system of magni¬ 
ficent highways intersecting the country in all directions. Even 
in the remotest parts of the State, cultivators arc able to carry their 
produce to the markets during all the seasons of the year. 

Trunk roads run through all the district headquarters to the 
frontiers of the State, connecting the cast coast and the adjoining 
British districts with the west coast over the tableland of Mysore. 
Besides the construction of the new roads, improvements in the 
alignment of old ones, provision of bridge across rivers and other 
measures to meet modern requirements have been continuously 
carried out. A good system of roads financed by local boards 
radiates from each district headquarters to the interior parts of 
the districts. As the railways were extended, feeder roads have 
been made in tliosc parts where none originally existed. 

va[_ xxxit. 3D 
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Roads arc classified as State Funds Roads ” and Local Bo^d 
Roads ” according as the funds for their construction and main¬ 
tenance are allotted from the State or Local Board revenue. These 
arc further classified as metalled or gra^lled according as the 
surface is treated with metal or gravel. The total length of State 
Fund roads at present maintained is 2,185 miles, of which 1,031 
miles have metalled surface, and 3,505 miles of Local Boards 
roads arc also bcitjg maintained by tlw Public Works Depart¬ 
ment at the cost of me District Boards. 

It will be seen diat for every square mile of the State, there is 
o'3 mile of roads. This docs not include village roads, which arc 
numerous. The average expenditure on State Fund roads is 
£6ifiy}. 

Nature is very favourable to Mysore, in that good granite metal 
quarries arc available all along the roads and the subsoil is mostly 
gravel. As the country is cut up there is no drainage problem to 
^ solved. Mysore State is a great attraction to tourists. 'Die 
roads arc being maintained in a very efficient condition. During 
the last ten years numerous deviations of roads taking them out¬ 
side the Municipal limits of crowded towns have been effected. 

The approach road to the two capital cities of Bangalore and 
Mysore nave been tarred so as to minimize the dust caused by the 
extended use of motor vehicles, which is a feature of modern 


times. 


Attempts are being made to tar the roads within the municipal 
limits or towns on all the arterial roads. Until lately the by- 
product of sugar factories—Le., mo/iirrfj—was a waste material. 
For the first time in Mysore the molasses is being used in com¬ 
bination with lime for the road surface. This is giving satisfac¬ 
tion during summer by allaying the dust and potholes, etc. 

Bcautifm avenues of trees have been planted on all the State and 
Local Board roads in the State, thus making the roads shady and 
pleasant. 

Rapid progress Is being made in adapting the surface of roads 
to modern conditions, and various experimental works arc in 
progress. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION OF THE NETHERLANDS 
INDIES FROM 1928 TO 1935 

By Dr. Cecile Rothe 
(C oloniM lostitutC) Amsterdam ■} 

I 

N.B.—^The statistics quottd in the article ate those available 
up CD May i, 173I 

Introduction 

The present arbde is an attempt to ^vc a ^neral survey of the 
dcvclopmeiit of the Netherlands Indies durinig the years of de¬ 
pression^ their present situation in world econotnics, and the 
struggle of both Government and the inhabitants to withstand the 
bad nines. 

Wc will not deal with the political situation, but confine our¬ 
selves to economics, because they arc at present of the utmost im¬ 
portance for the country and because at this time of general de¬ 
pression imcmal political movements in the Netherlands Indies 
Mve practically lost interest. This may somewhat be explained by 
the fact that at the present time the whole society, European as 
well as indigenotH, has to pay all its attention to keep up to 
resist the daily economic difficuitjes; the native uihabitants, 
though they arc in a less favourable situation dian in the previous 
years, do not feel discontented with their condition, and mere fore 
political mflucnces from abroad do not make a deep impression. 

Instead of being upset by political agitation, the natives of the 
Netherlands Indies nave adapted themselves admirably to ^c 
hard time. Thus a survey of conditions in the Netherlands Indies, 
in which stress is laid on the economic consequences of the present 
limp of depression, illustrates the side of life which comes most to 
the fore. 

It is a rather sad task, to draw up the balance of the economic 
situation of a country during a period which begins in a time of 
high prosperity and terminates in deepest depression. 

The pivot upon which the whole situadon turns is the quesdon 
whether the country has been able to adapt Itself to the new 
circumstances, and wc shall try to give some Imprepion thereof, 
afterwards considering briefly the various factors which have been 
at work during the period of depression. 
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Adaptation 

In general in the Netherlands Indies adaptation to the crisis 
conditions was effected more rapidly and more thoroughly than 
elsewhere, a circumstance which may be described as bcnchclal to 
the countiy; the need for adjustment arose in the Netherlands 
Indies earlier than in other countries, and the country's peculiar 
conditions favoured in some degree the adaptation. 

After the war production was considerably expanded, in order 
to meet the increased requirements of the world marhet, and as a 
consequence of the extraordinary rise of prices. This expansion 
soon led to diffiailtics. A little diversified and mosdy agricultural 
country like the Netherlands Indies is wholly deptndent for outlet 
of its products on the free world market, where prices arc deter¬ 
mined by the law of supply and demand. When other countries 
could still keep up prices artificially on dependent markets during 
a short time, the Netherlands Indies experienced difficulties in 
selling their abundant produce already before 1930, and prices 
dropped in consequence. 

We have called the social conditions of the Netherlands Indies 
peculiar, and in fact the country shows most dearly the peculiar 
structure of a dualisdc colonial society. Of its population of nearly 
62 millions about 60 millions arc natives, million Chinese and 
other Orientals, and some 230,000 Europeans. 

There is a rather big difference between the European and the 
native sphere which is clearly demonstrated by the difference in 
European and native agriculture. European estates arc sclf- 
evidendy working wholly as money economy; native agriculture, 
on the contrary, is partly a products economy; money is dear and 
barter always plays a role; wages In native agriculture have always 
been lower tJian those on the estates. 

The greater part of the natives arc engaged in agriculture for 
home consumption. It is true that many native products such as 
copra, coffee, and rubber arc export products, and that, especially 
in the last few years, production for sale on the world market is 
increasing in various parts of the Netherlands Indies and brmgs to 
the natives a considerable Income. Those farmers are dependent 
on the world market of their products; however, the situation is 
such that the agriculturists arc ready to return for the greater part 
to production for home consumption, when circumstances require 
it—that is, when the market of their export product no longer 
offers a profit. 

During the years of depression the acreage under food crops has 
indeed increased for two reasons. Firstly, native agriculturists 
have partly fallen back on the cultivation of food crops Instead of 
that of export crops for reasons of safety; secondly, an area in 
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Java which wai no more planted with sugar cane in the customary 
rotation of crops was now wholly devoted to cultivation of food¬ 
stuffs. 

The Government has drawn special attention to cultivation of 
food crops. On the occasion of tlie treatment of the Budget for 
1933 in the Pcoplc^s Council* the consequences of the world de¬ 
pression had occupied the centre of Interest* and, apart from the 
discussions about commercial policy* the necessity to stimulate 
home production most efficiently came to the fore. An Economic 
Working Scheme, which included measures as to native agricuU 
ture, cattle breeding amd industry^ was drawn up* to be gradually 
carried out during the following years. The p^catcr home supply 
of foodstuffs makes the native population still less dependent on 
the w'orld markets We shall have to revert to this subject in con¬ 
nection with the Government measures as to rice and other food¬ 
stuffs, 

A part of the natives have a closer contact with the European 
society* and they feel most the direct effects of depression. They 
find employment on the states and arc in that way rather 
dependent on the market of the product concerned- ^ A typical 
example of dependency of natives in European estates is found In 
the sugar districts, TT)C density of population of the island of 
Java* which has a total of 41 millions of inhabitants and an average 
of 3 i€ per square kilometre, constitutes a severe problem. 
Whereas Java occupies only 7 per cent, of the total area of the 
Netherlands Indies*^ it has nearly 70 per cent, of the total native 
population; from 1920 to 1930 its population increased by 6^ 
millionSp In various of the most densely populated parts of Java 
the native farmer would not have been able to earn his living if 
he had not had the opportunity of getting an extra income from 
lease of hi a ground to European sugar estates and from wages as 
seasonal Jal>ourer on those estates. 

The Java sugar industry has been compelled to reduce its sphere 
of action to less than onc-sixth of what it has been in the good 
years. The consctjuenccs of this reduction weigh heavily on the 
native population in the sugar districts i the sum furnished to the 
natives in wages and rent, which in good years-nf.g.j 1929— 
amounted to respectively some 125 millions of guilders yearly, was 
estimated in 1934 at no more than co and 6^ millions. In the 
sugar industry 9^,000 native seasonal labourers had to be dis¬ 
charged, It is self-evident that the standard of living in these 
districts has been reduced to the lowest possible level. Owing to 
the drop m the costs of most necessary foodstuffs and to an 
increase of rice crops* and, above all, owing to the adaptability of 
native society, the inhabitants have been able to withstand the 
catastrophe- In dealing with industrialization we shall have to 
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revert to these questions. A symptom of the serious impoverish- 
metit in those densely populated areas, however, is the inclinatioii 
to go overseas—e.g., to South Sumatra, where colonies of Javanese 
agriculturists have been established. 

Another example is the employment of labourers from Java in 
estates in the Outer Provinces—e.g"., the cast coast of Sumatra. 
Ehtring the prosperous years some 700,000 Javanese were at ivork 
in that district, whereas in 1934 the number had fallen to iGg,ooo; 
during J93g it has again been somewhat on the increase. The 
greater part of the labourers who had been dismissed returned to 
Java and came back into the family society. 

In the purely native society money is scarce; money is a means 
of exchange in the strictest sense. It can more easily be substituted 
by goods because desires arc not in the first place directed at 
money, but at the satisfaction of needs. 

The quantity of moncry in circulation has considerably shrunk 
in cofiscqucncc of the prices of native export products having 
fallen; this fall was accentuated by the fact that the natives sell 
their products to middlemen and buying-up prices relatively have 
decreased more than wholesale prices. Further, the supply^ of 
money has shrunk by the lowering of wages, etc. Thus the natives 
have reverted in the last few years still more to a products 
economy than in times of welfare. The value of the smaller 
quantity of money becomes greater and the prices of goods paid 
for witn money thus fall; so the purchasing power of the money 
possessed by the native society has fairly been maintained. 

This may to some extent explain that in comparison with many 
Western countries the adjustment of native society to the dc- 

E rcssion has been fairly easy. But though the process of adaptation 
as developed harmoniously, this docs not mean that the native 
population has not become badly impoverished during the period 
of depression. Certainly it has, but in comparison with other 
countries the economic change has taken place in a more natural 
way. 

The following table of index figures demonstrates that cost of 
necessities of life for the natives Has decreased more than for 
the European inhabitants in comparison with the pre-war period. 
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As has already been said, European society in the Netherlands 
Indies is completely adjusted to a money economy, and thercfwe 
an adaptation to a simpler state gives rise to much greater dim- 
culties- Companies had to adjust their business as far as possible 
to the lower receipts caused by the detrimental fall of prices of 
export products, and therefore attempted to bring down the cost 
of production. Measures to increase the yield per unit bad already 
been studied since a number of years. A further deaease of the 
cost price had to be attained by a lowering of the wages of the 
European as well as of the native labourers. 

In many cases these measures did not give sufficient compensa¬ 
tion for the decline in receipts, and it became necessary to restrict 
the production apparatus, as has been done as regards sugar, 
rubber, tea, etc., in order to restore the equilibrium; we shall 
revert to these restriction measures later. 

The effect of both economizing measures and restriction 
measures, which resulted in some rise in selling prices, has been 
that there are, generally speaking, no more losses on the products, 
though there is not yet (or only in csecptional cases) question of 
any yield on the capital invested in variotu businesses. 

It is self-evident that the depression in industries has given rise 
to unemployment among the Europeans as well as among the 
native and Chinese inhabitants. No estimate can lx given as to 
unemployment of the natives and Chinese, because in general the 
unemployed return to the family society, and therefore for the^ 
classes unemployment is expressed by a general deterioration in 
the standard of living. Only the professional workers in the 
towns can be compared with the European labourers, because they 
can no longer rely on die assistance of relatives. The number of 
unemployed Europeans at the beginning of t935 was about 10,000, 
or 11*5 F*" Europeans, including the Indo- 

Europeans, who arc by far the greater part. An amount of one 
million guilders has been voted on the Budget for 1936 for un¬ 
employment relief. 


Buucet 

As a matter of fact, not only private business but also Govern- 
ment finances have had, and have still, a hard time, and the 
utmost has been done to bring titem through the process of adjust¬ 
ment. It can easily be understood that in a country like the 
NctherlatKls Indies, which lives chiefly on production of cx[»rt 
products, the national revenue has been affected by the depression 
with extraordinary rapidity, whereas expenditure has not been 
adapted to circumstances within the same time. Although by a 
number of drastic economizing measures more than 25 per cent. 
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has already been retrenched on expenses in a period of three years, 
the Budget has still shown a dcncit; the table below shows the 
state of revenue and expenditure during the last few years. 


Budget of ’THE NETHEEUN’m Ikdiee ih Miieioms or GeiuiEii. 



Regular Ret ' enut . 

Regular ExpeadiSfire , 

Balaaee , 

1929 

..551 

510 


1939 

... ... 513 

5»5 

+" s 

»93« 

. +15 

530 

- 85 

»93i 

... ... 3S6 

488 

-ica 

>93» 

++h ^99^ 

448 

-149 

»933 

..389 

401 

— III 

1934 

. =93 

3!fi7 

- 74 

*935* 

. aSl 

327 

- 45 

1936! 

. I&3 

3«7 

- 34 


The figures demonstrate that in the first years of the depression 
the deficit was incxcasing in an alarming way; efforts have been 
made to get the Budget balanced on a lower level; the Govem- 
ment has, however, not yet completely succeeded for the year 1936. 
It is not to be wondered at that the country's Indebtedness during 
the years 1928-1935 show an extraordinary rise—^viz., from 1,000 
millions of guilders to nearly 1,500 millions; interest and redemp¬ 
tion of this debt weigh heavy on the country. In order to prevent 
a further increase of debt two important loans of 5 and 4^ 
cent, have been converted into 4 and 3^ per cent, loans. This 
conversion was rendered possible by the support of the Mother 
Country, which has guaranteed Interest and redemption. 

The Netherlands Indies Government has tried to Improve its 
revenue by increasing both direct and indirect taxes to the utmost 
capacity. Income and company tax have been substantially raised. 
Since 1934 import duties have undergone a general rise; already 
during the last few years an additional percentage of 50 has been 
laid on them. At present common consumption goods pay a duty 
of 18 per cent., while all goods having some character of luxury 
pay 30 per cent. 

A method of reducing national expenditure has been found by 
simplifying Government services; the greatest retrenchment has 
been achieved by a radical reduction of salaries and afterwards of 
the pensions of Government officials. 

After the first difficulties of a sudden drastic reduction by which 
sacrifices had to be made, it may at present be said that the 
Government has succeeded In bringing down the Budget to a 
lower level. 


• Provlsiotial figures. 


+ Esiimates. 
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Tmpb Balance 

Depression has had an extraordinarily strong influence on the 
foreign trade of the Netherlands Indies. 

They form a producing country of a typically colonial nature, 
exporting raw materials which consist of the agricultural products 
of European and native plantations and of mining products, and 
importing manufactures to satisfy the needs of the populadon 
and capital goods for the large-scale agricultural and mining 
Industries. It is noteworthy that during the last few years a part 
of the import of some articles is being replaced by home pro¬ 
duction. We shall revert to this later on when dealing with the 
extent of industrialization. 

The Netherlands Indies have not only been sufiering from the 
effects of the strongly diminished prices of its main export pro¬ 
ducts, but also from the fact that they have not able to supply 
their needs by imports at proportionally low prices- in this respect 
the imports from Japan We brought a cer&in relief, especially 
as regards the satisfaction of needs of the native population. 

The table below' shows the index figures of export and import 
value; the year 1928 is taken as 100. 

Index FietritEj. 

1«»29. 1920. 19S0. 1931. 1032, 1933. 1934, 1935. 

Export ... 100 98 70 53 41 55 34 37 

Import ... 100 100 94 75 61 5 ° 4 ® 47 

Notwithstanding the unfavourable conditions and in spite of 
the tremendous fall in the value of exports, the Netherlands Indies 
have succeeded in keeping an export surplus during the years of 
depression. This is shown by the following figures : 


FohtiON Tsauk or the Nethekiamh iNorej w .Miujons of Gotideiis, 



1927. 

192S. 


10(50. 

J9S1. 

1933. 

1033. 

1034, 

1986 

E^poru 

1.656 


mS 8 

ipi^ 


574 


5*7 

499 

Imports ... 

W 

1,030 

1466 


610 

4(0 

331 

39s 

*79 

Surpliu of 
exporu 

7*9 

560 

32a 

370 

isa 

164 

i 6 j 


130 


Exports must exceed imports, as, in a colonial countiy with so 
little capital of its own, the export value is the only im pot tot 
item on the active side of the paying balance, whereas the passive 
side shows various items in adaition to the amounts to !:« paid 
for imports—e.g., the payment for interest and redemption or the 
national debt, pensions, etc. Therefore an active trade balance is 
a vital question to the country. Thanks to the adaptation to 
circumstances which has been thoroughly carried through, the 
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trade balance has indeed remained active to such a degree that the 
monetary position of the country may be considered sound. 

As has already been said, Government as well as private business 
tried to restore the equilibrium to a lower level by means of a 
strong delation. Drastic economizing measures were applied to 
exploitation costs in order to bring down cost prices. The exten' 
sion of the production apparatus vi^bich had been pursued through 
the years immediately before 1930 has been stopped. 

But in spite of economizing measures the diminished value of 
the export has made it impossible for almost all enterprises 
engaged in it to make profits; at present the amount receivffll for 
the products has to scr\'c to cover nearly all the production costs, 
whereas in the years before the depression sums could be paid as 
profits on the capita] invested or could be used for extension, 
^ercforc the figure qf the export surplus in 1934 has a different 
significance to that in a prosperous year as tqag, 


Investments 

It may be useful to give here a little space to investments in 
order to convey an impression of the large amounts laid out in 
the Netherlands Indies to bring the production capacity to such 
a high level and to assess the interests both Dutch and foreign 
taking part in the cconoinic development of the Netlierlands 
Indies. 

Holland has adopted a colonial policy which has made it pos¬ 
sible for foreign capital to share in the development of the natural 
resources of the Netherlands Indies; as a consequence of the great 
demand for various colonial products in the years after the war 
and the extraordinary rise of prices thereof, European business in 
the Netherlands Indies was enlarged considerably and investments 
both Dutch and foreign were made on a large scale. In those 
years, which were considered as the beginning of a period of 
great welfare and not as an extraordinary period of short duration, 
enterprise, in particular agriculture, was raised to a high level that 
could not be maintained in later years, when the world market 
was less eager to buy these products. 

It is difficult to estimate the amounts invested in various busi¬ 
nesses. For the large-scale agriculture a calculation of the capital 
invested in the year 1929 has been made. This estimate concerns 
the chief plantation districts—viz., Java, the cast coast of Sumaira, 
and South Sumatra. The calculation has been made in such a w'ay 
that the average cost per hectare was estimated for each culture; 
thus the cost of sugar plantations was estimated at 4,000 Dutch 
guilders per hectare, chiefly in machinery and buildings; that of 
rubber plantations at 1,200 guilders in Java and 1,500 guilders in 
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Siunatra, etc. In this way the following figures were drawn up 
in 1929. 


Cafttai. Investh£NT in Millioks of Ginuisss, 
(Oke Gtrtum =:[/i3 Gois £.) 


SiieiT. 

Itubhicj', 

TohMCHb 

T«- 

DukK ... 780 

293 

116 

1^1 

Britiih lo 

193 

— 

46 

American — 

53 

— 

— 

Franeci- 




ficlgun — 

66 

i 


Gern^an — 

6 

— ‘ 

7 

Italian “ 

3 

— 

— ■ 

Japafim ... ^ 


— 


Unknown — 


— 


Total 7^ 

65S 

119 

194-5 



Gb- 

fifaQU. 

cw 

FitrE^ 


39 

30 

53 

4t 

*.53S 


3 

i 

z 

J77 

53 

a 

05 

28 

— 

m-3 

— 

1 

3 

— 




— 


± 



3 

— 


s 

— 



40 

137 

H-5 

9* 

4^ 

3,048 


These figures cannot be regarded as more than a rough 
approximation. They can only give some elucidation as regar^ 
the interests both Dutch and foreign put Into estate agriculture in 
the boom years and suffering from the decline of trade possibilities 
afterwards. They, moreover, refer only to agricultural under- 
takings; for other buwncsses—e.g,, mming industries—one is 
almost entirely in the dark with respect to investments. 


Export 

After these brief remarks about the production apparatus on 
which the greater part of export is baseu, something may be said 
about export products. The export trade developed favourably 
till 1928 and the products Found a ready outlet in the world 
market; the dcpressicHi, however, changed this situation. Pro¬ 
duction of several commodities, such as sugar, rubber, tin, and tea, 
more and more outstripped consumption, prices fell, and inter¬ 
national restriction measures were considered necessary. 

Moreover, several consuming countries gradually uied to meet 
their needs with home products and the products of their colonics; 
the high dudes which were instituted as a result of this ambition 
worked to the disadvantage of the export countries not privileged, 
including the Netherlands Indies, 

The export consists for by far the greater part of agricultural 
products; especially in the years of great welfare, their share in 
the export value amounted to more man 80 per cent,; during the 
years it is decreased as a consctjucncc of the tact that the 
the main agricultural products, in particular that of sugar, declined 
sha^r than that of the mining products. 

The general composition of the export may be shown In the 
following table: 
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Eito&TS FKOU Tim NinfEZtJlNlH 1»IDII3 i7f Milwioni Of 

Agnculiural Minirtg Oih^ Toisl 

Frcducts. Pfodaci^. FroduciJ, 


1928 

... 

239 

39 

**577 

1930 


250 

36 

*.*57 

1932 ... 

... 4D1 

tty 

» 

54 * 

1934 ... 

- 339 

*34 


4®7 


The figures give an unfavourable impression, apcdally regard- 
ing agricultural exports; the export value of the years t933’‘!934 
was no higher than in the years immediately before the war, in 
spite of the fact that during the period of twenty pst years much 
work and large sums of money have been expended in order to 
bring the production machinery to such a high level, that more 
than three times the present export value coulti be reached, as has 
been the case in the years 1927-1929. 

Howeii'cr, when the quantity of exports is considered, the situa¬ 
tion docs not appear so unfavourable, as, with the exception of 
sugar, tobacco, and tin, the principal products have nearly kept 
their quantities of export on the level of the high conjuncture 
years or have even raised them. 

A survey may be obtained from the table on pgc 795. 

The most remarkable fact to be deduced from the figures of 
this table Is that the quantity of sugar, the product which during 
a series of years has been the principal export article of the Nether¬ 
lands Indies, has been halved, and that, on the other hand, the 
export of petroleum products, at present the chief export article, 
has nearly been doubled. 

Not only European industries rely on exports; over one-third 
of the export of agiiculmral products originates from the natives. 
From the following figures some impressions of the great import¬ 
ance of native products in the export may be gathered. 

Percentage of tite Etcport VALtn o? tke Estate aw& Native 
PtODtrcTs rnori the Netherlanm Indies. 



1928. 

1930, 

1932. 

1934. 


Nafis^e, 

Erriifi'. 

Madtft, 

EititU. 

Nafhv. 

Esmte. 

- — T. 

iVff/fW. 

Sow 

Raober 

99 

[ 

99 

1 

» 

1 

too 

0 

61 

19 

63 

%7 


29 


n 

Tea- 

7S 


Sg 

30 

16 



38 


0 


39 

61 


57 

Tshacco 


7 ^ 

19 

m 

17 

03 

7^ 

Kipk prq- 
ancis 

S 

93 

11 


to 

90 

It 

89 

CoCDOUt pf43“ 
dotu 

4 

0 

6 

94 

5 

% 

fi 

94 

Ptpper 

1 

99 

1 


t 

99 

0 

lOO 

Cauo 

7^ 


83 

93 

7 

7^ 



It certainly may be considered a favourable circumstance that it 
has been possible, notwithstanding the depression, to increase the 
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export of most products, or, in other words, that the Neth^lands 
Indies have been able to find markets for a product which has 
been forced up during the high conjuncture years; and as a direct 
consequence it may be said with satisfaction that the Netherlands 
Indies have maintained their position in the world market. In 
the next cable some products are mentioned, in the world export 
of which the Netherlands Indies have an important share. 


PcSCKIirTACS OF THE NstHEELEMW IndlES IN THE WOELP ExFOET 
OF SOME Lmhetant Ageicvltuu). Peowjcts. 


Cinchooa •‘PI--* 

Kapok (all kinds) .. 

Pepper ... . 

tt nh ticf' ■■ ■ *+-i ■■■ +** 

Coconut products (copra ciqulva' 
lent) 

Agave 

Tea 

Su^ (cane acid beet) 

Pdjn od and palm kernets 
Coffee — ■+* 

Tifl --i ... ■-* 


1928 . 

1930 . 

1932 . 

1 € 33 . 

1934 . 

S 3 

93 

9 * 

89 

90 

79 

79 

79 

Sa 

79 

70 

75 

79 

80 

3 a 

S 5 

29 

29 

33 

37 

30 

27 

35 

29 

24 

18 

20 

27 

30 


17 

ID 

19 


ID 

la 

II 

10 

b 

3 

5 

7 

II 

15 

*5 

i 

4 

8 

5 

5 

*9 

19 

20 

16 

20 


During the last few years a change in the destination of exports 
bccamcnoticeablc; in particular, the exports to Europe have in¬ 
creased, whereas those to Asia show a decrease, as may be demon¬ 
strated by the table below. We shall have occasion to reven to this 
phenomenon in discussing imports which show the opposite trend. 

Value of the Expoi-ts. in Millions of Guilders ato Peecewtagi 

IN tui EjCPOETS of TICE N rfHEll-AIfDS [KniES. 


of Dtiiination. 

1928 . 

Ncibcrland* 

-imm 

263 

Great Britata 

mmm + I- h 

128 

Gerniiiiiy 

mmm 

47 

France 

mmm r*m 

69 

Belgium & Liiaembourg 

*3 

Others 

+++ ».* 

55 ^ 



— % 

Total, Europe 

mt-i ..* 

575 36* 5 

America 

ft* +•■ + 

204 tX'P 

Japan 

.p.. ... 

57 

Singapore and Penang 
Bndsh India 

176 

China 

■■■ 

60 

Others 

mmt i*** 

82 

Total A^ia 

IJ H - 

7*>2 44‘5 

Australia 

i»+ 

51 3 a 

Africa 

... 

36 2-5 


1932 . 

1933 . 

1934 . 

1935 . 

104 

87 

104 

117 

48 

26 

38 


Lt 

It 

*3 
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20 

^9 

^7 
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5 
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5 

3 

28 

33 

*7 , 
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— % 

— % 

” % 

216 39 ‘9 

183 351 

204 419 

195 42 7 

67 ii-4 

jfi I 2'9 

57 ” 7 

65 142 
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23 

*9 

24 

9 ^ 

84 

96 

74 

3S 

24 

20 

13 

>4 
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3 > 

2 $ 
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210 387 

177 37-9 

171 351 

M 3 3*-3 

3’3 

r8 3 'B 

34 4-9 

21 4-6 

tt 2-2 

IH 

13 37 

14 3't 
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For die shipping companies, at any rate, it may be called a 
favourable drcumstancc that the volume of the Netherlands Indies 
exports as a whole Las noi diminished; but the increase in the 
export of peuoleutn products cannot wholly compensate the 
decrease of sugor^ because petroleum is mostly transported in ships 
owned or chartered by the oil companies. The shipping com¬ 
panies have, however, suffered loss because the base freights had 
to be lowered on several occasions as a consequence of the fall in 
the prices of the main export products. 

Since the export to Eoro|3c has con^derably exceeded import 
from Europe during the last few ycarsp the shipping companies 
have more than once been compelled to send ships in ballast 
The changes as to the ori^n of the Netherlands Indies" imports 
have already afiected shipping traffic. The shipping of European 
goods has been hampered by the flood of Japanese goods trans¬ 
ported chiefly in Japanese ships. 

The Nctltcrlands Indies have a wdde network of connections 
with other parts of the world; foreign flags lake an important 
slice in their traffic from abroad and take about one half of the 
total traflic; after the Dutch flag the Union Jack has the most 
important share. 

Some idea of the importance of shipping from abroad may be 
gathered from the following table, showing the cargo of steam 
and motor ships arriving in r,ooo cubic metres. 


Shake op ihe Various Flags in SuipriNc to the NiTHEiUANDfl 
iNniH IN 1,000 Cumre Mete£5 Nett, 


Nadanahty. 

Holl;)ficJ and the Ncihcr- 
bnds Indies . 

Great Britain . 
Germany 
Japan 

U.S,A. . 

Other countries 

Total 


im 

^ 3^733 

10,363 

725 

1.348 

29,515 


1031, 

less. 

1034. 

M-993 

i3.8t4 

>4.^44 

7.5*5 

7,831 

8^19 

1.443 

1.135 

1.175 

1,936 

1,980 

3.173 

431 

J57 

391 

3.74» 


3,086 

30i'j89 

38,371 

30,118 


It would go beyond the scope of this surv^ to consider the 
venous export products of the Netherlands Indies in detail; we 
therefore confine ourselves to mention those products which have 
most particularly suffered from the depression in world trade and 
which have been subjected to some international restriction 
scheme. 

First may be mentioned a measure taken on behalf of the experi¬ 
mental stations for a number of important estates. The experi¬ 
mental stations, which arc constantly engaged in making researches 
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for the improvement of the cultures and their products, arc, with 
one exception, private institutions and financed by contributions 
from the respeedve enterprises. The rigorous retrenchment to 
which the platers have been urged during the depression has led 
so many members to withdraw from die experimental stadons 
societies that the very existence of the stadons was threatened. 
The Government, convinced that the experimental station work 
is indispensable and that the'destruction of their work extending 
over many years must be prevented, has promulgated a number 
of so-called Crisis Culture Ordinances for rubier, tea, cinchona, 
codec and cacao. For these products central organixations have 
been created which have to give their consent for the products to 
be transported from the estates. The duty to be paid for these 
licences is used partly to hnance the experimental stations, partly 
to promote consumption of those products by propaganda and 
other measures. 

In this way all estates are compelled to contribute towards the 
experimental stadons. Government intervendon docs not apply 
to the sugar experimental station. 

Sugar 

The product which for a number of years has been the Nether¬ 
lands Indies* main exMTt product has been at the same time the 
crop which most of all has suffered from the depression and which 
was the first to be subjected to a regulation. 

Though at prnrsent, at the beginning of 1936, there are some 
signs of a revival, the position of the java sugar industry is still 
very unsatisfactory. Some idea of the catastrophic decline can 
be obtained when we realize that tlic acreage under sugar cane 
decreased from almost 200,000 ha, in 193J within a period of two 
years to no more than 27,000 ha. in 19355 in those years production 
has dropped from a,8oo,ooo to 500,000 tons, Neither the measures 
promidgatcd to restrict production nor the work of die N.I.V.A.S., 
the general selling combine which was accorded a monopoly for 
the sale of sugar, nave been able to prevent this fall. 

Sugar is only cultivated in Java on European estates according 
to perfectly scientific methods which have made it possible to 
raise the ha. production to an unprecedented level. Besides, the 
industry is of great significance for the native inhabitants because 
—as has already been mentioned before—it provides them with a 
considerable income in the shape of rent for the land, which the 
factories hire from the natives for one cane season and which is 
afterwards used for secondary native crops, and in the shape of 
wages for seasonal labour. 

The following table gives a view on the importance of Java 
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sugar industry id the welfare years and of the detrimental decline 
that followed: 


1928 

*91* 

1932 

*913 

*934 

*935 


Number of Word¬ 
ing Focianes. 


178 

178 

18$ 

97 

50 

39 


Planted Area Sugar ProdueiioTt 

^ Mr.. - <» 


in Ha. 
189,500 
195.900 
162,200 
&,7oo 
33 . 4 «> 
36,600 


m iMetrie Tons, 

3.923.600 

2 , 7 p, 4 i» 

3 , 56 q, 1 !)<> 

1.371.600 
636,100 
5 ] 3 ,OI» 


Export in 
Idetrie Tons, 
2,534,600 
1.553,100 
i,50i>kio 
1,151,700 
1 , 089,200 
1,036,414 


As was ^ case with other products, in the post-war yrars the 
world production of sugar had been enormously raised as a con¬ 
sequence of the increased demand. This increase could not last for 
many years, and already some ten years ago production went above 
the level of consumption: but though the marker price dropped, 
no achon was planned until some years afterwards, when the 
market position underwent a fatal collapse. 

It is not po^ible to review within the scope of this chapter the 
development m the various producing countries, and we may 
connnc ourselves to mentioning that, as any natural adjustment of 
produ<^on to consumption appeared to be out of question, the 
countries which, were feeling the burden of crisis most severely, 
™ong which were Java and Cuba, entered into the st^aUed 
Chadbourne scheme at the bemnning of 1931. 

The scheme had a vot weah side to it: it concerned only those 
countries which whottv or partly produce for export and not 

^'^well home consumption and import sugar 

1 inteniadonal scheme in the Ncthcr- 

bnds Indies in April, 1931, the Sugar Export Ordinance and 
Uccrec came into force, which prohibited sugar export without 
a licence and which limited the total export quantity at 2,400,000 
tons for the first year and 2,300,000 tons for the following years. 
IJic export quantity of each factory was calculated according to 
ite normal production, which had to be multiplied by a ^c- 

oon, being the total annual quota divided by the sum of normal 
producDonsv 

A curtailment of 15 per cent, of the planted area for the year 
*^ 93 ^'*93^ conridered to be sufficient to restrict production, 
but It prov^ to have been too small, for the export amounted to 
no more than 1,543,000 tons for that year; thus stocks again 
accumimtcd, to a maximum of 3,100,000 tons in September, 
1932. By a very strong restriction of plantariou during the follow¬ 
ing years, as ihown in the akivc table, the stocks fell off, and they 
will prcsutnably disappear in the course of 1936, so that a slight 
nsc m production may be expected, 

VQL, XXXTI. ' ^ 
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Java was of all countries in the most critical position because it 
bad no protected markets and because its important market in 
British India, China, and Japan had considerably shrunk. The 
selling price dropped within a few yean to such a degree that no 
proRis could any more be realized, in spite of the low cost price 
brought about as a result of scientific work of a series of years. 

In December, 1932, the N.I.V.A.S,, the Netherlands Indies 
Association for the Sale of Sugar, was established, a selling com¬ 
bine in which the Government has a voice; at the same time the 
Sugar Single Seller Ordinance and Decree were promulgated, 
which regulated sugar sale in detail. In 1933 the importation of 
sugar into the Netherlands Indies had to be forbidden because 
of the difference between the domestic price and the price at 
which Java sugar had to be sold abroad, which would inevitably 
have led to reimportation. 

It cannot be said that the international regulations have resulted 
in a marked improvement of the situation either in Java or in 
the other countries. The result could not be as had been expected, 
because not one of the participating countries, with the exception 
of Cuba, has been able to dispose of the quantities which they have 
been allotted as their quota; thus the total quota allowed to Java 
over the period 1931-1935 was 12,500,000 tons, whereas its total 
exports during those years amounted to no more than 6,173*®®® 
tons. 

Meantime prices show a most fatal drop. 


Avis^oe Svcae PutcEs, Batavia, in GuiLDtss tee ioo Ke. 


1938 

. 14 25 

1933 .. 

B T*-*- ■ 

,.. 4-87 

1939 ... 

... ii '57 

*933 ■ 


. 4 ‘ 4 *> 

1930 

... ... 8’23 

*934 ■■ 

■ * r-B i 

- 3 ^ 

1931 ... 

6^07 

*935 ■ 

# F ■ 1 

418 


The increase in the sugar industry of British India and of sugar 
cultivation in Formosa, as well as disturbances in China, have had 
a particularly unfavourable influence on the situation, In con¬ 
sequence, sp«ial attention has been paid to other markets—e.g., 
in Europe. In 1935 some improvement in the sales to Briti^ 
India took place, but the Java sugar industry will have to resign 
itself to a permanent and considerable restriction. Estimates as 
to saleable quantity of Java sugar amount to at most 1,500,000 
tons a year, which means that one-half of the producing apparatus 
will have to disappear altogether. 

It has been considered necessary to pursue for the time being 
the regulations governing Java sugar production and export after 
the period of the Chadboume scheme expires on April i, 1936. 
Therefore a set of new regulations have been drawn up to come 
into force on that date. We only mention this fact as it is out of 
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^c^ope of this survey to deal with these new prescriptions in 

KuSBfR 

Rubber is another one of the more impoiiant export products 
° Netherlands Indies, which has likewise most severely 
suftered from the depression, ^ 

Rubber IS grown partly on European estates, partly on native 
Ridings which arc principally situated in Sumatra and Borneo, 
tiotii estates and native holdings have undergone considerable 
extension in the years of high rubber prices during the war. Con- 
Wuen y potential producdoti and ei^rts rose cnomiDUsly in 
the yeans when puces were already falling. A considerable part 
of me export is due to native production, which varied between 
1928 and 1933 fr^om 30 to 41 per cent, of the total. The potential 
iiativc holding is, however, far greater than 
that of esmtes. Native production is extremely sensitive to 
the market pncci in various districts rubber cultivation is con¬ 
sidered more or less as a secondary crop, and when the market is 
^ number of tlie trees arc tapped. 

The following table shows the course of exports, and, as an 
illustration of the sharpening of the rubber situadon, the fall in 
pnccs on the world market: 

Rubber Eivort jROit the Neth£ruu{ds Indies in Mevkic Tons. 


19133 

* 9*9 

1930 

1931 
193a 

*933 

* 93 ^ 

*935 


Esktte . 

140,913 

150,1^30 

*54*736 

*72.559 

*52.973 

170,533 

199,605 

144.652 


Ntttit/e. 

91.353 

*?7.557 
w,9ao 
87,937 
6i,a3i 
114,653 
185,% 

*42.328 


Total Nice in Landon per lb. 

in Gold Sovereignt. 

232,331 

m 33/31 

258.177 101/4 

^,656 ; 

260.546 a 7/3 

214.254 I 11/16 

285.18* a 7/31 

385.492 3 27/32 

286 . 9 & 3 ig/tz 


^causc their position was growing more and more critical in 

voluntarily for one month, in order 
a ristncdon of the production and in the hope that 
Sirim!^?r n.this measure had only a small cffccL The 
fields wher^ *1 obliged planters to stop tapping on those 
lamer sn rfiL ^y*pg! the untapped area grew gradually 

iV ? 932 . ^.ooo ha., or L per cent of 

tapped ^ beginning of the year, was no longer 

ta^ofat^rinil’u''*®^ r«triction of production were apin con- 
t^platcd and various schemes were drawn up. The prospect of 

cgu anon brought a slight rise in price in 15^33, and this 
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tocT'casc oE production tn psrttcular in native robber. It 
was not until April, 193^, however, lltat an iniemational agree¬ 
ment concerning lestricdon of rubber production was accepted 
by the various rubber planters' associations and afterwards entered 
into by the respective Governments, including the Netherlands 
IJ1dics^ 

In the Netherlands Indies the bask qiiota was m memc tons 
(coinparcd with the cjtpoit figures). 

10^4. iSaSs 1 S 30 . 10 ^ 7 - 

3g7j65i 406,^0* 474^71 49 ^-?^ 

The percentage of the basic t^uoias at which the net export of 
the respective countries must be fixed is stipulated rcgnlany by 
the International Rubber Regulation Committee. For the hrsl 
two months of June and July. 1934, the percentage was feed a 
nil; for August and September at 10 per cent., for October and 
November at 20 per cent., and for December at 30 
the year 1034 all the countnes met their international obligations. 

For the lour quarters of 1935 percentage was gradually 
increased and fixed at 25, 30. 35, 40 per cent.; the percentage ot 
40 was also kept for the first quarter of 1936. 

The aETcemen: left to the respective Governments the obliga¬ 
tion to enact legislation limiting the permissible exportable 

amount. ^ . j .. 

In May, 1934, the Netherlands Indies Government enacted a 

set of ordinances to bring restriction intocffect. Tlicy consisted ot: 
the Estate Rubber Export Ordinance and an executive dccr«, 
which prohibit all export of estate rubber without a licence; the 
Native Rubber Export Ordinance and an executive decree, whidi 
regulate limitation of native exports; the Rubber Planung Matcml 
Export Ordinance, which prohibits all export of planting matenai; 
the Rubber Import Ordinance, which prohibits all import ot 
crude rubber; the Rubber Planting Ordinance, which prohibits 
rubber planting except for replacements to 75 trees «r ha.; an 
ordinance authorizing specif 'export duties by Government 
decree; and a decree which fees a special cx«rt duty on nauve 
rubber and which was followed by several decrees of the same 
kind in order to raise the duty, , . k.. 

The proportion between the estate and native rubber to W 
exported was fixed at 100; 7^ being the proportion which existed 
in I939t the most favourable year for native export- ^ _ 

A great difficulty was feared in carrying out the restricuon 
with regard to the extensive native rubber; a restriction by indi- 
vidual holdings was actually impossible, these small .holdings, 
enormous in number, being not yet registered. Instead of a system 
of licences a system of limiting export by means of an export 
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duty waj therefore adopted, which implies an artifidal bwcniig 
of the price received by the native producer. It was expected that 
this would lead to a restriction to about the amount fixed for the 
native share. 

In practice, however, matters turned out differently. Native 
exerts which had been forced up in the period immediately 
before the restriction did not dcaeasc sufiiciendy, and the export 
duty had to be raised on several occasions in order to reach the 
permi^ble mondily tjuota; whereas in the beginning it was 
^ifder cents, f>cr kg,, it had been raised to 29 guilder cents, 
at the end of 1935, and even to 33 cents, at the beginning of 1936, 
It api^red that the system had the contrary effect; because of 
the high duty the amounts received by the individual rubber 
growers dropped to such a degree that they were forced into 
bigger tapping in order to earn their living. In several districts 
an effort has been made to replace the system by Individual 
restricrion. This cannot, however, have the efiect desired when 
it is only applied in some districts; at present a generd registra¬ 
tion of native rubber trees is being earned out, and it is expected 
that a uniform system of individual limitation can be enforced 
before long. This reouircs much administrative work, and as. 
the number of native holders is estunaticd at about 500,000, the 
organization will be extremely difficult even if it Is done through 
the medium of the native villages. 

As the export duty is applied per kg. of rubber without regard 
to the dry n^ber content, the restriction by means of the duty 
lias resulted in a better preparation by die natives; whereas the 
proportion of dry to wet rubber was formerly 20: yr, it is at 
present 15-5: 84-5. 

The rise of the native exports in 1035 threatened to bring the 
Netherlands Indies exports above the quota allowance. The 
C^vemment foreseeing this danger has bought up export licences 
of estate rubber to an amount of ao,ooo tons, in order to decrease 
the total export quantity. Owing to this measure the Nether¬ 
lands Indies has been able to meet its intemadona! obligations in 
such a way that a surplus of 30,200 tons of native rubber have 
been exported with a deceit of 77,600 tons of estate rubber, 
w^ich mak« out a total surplus of la,600 tous. But this surplus 
offers no difficulty, as each country may exceed its quota by at 
most 5 per cent- (or for the Netherlands Indies 13,700 tons), which 
Will be deducted from the quota of the following years. 

*IJe abo\'c-mcnt[oncd course of events has necessitated a rcvisioti 
of the Netherlands Indies’ quotas by the International Committee 
^ 935 ' '^'7 were raised for 1936>I938 from 443, 
467, and 485 to respectively 500, 520, and 540 thousands of long 
tons. This increase was whdly alloted to natis’e export, so that 
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the proportion has been changed to loo: 93^ 093 ^ ■ 9 ^ 

(1937-1938). The result of the rubber restriction as a whole 
cannot yet be judged.^ at present the Netherlands Indies rubber 
industry looks like improving. 


Tsa 

Tea in the Netherlands Indies is |rown on estates and on 
native holdings, the latter especially in Java. It is, however, 
handled in a different way to rubber because all native tea 
intended for export is bought up by the European factories and 
prepared there. Though tea is cultivated in various countries 
Ltd China is still the biggest producer, the leading ex^it coun¬ 
tries for black tea arc India, Ceylon, and the Netherlands Indtw. 

After the war the area under tea in these three countries h^ 
been considerably extended; this may c^ially be said of the 
Netherlands Indies, where the acreage under estate tea incrc^a 
by 40 per cent, between 1919 and 1931 and that planted by natives 

by as much as 92 per cent. _ 

Owing to the fact that after the year 1927 production more and 
more outstripped consumption and therefore stocks accuinulateo, 
prices on the world market dropped continuously* 

The position in the Netherlands Indies is shown by the follow¬ 
ing figures: 



Ptaniations in 

Ha, 

Totiil Expnr^t 
in Metric Torn. 

Pnee in 
Amsierd™ 


Estates, 



I93S ... 
1931 

193a - 

* 93 J ■ 

1934 ... 

1935 - 

ii5,24{) 

131^40 

135.7M 

i 37 -» 5 » 

34,840 

41,800 

41400 

46.500 

55 .o»o 

69s7«> 

78,7“ 

7^800 

71,900 

64i^3£HI 

65 * 6 €jo 

75 

43 , 
a 8 1/4 

3 » 3/4 

39 

33 3/4 


After the voluntary restriction in 1930 had failed, by 1932 the 
situation in the tea industry in the main export countries, Lndudmg 
the Netherlands Indies, bad grown so bad that control measure 
became imperative. An unfavourable circumstance, pamcularly 
for the Netherlands Indies, was the introduedon of the heavy 
duty on non-British tea imported into Great Britain, as a con¬ 
sequence of the Ottawa Agreement, because as a rule a great part 
of the Netherlands Indies tea was marketed in London. 

Discussions finally led in December. 1932, to an agrer^ent 
between the tea associations In British India, Ceylon, and me 
Netherlands Indies to carry out a scheme of restricUon unjr 
control of the Governments of the respective countries. The 
agreement limited exports from 1933 to 1938; the Government ot 
tiic producing countries had to enact prescriptions to prohibit 
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exports in excess of the agreed quotas which were based on the 
exports in either 1929, 1930, or 1931. For the Netherlands Indies 
1931 was chosen as the basic year> while British India and Ceylon 
ch<^ 1929. An International Tea Committee has settled yearly 
the restriction percentage; this has been fixed for the first year 
from April i, 1933, to March 31^ 1934, at 15 per cent.j for the 
second year at 12^ per cent., and for the third and fourth year 
at 17^ per cent. 

The Netherlands Indies regulations to work out the restriction 
scheme include a prohibition of tea plantLnj without a written 
Licence from, the Director of Economic Adairs; the cultivated 
area may only be extended by a maximum total of 880 ha. Tea 
export is only permitted under licence, for which a fee must be 
paid and svhich is delh'cred to a total amount to be fixed yearly. 
The early export quota is divided between estate tea and boughi- 
up tea in the proportion of 9:2, The standard output for each 
factory iscalcubted by multiplying its average per ha. production 
in 1929-J932 by the number of its hectares in the current year; 
for bought-up tea the production in 1931 is taken as standard 
(the calculation was made for the whole restriction period but 
was changed afterwards). The total export quota divided by the 
sum of standard outputs (which is greater) ntakes a fraction which 
is used for multiplying each factory’s standard output to arrive 
at the amount allowed for export. Since the standard output is 
higher than the export quota, the rcstiicdon within the Nether¬ 
lands Indies works out at a much higher percentage than the 
international one. 

The exports for the years 1932-33—1934-35 compared with 

the standard output for 1933-34 ^934*35 were, in metric tons; 


Standjrd of output 
Export quotas fixed 
Actual ^pom 


10S2-SS. 103S^1 

— fi 6 , 93 i 

83,970 61,745 


lS)S4-a5. 103fi^. 
100,196 106,355 

6S,S^ 64,5^ 

65,340 — 


The above-mendoned figures show that the regulation means 
a severe restriedon for the Netherlands Indies tea industry; for 
the year 1935-315 it amounted to 411 per cent, for the estate tea 
and 31 per cent, for bought-up tea. 

The Government had to pass special orders as to the price of 
w'ci leaf, sold by the natives to die factories, in proportion to the 
market price of tea. At the beginning of 1936 the riniation of 
the Netherlands Indies tea industry as a whole cannot be called 
unfavourable. After an initially favourable market which led to 
a reduction of the restriction percentage, prices dropped again so 
that at the beginning of 1935 a rise of the restriction by 5 per cent, 
was found necessary. Thus the results of the first two restriction 
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years was not as successful as was anticipated. Dunng 193^ some 
improvement in the market position was notkcable; in particular 
as the result of a strong international propaganda campaign con¬ 
sumption is rising. At present production no longer exceeds con¬ 
sumption, and stocks arc beginning to decrease. There is still 
the danger of encouraging pi^action of outsiders through a rise 
of the price level. The British East African territories have 
agreed not to increase planting, but attempts to bring other 
countries inside the restriction scheme have failed so far. 


Cinchona 

Besides the restriction measures which are based upon an 
international co-operation, a regulation of cinchona production 
which had a somewhat different character has been brought into 
effect. There existed already long before the beginning of the 
depression a voluntary agreement between producers of cinchona 
bark in the Netherlands Indies and quinine factories, whidi was 
intended to protect the industry from too great expansion and 
maintain paying price for the bark. Since, however, no rcstric- 
tion on planting was made; the area was gradually extended, 
and moreover the production capacity of the Netherlands Indies 
estates amounted in 1933 to 1,200 tons of quinine sulphate, wheteas 
the world consumption was goo tons to ggo tons yearly. Neither 
propaganda for use nor the placing of 500 tons at the disposal of 
the League of Nations for supply to malaria countries had suc¬ 
ceeded in raising consumption. 

There was another unfavourable circumstance in the fact that 
outsiders, though they were not yet of great importance, could 
increase their output to an unlimited extent. Accordingly the 
Netherlands Indies Government considered it necessary to 
announce in February, 1934, ^ compulsory restriction of export 
to a quantity to be annually fixed, together with a prohibitioi:} of 
planting and sowing. The regulation provides, moreover, for 
measures to prevent ujc factories from raising the price of quinine 
for home consumption wnthout a Government permit. Export of 
bark or deliveries to the Bandoeng Quinine Factory are only 
allowed on licence. The division of the export quantity differs 
in respect to the members of the association, the producers, and 
the native plantations are not members; the share of the first 
group is fixed as a whole, whereas to the other groups individual 
licences arc given. An Advisory Committee has been appointed 
to keep the ^vernment informed on production matters. It still 
has to be seen how far control of native cultivation will be prac¬ 
ticable in the long run. The unit prices have remained unaltered; 
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stocks arc still large, and a rationalization of the cinchona posidon 
can only take place slowly. 

Besides the above-mentioned important export products, two 
other agricultural products, which have been subjected to some 
extent to regulation, may be mendoned. 

Kapok 

In July, 1935, a series of measures was promulgated to regulate 
exportadon of kapok, to improve prices, and to organize the 
trade. The market for this important commercial product, which 
is nearly wholly grown by nadve small-holders, was so bad that 
the Government considered it necessary to intervene and to bring 
about a co-operadon between kapok traders in the Netherlands 
Indies, 

The high price of kapok after the war has contributed towards 
impeding the development of consumpdon, while the Java ex¬ 
porters have taken practically no palm to find new outlets for 
their product. The only poMibihty of getting rid of the some¬ 
what increased supply in the years following J929 was to sell at 
constantly reduced prices. Instead of there being a stock in con¬ 
suming countries, as in normal years, a stock was formed In 
the Netherlands Indies, which though not large has sdll been 
deposing to the market situation. Finally some exporters had 
carried on a^^culadon policy which was dctirmental to native 
producers. The Government measures to improve the situation 
do not limit the export quantity as a whole, but by means of a 
licensing system aim at distributing it more systematically. Export 
licences arc granted to the kapok exporters who have been ros¬ 
tered, according to the reasonable interests of the applicants. 
Prices for the export qualities have to be agreed upon in con- 
sulutlon with the trade associations. A Kapok Bureau has been 
established in order to inquire into interest of the native growers 
and in order to advise the Director of Economic Affairs regarding 
various questions; a fund obtained by levying a duty on kapok 
exportation is used to defray the cost of propaganda for pro¬ 
moting consumption. The regulation is too recent for it to be 
possible to say anything about its effect. 

jAv.t Tobacco 

lava tobacco, which is partly a native and partly an estate pro¬ 
duct, has suffered from a decrease of selling outlets during the 
last few years. In order to give some support to the producers tile 
export duty which is levied from this product has been abolished 
for the period from January r, 1935, to June 30, 1936. 
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CoFFfE 

The market posidon of the Netherlands Indies coffee gradually 
deteriorated to such an extent that measures to support producers 
were taken into consideration; the pros and cons of such support 
have amply been discussedj but no decision has yet taken place. 


Tin 

In the matter of mineral products a few words may be said 
about rin. The world posidon of tin is of vital interest to the 
Netherlands Indies. All over the world the rin-mining indu^ 
suffered during various periods through produtdon outstrippi^ 
consurupdon. It is outside the scope of mis mivey to deal with 
the market development during the years immediately before 
1930. By the end of 1930 the posidon had bcconic so serious 
that the Governments of the main producing countries—Malaya, 
Bolivia, the Netherlands Indies, and Nigeria—decided to enforce 
a restriction scheme which was to operate for two yews from 
March i, 1931, with a further extension, if the participating 
Governments desired it. Some months afterwards Siarn join^ 
the agreement. The restriction percentage was regularly fixed 
for some months by the Intcrnadonal Tin Committee; as ^n- 
sumpdon continued to decrease it had to raised at v^ous 
during die first yKirs of working of thtf scheme* 
Whereas the sundard quota m the first msLance was fixed at 
77^ per cent., by July i, i 93 ^> decreased to 33J per cent, 

but it was raised afterwards till on January i, 1936, a quom of 
90 per cent, was reached which from April i, I 93 ^» ^dl again be 
leduced to 85 per cent. 

For the Netherlands Indies the year 1929 was taken as the 
basic year, and thereupon the monthly exports allowed were cal* 
culatcd. In this way the following monthly quotas have been 
fixed for the Netherlands Indies: 


March I, 1931 ... 

June T* 1931 3^097 

fantiary if 19P i^Soi if 

June I, 191a ■■■ 

July If 1952 1,065 t* 

January 19J4 n 

Apil If 1914 « 


October 1, 1934 

... 1,3^5 tons 

January i, 1935 

lf3II 

ir 

April I, 1935 

... 1,362 

r* 

July t, 1935 

... 3,119 

H 

October 1, 1935 

3,423 

IP 

{anuary 1, 1930 
April I, 1936 

... 2,735 

>1 

.. **t 573 

Jt 


When the exports of the last few years arc compared, the great 
influence of restriction is clearly demonstrated. 


ExPOUTi rtOK 

1929 ... 

I9JI ... ... 

. 


THE Nethesiaj™ Isdtes tw Metkic Tons. 


43,600 

3 + 5 M 

tS,6oo 


>933 - 
*934 ... 

1935 - 


16.300 

33.300 
37,500 
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Owing to the agrectnent the price has been raised somewhat 
satisfactorily, the average cash price per long ton amounted from 
i93i'i935 to io 8'9, 97 6, 1321, 142-3, and 134-9 ^ 

same time a tin pool in which the Netherlands Indies have also 
participated has been engaged in marketing the product and has 
moreover segregated certain quandties during the first years. In 
1934 a so<d]cd bufier-pool was formed to prevent price fluc¬ 
tuation. 

From January i, 1934, the agreement was continued for a 
penod of three years. 

The Netherlands Indies tin mining industries comprising the 
Government Bangka mines and the Billiton and Singkep mines 
have made every efiort to lower their cost prices, which was made 
very difficult by the sharp restriction of production. The sales of 
the Netherlands Indies tin on the American market have met 
with diificuldes, especially in consequence of the competition of 
Straits tin. At the end of 1935 an agreement was made to join 
the Banka and Billiton tin industries, and in this way a strengthen¬ 
ing of the position is expected. 


(To be concluded.) 


Sro 


MUSICOLOGICAL EXPLORATION IN THE INDIAN 
ARCHIPELAGO 

Bit Ds. Jaap Kunst 

The subject of this article is the recent mu»cological survey of the 
Indian Archipelago, its importance for ethnology in general, and 
especially for musicology. 

Thanks to the moral support of several scientific bodies and of 
some private interests in Holland, that survey became in the be- 
giniung of 1950 a matter of Gov'ernment concem^and has so 
remained for nearly mo years. 

In the meantime, thanks to the initiative of some ladies and 
gtatkmcn, who were interested in the projected investigations, a 
considerable sum was coUected in Holland on behalf of chat sur^ 
vcy. Therefore, as soon as I had been entrusted with the task 
it became possible for me to set to work. 

And there certainly was much to be done I Previously, tnusico- 
logical investigations ivhkh had been carried on by a few' private 
people of modest means in their leisure time, had to be confined 
to Java and Bali—now, however, the rest of the Indian Archie 
pclago has also become accessible. 

It was really high time to act, as many musiml manifestations 
had already disappeared and have been lost to us for good. 1 will 
have to come back to this point later. 

From the beginning 1 bad set myself a fourfold cask. 

First and foremost 1 thought it necessary to start a collection, as 
complete as possible, of instrumental forms from every part of the 
archipelago, of phonograms, photographs, slides, and small films, 
containing as many particulars about Indonesian music (and at 
the same time about the indigenous dances) as could possibly be 
collected. 

In the second place I planned to publish a comprehensive work 
on Javanese music in all its manifestations. 

Thirdly, my idea was to make it possible for my colleagues in 
Europe, by means of a series of small pamphlets, to share in the 
study of tw more primitive indigenous music to be found in the 
scKaUcd Outer Possessions. 

Lasdy, I wished to stimulate interest for Indonesian music in 
wider circles—tf.g., by giving lectures (in Java as well as in 
Europe), hoping in this manner to prevent or, at least, to retard 
its decay and ruin. 

For one person to fulfil such 3 programme was a fantastic 
dream, even if he expended all his energy (as I did) and all 
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his enthusiasm i even though he received help from many quarters 
and found a faithful collaborator in his wife {as was my case). 
For that programiuc implied the exploration of an enormous 
territory nearly r,ooo miles wide and over 3^000 miles in length, 
through some parts of which It was still somewhat difficult 
to travel, and in certain places of an astounding musical richness. 

Besides, { went to work conscious of the fact that my invesaga^ 
tions should be started simultaneously in several places, for it was 
to be feared that within a few years much would already be lost 
that could now perhaps be saved, if not for the inhabitants, then 
at any rate for science. And, moreover, i could not confine my 
investigations to a few islands only, for the Indonesian archipelago 
is far from being homogeneous from a cultural point of view. 

These same circumstances also make it impossible to get a 
debnition of the " Indonesian music, at least when one is not 
satisfied by giving a description so vague and so generalizing that 
it is quite insufficient to reach the heart of the problem. 

Various explanations for this cultural hctcrogcneousncss can be 
given. In the first place, the islands arc inhabited by two very 
disamilar races—the MaUy-PoIynesian and the Papua-Austral i an. 
The dissimilarity does not stop at their exterior chamctcrisdcs: 
their mental and intellectual qualities also present wide diver¬ 
gence, and this is also shown very clearly in their music. It is 
difficult to define these differences. In the first place, it is a differ¬ 
ence in sphere; the technical peculiarities, characteristic of each 
race, come in the second place. 

But even within the limits of the same race, especially the 
Malay-Polynesian, swh fundamental differences occur that it is 
impossible to place all musical phenomena in one category. This 
is me result partly of the dissimilarity in the cultural development 
attained, partly of difference in the influences they have under¬ 
gone. 

The music of these islands is probably only to a very limited 
degree autochthonous, in the actual sense of that word. In many 
respects it is closely related to that of the surrounding areas, the 
adjective ** surrounding ” being taken in its wndcst sense. 

The Indian Archipelago, situated on the fringe of the great con¬ 
sent of Asia, the primevi mother of many, if not all great civil¬ 
izations, is a delectable country for habitation; it is fertile and the 
climate on die whole is good. Moreover, it belongs to the regions 
of the trade winds, which greatly encourage immigration. Even in 
the absence of concrete, unimpeachable proofs, we may take it for 
granted that one cultural W'ave after another broke over these 
islands. But concrete proofs are by no means absent: archatology, 
ethnology, historical research and, in later years, musicology, have 
brought to light 3 large number of facts, whidii prove that again 
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and again in the course of thousands of years new races and 
peoples brought their eivili2ation to these islands in their migra' 
tions in search of new places in which to setdc, cither by driving 
away or subduing the earlier occupants or else along the more 
peaceful lines of trade and trade colonization; and so, inevitably, 
they altered and reformed the existing culture. 

With respect to such researches the term caUmal geology would 
not be out of place, for, when analyzing the music of a certain 
region and examining the musical instruments, the student is 
repeatedly struck by a peculiar kind of stratification. Occasionally 
one comes across an outcrop of what is evidently a vestige of a 
very old dvilizadon, which has been submerged by a layer of a 
younger civilization, again in its turn pardy covered by one that 
is still younger. 

So I have ventured to conclude from the phonograms and other 
data, brought back by Mr. Lc Roux from the Ncdicrlands-Amcii' 
can expedition of 1926 through North New Guinea, that there arc 
at least three distinct layers of musical culture in that region—viz., 
(r) a most ancient layer, probably of Negrito origin, manifesting 
itself exclusively in religious songs of a very particular melodic 
form (they consist of phrases of a would-be military character), I 
have therefore baptized that kind of music (lorhhed triad-mutic\ 
(2) then I found typical Australian forms—short melodics, usually 
of a compass of exactly one octave, showing more or less diatonic 
structure with two or three tones of immistakablc “ scaffolding 
character and moving stcrcotypically from high to low —I have 
called them tiled melodies; (3) there were in use—especially on 
the coast—more varied melodic forms of a distinctly worldly char' 
acter, which, to the East, showed Melanesian and, to the West, 
more Malay-Polyncsian influences." 

Musicology is indebted to Mr. Curt Sachs, the well-known 
German musicologist, for a beautiful monograph on the subject 
of cultural influences, incorporated in musical phenomena ctitiiled 
Geist and Werden der Miisi\instrnmente (Spirit and Develop- 
■ment oj Musical Instruments').^ 

It may be stated that in some cases it is psuble to arrive at a 
rather wcll-documcntcd relative chronology—that is to say, at the 
conclusion—that a certain form of civilization—a musical instru¬ 
ment or a distinct melodic form—^is younger than another, but 
usually it is quite impossible to link up each of them with a fixed 
era; for that, the data at hand are generally inadequate. 

1 may remind you that a lasting cultural influence, such as is 
mentioned above, can only take root providing the soil on which 

* See my Study on Papuan Idutie (ptibl. No. 5 of the Conumttee for 
SdcntiSc Research in the Ncth. Indtet), Batavia, 1930. 

t Berlin, 1929. 
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the seeds of a new dvillzation are sown ofTets sufHctent nourish¬ 
ment for their development; in other words, the popuklion on 
which the new culture is to be grafted must possess mental and 
cultural propensities showing a certain aHiniiy to it; the social 
conditions on which it is to act must contain the potential qualides 
for the attainment of the cultural level of the invading race, even 
if it has not reached it at that moment; it must be a community 
which, even when the direct influence is withdrawn, is able to 
keep the gifts received as its own cultural property and to develop 
it, chough modifying it according to its own specific nature. 

As the most striking instance in which these conditions of 
affinity and similarity of racial temper have been more or less 
fulhlled, at least os regards part of the population of the archi¬ 
pelago, wc may mention the Hindu civilization. The question of 
to what extent this fact finds its cause in the old Munda or K6l 
civilization, which must have made itself felt in pre-Arvan ages 
as well in India proper as in the archipelago,* and in consequence 
of which the same substratum w’ould form the foundation of the 
civilization of the Hindus and of some races of the archipelago, 
had better be left in abeyance here. It is undeniable, however, 
that the population of several of the islands—endowed with con¬ 
siderable musical talent of its ow'n—has been able to assimilate 
organically the musical Influences from other places (generally via 
Indochina) and to make them their own; they wxre even able, 
in certain respects, to bring the gift received to a higher state of 
development. 

This indigenous music, then, the creation of a multitude of 
races through many centuries, has now again arrived at the turn 
of the tide. Once more foreign influences arc making inroads on 
the old traditions, and this time the invader is not of the same 
stock; there Is no racial affinity bctw'ccn the intruding culture and 
the old ones; nor is it even a culture which may be grouped with 
the insular civilizations under the collective name “Oriental.” 
It has a fundamentally different character, and therefore docs not 
stimulate or modify the existing organism, but like a corrosive 
acid, or an infusion of an antagonistic blo^ group, cats into it 
and destroys it The European-American civilization is so far 
apart from Indonesian cultures that they cannot assimilate it, and 
at the same time it is so intrusive and expansive that it is impos¬ 
sible to prevent its aggression. 

However that may be, and though wc may hope that after this 
period of ferment and chaos a new impulse may infuse fresh life 
into much tliat seemed doomed to disappear for ever, it seems at 


Suriti Kuftiaf ChaUeqii "The Foundations of Ciyilizadon in 
*5_8^ periodical of the Royal Batavian Society, voL 68, p, 
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present that tntisic) the most elusive and delicate of the tnanifesta^ 
dons of the soul of a people^ is part of the price the races of the 
archipelago are paving for die privilege of taking their place in 
the intercourse of the world. The decline of the indigenous louste 
can be plainly seen—or rather heard. In a few islands only— 
namely, in Central fava, strong in the consciousnew of its own 
cultural value (although it only awoke to this consciousness in the 
nick of dme), and in Bali, which has been less ruthlessly attacked 
by Western influences, and which, moreover, is virile and healthy 
—is there a chance for the most important productions and 
phenomena to be preserved intact. But in those regions where 
the population arc not conscious of the meaning and value of their 
own music, and are defenceless in that ignorance, it appears that 
it is doomed to an early death. So it is in East and South 
Sumatra, where, also as a result of Western economic expansion, 
the favanese music in less cultivated forms has superseded the 
original music; so it is with the monotonous and empty ditties, 
known as Stambnl and krontjong music, which estrange the Indo¬ 
nesians from their own art; elsewhere the influence of the Chris¬ 
tian missions has killed the old songs and dances, but in most 
eases the decay increases because European music, assisted by 
gramophone and wireless, and usually in its worst productions, 
proves too strong for the native art, which in an increasing tempo 
is degenerating or disappearing altogether. 

This state of affairs it is natural to regret, but undoubtedly it is 
unavoidable. The increasing interest taken in Indonesian music 
by native, as well as European sympathizers, has not been 
awakened a moment too soon. 

That is the reason why 1 have said that the exploration of the 
archipelago should be started in several places at the same time. 
And, although c]uite understandable and justifiable, it is none the 
less very regrettable that the Netlierlands-Indics Government has 
been forced by the world depression to withdraw Its support from 
the musicolt^cal Investigations after having subsidized them for 
two years. 

Notwithstanding this, quite a lot has been done in that short 
period, and therefore a feeling of gratitude prevails in spite of the 
disappomtment caused by the premature interruption. 

Allow me to give a short summary of the results. 

It has been possible to collect more than 500 phonograms of 
instrumental and vocal music from nearly everywhere in the 
archipelago. Taking into consideration the vastness of the ex¬ 
plored territory and the diversity of the different insular civiliza¬ 
tions, it stands to reason that that collection, howev'er interesting 
in itself, is far from giving a complete survey of Indonesian music. 

The already existing collection of photographs has been greatly 
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enlarged and contains today more than 700 negatives and about 
500 slides. 

Besides this, 200 records were purchased—the best ones being 
placed on the marltrr by the large gramophone companies. 

The collccttOQs of Lastnunents—the care of which the Govern¬ 
ment entrusted last year to the Royal Batavian Society of Arts 
and Sciences—also has been considerably enlarged, with the result 
that it at present contains aboupt 1,100 numbers. 

Finally, the Sultan of Jogjakarta has given to the Royal 
Batavian Society for its musicological archives a copy of a large 
collection of Central Javanese orchestral compositions, noted down 
in native staff notation and containing more than 500 classic 
gen dings i preceded by a suitable introduction. 

Together those collections give a nearly complete sim’cy of 
what today exists in the archipelago in the realm of music. Only 
one will seek in vain tire large orchestras of Java and Bali: they 
are not immediately threatened with extinction, on the contrary, 
and therefore, as we only had rather limited funds at our disposal, 
we thought it wiser for the present to abstain from those expensive 
ensembles of brooie and to confine ourselves In the first place to 
the acquisition of the quickly vanishing instrumental forms of 
bamboo and wood. 

The second point In oiir programme, the WTltlng of a compre¬ 
hensive study on Javanese music, has aJso been realized; a year 
ago it appeared in two volumes with Martinus NijhofI at The 
Hague.* 

And now as regards the diird task, the publication of rausico- 
logical data collected in the Outer Possessions.' thus far it could 
only be fulfilled in a very modest degree; one cannot go on expe¬ 
ditions and at the same time elaborate their results. Only two 
studies on Papuan music,t and two more on Florincse music,! 
have been published. NevcrlheJcss some more are In course of 
preparation, and the material collected would fill up tlic working 
life of more than one person. 

It has been brought together during several expedidons held 
between 1930 and 1935 in the following regions: Nias, the 
Minangkabau, Tapanuli, Sumatrans cast coast, Achcen, Benkukn, 
Musi Ulu, Redjangj Flores, Timor, Sumba, Kisar, the Kci islands, 
Banda, South Celebes, the Toradja regions^ the Minahassa, 

• Df pan Jap& (19J4). 

f A Study on Papuan Music (puhL No. 5 of the Commiitft for Sckdcific 
Research In ihe Ncth. lodicf), 1931^ Songs of North Gmn^a (publ. 
No+ 3 oi the Ncth. Indko MiuicoloEital Archives)^ 1931, 
t Over ftuisen cn vcAstcmtnigc in kci NgaJa- on 

No^A-gfMcd (\Vcst FIdtcs) (pubL No. i of the Neth* Indian Miii£ological 
Archivcsjp 1931 j Oude WcsicrarAt iiodoron uit Oostcffcho tandcn (publ. 
No. S of iKc Committee foe Scicutifie Research in the NetL Indies), 1934, 
vot^ xxiii. a p 
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Sangihe, Saparua, Ambon, Ternate, Haimahdra, Waigfo, and 
North New Guinea, 

Finally, the fourth objective of our programme: efforts to pre¬ 
serve the native music and to stimulate the interest in it. I have 
had the Opportunity of delivering many lectures, in Java as well as 
in Holland, England, France, and Germany, and I have received 
the impression that they have aroused, at least in some people, a 
genuine interest in the subjects treated. Besides, my wife and I 
have been able to show the contents of our archives to a large 
number of visitors, indigenous as well as from abroad. But a 
much more important result—‘perhaps the rnost important result 
—of the work of the last years is this: the Director of the Depart¬ 
ment of Education, Prof. Dr. B. Sebrieke—w'hose energy and 
never-fading interest in our research work has given us invaluable 
support through many years—CKptessed his willingness to invest 
the most gifted and intelligent Sundancsc musician, the tocher 
Raden Machjar Angga Kusumadinata, with the task of reviving, 
if possible, the music of his country, which was rapidly decaying 
in the last decades under the influences, already mentioned, of 
wireless, gramophone, and Western education. 

Mr. Kusumadinata has succeeded in his purpose beyond ex¬ 
pectation; in less than one year that fervent pioneer had won over 
a number of school teachers for his ideal and given them a solid 
musical training. Many of ihac teachers, in their turn, have 
arranged singing courses. And their collective efforts have had 
the happy result that today evcryw'here native songs, purified of 
Western stains, can be heard; new musical comedies arc born; 
the old, nearly forgotten nursery-rhymes and playing son^ arc 
taught at several schools; in short, Sundanese folk-song is safe 
again at least for one generation , 

Much has already £eti said and written about a very remark¬ 
able connection of scale structure between Javanese, Sundanese, 
and Balinese gammas on the one side and a tonal sy'stcm, Jiorn 
some 1,500 years before our era in Central Asia, on the other. 
The discovery of that ancient system, the so<alled circle of blown 
fifths (Blasquintcnzirkel), that has opened such wide fields of 
research, we owt to the great musicologist the late Professor Erich 
Von Hornbostcl. (He died at Cambridge on November 28 of 
last year.) 

However, I do not propose to discuss here this very important 
and interesting theoretical question. 

A curious percussion instrument, made of bronze or iron, 
having the form of a stalked banana skin, in Java is generally 
called l(emanaii. Today you will seldom come across it in Java; 
in Bali it is more common and in earlier times seems to have 
been rather abundant also in Java; the earliest mention of it, made 
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in Ut^turc, dates from the cln^cnth century; it is also played 
by a demon on die Panataran reliefs from about 1350, At present 
Its nearest relations arc to be found in N-£, Siberia and in the 
north-west of the Belman Congo. 

That instruments dom regions so far apart bear so striking 
resemblance to each other, also with regard to small non-essentiai 
qualities and detaiis~e,g.f that they always form a pair, ordinarily 
have a bend in the back and a winding in the neck—proves that 
here we have before us not a case of pure convergency but of 
organic relation. ^ 

Probably the prototype of the kemanak first came to light some- 
where on the Asiatic continent, in one of the old centres of civil- 
izadon, has spread afterw'ards to the periphery. In the mean- 
w lie it has disappeared in the country of its origin, because there 
new instrumcatal forms were constantly born and superseded the 
old ones. But at the outermost boundaries of the old world they 
havc^bdsted. The reader is certainly familiar with this process 
in other divisions of ethnology, for it by no means constitutes an 
isobted fact. 

Another example of organic reladon is given by the mouth- 
organ. This instrument, according to Prof. Sachs, originated 
horn Laos r.e., the northern part of Central Indochina; accord- 
mg m the Swedish musicologist, Mr. Tobias Norlind, it is of 
South Chmese origin, has travelled to the south as far as Java, 
where It IS represented on one of the reliefs of Barabudur’s hidden 
basic gallery, dadng from the eighth century. In our day, as far 
archipelago, it is only to be found in Borneo, 

There arc m addition the Hindu-favanese type of the instru¬ 
ment, the Dyak form, and some Laotic c.\amp]cs, besides a repre¬ 
sentation found by die archsologist, Mr. Goioubew, on a Cdm- 
bodian bronze ketdedrum from the middle of the first century, 
and hnaliy the modern Chinese ana logon, ^ 

Of the^ bron^ ketdedrums, of which I just now mentioned 
the Cambodian form, one finds prehistoric as well as modern 
counterparts in the archipelago. Prehistoric examples arc known, 
e.g,, in Saleicr, Java, and Ball; modern forms one meets in the 
island of Alor, where man buys his wives with them. 

For the history of geographical distribution and development of 
the onc-stringed either, precious data can be found in ihc iirchi- 
pclago. 

It is remarkable diat on the temple reliefs of Central Java the 
small cekstials, which arc called ^innarot are playing this instru- 
ment, whilst in Hindu and old Javanese literature that instrument 
itself is called by the same name. Here we have before us an 
actual pse of contamination 1 the Sanskrit name of those celestials 
IS originally f^imnara, which lias the meaning of litde-man-of 
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nothing, nol-yctman j the name of the instrument, on the con¬ 
trary, came to India and Java from the West; compare the 
Hebrew (string) instrumental name ^innar and its Greek pendant 

As Is doubtless known, India has produced yet another instru¬ 
ment derived from the one-stringed cither—which has also main¬ 
tained itself under the name ei^ra —to wit, the instrument called 
bin in Hindustan and tfina in South India. 

The Northern form makes use of two whole gourds as sound¬ 
ing-boxes, instead of one half-gourd; the Southern one, whose 
evolution has gone even farther, has in its turn replaced one of 
those gourds by a real instrumental body. Both have a great 
many chords. 

Besides those instrumental forms, yet other forms have 
developed, among others the long-neck lute, of which we possess 
Egyptian representations, dating as early as the fifteenth century 
B.C. probably these instruments originally came from Egypt; 
the word i/n, in the sense of stringed instruments, is, according 
to Prof. Sachs, already known from inscriptions on the pyramids 
of the third dynasty— i.c., from about 3,000 b.c. 

After citing the Indian and Javanese cithers, 1 will make mention 
of a Hittitc long-neck lute from the second millennium a 
modem Siamese phin nam fao^ which has a striking resemblance 
—one may say, is identical—with the monochord cithers of Bara- 
budui; a bin or fkin from the Bayon temple reliefs of Angkor 
Thom, dating from the twelfth century of our era, and lastly a 
monochord either from the Kasai region (Belgian Congo); finally 
there is a very curious form, uniting the characteristics of the 
monochord either and those of the long-neck lute, which is to be 
found on the reliefs of tjandi Djago in East Java and dates from 
the thirteenth century a.i>. 

The history of the bowed harp has been enriched by the 
material found during the last years in Java. As is known, 
musicology distingubhes between two types of harps—to wit, the 
bowfd harp (Bogenharfe) and the usually much larger angular 
harp (Winkclbarfc); the bowed harp is supposed to be the older 
form. 

Nowadays the bowed harp b onlv to be met with in a few 
regions—f.g., the country of the Ahehases in N.E. Siberia, a part 
of Indochina, and here and there in Central Africa. In earlier 
times it was more extensively known. 

There existed—and still exist—at least two varieties of bowed 
harps, differing in the method in which their strings arc tuned. 
This is done by way of nooses, or by way of keys This last 
method was and Is known from Africa; in Asia, on the contrary, 
the tension is nowadays always made by way of nooses, though 
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all the same one can suppose that in bygone days the tension by 
way of keys was also in use. That we may conclude from harp 
found on Hindu-favanese reliefs, which show the latter method 
of tuning. 

Another Javanese ^d Balinese instrument is the gender, a 
mctallophone, of which the keys are stispnded above tuned 
sounding-tubes. This instrument came from the archiplago to 
the African continent in a way and at a date so far unknow'n. 
Now it is to be found there in many regions from Moiambiquc 
in the south-east to Senegambia in the north-west, and is generally 
know'n in musicology as ntatintba. The fact that they have 
exactly the same scale, in a relative sense — f.e., concerning the 
intervals, as well as rc^ds the absolute pitch—proves that there 
Is an organic relationship between the Javanese and the African 
instrument.* 

At the time of the slave-trade the same mstrument made its 
entrance into Central America and became the national instru¬ 
ment, espcially in Guatemala. There the North Americans dis¬ 
covered it, impricd it into the United States, and imitated it in 
copper and nickel. Now it has become a favourite instrument of 
the music-halls under the name of vibra-barp, the improved 
marimba. A large factory in Chicago makes these vLbm-harps by 
hundreds and advertises them largely. By chance a catalogue of 
this factory reached Java and one of the Solonesc princes ordered 
such a vibra-harp, tuned anew according to the Javanese scales. 
(In J^crica it is naturally ntned according to the Western scales.) 
In this way the gendtr travelled round the world in the course of 
7 . to 3,000 years. 

In the course of an expdition on the isle of Flores in 1930, I, 
to my great surprise, found a triple bamboo Bute. Until then this 
mre instrumental form was only known from the small Hima¬ 
layan state of Bhutan, as f was informed by Prof, Von Horn- 
bostcl. But AI Farabi, the famous Arabian philosopher and 
musicologist of the deventh century, speaks of it in his chief work 
and gives a reproduction of it. The description, as well as the 
dramng, show that the author never can have seen the instrument 
Itself, for both arc somewhat inaccurate. But, as Al Farabi gained 
all his knowledge from the old Greeks, one may suppose that he 
knew a Greek, or at least a Hellenistic source, lost in later years, 
where such a triple flute was mentioned, and that this instrument 
u not native to Greece was at least in use there. 


See, e,^.. Prof. Dr, Cun Sachs, Geitt %ind Werdett der Mttiiiiasirtt- 
pj>. Sicgfriesl F. Nadd. " Marimba-Musik " (Atad. d, Witsen^ 
w men, Snzungf^HcAtf. aia. 3. AbhaadJung), 1931; J. Kunsi, 
lun musikologucher Beweit Jur kultiirdlcD Kontakt zwiscbca Indonesien 
-“VcrmiJiJich Jiva—imd Zcatral AfriJea " {Afjihrapoi^ 
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Therefore the triple flute of Flores can also be considered as an 
ancient instrument that has made that typical movement towards 
thcjxriphcry. 

Tne same is the ease with the pointed flute, the Spitzflote'' 
of the German musicologists, a wooden flute used by the buffalo 
herdsmen on the isle of Timor. Its exact equivalent is found in 
other peripheric regions, as for example in the province of Sokoto 
in the north of British Nigeria. 

In conclusion I may repeat that Indonesian music not only 
deserves interest from an ethnological point of view, but, in its 
superior manifestations, has the greatest value also from a purely 
murical standpoint. 

It is only to be hoped that the Ncthcrlands'lndies Government 
will be willing to continue to support this musicolo^cal explora^ 
don—so unhappily intcrmpicd—at any rate when die economic 
situadon has somewhat improved, and before Western influence, 
so rapidly gaining ground, has destroyed the object of our studies^ 
there should then be no cause for future generations to blame us 
for having allowed this most precious and perhap richest of all 
musical cultures, which Fate has entrusted to our care, to vanish 
anstudied and unrecorded. 
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RURAL BROADCASTTNti IN INDIA 

By LrivT.-CoLONSL H. R. Hasdinpe 

The Peshawar broadcasting service for the North-West Frontier 
Province is being taken over by the Central Govcmmcntj and it is 
intended that a large proportion of villages be equipped with 
receivers. There are nearly 500 villages within the service area of 
the existing 250-watt transmitter, but the question of increasing 
Ac power of Aat transmitter is ^ready under considcration) and 
it is contemplated by the authorities that the power be increased 
to serve a greater area, and that eventually the entire province be 
covered, eiAer by increased power from Peshawar or by the 
installation of additional transmitters elsewhere. 

That wireless is greatly appreciated in the North-West Frontier 
Province and Aat the villagers have much to learn from the new 
medium of instruction and amusement may be gathered from Ae 
story told on July 29 by The Times correspondent in India. He 
wrote that in an effort to educate Ae people of the prov'incc on 
Ae futility of murder as a means of redressing personal grievances, 
Ac broadcasting station at Peshawar some time ago arranged for 
calks deploring Ae habit and showing how it undermined estab- 
lished auAority. In a score of villages the talks were listened to 
with interest, alAough in one place wiAout due understanding. 

In Ais parricular place a large throng gaAcred around the 
community's receiving set, but reception w'as hindered by a local 
wag who maintained a running commentary. This was resented 
by anoAcr villager, who indicated that he was anxious to learn 
a^ut the disadvantages of murder as a mcAod of solving personal 
disputes. But the wag persisted in his interruptions, and accord¬ 
ingly Ac aggrieved listener drew a knife from his belt and subbed 
Ae interrupter in Ac stomach. 

If the present official experiment wiA some 45 villages 
rauipped with receivers, taking their programmes for Ae time 
being from Ac Delhi broadcasting station, proves successful, it is 
believed that the Punjab Government will largely increase the 
niuntw of villages so equipped, while a part of the developmental 
pl^ of Ac Centra] Government is to instal a transmitter at Lahore. 

Uittiea^ Pro(ti/}cei ,‘—An enquiry for 200 community receivers, 
A.C. mains type, has already been made by the United Provinces 
Goverurnent in connection wi A Ac big rural development scheme 
now taking shape in that province, which includes the supply of 
electric power m 1,^50 village centres for the primary purpose of 
pumping water from a like number of tube w'ells for irrigation 
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tscs. Under the main scheme 270 rural development centres 
have been established in the provinccj and an organization set up 
in each district in order to co-ordinate the work of the various 
government departments to that end. Broadcasting is one of the 
subjects included in the scheme, and it is understood that the 
insikllation of a transmitter at Lucknow is contemplated by the 
Central Government as a part of their present development plan. 

In the United Provinces there arc also the Dchra Dun and the 
Moradabad schemes already taking shape. At Dchra Dun a small 
transmitter 15 now functioning under control of a local organiza¬ 
tion serving a number of villages, which is being increased from 
time to time. In the Moradabad district a plan is now materializ¬ 
ing to introduce a number of A.C. main type community receivers 
in connection with that section of the United Provinces tube well 
scheme (see above). 

Bengal . — It is understood that five lower-power medium-wave 
transmitters are to be installed at rural centres in this province, 
including Midnapore and Dacca, by the Central Government, and 
that the Bengal Government intends to equip a considerable 
number of villages for reception. A start has been made in 
Midnapore by equipping a few villages, which for the time being 
arc taking an improvised programme from the Calcutta broad¬ 
casting station. 

Central Propineet . — The Central Provinces Government officials 
are keen to make use of broadcasting in connection with the rural 
development plans of that Government, but with a heavy deficit 
in the provincial budget it was not possible for them to contemplate 
expenditure upon this object when last discussed (in the summer 
of 1935). Now that the Central Government contemplate in¬ 
stalling a transminer which would serve the Ccnn'al Provinces, 
there w considerable prospect of development of rural broadcast¬ 
ing in the Central Provinces. 

Madras Presidency . — It will be recalled that Mr. Bulow, when 
Adviser for Broadcasting to the Madras Government, advocated 
among other things that several hundred villages be provided with 
receivers, and strongly recommended adoption of the type of com¬ 
munity receiver used in the Peshawar experimental service, which 
he considered pre-eminently suitable. Since then nothing has been 
done pending decision of the Central Government as regards their 
All-India broadcasting development plans, but it has now been 
resolved by the Central Government to itistal three medium-power 
transmitters in the Madras Presidency, and as that province is 
wciilthy there is good reason to suppose that the provision of com¬ 
munity receivers in villages will then be proceeded with. 

Bombay Presidency—h is understood mat the Central Govern¬ 
ment plan iticludes the installation of a small rural transmitter, 
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probably at Pcxina. This would cocouragc the cfjutpmcat of 
villages with receivers. A strong desire exists to make use of 
broadcasting ui connection with rural development plans in this 
Presidency. 

Indian States .—Of these, Hyderabad is so far the only one in 
which development has materialized. When the Hydcr^ad and 
Aurangabad transmitters begin to function, probably tow'ards the 
end of this year, it will be with the avowed object of making a 
leading feature of adult education by way of receivers installed in 
villages, schools, etc. 

Several other Indian States have already shown signs of interest 
in broadcasting, and it is probable that some of the larger States 
will shortly follow the example set by Hyderabad. 

General Remarj^s .—The most important factor in the develop¬ 
ment of broadcasting in India Is the Central Government’s scheme 
for the extension of the existing Indian State Broadcasting Service 
(recently renamed All-India Radio), which includes the installation 
in the near foture of a number of additional broadcasting stations. 
Such provision will inevitably lead to further extensive develop¬ 
ments on the part of provincial governments in the direction of 
equipping villages with receivers. 
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FRENCH INDO*CHlNA 
ASPECTS AND PROBLEMS OF TODAY 
By PjEtiRE Tap 

L Some Mistaken Ipeas aboitt the Fae East in Genbral 

AND ABOUT InDO-ChIN A IN PARTICULAR 

The public which rcaiis about Indo-China in novels and books of 
travel gets quite a wrong idea of it. Both author and reader start 
with a preconceived notion of a naive orientalism, which leads 
them to admire indiscriminately what is worthy of admiration and 
what is certainly unworthy. A craving for local colour destroys 
the critical faculty. They are surprised that the villages of Aunam 
arc surrounded by bamh^ and not by poplars and willows. The 
pond which is used for all sorts of purposes seems to them more 
picturesque than a spring which is prosaic but gives good water. 
The happy dwellers in their flimsy abodes, some on the water and 
others built on piles, seem to them inoflensive mystics, with no 
wants, and completely oblivious of all the preoccupations which 
make the prosaic foundation of the individual and social life of 
the Frenchman : money, politics, pleasure. Moreover, the tourist 
never stays in Indo-Chiua beyond the season of winter, when the 
pleasant climate strengthens his optimism, already born of the 
material facilities and me consideration which the Administration 
offers to him in abundance. 

On the other hand, all that recalls Europe spoils the impression 
of an exotic country and even excites distrust. Hcticc arises in part 
that unfortunate disposition of Frenchmen in Paris to suppress 
their leanings towards the native peoples, which is excessive in 
sentiment, but clumsy and inadequate in actions, except by 
measures w’hich arc not in the interests of Frenchmen in Indo¬ 
china. As Pierre Loti loved India without the English, so they 
seem to love IndoDhina only without the French. 

For the proper administration of a country, one has to know 
what it is, without preconceived ideas optimistic or lyrical, since 
they destroy all perspective. Numerous mistakes have been made 
for want of appreciation of this fundamental law of a good 
Administration, and some of them might be fatal if they ivere not 
corrected prudendy and energetically. One cannot always reckon 
on chance recoveries of which our history is full in the hour of 
danger. 
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Hum an nature is unforEUnately much the same everywhere* 
Everywhere, too, the same motives inspire all human acUvitfes. 
There is no exoticism In the soul and very little in material 
things ! Under the grey* metallic sky, which has no brightness, in 
an atmosphere heavy with damp, Frenchmen and natives struggle 
witli difficulty againsE the fever of the ponds and the jungles, 
against cholera and dysentery that come from polluted w^ater, 
against innumerable mosouitocs, against diseases of the liver and 
an^mia^ For eight months out of tJic twelve they are bathed in 
perspiration, despite pankas and other devices. If the Annamitc 
likes diis^ clinaate to which he is adapted, the European only gets 
used to it after some twenty years of continued effort, on the 
threshold of premature old age w'bich too often proves for him 
the preci^sor of death. But the pilgrim to Angkor forgets after 
his short journey that he has been looking at the marvellous palaces 
through yellow spectacles, with enervated limbs and with an 
excited brain. 

The plain is a morass, doited with crops, from which rises with¬ 
out tree or parapet the straight road built up to a higher Icvelj the 
hills arc alw^ays steep and covered with Impenetrable vegetation, 
except near the Chmese frontiers, wFcrc cv^crything is completely 
bare* From the sides of the mounDins issue floods of muddy 
water, rivers full of silt w'hich spread over the land and fertilize it. 
At the confines of the towns and villages there is an indescribable 
smell, the smell of the native Far East, musty and penetrating, 
the smell of rotting fish and of human deposits, which you first 
experience at Singapore, and from ivhich you cannot rid yourself. 

Here and there rises the graceful, blue-tnauvc outline of a 
pagoda, standing by itself on a hill in the shadow of an old mango 
tree, or in^^e great towns the brilliant splendour of the ** flame of 
the forest” around the European quarters with their gardens of 
flowers. 

On the vast plains of mud formed by the deposits of the Red 
River and the Mekong wave the short crops of the Annainitcs. 
I'hc soil is unstable, half-way between earth and water. The 
primitive plough, fastened with pliable bamboo to the neck of a 
buffalo, ploughs a wavering furrow, after the first crop of rice is 
cut, and the summer rains and inundations have again soaked the 
land. Beasts and men work all the summer up to the knees and 
sometimes up to the middle in mud. From time to time a warm 
rain falls from the grey sky, whose light seems reflected by a 
leaden disc. Semi-aquatic birds wheel with lazy flight in the heavy 
air round the rustic team and perch again on one leg on a spot 
raised above the mud to resume their stunt meditation. 

The squares of mud, which will become rice-fields, arc enclosed 
by narrow banks, on which the Annamitc ivomen walk with their 
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dainty, hurried steps, carrying their heavy burdens on the two ends 
of a bamboo baianced on the shoulder. The reddish yellow gar- 
mmt, which is the livery of the worker, adds to the sombrencss of 
this nicture of the native peasantry. It certainly docs not induce 
laughter or son^, as the harvest work inevitably does under the 
gay morning skies of France, in the fields with their hedgerows 
loud with the song of birds, in the joyousness of a merci^ sun 
and the fresh smell of tlie earth ! 

The Annamite, whose staple food is rice, has no liking for the 
forest; he has destroyed everything that his axe can reach above 
tbe humid plains, The middle regions are almost denuded and 
show only tussocks of grass without trees, without cultivation, and 
without houses. But the mountain itself has resisted the attack of 
the plains folk. It rises above the valley in very steep slopes, and 
only wild beasts and the timid hill folk of the conquered races can 
find a way through its impenetrable undergrow'ih. Except for the 
rare paths cut bv the soldiers and the still rarer ones made by the 
Public Works, the Indo-Chinese jungles arc absolutely inaccessible 
both to European and Annamite, against whom, moreover, the 
mountain is defended by the terrible jungle fever. 

The French of the Mother-Country look upon the colonial 35 
a jolly fellow, as one who lives in fairyland, drinks hard, shoots 
big game, keep a harem, and gathers money without effort. He 
docs not know that the European, if he ts to live in such a climate, 
must put a rigorous check upon himself—that alcohol will have 
done for him in less than ten years, that the Annamite woman 
conspires with the cook to deceive him and to rob him, that every 
shoot in the marshes or the jungle brings an attack of fever, and 
that one can travel 1^200 miles from north to south without ever 
being able to lie down on grass, or drink pure water, or sit in 
the shade. Often during a so-called pleasure trip—an excursion, 
a hunt, or a banquet—I have dreamt of the delight of living under 
a western sun, though I have only spnt a few years in Indochina; 
I have recalled the sunken pths with their brilliant hedges, their 
clear brooks, the scent of tne flowers, and even the metal Gallic 
cock, as old as our history, which glints in the southern sun on 
the top of the belfry. 

How comes it that in spite of the flood of literature which for 
several years past has done its best to popularize Indo-China, the 
great majority of French people, not omitting the commercial, 
political, or administrative bodies, take no interest in the colonics 
and prefer their own parish-pump squabbles to our great imperial 
subjects? There are two principal reasons: the first is the general 
leaning of parties towards the Left, which is opposed to colonial 
expansion, so that certain words which arc both frank and true 
arc actually taboo, and certain sentiments have become ilUdt. 
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An<i so the Mother-Country is nodiing more than the “ country ” 
in official speeches, and the conquest of new territory is rehned 
into “police operations"; imperialism is reassuringly dubbed a 
temporary mandate. In such an atmosphere the leaders no longer 
dare to order or to act, without excuses, as it were, for their 
w'ickedness. 

The second, which is the outcome of the first, is that we have 
no literary light in French colonial literature, like Rudyard 
Kipling, the enthusiastic poet of British imperialism. He is under¬ 
stood and is loved as such by all his readers. He has a true sense of 
reality and has always msisted on British force of character as the 
fount of all the benefits which, England has conferred on her 
colonies. Thus he has made known the greatness of his country's 
achievement in India to an ignorant and even to an hostile public. 
He has explained the merits and demerits in a spirit of inde¬ 
pendence during this brilliant period; it is a modem Iliad raised to 
the propordons of a vast Empire, 

What reception would such work have had in France—a work 
frankly imperialist—if a Frenchman had been the author and the 
subject our Empire in Africa or in Asia? France has not yet found 
the poet of her great colonial adventures. French W'Orks on Indo- 
China may be either novels or panegyrics or simply pamphlets. 
All three merely confuse public opimon. Worst of all arc the 
outpourings of tourists, whose views and impressioiis ate nearly 
always coloured by destructi ve criticism. They describe, sometimes 
with ability, the different aspects of native life, but not the springs 
of tliat life. They can see the facts, but not the causes. It is the 
“ exoticism '* of the ba^aax. 

The French in ^gcria have long been accustomed to present the 
real picture of their country instcaid of the traditional oleograph ; 
camels, manners, palm trees. Indo-China is still in the stage of 
the oleograph: pagodas, congats^ coco-nuts. 

Knowing as I do that I am now addressing myself to well- 
informed readers, some of whom have played an important part 
in overseas dominions; I want to make my narrative strictly objec¬ 
tive, equally removed from official optimism as from unfair preju¬ 
dice, as far as I can do so after a residence of several years in 
Indo-China, 

II. The Country and the People 

French Indo-China is the eastern part of the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula, of which Great Britain possesses the western part 
(Burma and Malaya) and Siam the central. It has an area of 
736,000 square kilometres (compared with 775,000 in the British 
part). It stretches up to 13 degrees of latitude in the tropical zone 
and is under tJic inffucnce of the monsoons. A high range of 
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mouatatni stretches from north to south, ending on the China Sea 
and forming an impassable barrier between the Annamites, who 
arc modern invaders, and the more ancient indigenous races. The 
Annamites, not being able to force it, were bcgiiming to turn it 
from the south after the conquest of Cochin-China, when France 
arrived to check this expansion, to the great advantage of the 
earlier inhabitants. 

Two great rivers drain their plcndful waters from the moun¬ 
tains ; the Mekong (4i5^ kilometres), which traverses the penin- 
^hi from north to south and spreads into a vast delta covered 
with rice-fields; the Red River (i,aoo kilometres), which carries 
the silt of the Yunnam into the plain of Tonkin, one of the most 
thickly populated regions of the world. 

Two great river ports, Saigon and Haiphong, which arc work¬ 
ing but are diHiciilt of access, absorb ah the traffic. But the 
indented coast of Annam possesses magnificent anchorages which 
could be converted into first-class ports if the interior communica¬ 
tions and the stream of commercial enterprise led in their direc¬ 
tion; such is the Bay of Camranh, on the route of steamers going 
m Hong-Kong, which is close to fuuire capital of Indo^China, 
DaJat, now in course of constructiou on a healthy plateau with a 
temperate climate. 

About 22,000,000 inhabitants, of whom 30,000 arc French and 
350,000 Chinese, live in the different countries which the French 
have now classed under the name of Indo-China. 

The average density is therefore 29 to the square kilometre (in 
France ja). But the distribution is extraordinarily unequal—viz,, 
in Cochin-China there are 64,700 square kilometres with 4,480,000 
inhabitants (69 inhabitants per square kilometre); in Tonkin 
square kilometres, 8,183,500 inhabitants (70 inhabitants 
per square kilometre); in Annam 147,600 square kilometres, 
5,581,000 inhabitants (37 inhabitants per square kilometre); in 
Cambodia iS 1,000 square kilometres, 2,603,000 inhabitants (14 
inhabitants per square kilometre); in Laos 231,400 square kilo¬ 
metres, inhabitants ^a little over 4 mbabitants per square 

kilometre). Further, in the nine provinces of the Tonkin delta 
we find in Bac-Ninh 356, Hadong 469, Hai Duong 223, Hung- 
Yen 462, Kicn An 348, Nam-Dinh 571, Ninb-Binh 565; Hanam 
573, Moyenne 470 inhabitants per square kilometre. But if one 
compares the population with the cultivated area the figure is 535 
per square kilometre. 

In Cochin-China the average density is very much less, even 
remarkably so. For the cultivated area is 23,000 square kilo¬ 
metres, the population 4,480,000, or 195 persons to the square kilo- 
mcire. In IndoChma the staple food is rice, which is indis¬ 
pensable for the sustenance of the people, k is distributed as 
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follow; ^mbodia 550,000 tons {221 kilos per inhabitant); 
Cochin-China 1,900,000 tons (424 kilos per inhabitant); Atmam 
437,000 tons (78 kilos per inhabitant); Laos 250,000 tons (260 kilos 
per inhabitant); Tonkin 1,362,500 tons (r66 kilos per inhabitant). 
Average 204 kilos of rice per head. 

Thus two-thirds of the Annamitc people live on one-fifth of the 
supcrhctal area. ITtey are half lake dwellers and spend their lives 
in semipermanent hots, usually under the tops of the higher 
surrounding land. They love to splash about in the mud. The 
zone they like best is the vast mud of the deltas, whose rich soil 
produces bumper crops of rice. In those parts the density is as 
much as 500 to the square kilometre (in France it is 72). They are 
never happier than there, though ^cy live under the constattt 
threat of lamine, and arc quite oblivious of their wretched con¬ 
dition. ft is in the over-populated provinces of Tonkin—namely, 
Nam-Dinh, Ninh-Binh, and Hanam—that Is recruited the labour 
for industry and agriculture, and even for the plantations of the 
New Hebridtt. But as soon as ever he has collected the small sum 
required to give htnii for eight days his bit of rice flavoured with 
fish sauce, the emigrant Annamitc will abandon factory or yard to 
return to his miserable hut: to the pure water of the mountains 
he prefers that of the common pond, which serv'es equally for 
watering cattle, depositing rubbisn, and drinking-water for soup 
and tea, and for washing- 

Beyond the delta, in the high and middle parts, the Annamitc 
has only dared to gp under the wing of the French colonist who, 
in order to attract him to and to keep him on the coffee and rubber 
plantations, has had to build him a hut, supply him with animals 
and tools, guarantee him his rice, and not to demand more than a 
specified number of working days at 20 to 40 cents a day according 
to locality. * 

The Highlands arc the home of the Mco race, of Nordic white 
stock, and of the Moi race, who arc almost black; in the middle 
region (300 to 1,000 metres in height) live the Thai; except in 
Cambodia, where the Khmers live. The Annamites and the 
Cambodians arc the only peoples who have developed a national 
sense and who form homogeneous groups. The others live in 
peace with each other and with France, but in a kind of armed 
neutrality. It is, for instance, impossible for a non-ofliclal French¬ 
man- that is, one who has not the right to enforce obedience—to 
obtain a native servant in the Man, Tho, Meo, or MoT country, 
even amongst the low*cst. That is the chief reason for the pacific 
penctrabon of the Annamitc, a born servant and ofliciaL But for 
the French, he would never have been able to intrurlc amongst 
these people, who do not trust him and hate him a great deal more 
than they hate the French. 
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The Antuimiie deserves 3 more cstcnsive study, both because of 
his numerical importance and because of his economic, social, and 
political value to the destiny of Indo-China. 

One common characteristic of all yellow peoples is their instinc¬ 
tive dishhc for us, pardy as Westerns and partly as the masters of 
their country. The whites are the “ devils of the West,” who, with 
the help of evil spirits, have subdued the good yellow folk. The 
c^orts of the latter to free themselves from their ^okc arc followed 
with rapt attention. Hardly had the Japanese victory over Russia 
receded into an already far-off past than the communist propa¬ 
ganda fanned the embers of the latent hatred and the old illusions. 
Counter-propaganda is peculiarly difficult for France, who has 
inscribed the dogma of equality upon her political insdtutions. 
It is obviously dlfhculi to maintain a position w-hich grants com¬ 
plete emancipation to die negroes of our American islands and 
refuses it to the culmred Annamites- Some day we shall have to 
choose between the existence of our Colonial Empire which 
postulates the superiority of the European, and the practical recog¬ 
nition of the democratic principles which are the negation of it. 

Let us now examine the various classes of indigenous society in 
the order in which a European arriving in Indo-China gets to 
know them; he would gradually come in contact first with the 
boy, then the merchant, the agent, the peasant, and lasdy the 
educated man. 

The European, then, first comes into contact with the ” boy,” or 
tfolet de chambre. It may be confidently asserted that in the rela¬ 
tions between the white master and the yellow servants it is the 
master who is always fleeced. The “ boy ” who will work for a 
rich Annamitc for six piastres a month demands twenty or thirty 
of the European for doing less work. For a month or two he 
does his work fairly well, then he gets slack and indulges more 
and more in his favourite vices: gambling, drunkenness, and 
dancing girls. At the end of a year he has become impossible, but 
instead of giving you notice he tries to get himself dismissed by 
all sorts of devices, for you have got his i^niity papers. If vou do 
not keep them, he will quietly vanish. Nine times out of ten it 
is one of the servants who commits the many thefts of which the 
European is the victim. While E was in the country a high official 
who had kept his boy for ten years and thought highTy of him 
was the victim of repeated attempts to poison him; he discovered 
that the culprit was the faithful servant, who had hit on this 
method of procuring his discharge. 

One day my boy asked me for twenty-four hours’ leave for the 
wedding of his sister. He came back next day. Some days later 
I found that it was not his sister, but he himself who was married. 
If he had told the truth, he would have had at least four days’ leave; 
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but no, for the pleasure of deceiving bis master he preferred to give 
up thrw days. This impulse to lie is as universal as is the “Schaaen- 
freude ' of the Gennans, and is the least pleasing feature of the 
. F^lsc witness before the courts is aJso very frequent^ even 
in criminal cases; so also are anonymous letters, A magistrate 
who IS a friend of mine did not know for two years that his cook 
and the congei who looked after the child were man and wife. 
,^s one hnds that married couples arc more reliable than single 
persons, and as their conjugal relations would have been easier, 
it was to their advantage to tell him die facts. My friend found 
it out by chance, and was all the better pleased. 

Unlike ihc^ black African, the Annamite servant rarely gets 
attached to his master; he has no gratitude nor affection, neither 
docs he acquire the master s habits. If you raise his pay, or look 
after him in sickness, or maintain his wife and family, he is apt 
to think that he is indispensable and makes further demands upon 
you. He IS a specialist in txcehis. A congaJ will look after one 
child, but not two; the chauffeur will drive your car, but he will 
not dean it. 

A European family livinc in Indo-China needs from four to six 
ser^'ants. On account of the climate this is not a luxury, but a 
necessity. Their work is equal to that of two French maids, and 
U requires much more supervision. But there they arc; they are 
dodle and patient, they never contradict, and they cat and sleep 
apart. For the first rime the Frenchman abroad, and especially the 
Frenchvraman, has the pleasure of being master or mistress of the 
house, of ordering, of being obeyed by servants anxious to picasc, 
nd then once iti 3 hundred! times you hit upon 3, pcnrl of grcsit 
price, and the services which your serv ant is called upon to render 
arc wholly precious either in Indo-China or in France. 


Ill, The Merchant, the Artisan, and the Trader 

The Adamites share with the Chinese the practice of many 
sma J trades and industries; jcwdlers, tailors, grocers, printers, 
Workers in ebony, embroiderers, blacksmidis, etc. TTicy generally 
eke out a precarious livelihood. Their budget is always in danger 
from their imprudence, their love of gambling, and their vanity. 
They ask absurd prices, varying from double to treble according 
as the buyer is Asiatic or European. They raise the price higher 
for a man than for a woman, for a newcomer than for an old 
resident, for a customer who comes in a car than for one who 
comes on foot. 

Often he will forget your orders or hands them on to someone 
CISC w'ho comes with the money in his pocket or keeps you waiting 
for some weeks. As he r.Trtly has any financial resources, he is 
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always asking for a<lvan<cs on the price of a thing w'hilc it is being 
made. As time means nothing to him., he calculates his proBt, not 
on the price he ought to get, but on his own needs for the moment. 
But his needs are so modest and the expenses so small that he 
succeeds in maintaining a numerous family on the proBt of a 
tiny shop which is usually in the shape of a long corridor, the shop 
in front, the workroom m the middle, and the dwelling house at 
the back. 

For want of a sense of commercial understanding, partnerships, 
cooperation, and limited or incorporated companies have never 
succeeded. All the attempts made in later years have failed owing 
to disputes about precedence and the sharing of the proltts. Each 
partner wants an immediate and generous share, and the common 
capital is often lost in gambling by the manager. Accustomed to 
lend to his partners at to per cent, per mensem, he is hardly recon¬ 
ciled to making to per cent, per annum. Though usury has not 
been suppressed, we cannot expect to see the Ann ami tc emerge 
from his position as an artisan on his own account, in spite of his 
technical ability and his potential aptitude. 

There arc more than 300,000 Chinese who share svith the French 
the trade, both interior and foreign. Though they are agri¬ 
culturists in China, they arc exclusively merchants outside it. The 
French have played the chief part in industry, agriculture, and the 
export of raw materials. But to them is also due largely the 
impetus given to the Annamite for family and home industries. 
Twenty years ago there were only two or three jewellers, all 
Chinese importers of Chinese products, who lived in Cbolon or 
Saigon; now in all IndoChina there are thousands of Annamite 
craftsmen who have learned from the French. There arc the 
Sisters of St. Paul of ChSrtres, who have taught the Tonkinese 
women the art of lace-making, in which they have become expert; 
and we base revived the weaving of silk at Quinhon, at Pnom¬ 
penh, and elsewhere. 

The home worker is, in fact, widespread, particuiarlv in the 
Annamite country. The nha^ui* embroiders silk, makes lace, 
works capably in wood, in born, in tin, in copper and in silver. 
In his hut made of straw or of baked mud, armed with 3 knife 
and a hammer, he chisels, polishes, scratches, and hammers away 
without any attention to time or attempt to count the cost of his 
hours of work. Endowed with boundless patience, he can remain 
for long hours in. the day and night, squatting on the ground, 
using his toes to hold the work, for a reward of six to eight piastres 
a month, just enough to live upon. 

He bands over his goods to an Annamite shopman, w'ho has 
supplied the raw material and some money advances. This man 

• Peasant. 
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sKaks French tind thinks hinfisclf a bit of a scholar. He goes to 
the French houses, unpacks his trunk or basket, carried by a coolie, 
who is often the workman hitnscif, and tries to fix a price which 
varies from three to five times the proper amount. But he is 
always in want of money and so is at a disadvantage, since the 
other can afford to wait. So he ends up by accepting whatever 
be can get. He cannot resist the offer of a certain number of 
piastres, since he knotvs nothing about banks or the circulation of 
money, and has no idea of looking forward or of saving. To show 
an Annamitc merchant a note for too piastres usually is to have 
won your point. 


Pewr folk, they are always ejspbited whatever they do I Every 
administrative centre ought to be a depot for the purchase and sale 
of native work, which sometimes produces masterpieces. If it were 
carefully organized and controlled, it could regulate prices to the 
gT«t advantage of the producer. An experiment of the kind docs 
exist in Cambodia, where the Economic Museum of Pnom-Penh 
furnishes on order sampots and other Cambodian specialities. 
The indigenous Governor of Hadong, H.E. Hoaug-Trong-Phu, a 
very cultivated and energetic man, has likewise opened at Hadong 
a permanent exhibition of native work, where various specimens 
are sold at fixed prices. Every resident officer should be asked to 
establish a similar organization. 


{To be concluded.) 


THE FUTURE OF INDIAN COFFEE 

By Y. N. Sukthankak. 


The future of any industry is linked up with its past, and it is 
only appropriate that consideration of the future of Indian coffee 
should begin with a brief recital of certain outstanding facts in its 
past history and an examination of some of the difEculries which 
the coffee industry has encountered in recent years. 

Co^ce is one of the three main crops grown by the planting 
community in India, the other two being tea and rub^r. Although 
the pride of place goes to tea, which by the volume and value of 
its exports overshadows the other plantation crops, the importance 
of conce cannot be doubted. It is inevitable to quote a few figures, 
but its importance will be appreciated when it is remembered that 
in the year 1934-35 the numlxr of cofiee pbntations in India was 
roughly 6,800 covering 3 total area of 3^,000 acres. The area 
actually under coffee, however, was a little over 185,000 acres. 
The actual number of plantations may well be above the figure 
already given, as the (^vernment reports only deal with 9hosc 
plantations which furnish statisbeal data to Govcrriment authori¬ 
ties. The coffee industry, as is well known, is confined to Southern 
India, comprising the Madras Presidency, Coorg and the States of 
Mysore, Travancorc and Cochin, The total area under coffee in 
Mysore accounts for a little over half, Madras and Coorg a little 
under quarter, and Cochin and Travancorc between them i per 
cent, of the total area. 

The total average number of persons from the plantations find¬ 
ing employment was a little over 100,000 in 1934-35; out of these 
as many as 65,000 were permanently employed. The plantations, 
of course, vary in size, but the number of smaller plantations— 
say, between 5-10 acres—is by no means small. In 1934-35 
numbered a uttle over 3,000 covering an area of approximately 
20,000 acres. The total reported production of cured toffee during 
that year was nearly 33,000,000 lbs., and exports were roughly 
about half—-namely, 16,000,000 lbs. Thus nearly 17,000,000 lbs, 
or a little over 150,000 ewts. of coffee was available for home con- 
sui^tion. 

These fi^es illustrate the growth of the industry in recent 
years, but do not give an idea of its vicissitudes during the last 100 
years, for the coffee industry is quite as old as that, the first planta¬ 
tion having been opened by Mr. Canon in 1830 near Chick- 
mugalur. During the next 30 years the cultivation grew rapidly 
and fresh plantations were opened in Mysore, Coorg, Nilgiris, 
Shevaraji Hills, Wynaad and Travancore. By the 'sixties the 
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coffee industry was rapidly reaching its zenith, but within the 
next two dccadi» it received its first serious setback. Between 
1877 *^87 a little over ajo plantations had to be abandaned 

as a result o| the damage done by the borer beetle and the leaf 
blight, which totally ruined the coffee industry in Ceylon. The 
plantations in Wynaad suffered a good deal and those in Travan- 
core were pracdc^ly wiwd ou^ but the ground lost elsewhere was 
recovered, and during the next 30 years Indian coffee could hold 
its own, on account of its superior quality, against coffees from 
Brazil, Guatemala and Costa Rica. The high prices obtainable 
during the war and post-war years led to an increase in the acre¬ 
age under coffee. In 1919-20 the Mysore acreage advanced from 
53,000 to 68,000 acres, and the Madras from 25,000 to a litde over 
28,000. In 1922-23, 7,200 acres of land was put under coffee and 
2,800^acres of old cultivadon abandoned. It is inierescing to know 
that In J934-35 the area newly planted with coffee amounted to 
4,100 acres, and the area of old cultivation abandoned was 2,600 
acres. 

With the growth of the area under coffee the number of per¬ 
sons employed on the plantations has increased too. For example, 
in 1922-23 the daily average number of persons employed was 
68,000; of them only 41,000 were permanendy employed. The 
total number of employees in 1934-35, ^ already stated, was as 
high as 100,000, and the number of permanent employees on the 
coffee estates was 65,000. 

In spite of these encouraging figures the coffee industry has been 
Passing through difficult tinics. The rnain difficuliics with which 
It has been faced duimg the last few years arc three: (1) Falling 

pricM; (2) decline in exports; and (3) restricted Continental 
markets. 

Tile following figures showing exports of coffee and the value 
iiring the prc-warj war and post-war years ind the last three 
years will make the position dear. 

Qmatity, Value. 

{Cmfit, I T iouianitf.') (JRi, in Tkouiandt,) 

Pre-war average 

War average.. 

Post-war average 

*5t53'34 

»934'35 . 

1935-36 . 

It will be observed that the exports in 7935-36 show an improve¬ 
ment as compared with the previous year, but even so they do not 
romparc favourably with the pre-war or the post-war average. 
Even this improvement in 1935-36 is confined only to the quan- 
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r4,69o 

10,245 

7.271 
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ddes. The prices have been declining steadily and appreciably 
during the last three years. From tile figures given above the 
average value per cwt. during the pre-war and war period works 
out at Ks. 5455 (^4). During the post-war years the average value 
went up to Rs. 65 per cwt, (a little less than ^[5), but in 1933-34 
the value again dropped to Rs. 55 and in the following year 
it dropped to Rs. ^ (or a little less than and in 1935-36 to 
Rs. 47 per cwt. (approximately jCsi)- months of the 

current hnancid year (Apfil-June> 193^ the average value has 
declined still further and works out at Rs. 39 per ewt, (a litdc less 
£}) Jis a^inst Rs, 52 and 48 per cwt. during the correspond¬ 
ing periods of the two previous years, 
llic shrinking of the Condncntal markets can best be illustrated 
by a few concrete examples. In 1930-31 Germany took nearly 
22,000 cwts. of Indian coffee; last year her off-take was only 
10,000 cwLs. The Netherlands, w'hich took nearly 18,000 ewts. in 
T930-31, only bought a litde over i,ooo in 1935-36, Italy has 
similarly reduced her imports of Indian coffee by one-half and 
took in 1935-36 just a litde over 6,000 ewts. 

These difhculdcs arc not entirely IndcpendcnE of each other 
and have set up a vicious drclc. It is well know'n that in times of 
falling prices the trade is disinclined to hold large stocks, and is 
anxious to lirjuidate existing stocks, with the result th,tt there is 
very litde fresh demand for the commodity. The restriction on 
the demand for Indian coffee on the Continent has resuhed in the 
lower grade coffees seeking an outlet in die United Kingdom 
market, thus depressing that market still further. 

It might be worth while invesdgadng how the trouble first 
started. The coffee industry', like many others, was caught in the 
general trade depression of 1929-30, Sensational declines in prices 
hit hard the primary producers all the world over, and coffee 
producers in India could not escape. Moreover, these difficulties 
were increased by the exceptionally heavy crops of Brazilian coffee 
and threats of still heavier cri^ to come. Although the Brazilian 
coffee is inferior to Indian coffee, quality for quality, the Brazilian 
exports account for more than half the world’s exports and 
therefore dominate the situation. In these circumstances the 
prices of Brazilian coffee cannot but influence the world marker. 
It has to be remembered, however, that the fall in the price of 
Indian coffee in 1930 as compared with 1925 was not as severe as 
that in the prices of Brazilian coffee, and this was due to the 
superior qualities of Indian coffees. It is a common trade experi¬ 
ence that higher grades of a primary commodity suffer compara¬ 
tively less in times of trade depression than the lower grades. 

The coffee growing interests of India have been aware of these 
difficulties for some time, and pressed upon the Government of 
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India the desirability of imposing a ccss on exports of coffee with 
a view to providing funds for the improvement and development 
of the Indian coffee industry. After ascertaining that a very large 
majority of the growers viewed the proposal with favour, and that 
it had received support from the Governments of Madras, Coorg 
and die Indian States of Mysore, Travancorc and Cochin, the 
Honourable the Commerce Mcm^r introduced the Coffee Cess 
Bill, which was passed by the Legislature-and received the assent 
of the Governor-General on November 2, 1935. The Coffee Cess 
Act authorizes the levy of a Customs Duty on all cofiee produced 
in India and taken by sea or by land to any place beyond the limits 
of British India or to Burma at the rate of one rupee per cwi. or 
at such lower rate as the Governor-General in Council may, on the 
recommendation of the Indian Coffee Cess Committee, by noti¬ 
fication in the Gasette of India, provide. The Indian Coffee Cess 
Committee has been constituted under the Act to receive and 
spend the proceeds of the Cess for the purposes for which it has 
been levied. The Committee is represemative of different in¬ 
terests, and includes the nominees of the Local Governments of 
Madras and Coorg and the States of Mysore, Travancorc and 
Cochin, representatives of the coffee growing industry, representa¬ 
tives of the coffee trade nominated by the Governor-General in 
Council, and one person representing the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research, also nominated by the Governor-General 
in Council- 

One of the objects for which the Committee is working is to in¬ 
crease the consumption of coffee in India. There arc reasons to 
believe that the demand for coffee in India has been steadily in¬ 
creasing in the recent years; for instance, during the five years 
1930-31 to 1934-35 surplus available for home consumption 
has risen from 120,000 to 150,000 cwts. In 1924-25 this surplus 
was only 50,000 cwts. It may therefore be said that nearly 40-50 
per cent, of the total production is retained in India. It Is alw 
significant that since i 933"34 itnports of coffee into India have 
practically ceased. Although it is true that the home and export 
markets arc not served by the same grades of coSce, it is a sound 
proposal to establish a home market as a safeguard against fluctua- 
dons in the overseas markets. 

At the same time the Indian Coffee Cess Committee is fully 
alive to the importance of overseas markets and the United King¬ 
dom market in particular. 

The Committee has accordingly set up a Board called the Indian 
Coffee Market Expansion Board in order to scrv'c as its agent in 
the United Kingdom, and to carry out propaganda to increase the 
consumption of Indian coffee, to make all the necessary enquiries 
and investigations, and to administer the funds ptacen at its dis- 
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posal by the In^an Coffee C«$ Committee. It will, of tOtUSCj 
not do any buying or selling. Although the Board will work as 
the agent of the Coffee Cess Committee and will keep that Com- 
^nec fully posted regard! og any changes or modthcadons in the 
United Kingdom or European markets, and will consult it in all 
matters of policy and other important matters, the Board’s dis* 
cretlon in matters of detail will not be fettered and it will have 
full freedom of acdon in giving effect to the policy of the Com¬ 
mittee, 

It is fortunate that the English and Scottish Joint Co-operadvc 
Wholesale Soacty and the Coffee Trade Association of London 
have confuted to be represented on the Board, as their advice and 
co-operation will be of the greatest value to the Board, espKially 
in maintaining the highest possible standard of quality in co-opera- 
don with the planters Although the Board will sec that Indian 
coffee does not sink its identity, and propaganda is undertaken 
tlehmtdy directed to increase the consumption of Indian coffee, 
it be fully prepared to co-operate with other Empire countries 
in joint propaganda. 

It will be worth while at this stage to take stock of what other 
competitors of India arc doing as regards their coffees. The 
measures taken by Brazil have, broadly speaking, three aims: 
(i) Control of production; (a) strengthening of bargaining power 
in foreign markets; (3) improvement of quality. 

The recent regulations introduced for the 1936-37 season call 
for a " compulsory quota " of 30 per cent, of all the coffees pro- 
duccd. The payment for this compulsory coffee “ quota ” will be 
5 tnilrcis per bag of 60 kilograms including tire cost of bag. All 
coffee to 1^ despatched from the interior will have to be separated 
into three “auotas" : firstly, the “compulsory quota ” of 30 per 
cent.; secondly, the “retained quota of 30 per cent.; and 
thirdly, the “ direct quota ” of 40 per cent. The “ compulsory ” 
coffee will be consigned to the National Cbffcc Department for 
valorization purposes. The “retained” coffee will be delivered 
into the regulating warehouses and will be released only after the 
“ direct ” coffee, which goes dircedy to the export ports, has been 
shipped. For higher grades of coffee, called the preferential ” 
coffee, the whole of 70 per cent-, after 30 per cent, compulsory 
quota has been despatched, will be exported, 

Brazil has also Men trying to improve her bargaining position 
by seeking to revise the existing commercial agreements with 
other countries, decree of I>cccmbcr 31, 1935, makes it pos¬ 
sible to apply special additional duties on imports from countries 
obstructing the entry of Brazilian goods. Notices were given last 
March to terminate all commercial agreements concluded by ex¬ 
change of notes before January, 1934. The new agreement with 
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Germany provides for the import of an additional r million bags 
of Brazilian coffee into Gemiany for local consumption. Brazil 
is also tr)'ing to capture the markets dominated so far by the better 
grade Central American coffees. As already stated, low grade 
coffees arc discouraged by imposing a 30 per cent. ** sacrifice 
quota on them, the compensation for which is purely nominal— 
namely, 5 milreis per bag, Preferential ” or high grade coffees 
arc exempted from the necessity of setting aside the 30 per cent. 
“ retained ” quota, and 70 per cent, of that grade could be shipped 
for export. A bonus of ^ to 6 milreis per bag is paid by the 
National Coffee Department to encourage the production of high 
quality beans, and it is reported that Brazilian planters are now 
^ying more attention than before to quality. The small Central 
American countries have not the same bargaining strength as 
Brazil owing to their limited imports requirements, and the 
Brazilian coffee interests arc therefore expecting to capture some 
of the markets governed by the “ milds " in the past. Moreover, 
Brazil is no longer putting all her eggs into one basket. The old 
prohibidons on the extension of coffee plants arc sriSl in force, and 
the growing of cotton and citrus fruits is cntouiaged. Even so, 
the shipments for the 1936-37 season will according to some esti¬ 
mates amount to t6 million ba^. 

The coffee indust^ in the Netherlands East Indies has, h is 
reported, succeeded in obtaining exprt premiums at the rate of 
FI. 2.50 per picul to the Ei^owan estates and FJ. 1,36 to the 
Native Gardens, The grant is, however, subject to the condidon 
tliat the proceeds must come out of the new import duty on coffee 
in Holland, But the Dutch importers have safeguarded their posi¬ 
tion by laying in very large stocks, and as a consequence the ^Id 
of the import duty has been so unsatisfactory that it is doubtful 
if the coffee industry will receive any appreciable financial support. 

In the light of what has been said before, the Indian coffee in¬ 
dustry* cannot cx|^ to see its difficulties disappear quickly, and it 
appears as if it will be some time before it can be in sight of pros¬ 
perous times again. It is obvious that the United Kingdom 
market is one to which it must pay the greatest attention, 
The coffee interests are alive to the value of the preference enjoyed 
under the Ottawa Agreement, and it is fortunate that the question 
of increased preference to the Empire coffees is kept in the fore¬ 
front by the Coffee Section of the British Empire Producers 
Organization, on which the Empire coffee producers, including 
those from India, are represented. It is to be hoped that with the 
help of such preference, the maintenance of the high quality of 
Indian coffee and well instructed and organized propaganda the 
coffee internts will be in a position to lake advantage of the im¬ 
provement in general trade conditions. 
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DAGHESTAN, FROM NORTH TO SOUTH 
By E. H. King 

1 WAS privileged to contribute towards the Mges of this Journal In 
the April issue an account of a journey undertaken in the autumn 
of 1934 through the Soviet Republic of Armenia. This was super¬ 
seded by travels in the Georgian Caucasus and in Azerbaijan, but 
before proceeding homeward through the Ukraine 1 had resolved, 
if possible, to further extend my acquaintance with the Middle 
East by carrying out an expedition through the mountainous 
regions of Daghestan. 

Before embarking upon a description of my journey through the 
interior of this remote Transcaucasian Soviet Republic, bordered 
on the cast by the Caspian Sea, on the west by Georgia, on the 
north by Chechnla, and on the south by Azerbaijan, it is necessary 
to outline briefly the historical events with which it is, and always 
will be, indissolubly associated, for never have Lenin or Stalin 
swayed the mountain tribes in this wild and rugged land as did 
the Imam and Prophet Shamyl about 100 years ago, who must 
have been one of the most remarkable men of the century. 

The events which led up to the Russian Civil War at the begin¬ 
ning of the last century are pretty well known; how, after he had 
been tendered the Crown of Georgia by the aged King George XIII. 
as he lay on his death-bed at Tiflis, the Czar Paul of Russia decided 
that this was an appropriate moment at which to set about effect¬ 
ing the submission of the numerous Caucasian tribes and to 
thereby open up a way for him to stretch his grasping hand 
tow'ards Turkey in the south-west, Persia in the south-east, and, if 
possible, still further towards India. 

There never was any gtneral war in the Caucasus, as is popularly 
supposed, since many of the Christian or semi-Christian tribes 
were neutral or even favourably disposed towards Russia, and at 
no dtnc was it possible to bring about any really concerted action 
except among the Circassians in the north and die Mohammedan 
Lesghian and Kumyk tribes in Daghestan. 

It was here, in the year 1824, that the aged and beloved old 
Imam MuUah-Mohammcd, from his aul or mountain village in 
the south, lit the torch which was to cause a dsing amongst the 
people throughout the length and breadth of the country to the 
most fanatical enthusiasm for the Holy War which he preached 
against the Muscovite unbelievers who sought to destroy Islam in 
their Kind and to rob them of their freedom, a rising which was 
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only finally qudlcd in after streams of blood had do wed in 
Daghestan for thirty-fivc years. He it was who laid his hands in 
blessing upon the chosen Murids or Apostles who were lo lead the 
people in war. Kasi-Mullah, the 6rst to be appointed, was killed in 
battle, and Hamzad-Beg, his successor, was murdered by his own 
people for his treacherous acts during a Religious Festival in the 
Mosque at the aul of Khunzakh, arid it was only in 1S36 that the 
Mullah Shamy] really came into his own and was appointed leader 
of the people, after many hairbreadth escapes in battle over the pre¬ 
ceding years which gained for him the reputation of being Allah's 
Chosen One, An absolutely born leader of men, a military genius of 
the first order, utterly fearless, with a tenacity and fertility of resource 
w'hich knew no bounds, possessed of an oratory which was able to 
rouse his followers to an amazing height of religious fanaticism, 
but cruel, heartless and tyrannical, and punishing with death the 
slightest opposidou to his wdll. Is it, therefore, to be wondered at 
that his name still lis'cs at Daghestan? Though he never com¬ 
manded more than a few thousand warriors and, towards the end, 
only a few hundred, yet, without the aid of any guns, such was his 
amazing organizing and military ability, aided enormously, of 
course, by the physical characteristics of his country, one of 
plateamc intersected by profound and narrow mountain gorges, of 
which he knew every inch, chat he was able to frustrate all the 
efforts of the Russian forces and inflict crushing defeats upon them 
until they were compelled to alter their tactics and construct mili¬ 
tary roads and fortresses to command these gorges in order to hem 
him in. Finally, at the end of August, 18^9, he took up his last 
stronghold on the natural mountain fortress of Gunib, which was 
to be the goal of my journey into the interior, and with a handful 
of faithful followers emerged from the ruined aul of Gunib and 
made his surrender to Prince Bariatinsky on September 6, 1S59, in 
the little birch wood nearby. After an honourable exile at R^duga, 
a village near Moscow, he was given leave to make the pilgrim¬ 
age to Mecca, where he died in iSyt at the age of seventy-four. 

The present-day capital of Daghestan is the town of Makhach 
Kala, situated upon the shores of the Caspian Sea, and I had 
travelled thither from Baku, the capital of the Azerbaijan Soviet 
Republic tying to the south and being the centre of the world- 
renowned oil-^elds from w'hence much of the crude petroleum 
passes through a pipe-line across the Caucasus by means of a series 
of pumping stations as far as Batum at the cast of the Black Sea, 
w'hcre it is refined and subsequently transported by tankers from 
all parts of the world. 

Makhach Kala is the crstw’hile Petiovsk, having been renamed 
in honour of one of the most prominent revolutionaries under 
the Bolshevik regime in these parts. It boasts no great antiquity, 
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Jts former name being derived from that of Peter the Great, who 
laid the first stones in the year 172a after his return from an 
inglorious campaign against the Persians in the south, but as a 
town n was not completed until the year 1844. During the inter- 
vciutig period Petrovsk served as the harbour to Tarku, lying about 
three miles distant inland, w'hich, at that time, constituted the 
onncipal trading centre of the “Shamkals" or princes of the 
Kumyk tribes inhabiting the lowlands of Daghestan. The popula¬ 
tion of the capital, amounting to about 30,0001 is comprised of 
about 50 per cent. Russians and Ukrainians and the remainder a 
Lesghians, Kumyks, Tatars from Azerbaijan and 
Chechens from Chechi^ which, geographically, is sometimes re¬ 
garded as teing within the republic, although It possesses its 
separate capital, Grosny, and cannot be said to form in reality a 
part of Daghestan Rock-Land) proper. 

Through the assistance of a prominent official of the Republican 
Government I was enabled to procure a motor lorry in which to 
accomplish the journey into the hinterland together with the ser¬ 
vices of a young German as driver, w-ho, as a result of a number of 
years* rsidencc both in Baku and in Makhach Kala, had acquired 
a vvorking knowledge of Avarian, the language most generally 
spoken, or at least understood, amongst the Lesghian mountain 
tribes, though to be swe there exist no fewer than thirty-two 
different tongues and dialects in Daghestan alone which may be 
classified under the broad headings of Turski-Kuinykian 'and 
No^ian amongst the dwellers along the Caspian seaboard or 
Iowlari<krf, and Avanan, Daghifiiap and Lakian amongst the 
mountain peoples. ^ Of course this mulritijdc of languages pre¬ 
sents many dlHiculdes and^ when taken in conjunction with the 
Gwrgian mountain tribes to the east (Khevsurs* Tushes, Pshavs 
and Svap), together with the Os^tes and Inghiishcs who consti- 
wte entirely separate peoples^ it will be readily realized diat the 
^licasus generally presents probably the most absorbing ethno 
l^cal fields for research to be found anywhere upon the face of 
the globe. ' 

It was made abundantly plain to me at the outset that it would 
be quite impossible to ir a verse the mountain passes by the means 
prorosed except in dry weather, since muddy or greasy conditions 
would inevitably result in disaster owing to the innumerable hair- 
bends which require to be negotiated through the narrow 
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We set cut from the capital for the interior beneath a cloudless 
sky upon November 1, 19^, and very shortly reached the large 
village or aul of Tarki already described as lying but 3 kms 
dis^t m a westerly direction. As constant reference will be 
made to the term, it is not inappropriate to describe here the con- 
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smiction oE these 3ul$ of Daghestan, which consist of stone houses 
with fiat roofs built into the mountain side in terrace formattoti 
one above the other, so that the roof of one house forms a platform 
or verandah so to speak for the occupant of that corresponding in 
the layer above. They are almost invariably constructed in com¬ 
manding positions for purposes of defence and usually face south 
in order to secure the maximum of sunshine. Generally speaking, 
the lower fioor is divided into stalls for the cattle, the family 
occupying the upper one, which is usually devoid of furniture, the 
people squatting cross-legged on their rugs, which also frequently 
adorn the w'alls. The am of Tarku was the largest I visited and 
the only one which boasted a minaret to one of its two mosques, 
the otlicr being merely a house converted for the purposes of wor¬ 
ship, and in most of the smaller auls the upper Boor alone has to 
sufiice. I shall speak in greater detail regarding the religion of the 
people when describing the present-day conditions in the country. 

During one of his more daring sorties Kasi-Mullah almost suc¬ 
ceeded in seizing Tarku, and had the Russian garrison, who had 
taken up their last stand in the fortress of Burnaya (built by 
General Velyaminov in i8ai), situated in a commanding position 
above the aul, not been most opportunely relieved this important 
strategic position must undoubtemy have fallen. Although the aul 
has declined in importance as a trading centre, it will be observed 
from the photograph reproduced (Fig. i) that the commercial 
iristinct still remains keenly developed f 

From Tarku the road extends in a westerly direction over a dis¬ 
tance of some forty miles until Temir-Khan-Shura is reached, 
where the Russian headquarters during the Holy War were 
icKaicd. The town in the early part of the fifteenth century con¬ 
stituted the capital of Tamerlane—the “ Iron (temir) Khan "—dur¬ 
ing his invasion of the Caucasus. There exist no relics of bis occu¬ 
pation today, however, but a semi-ruinous Russian fort Is pic¬ 
turesquely situated in the upper part, which in appearance bears a 
striking resemblance to the grandstand of a racecourse (Fig, a) \ 
not far distant a stone cave is to be seen in the side of the hill upon 
which the fort is situated, where Shamyl once hid with a number 
of his followers from the pursuit of the Russians during the earlier 
part of the campaign before they had occupied the town as their 
headquarters. iTic road gradually ascended, as 1 continued my 
journey, in a southerly direction over a distance of some fifty miles 
until the au] of Levashi was reached at nishtfaJl. Shortly after 
we had ensconced ourselves in the native “ kSan” the head man of 
the aul, ^mewhat inebriated, came to welcome me effusively to 
bis domain, and at his instigation I later witnessed for the first 
time an exhibition of the " Lesghinka ” or Caucasian dance. By 
the light of a couple of dim oil lamps suspended from tltc ceiling 
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of the building which did duty as the *' vilbgc hall ’* I found 
practically the entire population of the aul assembled, since it ap* 
pcared that the entertainment had been arranged to form the con¬ 
clusion of a Moslem festival. A most fascinating spectacle it 
proved. At the edge of the circle left dear for the dancers were 
seated the orchestra a trio composed of a " drummer,” whose 
instrument bore a striking resemblance to the African tom-tom,” 
another piped upon a type of penny whistle, whilst a third manipu¬ 
lated a somewhat crude species of accordion. A curiously pic¬ 
turesque gathering was formed by these wild tribesfolk of the 
Caucasus assembled " cn masse,” the men garbed in the shaggy 
sheepskin hat and “ burka ” or cloak of coarse felt over w'hich is 
worn 3 long deecy sheepskin cloak with the ” kindjal ” or dagger 
suspended from the waist, whilst the women’s costume consisted 
in most eases of wide trousers, a long belted coat, the head being 
covered by a hood hanging down at the sides, in many eases 
adorned with metallic discs resembling coins. 

The male dancer Brst dashes into the ring and to the rapid 
tempo of the orchestra encircles it once or twice before beckoning 
to bis prospective partner, who thereupon immediately joins him. 
Let no one imagine that there is ^ytning the least suggestive or 
indecorous in the dance of these mountain tribesfolk; on the con¬ 
trary, in comparison with the dances of our “western civilijiation “ 
it is staid and restrained to a degree, since the close contact between 
the sexes witnessed anywhere and any day in our modern ball¬ 
rooms and night clubs would be utterly incomprehensible and 
repugnant to me Oriental. With the man pursuing and the girl 
coyly eluding him in the breathless mptdity of the intricate steps 
involved the d.'incc is meant to symbolize the wooing between 
male and female; supple and graceful though their movements 
be, beyond a slight grazing of the stiffened backs, at no time is 
any closer approach permissible. Yet the fascination of the dance 
CO the onlooker, as couple after couple succeed each other in these 
whirlwind evolutions, can only be realized when one is listening 
to the accompanying rhythm, which to the imagination seems to 
harmonize with the wild grandeur of the great mountains of the 
Caucasus. 

The cemeteries in these mountain auls of Daghestan arc of 
interest and particularly that of Levashi; the stone seen in the 
foreground of the photograph reproduced (Fig, 3) marks the last 
resting-place of a greatly beloved of the people, being 

covered from top to foot with extracts from the Koran in 
elaborate profusion, whilst the two others seen close by serve to 
illustrate the curious custom of carving upon the tombstones of 
the male departed all the worldly goods of which he died pos¬ 
sessed : horse, gun, pistol, dagger, and even top boots are recorded 
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for the edification of posterity. The ccinetcrics are not newasanly 
always found in. the auU dicmsclves, but scattered groups of grave¬ 
stones are frequently to be seen upon the most desolate mountain' 

It was during the next stage of my journt^j from Levadii to 
Mount Gunib» about forty'fivc miles distant in a westerly direc¬ 
tion, that the stark, savage beauty of the mountains of Daghestan 
became apparent, since the traveller now enters upon the very 
heart of die countiyi Devoid of any uracc of the verdure which 
graces and beautifies the heights of the Georgian Caucasus, these 
ranges nevertheless engender a feeling of awe and solemnity at 
the maicsnc grandeur of nature, not so much on account of their 
great altitude, since the loftiest of the pe^s of the Caucasu^ 
Mount Elbruz and Mount Kazbek, lie far distant to the west and 
north-west, but on account of their curious formations, which 
resemble great waves of rock cast up from the earth s crust into a 
veritable mountainous sea. The mean height of the nwuntams 
of Daghestan ranges at from 8,ooo to iQ.ooo feet, though Mount 
Bishinci in the extreme south attains an altitude of nearly Jj^jOOO 

The sun shone forth from a cloudless sky as I approached 
Mount Gunib, which resembles a huge truncated pyramid, and it 
is about halfway to the summit and upn the least inaccesMblc 
side of the historic mountain that the ersttvhile quarters of Prince 
Bariatinsky^s forces arc situated upon a little plateau ^ig. 4) from 
which the final assault was ultimately launched; upon the right 
of the photograph reproduced can be seen the track up which his 
troops once passed, whilst the headquarters of the Prince ^d of 
his suff can be observed in the large white deserted building 10 
the left. My fellow-traveller certairuy appeared to be able to con¬ 
verse with the natives who Inhabit some of the smaller houses, 
from whom we were able to procure horses in order to coadnuc 
the journey to the summit standing at an altitude of about 
8,000 feet. 

Here a grassy plateau of undulating mcadowland spread out 
before us, and it was fortunate that we had a tribesman to act as 
guide, for the dense mist would have otherwise rendered further 
progress largely a matter of guesswork. 

Sfiuatcd in a grassy hollow', amidst the stillness of this remote 
mountain sirongMld, lies to this day the ruined aul of Gunib, jiwt 
as Shamyl must last liavc witnessed it, mercilessly battered 1 ^ the 
Russian guns, whilst but 200 yards distant stands the Utile hirel> 
wood within w'hlch a stone pillar marks the spot where the old 
Imam, with the sorry remnant of his Murids or followers, at 
length finally capitulated like Verdngetorix to Cxsar, happily 
however, to meet a kinder fate. 
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Upon dcsccn<iing from Mount Gunib I now resumed my 
journey in a southerly direction over a distance of some fifteen 
miJes, as far as the Aul of Chokh (Fig. 5), most picturesquely 
situated in the mountainside and which, although it was never 
the scene of severe fighting, constituted one of Shamyl’s principal 
bases 0/ operations and where, together with Rugdja not far 
distant and clearly visible, considerable numbers of his forces were 
quartered. The Mosque at Chokh consists of a narrow chamber 
constituting the upper floor of a sixtecnth<entury house entirely 
unadorned save for a pofusion of fine old prayer rugs on the 
floor and a number of musty tomes, many in the last stages of 
decay, from which the Koran is read and expounded to the Faith* 
ful by the aged Moliah, who eats, sleeps, and meditates in a small 
closet without. It was in the lower chamber of this house that 
we passed the night before resuming our journey in a southerly 
direcdon towards Kasi Kumukh, where we were now compelled 
to dispense with wheeled transport and to henceforth proceed to 
Dcrb^d, on the coast, on horseback. I imagine that our German 
driver must have reaped a substantial profit from our incursion 
into the hinterland, since at no dmc were there less than a dozen 
tribesmen wedged into the back of the lorry, whom 1 observed 
entering into surrepddous financial ncgodatiDns with him upon 
alighdng at their nadve auls; and assuming that he enjoyed an 
equally brisk trade on the return journey when taken in conjunc* 
don w-ith the subsianrial initial sum originally agreed upon 
between us, he doubtless possessed good and sufficient reasons for 
ardently desiring an influx of tourist traffic into Daghestan where 
one lone traveller had proved such a remunerative investment! 
To his credit l)c it stated, however, that he accomplished an 
extremely hazardous journey entirely without mishap through a 
country at all events reputed unsafe for travellers, 

Astride small but wiry and sure-footed steeds and accompanied 
by a Lakian guide, we now set forth from Kasi Kumukh, a pic¬ 
turesque aul built around a small mountain lake, for Kubachl. It 

f iroved a long and somewhat tiring day in the saddle, for we had 
eft at daybreak and only reached our destination at nightfall. 
This small aul is situated in a most inaccessible spot, and is only 
reached wnth difficulty. It is inhabited by a trite known as the 
Kasimukhians. who, though they only number perhaps 1,000 all 
told, were spoken of as early as the sixth century in connection 
with a local industry, the secrets of which have been handed 
down from generation to generadon even to our very day. Far 
beyond the confines of Daghestan spread the renown of the 
weapon-makers of Kubachi, whose blades and gun-barrels have 
for centuries been famed throughout Russia and the Middle East 
To this ancient industry has now been added the craft of the 
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silversmiths in the manufacture Of native jewellery, together with 
inlay work In ivory and mothcr-o’^arl, much of it being of great 
beauty and superb hnish. 

The final stage of our journey led us to the erstwhile capital of 
Daghestan, the ancient historic town of Derbend, situated on the 
Caspian seaboard in the extreme south and close to the frontier of 
Azerbaijan. The name translated from the Persian signifies 
“ gatclock/’ for at this point the mountains of Daghestan shut 
the plain in to its narrowest extremi^-. The passage thus formed 
has indeed been appropriately described as the “ Caspian Gate,” 
and an ancient wall, still in a remarkable state of preservation, 
stretches from the coast as far as the foot of the mountains, w'hich 
IS attributed to the Sassanid King Amshurvan, who reigned from 
A.D. 531 to 579. Yet long ages before the wall was built, before 
the first stones of Perbend were laid, history centred around this 
spot, since here the fierce warlike Scythian tribes from the north 
in the seventh century b.c. forced their way through to triumphant 
victory over the Medes. One thousand years later, in the seventh 
centu^ A.D., it was around this historic wall that the bitterest 
fighting was waged between the Persians in the south and the 
KJiazans in tlic north, who sought to still further extend their 
powerful kingdom Khazaria lying between tltc Caucasus, the 
Volga, and the Don, a kingdom ultimately overthrown by the 
Varangian legions centred around Kiev in the ninth and tenth 
centuries. 

Yet again the passage of little more than 1,000 years witnessed 
the tumult of battle in the vain efforts of Peter the Great, in the 
year ip.1, to extend the dominions of Russia towards the south¬ 
east In the capture of this key point of such infinite strategic value. 
True, lie seized Derbctid, but was forced to withdraw owing to 
the destruction of his ships in a storm. After abortive elforts in 
1775 and 1796 to capture the town it eventually passed finally 
into Russian hands in r 3 o 6 . 

What of the life today amongst the inhabitants of this remote 
and rugged land? 

Times have not so greatly changed, for the very nature of the 
country precludes their doing so. The Lesghian peoples live 
mostly by cattle-rearing, but the grazing land in the mountains 
really only produces sufficient for their needs in the summer, and 
in the winter months they arc forced to betake themselves, with 
their beasts, to the Caspian plains or to the Steppes in the north; 
of agriculture there is little possibility, the small patches of land 
affording meagre scope, and most of the grain and hour is derived 
from the plains below or seized from Georgia by marauding 
bands. Communications in these wild, nigged regions present 
the greatest difficulty, all transport having to be cnee ted by the 
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bullock waggon or, where this is not practicable, on the backs of 
horses or asses and even of the men and women themselves; 
nevertheless, these hird conditions of life breed ai strong, 
warlike race and, seen astride his small hut wiry steed, the tribes* 
man of Daghestan is a picturesque fellow. 

The Caspian plain, as alrcaay stated, is inhabited mosdy by 
the KLiimyk^ hilt in the ■cxljcinc north the NogMans prcdornin^itCj 
|x)th of which arc Turkish tribes and Turski-Kiunykian is the 
language generally spoken in this region. Their livelihood is 
derived from fbhing in the Caspian, cattle breeding and agricul¬ 
ture, also trading with Azerbaijan and Persia in the south in 
rugs, sheep s wool and hides in exchange for other wares which 
they sell to the LiCSghians. The beautinii old rugs, the weaving 
of svhich once constituted a staple industry in Daghestan, arc 
now practically unprocurable and arc only to be found occasion- 
^ly in the Mosques; I myself possess a fine old prayer mg which, 
however, I acquired far from the land of its origin, to wit, in an 
art-dealer’s shop in the West End of London 1 In design these 
rugs display a strong Persian influence, and are distinguishable to 
the expert largely by the number of stitches in the weaving. The 
modern chemically washed products are utterly di^imiLr and 
cannot be compared with the intracy of design and rich colour¬ 
ing to be found io the early examples. It is unfortunately a 
wcll^rstablishcd fact that the finest specimens of the early an of 
the East and Middle East can no longer be picked up at bargain 
prices by the traveller, but must today be sought in the ?rcat 
capitals of the WesL ® 

Muhammedanism was introduced to Daghestan as far back as 
the eighth century. The people profess the Sunnite belief as 
oppowd to the Shiite docirinc of the Persians, and although the 
fanaticism of Shamyl's day no longer exists, they nevertheless 
would appear for the greater part to conscientiously maintain 
most of the holy precepts of the Prophet in the matter of prayers, 
ablutions, alms-giving, and so forth, the Muezzin still calls the 

hour of prayer," and whereas under the Soviet regime, as is 
Well known, the names of the days of the week have been almost 
entirely abolished, in Daghestan the people maintain the “ Friday 
Mosque ” with relimous tenacity. Although government schools 
have been institutea in the larger towns with a view to liquidating 
illiteracy, it is nevertheless a fact that the teaching still remains 
principally in the hands of the Mollahs, who also enforce the 
‘ Shariat " or ho^y precepts in iflace of the civil law. Despite the 
fact that it is entirely opposed to the tenets of the Koran, and 
although Shamyl himself strove against it, the andent custom of 
•* blcxid revenge " prevails in Daghestan to this day, and it is com¬ 
puted that 80 per cent of the murders in the country are directly 
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3ttributablc to its existence whichi m principle^ requires that 
murder must^ as a matter of honour^ be avenged by the victim's 
kindred through the death of the culprit or hts kindred^ or evox 
people from his aul, and on this account it may well happen that 
the original malefactor can create a state of bloody strife between 
two auls, although atonement may also be effected by a hne of 
ciglity head of cattle in the case of a male victim or sixty in the 
case of a w'oimn. Upon the expiation of the crime the parties 
concerned unite in a feast of atonement when animals are sacri¬ 
ficed amidst mutual satisfaction and rejoicing! This practice is 
not confined to Daghestan alonCj but pre^'ails also amongst the 
Georgian mouncain tribes^ w^ho profess a form of Christianity 
strongly intermingled with the Paganism from which it emanated. 

As a country D^hestan has long possessed a sinister reputadon 
for banditry^ and it mtist be admitted that it would be dimcult to 
imagine a region more eminently suited to the purpose. For my 
own part I was entirely free from molestation^ but it must be 
remembered that motor transport is an extremely rare sight in the 
rugged dchlcSj and as such our lorry was hailed with enthusiasm, 
os witness the congestion created by the eager wouId-bc pas¬ 
sengers^ many of wmom it was quite impossible to accommodate; 
the scene frequently resembled the rush-hour “ in our busiest 
London thoroughfares, although to be sure the Londoner is not 
prone to hurling stones and other missiles at the more fortunate 
occupants of the departing vehicle, but in excuse of these feeling 
demonstrations of irritability it must be remembered that the 
tribesfolk of Daghestan do not enjoy on organized motor trans¬ 
port service such as w'c arc accustomed to expect in our enligh^ 
cned land! 

Provided that the traveller is accompanied by one or more 
natives during the course of bis wanderings in the country it is 
probably true to say that a reasonable degree of safetj^ may be 
assured; the lonely wayfarer, however, would definitely invite the 
cupidity of these ringed mountain folk, w^ho are prone to shoot 
down their victim from some concealed deft and to then subse¬ 
quently rifle him of his possessions, which method, of course, 
entirely precludes the encountering of any form of resistance on 
his part. 

Once, however, the stranger finds himself within the auls them¬ 
selves be immediately becomes an honoured guest, since here he 
may demand food, mcltcr and protection, for the " law' of hos^ 
pi tali ty^^ is sacred not only in Dhagestan itself but throughout 
the length and breadth of tnc Caucasus. 
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THE FUTURE OF DJIBOUTI 

Bv OcTA\'E HohlAERG 
{Tramkttd.) 

The settlement of France upon the Somali coast took place 
only about 6fty years ago. Like many important events which 
historians consider to be the results of long premetlitatcd design, 
this was actually almost a chance occurrence. A small band of 
Frenchmen, under the leadership of a pioneer called Lambert, 
had landed on the Somali coast and were soon attacked by the 
natives of the country. They, of course, asked the French 
Government to come to their help. Gambetta was then head of 
the Government and Minister of Foreign Affairs. The feeling of 
this great patriot was that Frenchmen attacked by savages could 
not be abandoned to their fate and that, regardless of possible con¬ 
sequences, intervention was called for. The Minister of Marine 
warned a warship which was in the vicinity of the Red Sea, and it 
Was thus that Obock was taken possession of by France. A French 
consular representative. M. Lagardc, was despatched to this corner 
of the desert of which the world knew nothing and of which no 
one took any heed. Thanks to his appreciation of the position, to 
his energy and perseverance, what might have been merely a 
temporary occupation became a permanent settlement, and an 
inhospitable roadstead became the germ of an actual colony. 
Gradu^ly treaties were made by the representative of France with 
a certain number of native chiefs, who were, in fact, independent 
and in no way rect^ized the authority of the Emperor of 
Abyssinia. These chiefs agreed to place themselves under French 
protection, and M. Lagardc moved from Obock to Djibouti, a 
better and more accessible place, this becoming the principal 
centre of the colcrtiy and protectorate. At the same time, be was 
wsc enough to reassure the Emperor Mcnclik as to the peaceful 
intentions of France, and he even so far won the favour of this 
sovereign as to be given the title of Duke of Enioto—a fact which 
did not fail to give rise to humorous remarks on the part of the 
newspaper men of Paris, who were more witty than welf-infonned. 

To crown these patient and praiseworthy labours a settlement 
of the frontier was drawn up, on the one hand mth Abyssinia, 
and on the other with Italy, settled at Assab and in Eritrea, and 
with England, occupying Zeila and Berbera. 

Thereupon two adventurous spirits, one Swiss and the other 
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French, M. Ilg and M, ChefoeuXj secured from the Emperor 
Mcnelik, a man of wide and comprehensive vision, who was 
concerned to obtain for his country, surrounded on all sides 
by powerful neighbours, an outlet to the sea, the concesaion of a 
railway to run frotn Djibouti by Dire Dawa to Addis Abbaba. 
The enterprise was called theCor^a^e Imp^^iaIc dcs Chemins 
de Fer Ethiopiens/" had great difficulty in securing funds, and 
was indifferendy managed. It succeeded nevertheless in taking 
the line as far as Dire Dawa, but then went bankrupts 

Mcnclik, however, was not willing to drop his scheme. He 
kept his former concessionaires as hostages at his court, and mean¬ 
time negotiated with the French Government for the formation of 
a new company of good standing which might resume the enter¬ 
prise and bring it to a satisfactory conclusion. 

For this purpose he sent his own doctor, Dr. Vitalien, a negro 
from Guadeloupe, to Paris. I myself had the honour, as repre- 
Sensitive of a financial group headed by the Banque de rindochinc, 
which had a branch at Djibouti^ of negotiating the new concession 
granted jointly by the Emperor of Abyssinia and the French 
Government- 

An act was passed guaranteeing the new company^ which 
adopted the name of the ** Compagnie du Chemm de Fer Franco- 
Ethiopien de Djibouti h Addis Abbaba,” the interest for the pay¬ 
ment of its bonds* 

Thereupon, in spite of difficulties inherent in a country without 
resources, the line was rapidly pushed on in the direction of Addis 
Abbaba; it crossed the River Hawash and had reached the Ethio¬ 
pian capita] when the Great War broke ouL 

As will be realized, France had in a short time acquired con- 
siderabie interests in this part of the world. She possessed at 
Djiboud an important harbour, both as a port of call capable of 
competing with Aden opposite to it and for entering and leaving 
Abyssinia. At the same time, the railway which she controlled, in 
the ownership of which the Ethiopian Government was assoefattd 
through part of the shares, provided a means to assist the 
economic development of a country which, from this point of 
view^ was almost virgin soiL 

The landowners^ hatred of foreigners, however, which Menclik 
had temporarily moderatedi broke out afresh and increased after 
the death of this enlightened monarch. 

The Italian conquest is a fact; let us note it without discussion 
of the rights and wrongs of the matter. What is to happen to 
Djibouti? 

M. Mussolini has announced on several occasions that there mil 
be no attack upon foreign interests in Abyssinia, especially those 
of France and England. 
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It is possible that the Franco-Ethiapiaij Railway may become a 
Franco-Imlian railway. It is so already to a certain degree, since 
one of the clauses of the MussotinbLaval Agreement, concluded 
in fanuary, 1935, provided for the purchase by Italy of a con* 
siderabic of the share capital of the Company. But even in 
this event it is scarcely credible that Italy will not seek to obtain 
for herself the greatest possible profit from her new colony. 
Efforts already made at Manowah and Asmara will be continued. 
Through Adowa, Makalc, and Ankober, through the districts of 
Wollo and Shoa, there will be constructed roads, and no doubt a 
railway to open up the country. It will not be a French port 
which will remain die principal port of an Ethiopia which has 
become Italian. 

What, then, is to happen to Djibouti!* Is it to be a kind of 
Aden on 3 smaller a port of call for France on the 

Madagascar and Indo-China route? 

This is no doubt an essential task, and I need not remind the 
English, who with marvellous foresight and vigilance ever alert 
have dotted the world with such links, the pKme importance of 
these ports of call. But if its “ hinterland ” w'cre to decay, if 
transit trade were systematically diverted from it, not only would 
the railway suffer, but the port itself would be seriously affected. 

The colonization of Abyssinia is an immense task. Italy has the 
man-power to undertake it; will she despise the assistance in the 
form of capital wlflch, when once political friction is allayed, 
could be afforded by France and England? Great Britain, from 
the point of view of her interests on the Nile, and France from 
that of her interest in Djibouti, have a right to claim from Italy 
respect for the recent undertakings which have associated the three 
powers in a common action as regards Ethiopia. In a bold gesture, 
and one which, to begin with, seemed very rash, Italy has taken 
upon herself the security which rested in the hands of three 
powerful nations. To destroy M. Mussolini did not hestitate to 
draw the sword; it is a question now of restoring by peaceful, 
skilful, and patient means. 

International collaboration in economic affairs is more than ever 
to be desired, England, which has more than .iny other country 
been responsible for the theory of freedom of trade, and which, less 
imperfectly than they, has put this theory into practice; England, 
“carrier of the seas”; England, which, despite a geographical 
position which has become by no means favourable, is still the 
centre for the distribution of raw material; England, which sup 
plies shipping contracts and insurance for the whole world; 
England, which, to sum up in a word, lives on internadiona] trade, 
could not be in favour of that fatal spirit of *' autarchy ” which 
has been driving each country to surround itself economically 
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with 3 Great Wall of ChinSj to live for itself and of itself^ could 
not approve the autarchy which hinders the circulation of goods 
which is the source of riches. 

One the strongest arguments employed in the past for the 
refuel to grant certain bachw'ard countries the right to carry on 
an independent existence, one of the reasons for which such 
countries were coloni;;cd, was that they did not perform their 
duties as regards the human race in neglecting to take advantage 
of their resources and soil and in declining to trade. 

France had grounds for complaint against the former Morocco 
which were undoubtedly more serious than those of Italy against 
the former Abyssinia; to secure justice for herself she employed 
methods which exhibited a much ^cater respect for international 
rights than those which M. Mussolini chose; she was content with 
a protectorate, and even agreed that this protectorate should be 
burdened with the international mortgage in which tile Algcciras 
Treaty involves her. 

Yet by a remarkable contradiction it is this very same Italy 
which has simply converted Abyssinia into a colony—a country 
which, on her request, was admitted to the League of Nations^ 
which does not hesitate to express the opinion that the administra¬ 
tion of France in Morocco is too selfish. This is the Italy which, 
last year, just before her Ethiopian expedition, brought an action 
against France at The Hague International Court of lusdce. She 
complained that, by the creation of the Office Ch^rifien dcs 
Phosphates, France had violated the Algcciras Treaty and attacked 
international trading rights. Will she persist with such an action 
on the morrow of her conquest and of her pure and simple annexa¬ 
tion of Abyssinia to the Italian Empire? If this should be the 
ease, I imagine iliat the French lawyers before this high tribunal 
could restrict themselves, for the purposes of pleading, to a 
recitation of the saying as to the mote and the beam. 

In any case it is to be assumed that the Powers, and among them 
France and England esp^ially, will not recognize the annexation 
of Abyssinia by Italy without securing from the latter country 
definite economic guarantees. 

Such bargaining would certainly not have a high moral tone, 
hut, from the practical point of view, it would be better than this 
system of sanctions w*htch would have been perfection if it had 
served to stay the hand of Italy and compel her to open negotia¬ 
tions, but which, unwmkable so far as its object was concerned, 
became a useless form of irritation, affecting, to a great extent, 
those very nations which applied it. 

It is no longer a question of punishing Italy, still less of annoy¬ 
ing and irritating her. An effort must be made to extract some 
great good from that which was undoubtedly, not only an evil— 
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wsr and the shedding nE blood arc always that—but also a bad 
example. 

It is essentia] that the colonization of Abyssinia should profit 
not only Italy herself but also the Abyssinians and the world 
generally^ 

England and France should eertainl^ have the right to com* 
pensarion, for they have lost their rights in a kind of condotninium 
through confiscation carried out for the sole profit of Italy. I do 
not suggest that their ctaims should be made on these grounds, but 
only that they should point out that the prospects of their settle- 
ments, both on the Nile and the banks of Lake Tsana, and at 
Djibouti and on the Somali coast, arc much reduced as the result 
of the Italian occupation. 

To attain this there is but mic means: wide and frank economic 
collaboration. Hatred of the stranger is a reaction of feebleness 
and helplessness; this cannot be the reaction of Italy after a 
short and successful campaign. 

In foreign circles as well as at home it would be better to sub¬ 
stitute for the closed fist the outstretched hand. 

June 15,1936. 
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ROAD DEVELOPMENT IN PALESTINE 
By I. Melamede 

(Secretory to the Road Board, Government of Paieitine.) 

Palestine, which, less than two decades ago, was a nc|;lcctcd and 
undeveloped province of the large Ottoman Empire, is today an 
important and prosperous country. Considering its size—approxi¬ 
mately ro,ooo square miles—and its small population of about one 
and a quarter million inhabitants, Palestine is playing a marked 
part in the economic and political affairs of the world. The 
country has perhaps never witnessed such a fundamental and pro¬ 
gressive change as that which followed the Great War, when, in 
i^ao, the British Government was given the Mandate for the 
country. What was but an impoverished district of the Turkish 
Empire has been transformed into a modern and prosperous 
country- X-arge stretches of malaria-breeding marshlands have 
been drained and rendered suitable for habitation, wide areas of 
agricultural land neglected for centuries have been put under the 
plough, numerous new settlements have been established, existing 
villages and settlements have been enlarged, and the natural re¬ 
sources of the country have been exploited. Simultaneously with 
agricultural progress in the rural districts, there has been a rela¬ 
tively yet larger development in the urban areas. Existing towns 
have been enlarged by the addition of thousands and thousands of 
houses for immigrants. Water supplies, drainage schemes, and 
public works of a similar nature have been executed in most towns, 
resulting in improved conditions of health. New industries and 
engineering enterprises have been established. Schools, hospitals, 
public buildings, and a wide range of other amenities, necessary 
for the economic and social welfare of the existing population and 
newcomers, have been provided. Briefly, the living conditions of 
the inhabitants and the social aspect of the country have under¬ 
gone a complete change. 

In the economic and social regeneration of Palestine one of the 
most striking and most apparent features is the development of 
the road system. Transportation is a supreme factor in the de¬ 
velopment of any country, and the extraordinary progress which 
has taken place in the agricultural, industrial, and social life of 
Palestine would not have been attained, or at least would have 
been severely retarded, without the provision of suitable means of 
rapid transportation at minimum cost. At the outset of the British 
Administration Palestine was served with but a small and poor 
railway system, and owing to the very rapid development wnich 
has taken place the road, which is easier built, less costly and 
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generally provides a more convenient means of transport, has 
naturally come into prominence. 

Prior to 1914 there were praciicaily no roads in Palestine, The 
best in the country was the one between Jaffa and Jerusalem, 
sers'ing mainly for tourist traffic. In the south, routes existed be¬ 
tween Jerusalem and Bcersheba through Hebron, and bchveen 
Jerusalem and Jericho; in the north, between Jerusalem and 
Nazareth through Nablus and Jenin, and between Haifa and 
Tiberias tlirough Nazareth; but tliesc roads were of very light 
formation and often impassable in the wet season, Tlie remaining 
routes were mere tracks formed by animal transport, tjuite unsuit¬ 
able for wheeled traffic at any rime of the year. 

Various improvements were effected to roads during the War by 
the Turks and by the British military authorities during the occu¬ 
pation of the country by British troops late in 1917, The military 
authorities continued to cany out work on the roads until the 
estabiishment of a Civil Government and converted some of the 
routes into roads more capable of carrying motor transport. 

At the Inception of the Civil Government in 1920 the country 
was, nevertheless, served by extremely poor roads, totally in¬ 
adequate, both in regard to type of construction and mileage, to 
cope with the traffic which developed during the ensuing years. 

The intensive and rapid development of the country since the 
British occtiparion, and the advent of more advanced transport 
facilities due to extraordinary progress made in motor transport 
during the years succeeding the War, have given an impetus to 
large road ivorks during the last fifteen years. Tltcsc works have 
resulted in today’s valuable network of excellent motoring roads. 

Existing roads have been regularly maintained and improved, 
tracks have been converted into all-w'cathcr communications, and 
a considerable mileage of entirely new roads has been constructed. 
In iqai there were a^ut 450 kilometres of main roads suitable for 
traffic in all weather: today there are over 1,200 kilometres of 
such roads. 

Apart from increasing the total road mileage, considerable work 
has been done during the last few years on special improvements 
to enable roads to stand up to ever-increasing motor traffic. These 
works consisted mainly in the strengthening of road foundations, 
bridges and culverts, W'ldening and deepening of side drains, 
amelioration of dangerous ben^ and steep gradients, and last but 
not least the protection of all road surfaces with asphalt. Palestine 
is a shad dess and, over considerable areas, a practically waterless 
country; in past yc^ the dust nuisance was so harmful and dis¬ 
turbing that the relief obtained from its disappearance cannot be 
too strongly emphasized. Another feature which w'ill no doubt 
tend to ameliorate the aspect and condition of main roads is the 
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start made m 1935, though on a modest scale, in the planting of 
shade trees by the roadside. 

In addition to a network of about 1,200 kilometres of permanent 
roads there arc at present some 1,800 kilometres of seasonal tracks, 
of dif?CTcnt standards, passable in dry weather and considerable 
lengths of w'hich can oe negotiated in winter except during the 
heaviest rains. Improved road facilities have also been instru¬ 
mental in stimulating tourist traflic, and tourists can now visit, 
with considerable saving in cost and time, sites of interest which 
are not scis'ed by the railway. These fadlitics have, unfortunately, 
removed much of the charm and interest of journeys undertaken 
in the past; instead of riding through the land and spending the 
night in beautiful or historic snots during a journey of some three 
to four weeks the tourist of today traverses the country from north 
to south between sunrise and sunset. 

Inexpensive and fast modes of travel enable the local inhabitant 
to enjoy the diversity of the climatic and physical conditions of the 
country which arc characteristic of Palestine. For example, the 
inhabitant of ferusalcm at an altimdc of about 2,600 feet can, if he 
w'ishes for warmth in the winter, spend his hours of leisure on the 
shores of the Dead Sea—within an hour’s ride by car on excellent 
roads—at 1,300 feet below sea level. 

The opening up of the country by means of roads has not only 
enhanced agricultural, industrial, and trade potentialities of die 
country, but has also facilitated the maintenance of public security 
by making it possible to control remote areas previously inaccess¬ 
ible during certain periods of the year. 

The total expenoiture by the Palestine Government from igat 
to 1935 inclusive, on the construction of new roads and major 
improvements to existing roads, including overhead charges in 
respect of administrative costs, amounts roughly to 260,000, 

During the same period the total expenditure on the mainten¬ 
ance of roads and bridges amounted to jfi,o8o,ooo. The annual 
expenditure on the maintenance of roads and bridges has aug¬ 
mented from year to year simultaneously with the increase of road 
mileage and increase of motor traffic. The cost of maintenance of 
roads in the years igaa, 1923, 1924 amounted roughly to ^^30,000, 
^(^28,000 and ^31,000 respectively, while the costs for each of the 
last three years were: 1933, /102,000; 1934, 114,000; and 1935, 

j(^t5i,ooo, 

Tbc responsibility for the construction and maintenance of 
main roads rests with Government and is entrusted to the Depart¬ 
ment of Public Works. In all matters of road policy and capital 
road expenditure Government consults an advisory Road Board 
which was constituted in 1926 by the late Field-Marshal Lord 
Piumer during his tenure of office as High Commissioner for 
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Palestine. The Road Board is presided over by the Director of 
Public Works, and its membership comprises the three District 
Commissioners, the General Manager of the Palestine Railways, 
the Deputy Treasurer, and three non-official members nominated 
by Government. 

Main roads which provide through arterial communications for 
the benefit of the country as a W'holc arc built from public 
funds. Where roads are required for one village or a group of 
villages and cannot be considered as necessary for the network of 
arterial coirnnimications, Government undertakes the constmedon 
subject to a contribution by the local bodies concerned, the rate of 
contribution being fixed by the Road Board according to the cir¬ 
cumstances of ca^ case. This procedure has been followed in a 
number of cases during the last two to three years in connection 
with the consirucdon of roads connecting villages with the rail¬ 
way, mostly in agricultural areas of citrus plantadon, for the trans¬ 
portation of the fruit by rail to the ports of Haifa or Jaffa. There 
are also isolated cases of short roads built by private initiative. 

In addition to main roads which carry first<]ass traffic through¬ 
out the year, considerable works of improvement have been car¬ 
ried out on village roads and long stretches of such roads have been 
built in many parts of the country by villagers, either by voluniarv 
labour during the periods of the year when there is little agricuf- 
rural work to be done, or by t^ligatory participadon in cash or in 
labour under the Village Roads and Works Ordinance. This 
Ordinance provides for the payment by each taxable male in¬ 
habitant of a sum of j^r per year or the equivalent in working 
days, the contribution being used for village roads or other public 
works. The Department of Public Works supplies free of charge 
explosives, bridging material, and technical supervision. 

No source of revenue has been established or is used exclusively 
to defray expenditure on roads. In other words no direct rciadon 
or co-ordtnadon exists between the revenue accruing from the 
Motor Transport Industry and the expenditure sanedoned by 
Government for road works. Funds for the maintenance of roads 
are provided in the annual Budget Estimates of Government on 
the basis of the requirements of the Department of Public Works. 
The cost of new roads, major improvements to exjsdng roads and 
purchase of road-making plant—namely, all "extraordinary” 
road expenditure—is likewise provided for in the Government 
annual Budget Esdmates and is also met from the genera] revenue 
of the country. Proposals for new roads and major improvements 
to existing roads arc submitted to Government by the Road Board 
yearly prior to preparation of annual Budget Esdmates. The 
^iocadon of funds for such works is considered by Government 
in conjunction with all other major public works which are 
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financed from general revenue such as irrigation works, water 
supptieSi buildingSj ctc.j and no fixed share of the total funds 
allowed for “ extraordinary works is earmarked in advance for 
roads. 

The revenue which Government derives from the existence of 
roads is of two different categories. The first category consists of 
the fees collected under the Road Transport Ordinance and 
customs dues levied on all commodities connected with the motor 
transport industry. The second category represents indirect 
revenue—which cannot be assessed with any degree of accuracy- 
in the form of the additional receipts by Government from various 
taxes and dudes resulting from enhanced value of land and 
general prosperity following the opening up of the country by 
roads. 

Simultaneously with the increase in the number of vehicles 
{which will be referred to later), the volume of motor traffic and 
the mileage of roads, there has been a cormderablc increase from 
year to year in the revenue derived directly From the motor trans¬ 
port industry. In 1923, 1923, and 19Z4 the revenue amounted 
roughly to j£!i8,ooo, jC.43,000, and ;t47tOOO, while the figures for 
the last three years were: 1933, ;^400t00o; 1934, ^648,000; and 
1935, /flojjooo. The total revenue which accrued to Cksvcrnmcnt 
from me motor ixansport iudusiry from the inception of tiic Civil 
Government to 1935 inclusive is roughly j{^3, 390,000. 

Municipalities receive a share, at present fixed at 50 per cent,, of 
the licence Ices in respect of vehicles the owners of which reside 
within municipal areas; with this exception the whole of the 
revenue derived from the motor transport industry is credited to 
Government revenue. The municipal share of the licence fees is 
not included in the figures given in the preceding paragraph and 
represents but a smali percentage of tne total motor transport 
revenue. 

There were no motor transport vehicles in Palestine before the 
War, or, to be correct, there was in Jaffa one motor-car belonging 
to a German, which, when run on rare occasions, used to raise the 
utmost curiosity of the inhabitants. Passenger and goods trans¬ 
port facilities were provided by the railways, animal-drawn vehicles 
and mostly by horses, mules^ donkeys, and camels. The number 
of motor transport vehicles in 1921 was 400, after ten years it 
reached 4,381, and the statisdes recently published by the police 
authorities show that at the end of 1935 mere were 11,874 niotor 
vehicles consisting of 5,768 touring cars, 1,252 buses, 2,981 lorries, 
and 1,873 motor-cycles. 

To set against the progress brought about by motor transport 
there is the tragic picture of loss oT life and permanent physical 
impairment resulting from motor accidents, increase in the 
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number of fatal accidents from 44 and 52 m 1931 and 1932 to 157 
and 153 in 1934 and 1935 respectively, with a corresponding in¬ 
crease in the number of non-fatal accidcniSj causes considerable 
public anxiety. 

Though the increase is largely attributable to the growth of 
traffic as a whole and to steep roads and dangerous comers, the 
percentage of accidents to the number of vehicles is higher than 
m European countries. The police authorities arc fully alive to 
the evil caused by careless and tast driving and faulty vehicles, and 
no effort is being spared in instituting proper traffic control. 
Simulianeously the Public Works Department is carrying out im¬ 
provements on dangerous sections of the roads. 

One of the vital problems with which Government is con¬ 
fronted, in order to improve the road system to die standard set by 
the ever-increasing motor traffic, is the widening of roads. A new 
law has been recently promulgated providing for reservations up 
to 30 metres in width, as against the 20 metres only which was 
hitherto allowed. Other works which will fall under the group of 
improvements necessitated by the increased traffic include die 
construction of by-passes, road islands, roundabouts, and similar 
works. 

Like practically all countries served by rail and road communica¬ 
tions, Palestine has not been mared from competition between 
these two forms of transport and from the harmful effect resulting 
from the lack of co-ordination between the two systems. In 1934 
a special committee was appointed, under the chairmanship of the 
Government Treasurer and officii and non-official members, to 
investigate the operation of railway and motor transport systems 
and to submit proposals for their co-ordination and the elimina¬ 
tion of wasteful competition. This committee, which is stid 
functioning, has submitted various proposals to Government, some 
of which nave already been brought into operation. The pos¬ 
sibility of close co-operation between the road and railway system 
is illustrated by sansfactory results obtained in combined motor- 
bus and railway services instituted by the Department of Railways 
between Jerusalem and Haifa and between Jaffa-Tcl Aviv and 
Haifa. 

Notwithstanding the considerable achievement in the last fifteen 
years in the matter of road transport, there is little doubt that 
various developments in the immediate future w^ill necessitate 
further considerable activities in the field of road communications. 
Owing to its geographical simation, Palestine is called upon to 
play a most important part in international communications. 
Situated as it is on the border between the East and the West, and 
rightly referred to as the " Gateway to the East,” this country will, 
no doubt, in the future as it already is to some extent at present, be 
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a main mtcrmcdiatc station for communications by sea, road, and 
air between die West and the East. This posidon cannot but 
reflect on its intcnial cotamunications and will add considerably 
to the existing mileage of its roads and to their stand^d of 
construction. 

The newly constructed port of Haifa, the oil pipe line from Iraq 
with its terminal point at Haifa, and various other large engineer¬ 
ing schemes necessitate road transportadon fadlities in regard to 
both internal traffic and through comruunicadons with ndghbour- 
ing countries, Palcsdnc is connected with Syria by no less than 
three permanent roads, one running from Haifa to Beyrout by the 
coast, a second through Jisr Banat Yacoub on the Jordan, at a 
point between the lakes of Tiberias and Hula, to Damascus, and a 
third through Memlla on the northern frontier. There exists a 
regular trai^csert motor<ar service between Palcsrine and Iraq, 
and communications by car through Sinai between Palcsdnc and 
Egypt are becoming more and more frequent. Communications 
between Palestine and Trans-fordan are provided in the south 
through Jerusalem and lericho, by crossing the Jordan at the 
Allcnby Bridge (named after Lord Allcnby, the conqueror of 
Palestine) and by several bridges across the Jordan further north. 

The opening of the Haifa port has resulted in a demand for in¬ 
creased road facilities from various districts, and a number of roads 
are at present under construction, or envisaged for the near future, 
in order to provide the easiest possible access to the port; ere long 
several roads will radiate from this important town in different 
directions. The road which is most pressed for ^ die public is a 
direct road along the coastal plain to connect Jaffa and Tel Aviv 
with Haifa. The area through which this road is to pass is the 
most fertile tract of land in me country; large stretches of it arc 
planted with citrus fruit, and the further development of this re¬ 
munerative industry, which at present consdtutes the main natural 
wealth of the country and the bulk of its export, is hampered 
by inadequate communications and connection widi the ports. 
Government is alive to the need of this road; appreciable progress 
has already been made on the constnicdon of see dons at both ends 
from Jaffa and Haifa, anti there is every hope that the constnicdon 
of the whole road will now be proceeded with without interrupdon. 

Amongst other activities which will affect future road corn- 
mu nicadons, mention should be made of the tst'O civil air-ports, 
one north of Lydda near Jaffa and Tel Aviv and the second on 
the outskirts of Haifa, the construedon of which has recently been 
put in hand by Government. These air-ports will add consider¬ 
ably to the significance of Palestine as an intermediate station be¬ 
tween the East and the West and will lead to increased internal 
road traffic. While tile Haifa air-port is served by the excellent 
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road which mns from Haifa to Acre, work t$ now proceeding on 
the construction of several miles of road to provide easy access to 
the I^dda air-port from faifa and Tel Aviv and from Jerusalem. 

Before concluding this short ardcle on 'what has been done in 
Palestine in the past by Government in the development of roads 
and some of the nrobiems for the future, men don should be made 
of the remarkable improvements executed by municipal corpora¬ 
tions to city roods. Notwithstanding the heavy expenditure involved 
and grave difficuldcs in connection with expropriation and demo¬ 
lition of buildings, reconstruction of side walks, relaying of water 
and drainage pipes, most of the old main roads of Jerusalem, Jaffa, 
and Haifa have b«n realigned, widened, and completely trans¬ 
formed. Liberal financial assistance has been given by C^vern- 
ment for such works in connection with sections of roads situated 
within the municipal boundaries of these towns. Tel Aviv, which 
today is the largest town in the coun^, has not been faced with 
such serious pr^leros of this nature since practically the whole of 
the town was built after the War, Its roads arc wider and better 
planned, though not free from considerable traffic oongestion 
owing to the unforeseen density of the population. 

Jehcsauw, 

April 8 , 1936 . 
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PROGRESS IN AFGHANISTAN 

By His Excehincy Au Mohaked Kiian 
(T he Afghan Minister in London) 

Jmx;iNG by results, the era of the present progress in Afghanistan 
should be reckoned from the day that the Nadir Shahi rep me was 
formally installed upon the throne some five years ago, for under 
it reconstruction is being effected out of the chaos of the past* 

Without attempting to recapitulate recent Afghan history, it 
may be usefully recalled that one of the very first acts of his late 
Majesty Mohamed Nadir Shah was to grant the country what she 
had never had before in the correct fashion—on October 31, 
1931, he promulgated a Royal Cltambcr (Usul-Asasi) by which the 
Government ivas established ori the basis of a proper national con¬ 
stitution. 

Not only were internal matters directed strictly on constitutional 
procedure, but the present Afghan King on ascending the throne 
on November 8, 1933' virtue of the sixth clause of the Fimda- 
mental Ljws of the Realm, took the Royal Oaths as a Consdtu- 
ttonal Monarch, 

Having thus established a legal sanction in conformity with the 
needs of the people, it is not surprising that pracdc^ly in all 
Government undertakings success has been achieved. In the first 
instance ^pslative authority was vested in the Parliament, com¬ 
posed as it is of an upper and a lower House—the Senate (Majlts-t 
Alli-Ayan) and a National Assembly (Majlis Shara-Milli). The 
former consists of members, and is in session all the year 
round, whilst the latter of 120 tits during the summer months, in 
addition to the Grand Assembly convened every fourth year. 
Methods of franchise were also regulatedt 100,000 pcrsonS“ 
between the ages of 25 and 70 — forming a voting unit were en¬ 
titled to send one deputy provided he was of good repute and 
over the age of 30. 

Since the first meeting of the National Assembly on Septem¬ 
ber 10, 1931, there arc few subjects in which that body has not in¬ 
terested itself, including finance, health, education and even trade- 
promotion. 

Here I might give a brief survey of administrative departments 
and their accomplishments during the surprisingly short period 
of five years. In the ease of the internal government, for the sake 
of closer cohesion, it was found necessary to create two new ad¬ 
ministration centres. To each province an Executive Council and 
3 - Consultative Assembly of elected representadves were given to 
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con duct their local affairs within the framework of the Central 
Government. Even smaller towns of 10,000 inhabitants now have 
(Baiadiah) municipalities — i.e.^ their governments in miniature. 

Whereas the Feudal Lords or the Khans and the Maliks no 
longer form a privileged class^ yet in response to their undertaking 
to provide their c^uota of fighting men, and to assist the Govern- 
mcni in maintainmg law and order, some of them arc given seats 
in Parliament and have places reserved for their sons in educa¬ 
tional institutipns at Kabul. 

The State Church is of the Han.iR School of Islam, and the 
places of worship arc now maintained by the Government accord¬ 
ing to a certain classification^ as well as the department of Pious 
Foundations, which is under proper care. Reorganization has 
been introduced, too, in regard to the judiciary, for there is now a 
Supreme Court at the capital, nineteen Courts of Appeal in the 
provinces, and one hundred and sis lower courts; tribal arbitra¬ 
tion committees and permanent hoards of commercial arbitration, 
assisted by the consultative assemblies of districts and provinces, 
share amongst them the right of settling disputes. The police is 
maintained on a provincial basis and is centrally controlled by the 
Department of the interior at Kabul, but the force is strengthened 
by several additions from the ranks of the army. Some Afghan 
instructors were trained at Birmingham. 

Improvements in the army are likewise very marked. Mechan¬ 
ization of units has also commenced; a military academy has been 
created at Kabul, in addition to various signalling, infantry, aitil- 
icry and cavalry schools at Jalalabad, Kandahar, Herat and Mazar 
Sharief. New barracks and camping grounds have been built, 
army regulations recast, the recruitment tor the army being partly 
compulsory and partly voluntary. 

The educational advance has been particularly interesting, and 
a short study of its historical development will repay study. The 
period from 1906, when the educational department was first 
established at Kabul up to the present day, a period of thirty years, 
may be divided into three parts. 

The first, lasting up to 1910, when the Habibyah College was 
built, was one of suspicious tolerance, because both the clergy and 
the ruling classes were uncertain of the results that might accrue 
from higher education. 

The period terminating in 1928 was one of innovation, during 
which changes in the Afghan educational system were made 
merely for the sake of change. In many infant classes, for in¬ 
stance, instruction, instead of being imparted in the mother lan¬ 
guage of the Afghans, was given in German and French, which 
very considerably stiRed educarional progress. 

It is during the third period of reorganization, dating from 
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1930—from the advent o£ the present regiirtc—that constme- 
tive educational policy was mtroduced in Afghanistan. 

The noteworthy features of the Afghan educational reforms 
during the most recent times are: first, the recognition of the 
traditional Mosque schools, which exist in every village, and, in- 
deed, in every street of the larger towns. They were systemadzed 
in their teaching programme in such a manner that now they 
have become an integral part of tJie general school system. They 
arc now junior primary schools. 

The second feature is the separation of schools for children of 
7 to II and It to 14, which was effected only last year. Further, 
the teaching of foreign languages In the junior schools is abolished, 
the medium of instruction now being either Persian or Pushto in 
the central part of tlic country or on the Eastern and Southern 
provinces, according to where these two languages are pre¬ 
dominantly spoken. 

A great ded of translation work into Persian from foreign text¬ 
books is being done, and practically the entire course of medicine 
has already been rendered into the language of the country. 

All education being free and compulsoty', a pupil, after com¬ 
pleting his junior school course, joins a Middle (Rusbdiah) School 
for four years; thence he passes to the Higher (Idadiah) School 
for a course of another four years. 

Schools have been started in pharmacy, architecture, foreign 
languages, commerce and banking for men, and in nursing and 
midwifery for women. A normal school for teachers is also now 
in being. The new tendency being that of non-concentration of 
secondary and higher schools at Kabul, higher educational centres 
have now been opened at the provincial capitals. 

Furthermore, some vocational schools at Kabul have recently 
l>ccn made residential, where, in addition to free board and 
lodging, books and stationery are also provided by the State. 
Only in the case of elcmcnuiry Mosque schools is a small contri¬ 
bution ejected from the people; all other educational facilities 
ar^rovided at Government expense, 

TIic midday meal is also given free to day-scholars in the 
schools; scholarships arc paid to deserving and indigent pupils. 
In virtue of last year's National Decree, ! 2'5 hectares of land have 
been reserved for schools in provincial capitals, and 5 hectares for 
each of the districts. 

The administration of education is centralized. The Ministry 
of Education, through its directors, superintendents and inspec¬ 
tors, controls the systems. A permanent Bureau of Education 
has also been established. The provincial and local councils, 
advised by the officers of the Ministry of Education, administer 
the Mosque schools in the villages and the various streets of towns. 
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The National University at Kabul, instituted in 1932, at present 
has only one Faculty, that of medicine; for advanced education 
the Afghan students arc now receiving instructions in the various 
British, American, French, Cerman and Japanese Universities. 
An Institute of Islamic Studies, an archxoWical survey and 
museums arc opening up further fields of research in Afghanistan. 

Due attention is al^ being paid to physical culture. The Boy 
Scout movement is very nourishing. Playing of all kinds of out¬ 
door games is a compulsory item in the Afghan educational 
system, and an Afghan hockey team has recendy competed at the 
Olympic Games in Berlin. 

The future building prt^ramme of Afghan educadonal institu- 
dons is also interesting. The crccdon of a new college at Kabul, 
three secondary schools at Kandahar, Herat and Mazar Sharief, 
and forty junior schools has been sanctioned for the present 
financial year. It is proposed to build a univer^ty town in the 
Darul-Ftuioon area about five miles from Kabul. 

The health of the scholars is also adequately looked after. The 
school medical officer inspects all scholars annually, and from the 
departmental dispensary medicine is given free of charge to 
school children, and serious cases arc accommodated free at 
Government hospitals and sanatoria. 

Adult education, the creation of museums, public libraries, 
literary socicdcs, the establishment of the Boy Scout movement, 
intense activity in book and nct^'Spapn production, and tbe forma¬ 
tion of a Nadonal Olympic Associadon arc but a few of the 
further signs of moral and intellectual awakening imder the new 
order of mings at Kabul. 

The Public Health department, which is now a ministry, is a 
creation of the last few years, under which a thorough reorgani ra¬ 
don of old hospitals has been carried out and the building of new 
ones, replete with X-ray, electro-therapy, and a tubercular sana¬ 
torium, undertaken. There is a system of registration for private 
practitioners. The birth of Mihrab-i-Ahmcr, like a Red Crescent 
and Red Cross Society, is further indication of the fact that 
Afghans mean to install everything useful in their country. 

The budget shows a balance, which is to be utilized for build¬ 
ing up a nadonal currency reserve. There is no national debt as 
such; there is no unemployment, lockouts or strikes; and the 
seven-hour day is maintained. 
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THE STRAITS: THE CONVENTION OF 
MONTREUX 

By Z. Niksel 

The question of the Straits is a problem which has been recurring 
at more or less long intervaJs in the politics of Europe for these 
last t6o years. 

The term *' The Straits ” applied to the issue is an inadequate 
geographical term, because it cticampasses, besides the Dardanelles 
and the Bosphorus, the Sea of Marmora, the Black Sea, and the 
small islands on the jEgcan Sea guarding the entrance of the 
Hellespont. 

It would be, therefore, misleading to consider the quesdon of 
the Straits without taking into account the interests sometimes 
convergent, somedmes divergent, of Turkey, the guardian of the 
passage, the Black Sea States, and the other countries having 
mainly shipping and trading connecdons. 

That explains the complexity of the problem. 

Undl the Treaty of Kuchuk Kainaqik, the Black Sea was ex¬ 
clusively a Turkish expanse of water and aiJ the international 
convendons mentioned the Straits only to lay down or to reiterate 
the principle of free transit for all commercial vessels. 

Under the Capituladons' regime the customary clause of " the 
most favoured nation ’* avoided all rivalries and realixed, in some 
measure, an equality of treatment. 

When for the first rime Russia secured a coast-ltnc on the Sea 
of Azov—which is nothing more than a large bay of the Black 
&a—the latter ceased to be a Turkish lake and its intcrnadonal 
situadon underwent a big change. 

Many new problems arose: 

(fl) How the new State appearing on the shores of the Black Sea 
was to provide for its defence. 

{b) In case of war, how the Black Sea State would send an 
eventual fleet through the Straits to face enemy naval forces. 

(e) How an external country being in state of war with Russia 
would avail itself of the double channel in order to attack the 
Russian coast. 

These concerns have reflected themselves in nearly all the 
treaties concluded with Turkey since the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

The treaty signed on [anua^ 6, 1809, between Turkey and 
England specifies that the Straits shall be closed to alt warships 
in peace time. 
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Twenty years later, a treaty between Turkey and Rusaa 
(September 14, 1829) reiterated that the Straits shall be open to all 
commercial vessels sailing from or to the Black Sea. 

The pact of defensive alliance signed in Hutikiar iskclesi 
July S, TS33, contained a secret article by which Turkey assumed 
the engagement, in case of Russia being attacked by any State, to 
close the Straits to the aggressor. 

The treaty of March 30, 1856, signed in Paris after the Crimean 
War, conJirmed the old principle of the non-accessibility of the 
Straits for all kinds of warships. Turkey and Russia pledged 
themselves not to build shipyards on the coast of the Black Sea. 
The treaty determined the sise and other specifications of the small 
vessels which might be employed for purposes of maritime police. 

In all the aforesaid treaties, the principle of the neutrality of the 
Black Sea was cither explicitly or implicitly maintained. 

The hist derogation to this old^staolished rule appears in the 
Treaty of London of March 13, 1B71 (signatories: England, 
France, Italy, Austria, Germany, and Russia). It mentioned that 
Russia and the other States of the Black Sea were entitled to build 
and keep warships. 

The Treaty of Berlin (July 13, 1B78) introduced no innovation 
as regards the interna don al position of the Straits. 

During the discussions leading to the conclusion of the treaty 
the then rivalry between Russia and England became conspicuous. 
Lord Salisbury declared in the sitting held on July it that die 
Straits should lie closed to all warships, but the right of the Sultan 
to open them when he deemed fit could not be contested. 

The Russian delegate, Count Shuvaloff, replied that the prin¬ 
ciple of the closing of the Straits was to be considered as a 
European fundamental law; that it did not only bind the Powers 
towards Turkey, but also the same Powers towards each other. 

No agreement was reached on this point and no mention or 
allusion was made in the text of the treaty. 

The Treaty of Sevres initiated a r*fgimc without precedent in 
the history of the Straits, It decreed the unbounded accessibility 
of botli channels to all commercial vessels and warships. 

This was tantamount to the entire abolition of the sovereignty of 
Turkey over this long ribbon of Euroiwao coast extending from 
the entrance of the Dardanelles (Kumkal^) to the Black Sea end 
of the Bosphorus and comprising the parallel line of the Asiatic 
coast. 

A Commission of the Straits was to supervise the enforcement 
of the new regime and was to be endowed with the required 
police force. 

Turkey would have a representative in this Commission after 
its admission to the League of Nations. 
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The new situatioii created by the Treaty of Sevres was as severe 
a blow for Russia as for Turkey, By the unrestricted |>rivjlege of 
entrance granted to all warships In the Straits, Russia could be 
at any moment the target of a belligerent Beet. Russia, then 
engrossed in an awesome turmoil, was unable to prevent the hang¬ 
ing of this Damocles' sword over her head. 

The Treaty of Lausanne mitigated the harshness of the instru¬ 
ment of Sevres and acknowledged the sovereignty of Turkey over 
the Straits. 

Although the Treaty of Lausanne pieated a demilitanzed 
neutral zone, it revised the most essential provisions of the treaty 
of Sivres on behalf of Turkey. 

To the unrestricted freedom of transit for all warships and air¬ 
craft was suhstimted a new regulation implying some limitations 
for peace and war time, 

Furthermore, the attributions of the Commission of the Straits 
were considcrahly modified and it was to be presided over by a 
Turkish member. 

The Treaty of Lausanne had never satisfied Turkey, It had 
doubtless suppressed the nightmare of Sevres, but it was an antici¬ 
patory measure which had been accepted when disarmament was 
still a hope in the world. 

The imposed neutrality might not be felt only as a bondage in 
an atmosphere of settled peace and mutual understanding, But 
Europe did not respond to these hopes, 

The Powers failed to fufil their engagements as regards gradual 
disarmament. The <|Ucstion was examined and debated in the 
League of Nations without any practical result. 

Tne dissatisfaction of Turkey owing to her abnormal position 
in the Straits grew to uneasiness when the world realized that the 
League of Nations was powerless to prevent an unjust aggression 
even by one of its owm members, 

The occupation of Manchuria, the war in the Chaco, shook the 
confidence of the most hopeful, and the Abyssinbn war destroyed 
the most deep-rooted illusions. 

On the other side, fapan having retired from the League of 
Nations, it was doubtful that she would participate in any action 
under Article 16 of the Covenant. 

Owing to these circumstances Turkey resolved to ask for the 
revision of the regime of the Straits, and she chose to do so by 
legal means. 

The Turkish Note of April ii stated that the guarantee of the 
Powers was, in the light of recent events, no longer operative and 
that the defence of Turkish territory required more effective 
measures, 

Turkey asked the Powers to meet in order to modify the terms 
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of ihc Trca^ of Lausanne, it being understood that she was 
willing to adopt the most liberal r^ime allowing for the full 
development of navigation between the Mediterranean and Black 
Seas. 

The Turkish Note aimed solely at the opening of negotiadons 
and did not contain any further statements as to the details of the 
desired modiheadons. 

None of the States to which the Note had been notified called 
the Turkish point of view in quesdon. In some answers there 
were only some trifling reservations. 

In consequence the Conference opened at Monircux in a gener¬ 
ally auspicious mood. 

The Treaty of Montreux is the most complete and—witlun 
human possibilities—the most just pact which has been signed 
until the present time in order to regulate the navigation in the 
Straits and the adjacent seas. 

The work constitutes a praiseworthy achievement. It has suc¬ 
ceeded in conciliating three confronting interests: the interests of 
the guardian State; those of the Black Sea States; and those of the 
Powers not territorially involved—i.r., the externa! Powers. 

The Convention of Montreux, in opposition to all former ones, 
is a work of wisdom and mutual comprehension because it has 
not been made at the conclusion of a war. None of its provisions 
reveals the arrc^nce of a victor intent on liarvesting the fruit of a 
recent victoiy. None of the States represented at Montreux had 
been previously humbled by a defeat or fay adversity. 

Nearly all the Powers sitting around the Conference table at 
Montreux were bound to each other by pacts of amity and good¬ 
will. 

The ^ Montreux Convention comprises five sections, four 
appendices, and one protocol. It has a duration of 20 years. Its 
most important features arc the following: 

The freedom of transit for commercial vessels is proclaimed 
afresh. 

This freedom is not available by night when Turkey is a 
belligerent. ^ 

Turkey regains the right to militarize the Straits. 

Any Power rnay send a naval force through the Straits at a 
week s nobce. This force must not exceed i ^,000 tons a nd can 
only comprise light surface vessels and fleet auxiliaries. 

Battleships and surface vessels of more than 10,000 tons or 
carrying ^ns heavier than lo-inch are excluded. 

Submarines, aircraft-carriers and military aircraft are also ex-- 
eluded. 

T^c maximum stay in the Black Sea for warships is three 

weeks. ^ 
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The naval forces assembled in the Black Sea must not exceed 
30t000 tons. 

When the Soviets increase their actual force by to,000, this 
limit will rise proportionately but will never exceed 45,000 tons. 

No one Power may send more than twO'thirds of the aforesaid 
tonnage. 

The Black Sea Powers are not submitted to any limitations as 
to warships going out to the i£gcan or coming in to the Black 
Sea. 

Naval forces entering the Straits for a courtesy ^'is^t are 
exempted from tonnage restrictions. 

Civil aircraft may aiEtcr due notice By over the Straits and the 
Sea of Marmora over specified routes. 

The Black Sea Powers will inform tsvice yearly the Turkish 
Government of the strength of their naval forces. 

The Straits are dosed to belligerent forces when Turkey is 
neutral. 

Tbc League of Nations may order naval forces to act against 
an aggressor and in that case their access is not barred. 

The same right of transit is granted to forces going to help the 
viedm of an aggression under a pact of mutual aid registered and 
published in confonniiy with the League Covenant. 

In case of war, Turkey has the right to close completely the 
Straits. 

Turkey may use the same right if she feels ** menaced by war.” 
In this case the League Council by a twcMhirds majority may 
decide that the measures are not justified. This decision compels 
Turkey to revoke diem unless the majority of the signatories of 
the convention take her side. 

The Commission of the Straits is abolished and its powers tranS' 
ferred to the Turkish Government. (The Turkish Government 
has already created a new or^nizadon in the Ministry of foreign 
affairs—the sixth department—to supervise the enforcement of 
the new provisions.) 

At the end of every five years each signatory may propose 
amendments in view of a better funedoning of the adopted rules. 
If no agreement is reached a Conference vml be called. 

Anxaka. 

Sefffftuher, 19^6. 
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the glory and the sorrow of the 

MOUNTAIN 

{Adapted from the Chinese of the Sage Tien-te-Kia^ 

From where 1 sit 
I behold in front of me 

Many 2nd niRny grc2t snowy mountain peaks. 

In a crescent of peace 
They lie before me. 

Their tops are white. 

In candid whiteness they pierce the blue, pure sky. 

And my soul, as I look on them, 

Yearns upward to Peace, 

That Peace of which these Giant Teachers 
Are at once the Guardians, 

The Symbol, and the Way. 

Thus I pze upon the nearest mountains 
Of the frontier country of Tibet. 

Gazing thus, in my thought I draw nearer to them 
Nearer and ever nearer, ’ 

As the traveller through trackless wildernesses 
Threads his way, some God guiding him, 

Ever nearer and nearer and nearer 
To the r«ting-p]ace of his desire. 

Thus I, in thought, have drawn nearer 
To these mountain ranges 0/ Peace. 

Aha I Having drawn near, what sec I ? 

Dread preapices, vast glaciers, deadly snowhelds. 

Ready at the least dink of stone. 

Least whisper. 

Least sigh; 

To launch themselves, insensate, ruthless, 

Demoniac, inescapable, 

Upon whatsoever lictli in their path, 

^ tin: same lichen or snow-plant or kingly ccdar-plnc: 

Be the same msret or nettling, or snow-leopard. or deer, or man 
at the same coolie or pnest or merchant. 

Or Lord Gautama Himsdf i 
Crushing all to powder, 

Rending, mashing, pulping and defacing, 

Grinding to dust of death. 
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Such, seen at hand, is the dolorous Essence 

Of the dcmon<ombat that rages 

Eternally upon the mountains of the snowy Peace, 

But I saw also, or it seemed $0 in my vision, yon Golden Giant, 
The Sun, 

Stretch forth subtly and by stealth, 

Hot, steaming fingers, the clever, stealthy fingers of the thief 
Who cuts away the traveller's purse^lecvc 
Quietly, upon the warm inn-dais, while he sleeps. 

So also the Sun did steal back bit by bit 

The demon-strength of the snowficid on the hdghts, 

And the cold cruelty of the glaciers in the long valleys facing 
South. 

Thus the harshness and strengA of the mountains 
Rcturnetli in freshening, life-giving floods 
To the far cultivators of Ho-nan and Shan-tung. 

Be at rest, therefore, O my soul, 

For whether thou dwcUcst remotely among the Blue Hills, 
Contentedly gazing through leagues untold of ether 
Upon these white mountains of the Eternal Peace— 

Or whether thou maichcst arms. 

Be it as man, or as pine or lichen, 

As deer or as snow-leopard, 

Or indeed as Gautama Himself, 

With these insensate womb-strivings 

Of the Inchoate, murderously seeking Form, 

Seeking Embodiment, 

Seeking the Glory of parentage, and race, and name, 

Seeking all that which within the I AM be found— 

Of whether, using the sacred, golden-fingered stealth 
Of Brother Lord, the Sun, 

Thou thicvcst first, then mcrcbandiscst. 

And lastly spreadest abroad 
Among tnc cultivators of Han 
Riches untold, 

Garnered by thee secretly 
Amid the aeath and devastation, 

The groaning honor, the strife 
Of these eternal ice-fields— 

In all things be sure that thou toilest only for Him, 

Whose eyes are the shining stars, 

Whose voice runneth ever round the earth, 
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But on whose face b a vetl^ 

Tapestried with joys and horrors manifold, 

Dripping also redly from the arteries of dcath'torn living creatures. 

For whether thou seekest Him in peace, 

In bloodshed, in sorrow, in benchcencc, or in joy. 

Be sure that thou shall inevitably find Him, 

For thou, O Soul, art He I 


John Kavanagh. 
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A CONSTITUTION FOR CHINA 
By O. M. Green 

On the twelfth of next month the first People’s Congress in 
history of China is due to meet in Nanking to adopt a Constitution 
for the whole country. The second ^>criod, that ol “ political 
tutelage,” marked out by Dr. Sun Yat-sen in the inarch towards 
democratic government is deemed to liavc successfully come to an 
end, as the hrst, that of '’milita^ conquest,” ended in [92S with 
the overthrow of the last great figure in the old regime, the late 
Marshal Chang Tso*lin, and the establishment of the Nationalist 
Government at Nanking, It is now time for the people of China 
to enter upon tile full rights of self-government. After many 
previous abortive attempts and much recent labour a draft Con¬ 
stitution w'as completed last May, If approved next month, as to 
all appearances it will be, W'C snail then be able to drink to the 
success of the Republic of China and the health of its President, 
The history of Constitution-making in China is as varied and 
chequered as that of the progress towards the present dinoMmentt 
The first glimpse of it is seen in 1907 in the creation of a Senate 
by the late Empress-Dowager, convinced at last by the tragedy of 
the Boxer Year and by the growing discontent in the country that 
popular reform was unavoidable. That Senate’s powers were 
prescribed as being strictly consultati ve. Yet the Empress-Dowager 
provided that the Senators should ultimately have control of the 
purse-strings and the whole scheme was definitely intended as the 
first stage tow'ards constitutional govermnent. Before the 
Empress^ death the Senate w'as visibly feeling its way, not un¬ 
successfully, to wider freedom. Had it been established twenty 
years earlier, say after the w'ar ivith France, China might have 
been spared much humiliation and bloodshed and the Manchu 
dynasty might still be reigning. 

The Manchus made a desperate attempt in November, 19] 1, to 
stave off the revolution that bad broken out in Wuchang the 
month before by hurriedly promulgating a Constitution, together 
with abject expressions of self-accusation and contrition. But the 
day for repentance had passed. In December the revolutionaries 
met at Nanking and adopted a Temporary Republican Con¬ 
stitution, which was adopted as the Provisional Constitution in 
March when the Manchus finally abdicated. This was the Con¬ 
stitution which Yuan Shih-kai swore to uphold when Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen resigned to him the Presidency of China, 

Yuan never had any belief in Westernized imitations of demo- 
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cracy. He soon quarrelled with the Parliament which had met in 
Peking shortly after he became President over the Constitudonj 
which theoretically put him under their control dismissed them, 
continued for two years to carry on a pretence of republican 
government under a Constitution of his own concoction^ tried to 
make himself Emperor, failed, and died of an internal malady 
aggravated by mortification and loss of face.” 

Two other attempts at Consdtution'drafting were made in 1923 
and 19-5* hut China was by now breaking up in an imitation of 
the era of Warring States of over 2,000 years before, and the last 
hgments of republican government were swept away like cobwebs 
in the Communist explosion of 1926. From this chaos emerged 
the Kuomintang dictatorship and the new regime svhich has 
since flourished in Nanking and, in all fairness, it must be said, 
after many initial mismkes has proved itself the best, most author!- 
tarive Government that China has had for many years. 

Torn and shattered as China was by years of civil war, Com¬ 
munism and banditry, her finances in utter disarray, all sem¬ 
blance of central authority gone to the winds, the dictatorship of 
the Kuomintang (the central Party of Nationalism), enshrined in 
the instrument of government adopted in October, 1928, was the 
only possibic expedient. It had at least the merit of being con¬ 
trolled by the Party which Dr. Sun Yat-sen had created to carry out 
his political testament. It was something definitely planned, con¬ 
taining the germ of a wider system that was to come later, instead 
of the unchecked rule of a single war lord whose personal ambi¬ 
tions were a continual incitement to rivalries and civil war. 

Its fault was that it contained too many checks, The Xuomin- 
tang were desperately anxious to ensure that there should be no 
more Tuchuns. The decisions of every Minister wxrc made sub¬ 
ject to endless revision by councils and committees; and the omni¬ 
potence of the Kuomintang, who were formally proclaimed the 
souree of all authority, above all law, inviolable, was delegated 
throughout the provinces to branch committees, the detested 
Tangpu, whose duty was to exercise control over the local magis¬ 
trates and keep them strictly in the narrow' way of Sunyatsenism. 

The tragedy of the scheme was that, while its ctimbrousness 
seemed precisely designed to defeat action, there was a universal 
fever to be up and doing, Flushed by success the Kuomintang 
seemed incapable of thinking coolly and taking a practical view of 
the nature of their enormous task. Everything in China had to 
be made over anew in the shortest possible time, and rules and 
regulations, prescribing conduct in every detail of life from the 
amount to be spent on ,1 birthday feast upwards, poured from 
Nanking in a constant stream. The Tangpu, composed of 
enthusiastic youths, made themselves specially hated by their con- 
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tinucd disturbance of “ old custom," Civil w-ars broke out again 
early in 1929 and continued wth little interruption virtually down 
to the lapancse invasion of Manchuria in 1931, 

Out of evil, good. It cannot be denied that the humiliation of 
the loss of Manchuria has had one good result, in brining the 
^>o1iticians to their senses and forcing all factions to realize that, 
if China was ever to resist foreign aggression, she must first make 
an end of internal discord.* The outcome is the really extra¬ 
ordinary progress that has been visible in China since T932, in the 
suppression of Communism which at one time completely 
dominated the richest central provinces, in road-making, railway- 
building. and other public works, and in the beginnings of a 
serious attempt to do something fur that sorely oppressed and all- 
important person, the peasant. 

As Nanking’s authority has widened, its wisdom has increased. 
If the Kuomintang have not lost their old ascendancy, they have 
acquired some discretion m exercising it. The cumbrous system 
adopted in 1928 has been modified in various more practical ways. 
Best of all, perhaps, when the prospects of a working scheme of 
self-government arc being weighed, is the enormous amount of 
voluntary work done by the young intelligentsia—men and girls 
like the Indemnity scholars and other students now being educated 
in Great Britain—in the establishment of health centres and 
clinics, in teaching in schools and in social activities of all kinds 
among the masses. 

Under the better atmosphere thus created, the work of drafting 
a Constitution has gone ahead in real earnest. A committee for 
this purpose was appointed by Dr. Sun Fo, son of Dr, Sun Yat-sen 
and President of the Legislative Yuan, as far back as in January 
1933. Altogether it has produced five drafts, the last, which is to 
be voted upon next month, having been boiled down from much 
more voluminous documents to one of eight chapters and 148 
articles. The first chapter rather pathetically defines the territories 
of the Republic as incUiding not only the eighteen provinces of the 
old Middle Kingdom, but all Manchuria.Mongolia, Sinkiang, and 
Tibet. Well, the Chinese have worn down foreign conquerors 
and recovered lost territories more than once in their long history, 
and the prophecy may be risked that Manchuria at least w'ill ulti¬ 
mately be theirs again, though it may take a century to accom¬ 
plish the reunion. 

The basis of the Constitution is that sovereignty is vested, no 

* In ihis conneciion the prciciit writer recently told, on eoad 
authority, that the failure of the attempted Southern revolt against Nanking 
last sutniner was not a little due to the steady refusal of the young officer 
class 10 have any more civil won. " We will fight lapan,** they said, *' but 
not each other.' No more promising change 01 temper oould be imagined. 
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longer tn the KucHnintang, but In tlic whole body of citizens, who 
will elect by universal, equal, and direct su^rage a People's Con¬ 
gress. This body, in which tnembership will be for sue years, will 
m.cct for one month every' three years, though it can be sumnioncd 
by the President or inay summon itself for other meetings. Its 
dudes will be to elect, or if it pleases dismiss, the President and 
otltcr chief officers of Stale, initiate iaw's, hold referendums on 
laws and, if desirable, amend the Constitution. Broadly spcalang, 
there is to be one delegate to every 300,000 Chinese, which wUl 
give China a Congress of anything from 1,200 to i,goo delegates. 
Perhaps it is as well that they should not meet more than once in 
three years. 

^ The President's powers, which he will wield for six years, with 
right of re-election for a further six, arc very wide indeed. He is 
to be the head of the State; to command the Republic's land, sea, 
and air forces; promulgate laws; declare war, negotiate peace and 
conclude treaties; declare and terminate a state of emergency; 
exerdse the power of granting amnesties, spedal pardons, etc.; 
appoint and r^ove civil and military officials; and confer decora¬ 
tions. In national crises, on a resolution of the Executive Council, 
the President may issue emergency mandates; refer back legisla¬ 
tion of which he disapproves and convene extraordinary sessions 
of the People's Congress to which alone he is amenable. In the 
event of his death or Incapacity, the Vice-President acts for him. 

This part of the Constitution, as will be seen later, has caused a 
great deal of exettement. 

The Government is framed on the Five-Power principle laid 
down by Dr, Sun Yat-sen, but the Central Executive Committee 
and the Central Political Council, those terrible circumlocution 
offices by which the Kuomintang sought to buttress themselves, 
disappear. There arc to be five Yuan, or Councils: The Execu¬ 
tive, already named, correspondi^ to a Cabinet; the Legislative 
and the Judicial, names which suflicientiy explain themselves; the 
Examin.ition Yuan, which will be in effect a Civil Service Com¬ 
mission lo obtain recruits for the Government services; and a 
Censor Yuan, certainly the most interesting and potentially the 
most useful of all. 

It is instructive to see how the Chinese, even when making all 
things new, cling to institutions of their own invention which 
have served them well. The same tendency is visible, as will be 
explained, in the whole Constitution, but especially in the Censor 
Yuan, which even the Kuomintang dictatorship prcserv'cd m 1928, 
though calling it Control Yuan. 

The Censor ate dates back to at least the fourth century b.c., 
although t^turaJly its functions varied from age to age. 
Latourette, in ** The Chinese, Their History and Culture ’* says; 
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In g^acral, the C«n$ofatc'> fuocdoa was, as its name suegnts^ to criticize 
the Cov'crnment. This, as it was made speciiic (the Maactuis when settmg 
up their dynasty in 1644 teorganized the Censoiatic and made it a vital part 
ot the Govcrnmcni)v includea such dudes as keeping watch on officials and 
reporting to the Jimperor any delinquencies, laldng exception to the acts 
of the hmperor himself, checking over important State documents for mis' 
takes, assisting in the examination of ofEci^s, invesdgatlDg reports of official 
eorrupdon in governmental accounts, keeping watch over State property and 
the constructioa of public buildings, supervising the ceremonies on formal 
occasions, and joining with two outers of the central bodies as a high court 
of review for a large number of ca s es . 

The greatest liberty of speech was conferred upon the Censors 
and it is to their credit that for the most part they exercised it 
fearlessly. They were liable to dismissal, even to exile or death. 
Yet Latourette says that “during all the Ch’ing (i.e., Manchu) 
dynasty only about half a hundred such penalties arc recorded.” 
Public opinion was behind the Cknsors, and the wisest Emperors 
always kept an ear very close to the ground. Even the imperious 
“Old Buddha,” the famous Empress-Dowager, accepted some 
caustic rebukes from the Censors, although in justice to her 
memory it must be said that she rarely permitted such interrup¬ 
tions to divert her from her own way. Under the Kuomintang 
dictatorship not much has been heard of the Control Yuan, 
though it has not been wholly voiceless. Under the Consdtudon, 
with its time-honoured dtlc restored, it may play a really valuable 
part. 

Chapter 11 of the Constitution is devoted to defining the rights 
and duties of citizens. Some of these sound to En^ish ears $0 
elementary that it would seem needless to embody them in a 
Constitution, as for example that no one shall be arrested, tried, 
and punished ” except in accordance with law that no one may 
be tried in a military court unless when on military service; and 
that no house may be forcibly entered, “except in accordance 
with the law.” But it is necessary to read these provisions in the 
light of the bitter experience of recent years. Thus Article ti 
prescribing that ” every citizen shall have freedom to change his 
residence, such freedom not to be restricted except in accordance 
with law ” shows vividly how far China has fallen from the grace 
of her ancient liberties, W'hcn there was nothing whatever to 
prevent any Chinese from moving as he pleased inside or out of 
China. 

Freedom of speech and writing is guaranteed by the ConstitU' 
don and freedom of religious belief. One wonders how this w'ltl 
work out in practice, remembering bow often these liberties have 
been proclaimed by Nanking in the past right years and how 
hollow' these proclamations have proved. 

The value or otherwise of this second chapter depends upon one 
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thing alone—namely^ the independence and inviolability of the 
Judicature. In practice the Chinese have a strong sense of justice 
tempered by a humanity which one cannot but admire. Thus^ in 
accordance with Lao Tzu's ma?tim that " the inspired mar^, when 
a creditor, does not exact the utmost of his claim/' the victim in 
any controversy is always left with some rags of self-respect to 
comfort him ; the defeated general is allowed a loophole turough 
which to escape or provided with funds to travel abroad and study 
Western social systems- judgments arc carefully framed to save 
the loscrV face and no criminal can be sentenced until he has 
confessed his crime^ though it must be admitted that extreme 
measures are occasionally taken to obtain the desired confession. 
But the conception of law as a thing in itself above all other 
institutions does not exist Ln China, and although something has 
been done in recent years to improve the position of judges, they 
arc most inadecuately paid, and always liable to dismissal or 
relegation to inferior posts^ That they should too often become 
the mouthpicGc of the local Government is inevitable. These 
defects have been strongly criticized by not a few Chinese in 
recent years and it is to be hoped that tne new Constitution will 
remedy them. It is obvious that the citizens^ liberties cannot be 
safe until the powers of judges arc cejually safeguarded. 

This stipulation apart, however, which must apply with ccjual 
force under any system of government, the Constitution really 
stands or falls by Chapter V, dealing w^ith local self-govemment 
In each province there will be a Governor appointed by the 
Central Government, and a Provincial Assembly elected by the 
people of the province. But the latter is recognized as ocing 
divided up into districts or, for towns, municipal]ties^ each of 
which wiD be entirely free to manage its own affairs and to pass 
any laws and regulations it pleases so long as they do not conBict 
with die major ordinances enacted for the whole country. ** The 
district is a unit of local self-government," says the Constitution. 
It wdl elect its down district council and its ow^n district magistrate 
and dismiss both if it finds cause to do so- The same rights arc 
to be possessed by the municipalities; these, however, will elect a 
mayor instead of a magistrate. 

These provisions are of the very core of Dr- Sun Yat-sen's 
political leaching, which shows that for all his revolutionary 
crusade he was a much better Chinese than many of his followers 
and except for his rejection of emperors rather to be called evolu¬ 
tionary than revolutionary. 

Among the many paradoxes, as they appear to the West, which 
China presents, though perhaps they are more fairly to be deemed 
exquisite balances wrought out by long experience between opposing 
forces, the most striking is that beneath the autocracy of an abso- 
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lute Emperor, the semi-divine Son of Heaven, omnipotent and 
uiK^ucstionablc,* the Chinese people were the most democratic 
and in many respects the freest on earth- The ol^ciai machiticry 
of Viceroys, Provincial Governors, Taotais and District Magis^ 
(rates existed mainly to preserve a general unifartnity of govern' 
ment, keep order and collect taxes. Within this framework the 
Chinese iKOplc ran their own aHairs: by councils of village elders 
and headmen in the country districts, by their guilds in the towns. 

Through these reverend signors all local a 0 airs were arranged; 
they allotted to each resident the share that he must pay of the 
taxes imposed on the community ; even matters of civil law were 
in their hands, for the average Chinese iLdgant never dreamed of 
seeking the magistrate's court, but went to arbitration by the local 
elders, "nic grand and fully admitted success of ibc British ad- 
ministradon of Wcihaiwci for 32 years was chat it governed a 
^^^Ifhng area of 250 square mites and some 200,000 people with a 
h^dful of Chinese police to the perfect satisfaction of all and tJie 
minimum of misdemeanour, simply by adopting the classic 
Chinese system of preserving order, collecting taxes on a sca lr 
agreeable to the people’s sense of fairness, and leaving them to 
manage their own affairs in their villages. 

It was to the credit of Dr. Sun that be saw so dearly the im¬ 
mense importance and strength of this system, which indeed has 
been the main fsecor^ together with the reverence for family, in 
preserving Chinese culture and the social sysietn through all the 
successive crashes of dynasties and ensuing periods of anarchy. 
For Dr. Sun, local sdr-gov'cramcnt, reformed and stabilized as 
an organic part of the national administration, w'as die supreme 
aim of rc™lution- And assuredly his followers have faiifuliy 
tried to carry out Dr. Sun's ideals. In particular, it may be noted 
that the Constitution prescribes the dudes of a Prorindal Governor 
as being no more th^ to “ execute the laws and orders of the 
Central Government and supervise local scltgovcrmncnt 
which is much what he did under the Empire. 

It was said above that the clauses defining the President’s 
powers had caused much excitement. Uproar would be a more 
appropriate word. The ahordve revolt last summer of the two 
^cat southern provinces, Kwangtung and Kwangsi, was in part 
due to the outcry of General Chiang Kai-shek's opponents that he 
meant to make himself, as President, dictator of all China; and it 
W’as not only in the South that this was murmured. 

• "nits doej^ not exclude the posstbility of the Emperor bcine called in 
quesdon by hk mentioned above. Tbeoretically ihc Emperor 

hved and diought only for the good of h\s people. When he failed lo rao- 
torm to that ideah the Omsor waj free lo critiMc. Mcikciiu taught ihut 
w people were endded to rebel .igainst a bad Emperor^ ai they always did. 
Short of such extreme rncaiurcj die Emperor waj* of course, absolute. 
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It h noi surprising that this extraordinary man should have 
made many enemies as well as many friends. It is no exaggera- 
non CO say that among the world's leaders today he has for shea 
ability no superior and very few er^uals. A soldier all his life, and 
an exceptionally skilful one, he secs into his ciountry''s problems 
with the eye of a true statesman; a man of unflinching resolu¬ 
tion* who never fears to act decisively when so rct^uircd, he knows 
how to temper strength with modaation and conquest with 
prudence. It is specially to be nodeed that having moved his 
troops into strategic posirions against the rebellious South, as in 
all commonsense he had to do, he refrained from firing one shot 
at them and hnally wore dowm their resistance by padent 
diplomacy. 

To General Ghiang in very large measure is due the steady im¬ 
provement of Nanking's administradon, as also the wide expan¬ 
sion o£ its authority and presdge. He certainly docs not siificr 
fools gladly, and if he appears autocraric in some respects, he is 
considerably less so than most men would be in his place and not 
more so than circumstances have required. Unlike some leaders 
very much in the world’s eye just now, Ghiang Kai-shek is the 
reverse of hysterical, and though he speaks forcibly he never rants. 
A sclecdon from his speeches in the past eight years would reveal 
a calm, clear mind working tenaciomly to a carefully thought-out 
purpose, inspired by real patriotism. 

He, too, was the originator of the " New Life ” movement, 
that remarkable code o£ moral and social behaviour which, with a 
few addirions from American Methodism such as forswearing 
cigarettes, gossip and lipsdck, is pure Confucianism, and has been 
caught up all tmough China with extraordinary enthusiasm and 
no little solid benefits. 

Since the Revoludon the snare of foreign Governments in deal¬ 
ing with China has too often been to pin their faith on this or that 
" strong man,” who has invariably ended by revealing feet of 
day conjoined with an enlarged cranium. One would venture 
to hope that General Ghiang Kai-shek may prove an exception, 
on the strength of his record hitherto and the calm balance of his 
nature. If he becomes President, with the powers assigned him 
by the Constitudon, it may weU be a good thing that he should 
have them while the new system gets under way. It will be a 
gross reversal of his praedee if he uses those powers tyTannously. 

Looking to the future one may venture to think that the Con¬ 
stitution’s best chance of succeeding consists in its assimilation of 
Chinese traditions. The powers of the President arc not so far 
removed from those of the Emperor, with this exception that he 
is removable by process of law. Here, in fact, is mat Constitu¬ 
tional monarchy which was all the ambition of the carUcst revolu- 
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rionarics. The powers of the people oE Asien and dty arc, 
with the added advantage of their being able to elect their own 
magistrates, what they have been from time immemorial, though 
the names for them have been changed > As Dr. Chang Peng-chim 
remarks in his admirable little book China at the Crossroads, 
whatever China takes from the West she will modify according 
to her own ideas. In devising her Constitution she has gone 
fur^cr than that, preserving for all practical purposes her own 
political philosophies and calling them by Western tides. 

It is a good augury for the future; another proof that, after 
periods of disorder and disillusionment, China always finds re¬ 
newal of strength by returning 10 her b^ traditions. 
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LEADING ARTICLE 

A FRENCH TRAVELLER IN INDIA A HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO 

A COWARISON OF JACQUEMONT AND DUBOIS 
By Philip MottxELL 

It remarkable that two oI the best accounts of the English in 
India in that critical and important period in the early years of the 
last century—when, after sixty years of almost incessant fighting, 
thdr power was at last securely established—should have been 
written by two Frenchnten. One of them occurs in the preface to 
the book on Indian Manners and Customs,* by the Abbi Dubois 
—a book that is already fairlv well know'u to English readers— 
the other in the recently translated letters of Victor Jacquemont,t 
whose arrival in India was described in the April number of The 
Asiatic Review. 

The Abbd Dubois—or plain Jean Antoine Dubois, as he then 
was—went out in the year 1752 as a Catholic Missionary, at a 
time when the authority and even the existence of the English in 
India were still precarious, and remained there without a break 
for thirty-one years. During most of that time he was living in 
obscurity and extreme poverty, devoting himself to the moral and 
physical improvement of the people among whom he worked. 
He made it, as he says, his constant rule to live as they did. He 
adopted their style of clothing and studied their customs and 
methods; and though be never succeeded in converting more than 
a very small number of them to the Christian faith, he won thdr 
respect and confidence, and was held by them, so we are told, in 
quite as much reverence as one of their own Yogis or Gurus, His 
appearance indeed, as you see him in the traditional portrait of 
him—with his long beard and bis Indian dress, his pilgrim’s 
staff and that grave and rather haunting expression of face—must 
have been extremely remarkable. He is religious, you feel, but 
he is also reasonable, a man of strong and simple faith, but with¬ 
out a trace of fanaticism. Removed both by origin and by habit 

• Hindu Manners, Customs and Cetetaonirs, by the Abbfi I. A, DuboiL 

t Letters from fndia, by Victor facquemont; translated by Cathenae 
Alison Phillips. 
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of life from any dose intercourse with the European community, 
he w'atchcs with interest and, on the whole, with sympathy the 
growth of the neu' regime. It is indeed from the detachment and 
entire sincerity of his mind that his writings, which, as he says, 
arc devoid of all literary art, derive their chief value. 

Of the origin of the British supremacy he says: 

** This colossal doinlfiEon, rvkich a Europcaji Goveriimenl has succeeded 
in cistablishin? in India wixhouc any very wcat difficiiliy and without any 
very violent shades^ has filled the people of India ^Hih admiration. . -. 

** Wc, lOOp may wdJ wonder at a conquest which appears indeed almost 
mlraculotu^ It is difEciilt for iis id imagine how a mere haodful cif men 
managed to ojcrcc into fuhmissive obedience a hundred millions of people, 
scattered o^'cr a tounuy which extends for twcnty-fmir degrees of latinidc 
north and smith and for nearly ihc :^ame number of degrees east and wesL 
And it is sdll more difficult to understand how these men are able to 
maintain wiihin the bounds of duty and subordination a population whose 
CTCcdij habits, customs and manner of life arc so ahsoEutely dijffcrcnx from 
tiicir own.*^ 

The AbWs observations anticipated, and may perhaps have 
suggested, that ivclhknown passage in Dc Tocqucville^s writing;?. 
In which he declares that 

” there ha* twver bceu anything so extraordinary under the suu ai the con¬ 
quest and still more the government of India by the English : nothing 
which SO much attract* the eyes of the world to that Uttk udaj^, of whi^ 
the very name to the Greeks wia uokoowiu" 

In Dubois" view ihc interpretation of this almost miraculous 
storj' was to be found partly in the previous history of die country 
and partly in the character of the new regime. 

" The people of India have always been accustomed to bow their heads 
lieneath the yoke of a cruel and oppressive despotism^ and moreover, strange 
to fay, have always di^kyed mere indllfcrence towards those who have 
forced them to iu + *. The frctmeni vicissitudes that befall those in power 
were hardly noticed by their subiccts. Never did the fall of one ot these 
despots catwe the kast regret; never did the elcvatioTi of another cauBC the 
least joy/* 

But the Government that was now being established was of a 
different kind. 

*' If it be possible to ameltomie the condition of the people of India I am 
convinced that this desirable result will be attained under the new rigimCi 
whatever may be said by detractors who arc ready to find fault with every¬ 
thing/' 

The obstacles, he admitted, were very serious. 

To make a people happy k is emniial that they themselves should 
desire to be made happy, and should co-operate with those who are work¬ 
ing for theJr happiness. How the people of India, k appears 10 mci neither 
possess this desire nor are anxious to cooperate to this end"" {p* 5). 
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But even ihcsc obstacles would in dme perhaps be OTcrcomc, 

Neverthdeas the jtisdcc and prudence which the present niters display 
in efidcavomng m make ihest people less unhappy than they have been 
hitherto; the anxiety they mannest in incrcaiing meir material comloft; 
above allp the Inviolable respect which they constantly ihow for the customs 
and religious beliefs of the country; andip msdyk the protection aford to 

the wei as well as to the strong » . * all these has^c oontributed more to 
the consolidation of thdr powder than even their vicforiei and conquests.'' 

Of most of the public servants who formed the administradonj 
with a very large number of w*hom he was brought into contact, 
he speaks w^ith high admitatiarip It gives him pleasure* he says* 
to testify to the many excellent qualities which he had almost 
invariably ** found them to possess. He had found amongst them 
** manv friends and benefactors/* Of one of them he writes 
almost with enthusiasm; 

*' Evicn at the risk of appearing mdiscr«t I cannot pass over one of them 
in silencer. I cannot, in the fulnw of my gradcude^ abstain from mention^ 
ing publicly how much I to the Honovrablc Mr. Arthur Henry Cole^ 
the British Resident in Mysore, This worthy ofhriah whose public and 
domatie virtues, inexhaustible charity, and palished manners are recog¬ 
nized through<>ii^c the whole of the Peninsular has found a fittin|r recogni¬ 
tion. qF his nne liaractcr in the love and respect of the natives subject to his 
iurl^ction. . . , As regards myself, nothing can equal the many acts of 
kindness which he has heaped upon me during my stay of nventy years 
in the province subject to his auinorlty« If these words ever reach him I 
trust that be will recognize in than the genuine feelings of respect and 
gratitude which I shall ever cherish towards him/" 

There were other officials, no doubt, of a difftrent kind. " We 
do not live/* he says, ** in an age of miracles,*^ Not all of those 
whom he met were influenced by the purest morives* But he be¬ 
lieved that the system of government, generally speaking, was 
sound and efficient; that corruption was quickly put down; that 
welUfounded grievances were set right and well-proved abuses put 
a stop to; and that in spite of the dangers of internal dissension 
and military revolt the new Government was likely to maintain 
its supremaq' for an indefinite time. “ But after all,” he adds 
with pious caution, ^'God alone can foretell the destiny of 
Governments.” 

It would not be easy to find a writer who had superficially less 
resemblance to this poor and rather obscure missionary than the 
young man whose newly translated letters are the proper subject 
of this arride. The twro men were indeed in most respects so 
dificTcnt that if it were not that both were Frenchmen and both 
were in India almost at the same period, it would be absurd to 
compare them. 

Victor Jacquemont* as you see him in the vivid prtrait by 
Madame M^rimie that U the fronlispiccc of this book* is not less 
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remarkable in appearance than Dubois, but in how different a 
style! Dressed in the elaborate stock and douhlc-breaslcd coat 
with the high-cut collar that was the fashion of bis day—with his 
clean-shaven face, his rather sclf<onfident expression, and the up¬ 
ward tilt of his nose—he belongs naturally, you feel, to the world 
of affairs, and has already something of the air of a poliddan, as 
it was his ambition one day to become. But he has perhaps even 
more the look of an artist or poet, recalling some portrait of 
Byron, though without his air of romantic melancholy, and is not, 
it mav be thought, far removed from Byron in the eloquence and 
charrn of his letters. In conversation he was probably even more 
remarkable than in his letters. His friend Prosper M^rimie, has 
described the beauty of his appearance—his dark grey ^cs, his 
dark chestnut hair—and above all the beauty of his voice. He 
had never heard, he said, a voice more naturally musical. He 
was, as a rule, an amiable and charming talker, but he was at 
times intolerant and exasperated by smpidity. “ Do you suppose 
they do it on purpose?" Stendhal once asked him when he was 
complaining of the stupidity of some of his friends. " 1 really 
don’t know," replied Jacquemont in a surly voice. 

In their character and their ways of life Dubois and lacquemont 
were no less different from one another. Dubois was naturally a 
recluse and a devout Christian; Jacquemont a free-thinker and 
extremely sociable, Dubois was chiefly interested in moral ques¬ 
tions; facquemont in science and in politics. Finally, as if to shut 
out any possibility of collusion, there were important differences 
between them both in the parts of India which they visited and 
in the period of their travels. Dubois—during the thirty years he 
spent in India—lived almost entirely in the South; lacquemont, 
in a visit which lasted a little over three years, travelled only in 
the centre and the North. He went out, as 1 have said, in 1829 
—six years after Dubois had left—and dtough it is possible that he 
had heard of the Abb^^s name, it is pretty certain that he had 
never met him or heard of the existence of his book. 

It w'as inevitable that the accounts given by two such different 
men upon so large and complicated a subject as the administra¬ 
tion of British India should differ from each other in tone and to 
some extent also in substance. It would be surprising if they did 
not. But it is perhaps even more surprising to find how nearly 
upon all important questions the younger man bears out the 
opinion which the other had already formed. 

Coming out with some excellent letters of introduction, lacque¬ 
mont was welcomed immediately into the best and most im¬ 
portant English society. He stayed with the AdvcKatc-Genctal, 
Mr. Pearson; was entertained to luncheon and dinner by the 
Governor-General and his wife at their “ vast palace " in Calcutta, 
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and stayed with them for some days at their country house at Bar- 
rackporc; and was fi'ccjuciuly to be found at the house of Sir 
Charles Grey, the Lord Chief Justice* In the few weeks which 
he had spent in London he had already had experience of English 
kindness to foreigners, but here he found more of it than he had 
ever dared to hope* 

I afniled^” he writes to his f;:tther on December 31^ 1S39, *' on rcadiiiE 
vour rears as to what rcctpcioa 1 should ^t in this couony* No* we in 
hMcc should not do for any foreigner what has been done foe me here* 
The Lofidon rmilet swelled m a river in Catnma, and by now it hai 
mme a sea/" * 

A few months later, In a letter to his brother, he speaks of the 
help he has had in looking after his health from the cleverest 
doctor in C^cutta^ 

” Y'hcn I remember hh courtesy/^ he writes* cannot but go back b 
mind mcr the unceasing succtssioo of kir^dficsses , . * with which I ha%T 
^cr to meet since my arrival in this country. My heart has often 

been touched by their genuine cordbliiy* . . , Old and voung, great and 
small, overwhelm rue with kindness." - 9 

Even among the ^^fashionables"—as, for instanccp among the 
officers of die most “ dashingregiiiiem in the English Army— 
his good luck liad never failed* Two years later, in a letter from 
Kashmir, he wrote: 

“ My own fcllow^ountrymm could no! have given me a better welcome 
than I havi- revived during the short halts I have made at a large number 
OT English staEioas. The fret of being a foreigner was my claim upon the 
haspiiality which was ouered me^ sE first with a ccrcmoiiioui assiduity^ hut 
fo^nis were almint always dictated by a friendly 

Among the f^’ men and women who were at the head of 
English society in Calcutta he found life for a time extremely 
pleasant. First and foremost, as 1 indicated previously, was 
the Govcrnor-Ccncral himself—that old militaty man svho 
was now a fanatical pacifist —pacifists tnragi. Again and 
again throughout these letters Jacquemont describes the long 
talks he had with him, and the kindness he received from him. 
He was so simple and frank that one felt when talking to him 
that one was talking to a friend, but a friend whose character 
‘‘ fills me with profound respect,” Then there was Lady William, 

kind and intelligent, one of the only two people who wxre 
willing to speak French with him; and his host, Mr. Pearson, 
with whom he became “ as intimate as one ever can be with Eng¬ 
lish people”; and the witty and charming Sir Charles and Lady 
Grey* Sometimes, too, as he journeys northwards to the Punjab 
and Kashmir, he meets men to whom he is quickly drawn in sym¬ 
pathy and friendship. Of one of them, Mr. William Fraser, the 
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resident at Delhi, ** a dvil, judicial and iinandal officer of the 
highest rank/* who was assassinated there a few years lateCy 
lacqnemont writes as warmly as Dufaois had written of Henry 
Arthur Cole, Fraser was an “ original and full of eccentricities, 
but a delightful and wclhinformcd man and extremely kind to 
him. On returning from his northern journey Jacquemont spent 
some days with him in his enormous house at Delhi, and when 
the time came to leave felt the pain of parting from him very 
deeply. He loved him^ he wrote, as he did none other of his 
fellow-countrymen, for he feels the same friendship for me 
almost as if he were an eider brother/* There w^as also Captain 
Borthwdek, whose name he tells his father to add “ to your already 
long list of Indian saints, for Mr, Borthwick overwhelmed me with 
kindness'* (April 5, iS^a). 

But outside this small circle of intelligent and distinguished 
people there were the others, the general ruck of soldiers and 
civilians, the “common and vulgar substratum/' of whom the 
impression he rives in these letters—written, it must be remcm- 
bered, in confidence to inrimate friends and relations, and with¬ 
out a thought of publicadon—was often very unfavourable, 
especially in the earlier letters, before he had learnt to under¬ 
stand them as he did latcr^ 

He complains, as Frenchmen so often complain, of the English¬ 
man's impenetrable reserve. 

*' To feel* to fed keenlyj be touched^ perhaps even to weepsuch 
things would be beneath a man's virile dignity, and they arc carefully on 
thdr guard against such 1 huiniliation.^'^ 

" Even when Englishmen have really kind hcarts,^^ he writes m the fol- 
Wing rar (Ocio&r 19, 1^30)—in language that hai a flavour of Jean 
Jacques Rousscau—they arc strangers to that terndemcis. That sweet aban¬ 
donment xs> which we coodncnials owe: so many pleasures or consobtionsH" 

He complains even more—but it was really the same charge—of 
the dullness of their eonversadon, their sombre and gloomy 
silences.*' People did not come out there, he said, lo live, to enjoy 
life. They came in order to cam the means of enjoying them¬ 
selves elsewhere; and thought it unnecessary—so he implies— 
while thus engaged to make anv effort to be agt^abk. At 
Benares, however, at the end of nis first year, he gives a more 
favourable description of a parry to which nc was invited. 

“ Today 1 am ptining on black silk stocking ai if I were gching to a 
halt m Paris or Loudon. [ am to dine with a doreii Europeans who 

govern a j^rdon of the British Empire. Tbcir wives avIU be dressed in the 
Paris fasluoD of siJt months These are no vulgar nabobs, characters 

who rto lofl wr exist except in * ^ , plays. . « . The converutioa during the 
evening wtfl be both sewid and elegant; they will think out how best te 
show me as much as possible of the marvels ^ the city during the few days 
I am to stay here."' 
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But this testimonial was merely anticipatory. He docs not tell 
us how the party in fact went off. Two years later, on Decern* 
ber 5, 1831, the old complaint occurs: 

“The Engtiih have no canversation;, they sk at table for hours on end 
after ditmer in cotnpany with quantities of botdei which arc constantly 
goine the round. How can one help drinking? Lack of occupation aianc 
may lead one u drink.*' 

And again, in the hot weather, on March 31, 1832; 

Their occupadoti ij cursing the country, drinking brandy and water and 
smoking hookahs. At daybreak they take a gallop, which comes to an end 
at ounnse. In the evening when the sun seb they go for a drive, and that 
is all.” 

How different was his own life 1 But he had gone on now in 
his active strenuous way for three years, and had a steadfast hope 
—a hope, alas! that was not to be fulfilled—that he would last to 
the end. 

At first he was surprised that he could make any way with 
such people. Botany, it was true, which was the principal object 
of his visit to India, was a subject recognized and even encouraged 
by the Government. The botanical garden at Calcutta was ” a 
vast and magnificent establishment,” and had attached to it ” a 
very costly and complete botanical library,” which served as bis 
headquarters. But outside this official recognition, how few 
people took any interest in his way of life I 

”Botany,” he wrote, “is to mojt of them a puerile and rUliculnus study, 
a. nofi-Teme well calculated to make those who give their ctme to tt rtOfl* 
rensienL" 

And in other ways, too, how odd he must have seemed to them ! 

“ It was strange to them that ] should question ihem about the trade oE 
thu raimiry, its Internal administration and the machinery of the various 
public services.” 

^ As a rule, however, he found it a successful method of conversa* 
tion, “ for it enables every man to talk of the subject he knows 
best.” 

What surprised him most, and even shocked him, was the 
luxury and love of wealth which he found amongst them, and 
not least among the soldiers. In a letter to a French friend at 
Pondicherry he describes the normal life of a young infantry 
subaltern. 

'* It means riding to the {irill-ground in the morning (and drill has to be 
over by seven o'clock during ei^i months of the year), having a house » 
oneself with five or sis larro rooms, verandah*, cie., a subscri^oo to the 
morning ncwipers and the novels of the season, a simple but elegant 
lunebeon, an abundant dinner, rich in iLlvcr and class, two w diree bottle* 
of wine or beer and a cabriolet for the evening drive.” 
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There was also the necessity of being farmed all of chang¬ 
ing one’s dodics four times a day and a few other coimorls of the 
sort, which entaikd keeping servants for the purpose. Unless he 
bad aU this^ a young fellow fresh from school, arriving with a 
sub-Ucutcnant"s commission, considered hirosclf most iinforcunatc 
and was firmly convinced that he was being cheated. Ail this, 
however^ in spite of the new balf-batia ” order, which meant a 
serious reduction in the officer’s pay, Jacquemont believed an 
officer could still obtain without running into debt if he had any 
idea of orderly management. 

" But orderly nxmagciiitnt is a uicaa aud ignoble tHug^ it is the exact 
opposite of grandeur, which is the true attribute of a genUenUEi,"* etc. 

" I am bewildered,” wrote lacqucmont, "at this baseless pride, 
this unjustifiable ambidon/’ And yet perhaps one could trace in 
it the principle of success and progress. 

** An English man would feel unhappy ia numbers of situations in which 
our modest tastes would find satisfaction; so in order to rise to a better one, 
he woiks and ukes Cioublc, whereas we remain inactive, being satisfied 
with the point we have reached. 1 da not think their system cwoducive to 
Liidividuar happiness; but it is very conducive to the power and strength of 
the nation," 

UnfortUTtatciy it often meant that these officers were hopelessly 
in debt- Nothing was so commoa as to owe fifty or a hundred 
thousand rupees, or even twice that sum. Their reasonings he 
wrote, was as follows: 

" I am an ' Engiish gc^dentm^' that is to say, one of the most bnUianC 
aninuls in all crcaiioji. I have Itft the joys of Eurc^, ihc charms of 
family life behind me; I have said farewell 10 my friends to come and live 
in this dog of a country. Therefore, by way of coEnpensation, I have the 
righi to ha%e excellent food, drink, ciothes, lodging, cairiagci^ etc. And if 
my pay is insufEcient, 1 shall run into debt in order to cope with this 
necessityi" 

The life of die civiliaris was often equally magnificcQt. At 
Raghunathpur, somewhere between Calcutta and Benares, he 
finds the bungalow occupied by a Collector on his roimds, accom¬ 
panied by his wife and Jlttlc auld. 

“ He has an elephant, eight carta like mincp two cabriolets and a special 
carriage for his child, tv.o palanquins, six saddle and carria^ horses, and, 
to move them from one bungalow to another, from sixty to eighty porters, 
not to speak of at least sixiy household servants. He dresses, changes hts 
cloches again* breakfasts, has tiffin, dines and has tea in the evenings exactly 
as be does in Calcutta, dlipensiiig with nathing. Glass and china are un- 
packed and packed up again overnight; four dmes a day there arc brilliandy 
polished silvcTp clean linen, etc." 

When [acqucmon.r appears with muddv clothes and bc^d of 
tcii days' growth^ politely claiming the half of the house to which 
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he bad a right, die Collector k mudi puzzled by the incongruity 
IxtiA'een his clothes and his w;iy of speaking; but lacquemont 
hnds him io be a thoroughly good fellow, and they arrange things 
very comforiably between them. 

Gradually^ indeed, he learnt that by simply being h ims elf he 
could generally get on fairly wdl with Englishmen of all sorts. 

“ I think and f«l Id my own fashion/* he writes to lus father in March^ 
1830^ " and express mysu quite simply in language which 1 am told U 
always correct and somcdjnes picEuresque. By acting in this way^ I at once 
force the English sditness to relax .*^ 

Five months later, in August, i8jo, he writes in English to his 
cousin Zoc Noizet: 

Do you know what is my magic to provoke Englbh sympathyf [ do 
noc aim at their ckcani jdJfnesa of macmers, at their cold reserve. . . - I 
pky naturally the eharacter that nattirc gave me, with its fault* and de- 
iicieiiccs, and liiai in the coterie of my friends Muimfe Stendhal and 
others gained me the name oi Candidc. This opcniics& almost unknown 
to EngliihmeD is nevertheless exceedingly acceptable to them^ as many 
suffer or feel uncaiy ail their life for ihc restraint tliai the customs of their 
country impose on them to the manifestaaon of dieir fcclmgE^ ^ * /' 

To his brother in the SMne year (November^ 1830) he writes: 

Even now 1 am not accustesmed to the stratige attraction i have for the 
English^ anti am ofi^n astonished at iu results. I’hc pleasure it causes me 
h lar more than a mere gratificatjon of my sc^^teetn, for many of them 
show sincere aitachmeni to me. . , . Tl« men 1 like most arc the soldiers 
detached from rcgultu pervi^ who have spent a ]otig time in policial] work, 
or, more often, in discharging functiotii which are political, civil, judicial, 
financLil and all at the same time, k is from them that I learn 

most about the affairs of the land. 1 am like one of tl^sclves. * , /' 

Two months later, however^ in a letter to his father, he writes; 

** You know that it is my fate to be Liked by the English. 1 simply let 
them go ahead, for I really do not see whai else I can do/’ 

His father replia caustically that if the English arc so nice to 
him they must he very different in India from what they arc at 
home, and Jacquemont admits (December 26, 1831) that there 
was perhaps something in that, " especially in the ease of those 
living in the northern provinces.” And he adds; 

* The number of EngUdi officers in India, both dvii ajid militaiyi is 
six thousand, and the EuFopean army comprises only twenty ihousand men; 
that is all. It is eviden^ then, that We do noE. hold the vjit populiESoo of 
thii va*t bud in subjection by material force, ITic bads of our power lie* 
eUcwhcrc: in the respect our character irupir-cs In these people.** 

Here, again, Jacquemont bears out the judgment of Dubois, 
and indeed throughout these letters it will be found that what¬ 
ever might be his judgment of the individual officials, or of the 
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social atmosphere, he was as lirmly convinced as Dubois had becD 
of the soundness of die new adnunUtration and the bencht$ it was 
bringing to the country. 

Here I see a vast empire gmng an without friction or fuja^'—^$0 he wrote 
to hji friend dt Pondjfherry in October, except for the clamouriE of d 

few " blackguard)" in prim.” 

How much better it was than anything which his own country' 
men liad done I 

*' Our fdiow<ouii^nun as » niJc are absurd as admirtisinitors. [{is one 
qiE the points ia which our oatioa—^eat, reasoosble aod cscelleot ibough 
it is irt other respects—is id£enar.“ 

At Burdwan, which was formerly the capital of a vast and 
populous principality, but had lately become ** what the English 
call a civil station," he found a population of fourteen hunted 
thousand inhabitants administered, judged and taxed by eight 
Europeans—namely, a Commissioner, a Judge, a Magistrate, a 
Collector, two half^pay officers in command or a regiment with a 
strength of eight hundred and eighty^two men, a doctor, and an 
Officer of Engineers engaged in road'tnaking. In a siniiiar dis¬ 
trict in the French possessions there would be Hfty or a hundred 
officials, and the Government would in no way be die gainer in 
power or respect (letter of December 3,1829). 

Eight months later, in August, 1830, in a letter to his brother, 
he assures him that the ideas tliat people in France got into thdr 
heads about the difficulties of the English in India were pure non¬ 
sense. 

'* The goveritmenul ability of the Frglidi is inuneiuc; ours, oa the other 
hand, » cxtnemcly poor, and we therefore suppc»e them to be io difficulties 
when We we them m cooditions in which we should be hopelessly tied up.” 

He was surprised, too, at the amount of freedom that he found. 

*' The Government of India,” he said, U despotic in theory, but in 
reality it h as free as any in Europe.” 

But it was when he travelled outside the boundaries of British 
India—in his expedition to the Punjab and Kashmir, w'hich 1 
shall describe in another article—that Jacauemont became most 
fully aware of the immense benefits which the new administratton 
w'as bringing to the country. 
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INDIA’S CONSTITUTIONAL POSmON IN THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE 

Tire Go™n"mestb op tmk Bkitiiu Ewpisi- By Professor A. Berriedak 
Keith. ais. acL 

Slit CKAiiis Fawcett.) 

Dr. Beriiedale Keith k a distinguished “ master" of Sanskrit and c*o- 
sritutiooal law and is the m&gnized kading aiithociiy on the Lasrimtions of 
the British Empire* Hk latest book about dierp conies at a convenient time 
for those mtercsted in Indisn consrituiiDiial progress^ It affords a good 
opportunity of assessing the recent etonges in the government of India by 
providing an authoritative statement of the principles and practices that 
underly the constinirional status of the varioiis componenti of that Empire. 

As Dr. Keith points out, constitutional law in the Empire k ihe more 
complex through its having grown rather by hazard than by any ronsaons 
purpose or attempt at obtaining strictly fogical results. Its development has 
taken place by a Bexible process that avoids undue legaltsm.** Thus the 
Dommions grew into dster-natioiis without legal change of solus, and the 
Statute of Westminster^ 1931, vinuaHy gave fonmal sanction to a fast ac¬ 
compli. AgaLuj ** when established categories fail to provide a due place for 
Indian progress, new ideas are evolved and made in some measure effec¬ 
tive-” The result has beeu a variety of protean patterns ol government and 
disparate institutious such as is afforded by no other commonwealth of 
nadom. This is well brought out in the second part of the hook^ which 
contains a description of the several governments of the Ernpircp with 
special icfcrence to the problems of the present day. Tliese arc grouped 
under heads such as ^ United Kingdom^ the Irkh Free State, the 
DominionSt Colonies possessing responsible government, and the Crown 
Colonies, while a separate chapter k given to British India, the Indian 
States and Burma, which covers the changes involved under the Govern- 
piejiE of India Art, 1935* 

The fii^c pit of the book deals with the framework of the Imperial Con- 
sdtution, so as to give a historical and comprehensive view of the mode in 
which sovereignly Is dktrihuted among the different governmcDis; their 
mtenutional sUtus; the modes in which they c&opcratc in foreign affairs^ 
defence and imperial development' thdr rdadons to the native races for 
whose welfare they are trustees^ and the essential principles of the rule of 
law and respect for individual rights whkh arc a funda mental characterktk 
of the Briti^ system. Some points that have special relevance to British 
rule in India may be briefly noticed, 

EaglkK settlers were deemed to carry with them the principles of EngUsh 
common bw^ but the mere fact of conquest or ecssion did not in itself 
change the law prevailing before the Britkh acquuition. This accounts for 
old French law underlying the law of Quebec^ and for the recognition of 
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RorrarhDutch law in Ceylon and Smith Africa. Another is a^erded 

by Bombayp for records clearly show that Portuguese law continued to be in 
operation for seven years after its cession to Charles 11 ^ In 1665. Ofl the 
other hand, the Crown had, under the bw of England, absolute potver, so 
far as was consistent with the terms of cession^ 10 alter the jyiteni of bw 
prev'iously prevailing. Accordingly, under authoricy of the Chantr ol 166S 
grandng Bombay to the East Indb Gompny, Englfrh bw was substituted 
and a Court judfraiure^ with nrial by jury in both 6 v\i and criminal 
caseSi was establkhed by Gerald Auogicr in 1672. 

A point of importance, which has saved the Empire from difriculdcs such 
a^ occur in the G^.A.p is the doctrine making any legislation by die Im¬ 
perial Parliament absolutely valid throughout iw eKtent, whatever may be 
its subject-matter. Until the enactment of the Statute of Wcstminsicr this 
involved a severe limitaden on Colonial legislatioD—^viz., that it was invalid 
to tbc Client that it was rcpugnam to the provisions of any Act of Farli^ 
ment extending to the colony. This principle has always applied tu Indian 
legislatures in regard to Acts passed after ifl6o and extending to British 
India, hut it is rcbxcd by ss. lo® and log of the new Act, under which 
such a repugnancy is valid, i£ assented to by the Governor-General (wbclhcr 
before or alter the Bill is passed) or by His Majesty. This Is an impomnt 
advance^ hut there arc a lew cxccptiDns mainly relating to the Crown, 
British nationality and the armed forces* The ConstltutiDn Act also omnot 
be altered by the Indbn legitbturc^ except to the ccLinor extent expressly 
allowed by that cnactmrnL 

Another rcstrictjon ordinarily adeedng colonial legislation U that the 
power to legislate Is purely local and stops at the territoria] waters of the 
colony. In this respect India was favourably tfcatedp for the Indian legisla¬ 
ture was authorized In 1869 to legislate for " native Indian subjects “ any¬ 
where outside India. The new Act (s. gg) extends this jurisdiction to the 
ease of aU "British subjects who arc domiciled in any part of India,** 
wherever they may be^ and Professor Keith (p. 5^7) calU this a remark¬ 
able provision.** The Act confers ether extra-territorial powders in regard to 

British subjects and servants the Crown in any part of india,** to ships 
and aircraft registered in British India or a Federated State» to subjects of 
such a State and to Indian Forces, w'here^'er they may be employed. India, 
thcrrforcp cannot compbin of noc being libcratly treated in this respect. 
Her position appmaebt^ that of a Dominion, which, under 1. 3 of the 
Statute of Westminster, has full power to make bws having extra-territorial 
operatic n+ 

Indb has also received favourable treatment in regard to remedies against 
the Crown. The ordinary rule is that a subject can only proceed agamst it 
by petition of right, and then only as to land or goods claimed from it, or 
as 10 any contract alleged to have been broken, while the Crown Is not 
liable for any wrong done by its officers. In India, on the other hand, ever 
since die Crown assumed the place of die East Indb Company, it has 
allowed every person ** the same remedies against the Secretary of State in 
Council as he might have had against *’ that Company, so that suits against 
the Government are a rccogn-ized method of procedure in the ease of alleged 
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ofEcial torts or brcacHes of cddu^cl The oaly roatcrial ctccpdoDit to diii 
liahilky aie politkai '"acts of state"' jjad a few cases where English or 
lodiao legisUtiflo exempts acts done In the exerdse of " revenue " jurtsdk- 
tion from interlercnce by the Courts. The new Act (x, lyfi) eoniiiiucs dus 
Liability to be sued both m the case of the Fcdcratioa of India and die po- 
vincial governments. The British subject in India is, therefore^ proibably in 
a Lictter posidon in regard to remedies against the Crown dum he is in any 
other port ol die Empire, For iristancei it u only in Scotland and in some 
Colonies and Dominions that suits directed to obtain datnages in ton are 
entertained; and Dr. Keith (p* 345) thinks that there U no adequate 
ground for the maintenance of the English ndc of goveriunental immimity, 
3t least as regards commerebt undertakings,” following the distinedon in 
this respect that is recognized in Indb. It may be added That, under the 
former Govemmcni of India Act, suits against the Secretory of State for 
India in Council have been entercained even in England co recover amouius 
aLlegcd to have been wjongfuJJy withheld by the Secretary of State % Scohir 
V, S* of S. (19P3X A.C. 299, and EJ. Ry. Co. v, 5 - ojF S. (tg^X 1 K.Bh 413. 
This liability to be sued will under s. 179 of the Act still aciach to the Secre^ 
tary of State 10 s Litidied extent, so as to co-ordinate with his diminished 
funedons. Speaking generally^ he can now be sued only m respect of 
IbbUides arising before the Fedcradon b«oines eHcctivc or expressly con- 
dnuing ihcreaJier. 

Allied to ihb subject 11 the writ of /tahenf corptu to obtain ihe freedom of 
any person who has been illegally deprived of it. The Supreme and High 
Courts in India have always had thii jurudierdon, and it has been very 
freely used. Thus the Bombay High Co^t has held (I.L.R., 55 Bom., 263) 
that even the validity of q proclaixiadon of mardal law by the Governor- 
General in an Ordinance Usued by him can be quesdoned in proccedinga 
for such a writ. S. yz of the Act of tgig authorized the G-ovcmor-Ceiicral 
to make Ordinances ""in cases of emergency,"" and it was held that the 
Court could go into the question whether an emergency existed or uolj 
thnugh all h could kgjtimaicly do was to enquire whether there w'as evidence 
upon which the Governor-General might reasonably conclude that an emer¬ 
gency existed. S. 43 of the new Act authorizes the Governor-General to 
promulgate Ordinances on his being sadsbed that clfcumstajices exist 
which render it necessary for him to take immediate acdon far the purpose 
of enabling him satisfactorily to discharge his special funedona, and their 
conicnn may be such ” as in his opLnioo the circumstances of the case 
require."' It soems probable* therefore, that tn future the Courts will not 
have quite so much latitude for allowing the validity ol Ordinances to be 
challenged, so long as they deal with matters within the Govemor-Gencrars 
special functions^ This, however, is in accordance with the principle 
stressed by the Joint Committee (paia. 221) that the ultimate responsibility 
for the peace and tranquilhcy of the whole of India must vest in the 
Govcrnor-Gencnil, and it docs not affect the rights of the normal citizen, 
who docs not indulge in rioting and Lnnirrection. Even in the Irish Free 
State the right to resort to a writ ol corpui docs not extend to the 

ease of war or armed rebellion (Kdch, p- 376). 
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This bean on the qnestiDD of the lO-caJlcd “ fundjunentat rights,“ as lo 
which the Joint Committee (para* 366) agreed with the SiniDn Comml&skm, 
who Kud “abstract dcclaradom arc useless, unless there exist the will and 
the means to make them cffcctivcJ^ This is wch UlusCratcd by Dr+ Kcith*i 
remarks (pp. 5, 10) tha^ though the Irisli Free State constitution expressly 
provides for the liberty of the subject^ it has sufTered severe infringement 
under special legislation over-ending the constitution. On the ocher hand 
that liberty is none the less protected in England* though it rests not so 
much on direct enactment as on public sentiment and the rules of the 
common law. Thus, as Dr, Keith points out (p. 239)* the Incitement to 
DisafTection Act^ 1934^ was only carried* despite the enonnom strength of 
the governmental majority, after drastic modifications had been made to 
prevent any possibility of abuse^ especially of the Limited powers of search 
for seditious literature permitted. 

British India has not suffered in this respect, for Jti inhabitants have 
always been able %o resort ks the Coum for redress against alleged oppres¬ 
sion C3r Illegal Interrcrencc with personal liberty, and this right is noc re¬ 
stricted iindcr the new Act. [t also contairu (s, 299) a prohibidon of com¬ 
pulsory expropriation of property without compensation* which according 
10 Dr. Keith (p. 241) is coohned 10 India and Northern Lrclaiid. 

The scope for Udgadon has, in fact, been widened by opening the door 
to contests ovcf the validity of Acts passed by the various legiskturesp from 
which India has hitherto been saved. S. @4 (3) of the old Act prevenced 
hdgation as to tbe validity of any enactment on the ground that it affected 
a Provincial subject or a Central subject* as the case might be. The Simon 
Commission expressed a hope that this provkion would be preserved, but 
unfortunately the Joint Ccunmittee (paras, 55, ajo) found thU to be im¬ 
possible. The plan adopted of separate compartments or legislative lists oE 
subjects on which the Federal legislature and the Frpvinclal legislatures can 
respectively Icgkbtc to the esdirsion of the other imdtution, is one chat 
has entailed marked disadvantages in Canada and Australia. While it will 
bring grist to the lawyer's null* it will often seriously hamper progress and 
lead to disputes between the Federation and the Provinces. Instances of 
this are cited by Dr. Keith (pp. 419-21X and devices that savour of uncon- 
stitutionality have been resorted to. In Canada this has been partly due to 
the fact that it has hitherto proved impossible to secure any agreetnenc on 
the mcdiod of altoing the consdtuCLOn and the extent of such alteratiorL, 
Fortunately the hope Dr. Keith expresses (p. 420}* that some accord may be 
rciiched on this matter, seems more hkcly to be fulBlLcd since the publication 
of his book, as steps towards this have been taken at a recent conference 
between Federal and Provincial MinUters {The Times of September a* 1936). 

It is to be hoped that in India difficulties may be solved by similar agrtC' 
ment. The innovation of having a concurrent list covering matter on which 
both the Federal legislature and the Provincial kgisktures can make Uws> 
and the provision in s- too (4) that the Federal legislature can legislate on 
matters enumerated in the Provincial Ikt 10 long as it is not for a Province 
or a part ihcreof, should bdp to ease the situation, DecUiDHS may be ex¬ 
pedited by the Govcrnor-Gcnerars power to consult the Federal Court on 
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s. qu£$tlDn of public importantt (%. 313) and by the r«)uifeaient that a High 
Court ikall, on the prescribed applicacbn, trtiiiafcr to itself for trial a ease 
pending in an inferior Coun that is Likely to involve the question of the 
validity of an Act. Bu^ all the same, those acquainted with Indian litiga- 
don, and its abuses and debp, will undoubtedly fee! anxiety as to the ill- 
effects likely to arise from the flew facilidcs for quesdonlcig ihc validity of 
sututory enactments. 

These Jllnstradons exemplify some of the aspexts of Indian constitutional 
law and its problems, on which Professor Keith throws light with admirable 
Icnpartialityp This is not confitied to Bridsh India, but covers the Ipdian 
States, especially in regard to the proposal for their inclusion in the Fedem- 
don. The last chapter of his book deals fully with the Indian Empire, and 
it also has a secdon of Chapter V. devoted to tu But its utiliiy to Indian 
statesmen or sbideotf lies perhaps more in its wide scape and the variety 
of methods that it comprises for dealing vvith particular cases or problems 
likely id arise under the new constitution. Its account of the many Parha- 
mentary or constitudDtial convendans underlying the general system will, 
for instance, give vajuahle assistance to future minismes in India. In other 
words, it b a work ihat should be in the hands of ail concerned In the 
revaludDnary changes in Indian government that are made by the Act 
of 1935. 


Maoka Biutas^nia, By Coatmam ijonaikaa Cape,} JOS< net- 
{Eet/kwid by Loud Mestom,) 

From platform and pulpit we are being told, to the point of satiety, that 
the troubles of the world today arc due to our material progress having out¬ 
run our moral and intellectual capacity to deal with it. What we need, 
we are assured, is a new philosophy of life — a new religion, some wDtild 
even say^ or at least a new presentadon of religion^ Professcir Coatman 
don not pretend to provide thb^ hux he brings his contribution Sii the 
search for a philoeophy for the British Empire, being convinced that the 
British Empire Is a jnicracosm of die world, and that its methods offer a 
guide to world settkiueuc. lu development, he holds, is in one sense far 
more revoludonary than that of the dimtnrships, for li marks a definite 
stage in “ the evolution of the ideal form of human assodadniu’^ To uy " 
that this evolution ii being hampered by the exaggerated economic natkn- 
alism which now prevails b all very true; hut we have to face the certainty 
that the State ts now going more and more to control the economic 
activities of its citizens, and the only remedy foe the inherent dangers of 
this process is a world Common wealth, to which Magna Britanma points 
the way. 

The thesb is developed with eainestneH and eloquence. The F-itipire b 
depicted as comptbtng an expanding Commonwealth and a diminishing 
body of Dependencies. The latter* now secure under our doctrine of 
trusteeship and our practice of indirect rule, will gradually climb inm the 
Commonwealth of free nations, as the Ehuninions and the Free State have 
done and os India b now doing. The Commonwealth has Its oonnitudon 
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in tiic Stsitutc csf WcstmLni^cri and its consultative organ in the Imperial 
Conferences. Bui how, aski Frofessof Coagnanj is this moral conception 
of a free union of independent States to be transbiedi into the physical 
aiiributes of an effadvo union? To amweriDg this question the greater 
part of the volume b devoted. Without any formal planning, there must 
grow up a closer organization, economit and financial. Professor Coacman 
thinks well of the Ottawa Agreements and would extend the principle. 
He does not apparendy object to an Imperial secretariat: he would have 
arnhassadors for each unit of the Commonwealih accredited to all the other 
units; and he would have a central Investment Board to decide the emptoy- 
mcDt of our nadonal ^vings^ hmv far they should be kept within the £m- 
pirC:, and on what conditiom as 10 the eschange of the Empire's products* 
He would have closer intellectual eo^peradonp and a wcH-ditcctcd system 
of roigradon, which must be accompanied by the migration also of 
capital and industries." 

In sctdng out a comprehensive scheme of this magnitude, Professor Coat^ 
man cannot avoid skirdng much controversial ground. He is not always 
content with skirting it, as when he deebres that the battle between Free 
Trade and Protection has been ended for a generation^ or when he ridtrtijcs 
the idea of an international police force. He must also expect some add 
critidsm on the rcladons which he atteitipis to establish between Britain's 
foreign loans and her export trade. His contention that, unless we expnd 
our export trade, we must reduce our imports and keep down our overseas 
exports of eapitah cither a statement of a truism or what most economiits 
would regard as a vdled paeee qf most heterodox advice. They would 
prefer to argue that, if our policy U to curtail our imports our exports 
cannot expand, and that the overseas investment of our savings, being one 
farm of export, must suffer Eke all the other forms. 

When Professor Coattnan tutrw from his study of the British Common^ 
wealth to hold it up as a model for a world Commonwealth, he very wisely 
draws a sharp contrast between it and the League of Nations, We should 
have been glad if the contrast hid been 5ha^pa■^ for there is much rton^ 
sense talked by those who are always telling us that the British Empire is a 
true League o( Nations. On the one hand we have a group of Dominions, 
with no secular rivalry and with a very considerable commucLity oF ancestry, 
language and traditions; on iKc other hand a group of nations with angry 
frontiers and all sorts of hostile interests and prejudkei and racial an¬ 
tagonisms. What postibic comparison is there between the two? But, says 
Professor Ctiatman, let the latter try the methods of the former: avoid all 
ambitious projects for joint action, strengthen all existing bonds of union, 
allow common interests 10 develop into a common will, and foster the hahk 
of free consul tadou. This is beyond all question the long-range salvation 
of the world. Unfortunately^ there are short-range dangers far which im¬ 
mediate remedies fnusi be dev^ised^ and as PfoEessof Cuatman himself 
acutely observes (page 551): 

" the short-term aspect of every government's probEcm today U so in- 

sutent as to be effective in dcicrminii^ action, and action which is 


goo 


Rct^icm iind N^uc^s 


Apf^oprliEr to the ihort-term a$ptct only aggrava.ta the condiiiofu 
under which the lofig^icnn aspect of the pfobkm—that is, the rntional 
oedtHng csf miernationjl reladoiu—will have to ht solved.^" 

WiJJ Professor Coatnian consider two luggcsiions for his next edition? 
The Statute of Westminster is iq often referred tO| and forms so vita] a 
feature in the argument, that it might with advantage he piinEcd ai an 
appendix. And might caudon be exercised in the use of Impondcrahlc.^^ 
To speak of '^ihe Immemelj^ important imponderable of . . ^ tmperia! 
ck^'dopmentis a eontradiedon in terms: an imponderable thing in 
science is a thing whkh is so light as to have no weighL 


jAWAtiAJLiAL Niwmu^AsJ AtnoaiociurHY. {The Bodley Htad.) iji. 

{Reefieti*ed by Six Elliot Colvis.) 

This book is something more, yet something less^ than what is generally 
understood by an autobiography; something mote, because it deaU. vrith an 
array of subjects—rdigioa, art* the beauties of nature^ wmlisjn, Marxism, 
and so on —qmts apart from the political problem of India^ in whkh the 
unitcf is pbying so conspicuous a pan; something less, because it is written 
by a luaji, stdl in the full vigour of life, whose career, in the ordinary course 
of events, is still obvioudy far from its dost 

Pandit Jawaharlal explains, in n modest and disarming preface, that it 
was written m order to while away long periods of imprisonment for 
political offences, not by way of recording a survey of recent Indian history, 
but by way of training his own menial dcvclopmenL 

Brought to England by hi* parents In 1905* he was sent for educadou to 
Harrow and to Cambridge^ He tells lis that when it came to leaving 
Harrow hii eyes filled with tears, and that the three years at Cambridge 
were pleasant years. He was evidendy a cheerful companion^ responsive 
and generous, making friends easily. During these impressionable years 
of his youth and early manhood, he made no doubt many Englkh friends, 
read many books by English and Ammcan authors and must have acquired 
to some degree and in aomc directions an English habit of thought The 
autobiography is written in flowing easy English, and is packed with 
quotations from English poets and auihors, besides many from American^ 
French and German writers. Referenecs to Biblical passages are also 
frequent 

This young man, when, full of hope and eonEdcnce and enthusiasm^ he 
feturned to India in 1912, seemed to have the ball at his feet. His profes^ 
sion was the bw, and his father held a high and honourable pcsitiDJi at the 
Indian Bar, The life of an advocate did not attract him, howcii'et, and he 
quickly threw himself into pal ides, taking an extreme line early in the day, 
and dragging eventually bk much more moderate father with himn There 
can be tio doubt about ibc sincerity of hia acdon. He soon, perhaps too 
soon. Came to the conclusion that Bridsh rule was not in the interests of 
India. Like many passages in the book, the tracing of that particular 
mental devdopmcni is very indistinct and hazy* But the development itself 
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ii dcsif and bowcvci piucli iV'c may rcgftt and disagree with it^ 

we caiUMSi but admk that the Pandit, even i[ he jumped rather hurriedly to 
his eoncluBion, hai since M&wcd out m impHcadoru with courage and 
constancy and sclf-sacrHe has ptcachcd hii belief^ alas 1 in public and 
in privaK, and has suffered imprisonment several times for open disregard 
of Governtnefil rules and regulaiions. Naturally he holds the Government 
of in detesta ri(M» This csplainSj though it docs not justify^ the tacc 
that He attrihoics Mse to that Govermncni and impugns at every 

step the honesty of their intendons. 

If there 15 one maitt outstanding obstacle to the orderly c^voltldDn o£ self- 
government in India, it is the CDiistani outhreaL of hostility beiwren the 
two great commucuiies of Miridus and Muslims^ If there is one point that 
recent ViceroySi Lord Halifax and Lord W iUingdont have impressed on 
ri^e respective leaders of these two communities, it is the necessity of their 
gctdng togeihcr and finding some means of cniripoakig these differciii«+ 
Yet Pandit Jawahark] does not hesitate to assert (p. 136) that Bri^h 
Governments in the past and the present have based their policy on cicacing 
divisions between these two communities. H this Is so, it follows that the 
Viceroys were indulging in the worst form of hypocrisy* Vet those who 
know them simply would not believe this of them* This charge of en¬ 
couraging disruptive tcndcodes appears more than once in the book» but no 
proof is offered other than the suggestient itself unjustified, that the Round- 
Table Conferences weze arruciged partly with this object in view* The fact 
is th^t India has 10 be a nation before it ran act narionallyp And the events 
that have occurred since the movement towards self-government began have 
caused Englishmen to wonder whether Hindus and Muslims are as yet 
reahy [ndians first and Hindus or Muslims afterwards- The Pandit devotes 
a vvhole chapter to Communalism Rampant,*^ but he does not say how his 
socialistic tidies are going to solve this problem. He merely assures us that 
the communal leaders, when and if conflicts between economic classes occur, 
will hasten to patch up their diflerervecs- " Even under present conditions, 
he says, " it should not be difficult to arrive at a political solutian, but only 
if, and it is a big if, the third party was not present*" the third party b6ng 
presumably the British Goveritmcnt. This kind of randorn shaft Is neither 
fair nor logical, and is at the same time wholly unconvincing* The Pandit 
cannot slip away from ihis fuprcrrte difficulty by throwing a poindesi dart 
of this nature and passing on quickly, as he invariably docs, to some less 
thorny subject. 

He is, in fact, a modem of the moderns* believing in Lenin and Marxism 
and in the principles, if not in the methods, of the Soviet Government. 
This view is further expounded in Ifjdin fljfd the W^or/d, a series of recent 
speeches and essays of the Pandit publiihed by George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd. (5S^)+ He seems to have conceived an admiration for a communistic 
system whent at his own suggesdon, he attended the Conference of 
Oppressed Nationalities In Brussels in 1927 as delegate from India. Clearly, 
he has a natural feeling of sympathy for the under-dog, and this probably 
led him lo the communistic fold. But he must cither he ignorant of the 
complexities of admiiiistration in a huge country hhe India or his sym- 
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patliic$ mmi have clauctai his reason. A natiofi has to be a compact and 
homogcncoiu unit before pbnoiogon the Soviet system can be npplied 
CO it. The populaiioa of Russia is very different from tint of IndU* The 
mcsi advanced Marxian^ if he really knew IndLa wcO^ would hesitate to 
apply hii theories to ihai country in its presenc stagjc of dcvclopmmjL 
In this respect Mr^ Gandhi has seen a great deal furtbtr than otir auto- 
biographer^ It is strange to follow in this book the acnons and reactioiu 
between these two. The Pandit expresses the greatest admiration and Tc^-er- 
cnce for Gondhiji/' no doubt with absolute dneerity. But the masieft at 
whose feet hr professes to sit, ii coustantiy giving him the most dutuibing 
shocks. The fact U that whUt there is undoubtedly a tic of affccdqn and of 
sympathy of aim between these two men, in their theories and their out¬ 
look on the world they are pdes apart. Mr. Gandhi is nothing if he is 
not religious and poowLolent^ he believes id progress through the individual. 
Pandit Jawaharlal surveys various religions, has some sympthy with two 
or three, but dings to nonti he believes in violence* if he canncit attain his 
objects by other means, and in mass-movement. Mr. Gaodhi dislLkes 
machinery* preferring the spinning-wbedj Ndmi is all for the most modern 
forms of industrial progress. ITic only real point of contact between the 
two is their real and genuine love for India. The break betvreen them was 
bound to come sooner nr later; and the only marvel is that it was delayed 
till 19^ when Mr. Gaodhi withdrew Civil Db^>cdieocc. This was the 
last straw. Pandit |awaharlal felt it very deeply, ximng lonely in his cell 
in die far-off jail at Alipur. The chapter in which this part of his story 
appears he entitles D«olarioo,"‘ and one can fed what it meant to his 
Knsidve nature. Both men ace visionaries of the highest Hindu type; both 
love India; and both arc likely to leave a permanent mark on the heart of 
their country^ tmlcH indeed pcrik^cc by the Pandit in his present policy 
should produce a state of chw in which ail marks will be oWittfated. 

lltc longest chapter in the book deals with coerdon as against the Gaodhi 
doctrine of couvcrsion* and It is obvious that the Pandk leans towards the 
fortneTj although in his fioal woeds on this subject he seems to advise a 
coaibinadon of the two. The fact is chat he sees a shining scar in the re¬ 
mote firmament and desires to hitch his wagon to it. One reads through 
hii book anxiously waiting to see by what devdopments he proposes to 
accomplish this miracle* and this is wbai one uitimately finds in a passage 
very near the end of the volume: I write vaguely and somewhat acade¬ 
mically about current events. * . . What would 1 do now? ... If 1 
may confess the truth, I really do not know and I do not try to find out.” 
That is the truth. The Pandit* with all his intellectual gifts and breadth of 
viaioDp Ls vague and indefinite and certainly tcmpefamental. 

The process of establishing peace and political unity throughout the con^ 
tinent (the Pandit himself is honest eucugh to put these to the credit of 
British supremacy, p. 436) was necessarily long and expensive and the 
prtxess cif welding the flew constiiution iulo shape mill also need much time. 
And to mo&E obsen-ers it seems patent that any ptriohe Indian* understand' 
ing the tremeodous isaucs at stake* would feel hmnd to oppose any attempt 
to break Up the orderly evolution of the political situation now on its way 
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or any subversive mrssuixs of a socialiitic naciire luidcttaken with ihe 
fnrirriy mistaken view nE accelerating the pfoccsi. The Pandit adnuta that 
the poJicical tangle in India iniist be dcirod up first- He does not Hfce the 
plan that hai been adnpied after mnniLtatiDn with represeatativei of all- 
Indian cQoixnunines. But if he really thinks that he can Impove on this 
plan by intradudiag widespread coonomic changes simultaiieously with a 
new pditical siructtire* ia which apparently ihc Indian States would have 
vanished from the sccnei he b sadly mlstakea. 

Herein lies the tragedy of his eaiect to date* Full ol enthusiasm and 
lofty aspiradons^ he has leapt Into the arena without the neccisary training 
and experience. Like Don Quixotet he ha* been tilting at wlndmjIU^ He 
has adopted slogans which have led hinri into eonflict and distress and un- 
prUonment; and he is appantndy ready to adopt others which will lead to 
still sadder results, without really deang hij cokintry any good^on the con- 
traryp doing it harm. He might have pushed hii country so far on its way|: 
but he seems bent on pushing it back. And the private sorrows of which 
he wTites with such pathos make one feel 5007 for and sympathede with 
him, and evoke thoughts which tie mo deep for a mere reviewer lo enlarge 
on. The Pandit was President of this year'^s Congreaj at Lucknow. His 
opening address was full of sodalisiii as the solution of India's problems. 
But this view has not met with much response among Congressmen^ and 
it would seem that the Pandit recognkei the futility of trying to force this 
issue at prcscnL He sdll thunders against the unholy struemre “ of the 
Federal scheme, and desires m destroy the new legislatures from within, 

But yet there Is always hope w-here thcie U reason based on experience. 
The record of his more youthful years calls to mind a passage from a poet 
be is himself fond of quoting, Robert Browning, speaking of youths and 
asking us to grow old along with him, says! 

Not that, admuing xtars/^ 

It ycarnisd, ** Nor Jove, nor Mars; 

Mine be some figured fUme, which blends, transcends them aUl" 

Possibly, some thirty years hence, the Pandit, having brought hb oudaok 
neam to the practical realito of the world of today, may favour us with 
the second instalment of hb life- And one hopes lhai it may be as easy co 
read^ as entertaining and as vigorous as the present record^ and illuinincd 
by a new and prartical spirit that will have rendered hii later experiences 
less dbtressful than those through which he has already passed. 


Hondxia L^wkenoe—a Fracmint Of IsniAM Histoev. By Maud Diver. 

{Jofin Murray^ ifis. neL 

by Sir Vernev Lovett*) 

In her first 130 pages the authoress of this excellent biography tells us the 
early history of a high-souled woman who found a fully satisfying vocation 
as helpmate to a very remarkable mam We learn how they came together 
prepared by early training for a married life of strenuous endeavouTK Ex- 
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tracts irDfn Iciicrji ami jofurjialj throw much Light not oniy on (he ehajajcirr 
of each but alio on the India of a hundred yean 9:go+ Later chapters catry 
115 cm loio a broad stream of stbrtng cirfmtt whieh have ever linoc provoked 
cootroYcrslaJ discuiiioo. The wife standi hack, as she would have 
wished to do^ b 4 it stlU plays a nmabk part. An adniLrahle tiairative^ sup¬ 
ported by extracts from private letters- and joumalsr give* tis a wider insight 
into history and character^ The larger portion of the book is icaJly the 
third votumc of an dluminating mJp^. In TAc Mm of Herut and 
TAe lodgment of tAe Stvord Mii+ Oiver deaJi with the orcumstanecs 
and in d dents of the first Afghan War^ and rescued from pracdcal oblivion 
the exploits of EJdred Poitingcr^ who died in 1^4^, young in years but with 
the contemponry reputation of a man for whom fto responsihilidcs could 
be too great. Here we see that uno a\^lso non deficit alter*" Pntcingcr 
and Lawrence were strong and outstanding individuailstSt ^ncn of a type 
which perhaps is less stispeci now than it ivai a few years ago. Both India 
and England will aJ ways need such mctu 

Within the eventful years 1839-57 did Henry and Honpria 

Lawfcncc enjoy a restful and comfortable rime together of any conridcrable 
lengthp pause that might have been even more profitable than it proved 
had he detaefarErd his resdess mind from the north-west region diat domi¬ 
nated It first and bsi/" After the Afghan War^ as Resident In Nepal, he 
had to practuc " the unimpiring art of letring well—and even ill—ilone/' 
Contributions to the CakuUa Rtinew^ in which Honoria sometimes col- 
laborated, helped to fill up hii kisure* We can undcril^nd the vitw ex- 
pressed by Herbert Edwardes that " it was as much by his persistent writing 
a$ by his personal characmr that Henry Lawrence leavened British India 
with high principles " (p. 279), It is remarkable that he was allowed to 
write with such extreme frccdom^^ Soon he returned to the strenuous^ 
absorbing acdvines that only ended with his death in the Lucknow Resi¬ 
dency. Three years before he had lost his devoied wife. But *‘for him 
the lamp that she had carried all their days w^as alight for evermore," 

The story of the leading episodes in his itrenuous career (pp. 15[-509) is 
illustrated by miiminating quotations, and shows how his early capcrijences^ 
both in the Artny and of fainiliar xntercoiirse with the country people as a 
Survey Officer, prepared him for the searching ordeals of later life. We 
appreciate as never before the value of his senicca as a plitical officer 
with the originally half-heartedand almost openly hoaiilc Sikh con¬ 
tingent that accompanied PcJlock^s relieving army to Kabul and| stimulated 
by Lawrence's influence, cveatually played a substantial prt in the atut^ 
born enga^ments by the way. We mark his pithy comment nn the weak¬ 
ness and incapacity of Lord Auckland’s tremulous poliqf throughout the 
last sad slag^ of Macnaghten^s stay at Kabul s " Thus we Icne character bit 
by bit, tiU at length it requires a pitched battle, two or three generals and 
a thousand men killed and wounded to fodeem )t."+ 

• s« pardiukrly hU afdclt on ^tilitafy Ekfence, 1^44, 

Vok ]j. 

t His explaiutiofi of the first stages in this tragic dram* is particularly 
iatensting. See his article on Maeaaghicji, Caf^rra Rfwftf, Vd. II. 
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Lawrence's first letter to Dalhdusic (p. 341) goes £ar to explain the unfor- 
nina tr fnedon between iHcse two great men, for# as Mrs. Diver says* Ic waj 
" a juit but unpalatable indtctmcnit" and started their offidal rcbtlons 
with precisely the kiad of rub that Lawrence had a fatal tendency to 
exaggerate."* At a matter of fact* fohn Lawrence’s verdict on the delays 
which so largely eontrjbuitrd to bring about the doperaie battles of the 
second Sikh war was no less sei'crc dian hli brother's {p^ 344)- But it was 
given Ln £ratcnia.l coftespoiidence^^ The clash between the policy preferred 
by Henry in reconstructing the Punjab and that pursued by John and 
apprcn-cd by Dalhoude was, as Mrs, Diver clearly sees, unavoidable. Dal- 
housiet as his private letters to Sir George Couper show, was not a very 
genercius man; but bis pcrccpticm that for some time the Fuuyah would 
benefit by the joint direction of both brothers In spite of their differences 
was accurate^ and his detenmnatiou that when a parting was Inevitahle 
Henry should go i%'as natural, John comes otceedingly w^dl out of the 
period of his most unwelcome friction with the brother whom he always so 
much admired. 

Tlte story of Hcnry"s last days at Lucknow Is admirably summarised- 
The book concludes with Herbert Edwardes" tribute to Henry and HonoHa 
Lawrence* contained in a letter to hh wife : None of us ever saw a couple 
quite like them, and we cannot hope to do so again. It is a blessed diiDg 
to have known ihcm," 


Indian TitovcKT asd m Develoj^went- By Albert SchwcitEcr, (Hodder 
and StougJkton.y 5s, ueL 

{R^fcwrd by Stanley Rice.) 

The title which Dr. Schweitxcr has chosen is sKghdy misleading, for 
what he is cnnccrucd with Is Hindu though4 of which Buddhism and 
lalnism are offshoots. Musrulmati and Christian thought, which have 
played a certain part in Indiarii development, have nothing to do widi this 
matter catcept indtreetiy. 

The general theme is stated at the very outset of the work The under¬ 
lying idea h World and life Negation as opposed to World and Life 
Affijinatioii. And these icrins are thus defined j 

“ World and UJe Affirmation consists In this : ihai mafi regards exiatcncc 
as he experiences it in himself and as it has developed in the world a* 
somcthltig of value ger and accordingly strives to let k reach perfection 
in himselfp whilst tvfihin his own sphere of influence He endeavours to pre¬ 
serve and further it. World and Life Negation, on the other hand, comlsu 
in his regarding existence^ as he experiences It in himself and as it is 
developed in the wTirld, as somrtthing meaningless and sorrowful, and he 
resolves accordingly (d) to bring life to a stajidstill in himself by moctifpng 
his wilhto-Live, and (£-) to renounce all activUy svhich aims at Improvement 
of die conditions of life in this world.But the condusioni should be added. 

World and Life Affirmation increasingly urges men to serve their fellows, 
society, the nation, mankind, and Indeed all that lives with thdr utmost 
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will and iji lively hope of valuable progresK. World and life Ntgadon 
take 5 M intCfCit in the world, but re^u-cb man'll life on earth fticrely a 
stage-pby m which h is his duty to partidpate, cr only as a puzzling pil- 
gKnuge througb the land of Tline to his hon^ in EtcriUty/^ It is this 
antithesis which nifis through the whole book. Indeed, it might be said 
that Dr. Schweitzer if concerned with little else than the proof that Hindu 
thought has gradually shifted iif position from an almoft absolute adoption 
of the negidon pnneipk to the qualiBed acceptance of the aJhrmaEiDn prifl^ 
dplc. To a certain cretrnt this Is true, but Dr. Schweitzer has stated the 
case too absolutely in spite of qualtficadons. The Hindu docs not and 
never did carry his doctrine of World Negation b the length of saying that 
the whole phenomenal world has no czisEcncc, that it if a mere Dlusion as a 
mirage is an illuiion. World Affirmation there must be in every philosophy. 
Ic appears in the Brahmanic conception of the asramas, for the podtion (I 
the grihasta connoted a belief in the objective cxistcncic of the world. It 
appears, ino^ in the inscitution of caste and in the idea of karma for reasons 
which must be obvious. The eiciieme statement of World Negation rests 
uldmaidy on a miscotiDcpdon of the meaning of Maj^ The common 
translation U lUnsion, which suggests in English the td^ of complete un¬ 
real! ty^ a miragje, a dream, a figment of the imagine don. The world is 
composed pardy of Sad (Reality) and pardy of Asad (Unreahty). But the 
term is relative. Pure Reality is the concept which we call Gcjd and which 
m other religions may go by another name, but is nevertheless a coocepL 
It is Crtic that the Hindu system does lay stress upon thi< relative unreality; 
chat is the basis of its claim to iptrituality. Jlifodern Eumpe has gone to the 
other citreme; in its insistence on World AfErmadon it has practically lost 
sight of any Hereafter and relates evcryihing to maicrial prcMperity^ 

In (he same way the doctrine of reincamadon is to Dr, &hwcjizcr 
" practically impossible/^ because ic involves the degiadatinn of Man to the 
level of ’* despised and savage “ beasts. Is this not also to import Eiiropean 
assumpdons into the argument? To the Hindu the aniinals arc nut a 

lower cxeadon they are simply the mamfcsiadDiis of God—that js, erf 
the Connie Powr—in another form. It h argued that ** a soul which has 
once sunk down into the life of an animal annot become ethically de- 
serving.*' But why not? Have we really ^my knowledge what the ethics 
of an animal may be, and may nm that which we call insdnet be called by 
the higher name nf intdUgence? 

Buc although there are points which are open to cHtieijm, although it 
may appear to many, and especially to Indians, that Dr, Schivciii« has 
coloured his treatise too much with European assumptions and European 
modes of thought, there it much in the book that is idmuladng. He has 
disarmed some criticism in advance. He realizes that Indians may not 
agree that the principle of World and Life Negation U "devoid ol ethiei 
and that they may resent the view that the principle of Ahimsa afO$e from 
a dcsiie to keep pure From the world and not from a feeling erf pity or com- 
pauion. When Western and Jcidlan philosophy engage in dL&putatipll 
they must not contend in the spirit that aims at the one proving itself right 
in opposition to the other.*' That is written in the true spirit of philcuophy. 
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Toa crftco wq firtd European writers who take the violent view, either that 
Hindu phitosnpHy is completely right or completely wrong. This book 
might well call for an answer from s competent IndUn. But it is a sin- 
eert book^ it OEpresses what the writer himself thinks about the matter, 
and if we catmot quite subscribe to the publishers^ cklm that to those who 
are anxious to leaf a the differences between Eastern and Wcsieiii ways of 
thought and living the hook is invaJuablc/" there is much to provoke 
thought* and much with which one cannot but agrccp No one has said or 
will say the last word on such a subject. 


The Evolution of HiNOtnsu; The Religion We Nezd^ The OfEjarso 
CEJiEMONir OF THE KlETl ManHIE; ThXEE SfTICHES of H.H. tHE 
Maharhia GAEJtwjtx OF Baeoda. {Baroda SteJ/e Frcif.) 

( Rrt/tciifrJ £^y StE Feancis Younohuseakp,) 

The Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda has rendered a signal scn-ice to the 
world* He has insisted on the vital importance of religiorL Here is a man 
who has ruled his State for sbety years and who has, in addition, travelled 
the world over exatniaiog the state of things in Europe and America as well 
as in Asia^ formally and deliberately declaring to his subjects in three well 
thought out discourses that only on the foundation of religion can a true 
and worthy humanity be buitt. He has reviewed imtrrialisin, hut he 
dcbberatdy and decisively rejects it. Only the impetus of religion can give 
force and direction to life. Only the inspiration o£ religion can give guid¬ 
ance to our personal and public Hves and enable us to leave the world better 
than we found it- 

Mankind^ says the Gaekwar, has a natural predUpositiou to religion* In 
spite of the matcrialrim so much abroad in the world, he believes that men 
are turning more and more to rdigion. And he ico signs of a religious 
renaissance* 

But there are many religions^ and these in the past have often warred vrith 
one another. Lately they have tolerated one another. In the Gaekwar's 
viewj however, toleration is not enough* He takes a bold step forward 
and pleads for co-operation. 

He would have the followers of the different religions of the world not 
merely tolerate one another's religions* but seek to understand them. He 
quotes the ancient Sanskrit adage which commends the man of cathoUc 
outlook who looks upon the world as his family. And he shows how the 
same seotiment is to be found in Chrisf 5 command to love our oeighbrnir 
as Qurseh^es* 

** All religions,^' he says, ** are the common property of mankind. Freely 
and frankly we should seek inspiradon from dtem all In their origina] 
lorm there is very little diEcmnce between the teaching of Krishna, Christ* 
or Buddha* and their great moral tnidu in their original simplicity are as 
applicable today as they were hundreds of yean ago.'* 

He is convinced that the enmulative effect of world-wide goodwill and 
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undmUDdioj would be Lrnaistible. And he condudw h» series of addresses 
with a S^krit prayer from the Vedas that" He who is One urithout second, 
who is in the beginning, in the middle, and in die end, may imiic us in 
tctlDWihip ;)nd imdcrsianding,’* 

Such is the ardem desire of a niler of Muslims, Parsees, and Christians, as 
well as of his fclJow Hindus, in die closing years of a full and bcneficciii 
reign. Its significaiice to his own State, to India as a whole, and to the world 
should be widely recognized. The future of mankind depends upon its 
religion. 


NEAR EAST 

Le DuLicre AMai ni PAUttasL Par J. Caniiorare TwovoU. (Beyrouth: 

Institut /mffpjV de UdmALf,) 

Some ten years ago Mr. C, R. EMver, an Oxford scholar, issued a capital 
grammar of coUoquial Arabic of Syria and Palestine, and now M. 
Contioeau has further specialized this subject on the dialect of Palmyra. 
The repumtiDn of M. Caudneau b already well esBblishrd in the world of 
learning, and by this reiwrkahle work be has given one more proof of bis 
intense and ripe appbcatioa, whuii secures for him a place in the first rank 
of jyabists. Provided with great knowledge of Arabic, he has made use 
of his opportunity of several years* residence at Pabnyta by studying this 
dialect, and wq are deUghted to sec now these two voKunes before ui. One 
regrttt, howes'cr, that, owing to his absence from the place of printing, a 
certain number of correettons and additions could not be incorporated 
within the text, but bad to be appended. 

The first volume deals with the grammar, which opens with a short 
history of Palmyra, wherein full reference is made to previous ctmiiibu^ 
tions. This volume U divided into tbe two main sections of Phonetics and 
Morphology, and here Professor Cantineau displays his full knowledge with- 
perhaps any contributions by previous scholars in the same 
field. The second volume contains short vocabularies and tats, with their 
French translarions, and two indexes of names and subjects conclude this 
tucBt able work. In order to complete his monc^aph, M, Cantineau has 
J^dy compiled a kxicoo of the dialect of Palmyra, and it is to be hoped 
that be wLli not hold back his MS. too long from publkation. Scholars 
working in the same field will undoubtedly appreciate his difficulties in 
squiring the Imowledgc of this dialect, and fiirtheriuore in transcribing it 
mto phoiiclic signs. ^ 


Tnuulaicd from the Chifbw 


far east 

Ai^WAL CtJSTTOMS AND FfiSTlVAU m 
by Dcrk bcxJc. (Picking.) 

The translator of this beauriful volume has done a real service to the 
rrading puWic. Although ihere are a number of books dealing with 
^inese Folklore, this 1* the ffist translamd from a Chinese original work. 
The Chmere authw Tun Lt^h eu, really a Manchu, was a distinguished 
«holar, as h» fmdathers were before him, and brought la hi* ,ubj«t that 
freling of losight and refinement which were inherent in Chinese noblc^ 
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mm. He di^ In 1511. The book itsdf is a record, da^ by day, beginning 
with the Chinese New Year, of the fcidvals of Peking and customs con¬ 
nected therewith. One masi «gf« that many of them have already died 
out under pressure of contemporary conditioni, and therefore the publica¬ 
tion of this volume should be all the more welcomed. The nnitiformed 
visitor is liable to witness some of these festivals without understnoding 
their meaning. Here, in a concise form, they are explained, so that full 
appnrhdon will add to their enjoyment. The illuslradons add to the 
attraction of the volume, Mr, Bode himself has done full justice to the 
Chinese author by giving a fauldcss translation, by adding a number of 
useful notes and by providing some appendices. One of these explains the 
Chinese calendar, aiiother gives lists of the fire-crackers, popular entertain¬ 
ments, crickets, etc., with their names in Chinese and English renderings. 
A complete index compleics the work, !c is sincerely to be hoped that 
this fascinating book will find a ready sale in Englan d, 


The New Movcoua. By Ladislaus Forhath, as related by Joseph Gelcta. 

Translated from the Hungarian, Illustrated, (//rmemaon.) 15s. net. 

Here is a book without a preface, and it requires none. It tells the lak 
of a prisoner of war. a Hungarian engineer, Joseph Geleta, who inspires 
our sympathy. In a captivating style Mr. Fotbadi records his friend's 
adventures in Mongolia, with the help of notes which he had brought 
Iwrae after nine long years of separation from his family. The account 
begins with his «apc from Siberia, where he had worked at a power 
^uon, after settling accounts with the Russian chief engineer, to Mongolia. 
Even his entry into Mongolia was beset with difHcuIties, as he was believed 
to be a ^Jshevist, However, some presents out of his poor belongings 
secured him a passport through the country, they saved him from an un¬ 
welcome return to his jailers, and procured him a residence where he had 
wcasion to study intimately the life, the habits, the ceremonies of the 
Mongolians. He built their first power station at Urga, with machinery 
^tamed from Germany; he al.to erected the first Parliament building. The 
desenpuon of Mongolians new politica] outlook is the outcome of intimate 
upenence and obrervation. His accomptishments enabled him to 
leave to return to Hungary, his native country. recommend the book 
as a human document, as a record of life as affreted by the War, and of 
correct information about New Mongolia. 


Empire. By Taisuji TakcuchL 


Wax asd Diplohacv in hje Japanese 

(AB(h and Unt/rin,) tgj, net. 

Professor Takcuchi has compiled a most important work, which deserves 
to be studied by Government departments arid politicians. Immense care 
has been taken, and a large number of sources of Japanese origin have 
been comultcd, the titles of which are given in a useful bibliography at the 
enu. 1 he ^thod ol treatment is more a study of procedure than of the 
substance of policy in international relationship. The book is divided into 
thr« mam partt. TIk first deals with the fapanew cnnstitution, the place 
ol die dironc, the duties of the Elder Statesmen, the Cabinet, Privy Council, 
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the Courts of Law and Fordpi OfEce, The wond part has for its 
suojKt the control of foitign rctadons in whkh noi ofily^ wars of recent 
Mte are ccNnmencod upon, but also cn/ents chlefty lubscqucnt to the 
War arc detailed. The third pan li die shortest^ it expbins the conduct of 
orcign rclabon^ ^ iocluding Japanese trcaty’making^ doclajatinn and con¬ 
duct dl war. 


Th£ BiaTH ot CiftKA; a SuurEr of ths Fouij^tjvi Fiaioti op CiimEsE 
CivTLiZATiaw. By H. Creel. With sketch map and % plates^ (Jormthon 
Cape) 155. net 

There is not much liicratuir on the tnost ancient era of ^China- Professor 
is perhaps the only one dealing with the oldest hi^T^ry, and Professor 
Cenrad/s German work on the same subject—original and valnabk as ft 
i^wai compikd before the recent discotcries, which now throw a 
diffcMi light on ^ient Chinese dvLlkaiion. Here Mr. Creel steps m. 
and be has done his part with accuracy and efficiency. ThU has required 
untold research work. Not only had he to be thoroughly familiar with 
the classical U^nire, but he has had to study and sift the results of very 
recent cxeavations^ Dr* Creel has now been able to determine two world 
centres of the oldest civiJi^atioii, one in Sonth-Westem Asia—India 
(MohcnjcwJaro), Babylon, Egypt, the other In thcTast on the YcDqw River. 
Another conclusion has been arrived at—via., that though far apart they 
have tnHuenced cadi other. Through bone inicripdoDs and with the help 
of recent excavation* Dr. Creel has been able to compile Ac history of Ae 
Shang period, which Is Ac oldest known historically and dates hack to 
about T400 a.c. We now learn for Ac first Anc n£ bow Ac people lived, 
of Aeir hanAcnifts, and Adr insritudons. As is rightly stated, Ae origins 
of writing m^t always remain a mystery; however, here we find Ac 
elements of it in early pictographs^ 

We rccomiTLeod Ac book to prdiistoriarLs, arcbaeologists and studetiis of 
culture. Another biKsk by Ac same auAor is promised, endded Studief tn 
Eariy CAine/e Culture. 
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